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DR. VALESIUS WALKER. 


SIR, 


YT PRESUME to addreſs you in this public man- 
| ner, that I may have an opportunity of expreſſing 

my gratitude for a feries of favors almoſt be- 
yond example: favors by ſo much the more engag- 
ing, as they regard that, without which life itſelf 
can hardly be accounted a blefling. Ina word, Sir, I 
owe my preſent eaſy free ſtate of health to your care 
and friendſhip ; and, if-I have been able to produce 
any thing in it, that, as an author at leaſt, I am 
willing to believe may be uſeful in its way, it 1s - 
reaſonable that the public ſhould receive it through 
your hands. 


IT is not my deſign to make this dedication a pa- 
negyric: the world is generally prejudiced, and in- 
deed with good reaſon, againſt that method of praiſe. 
I ſhall therefore forbear mentioning thoſe qualities in 
you, which have gained you ſo much the eſteem of 
all who have the pleaſure of your acquaintance. My 
own choice would rather lead me to ſpeak of that by 
which I am more immediately indebted to you; but 
It is your peculiar way, even when you are laying 
a perfon under the greateſt obligations, to forbid 
that public acknowledgment of them, which a grate- 


tulmind will be always ready to make. 
"'Z Why : I HAVE 
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I HAVE the honor to inſcribe the following 
ſheets to you, not only as a patron, but as a friend, 
The familiarity you have indulged me in allows me 
to ſay thus much; and I know your good-nature will 
forgive me, if I am proud to mention a circumſtance, 
which is now one of the chief pleaſures of my life : 
and yet, perhaps, I would not have ventured fo far, 
had not you yourſelf ſet the firſt example. 


THAT your humanity and obliging temper may 
daily recommend you to the eſteem of the public, 
and raiſe you ſoon to that extenſive ſphere of benevo- 
lence, for which you ſeem in a peculiar manner to 
have been formed by nature, is the hearty prayer of, 


SIR, 
Your moſs obliged, and 


Moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


THE TRANSLATOR. 
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lume to what is already publiſhed in this manner 

upon the Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare, As 
the plan of that work has been generally approved of, 
and found uſeful to ſuch as have made but a ſmall profici- 
ency in the Latin tongue; it was judged that an edition 
of all Horace's works done in that method would be an 
undertaking not unacceptable to the public. Accord- 
ingly it is here preſented to the reader, and all poſſible 
care has been taken to keep cloſe to the plan laid down 


T3 following ſheets are intended as a ſecond Vo- 


in the firſt Volume. 


WHAT appeared of the greateſt importance to the 
tranſlator, was to give the poet's true meaning. Accord- 
ingly he has made it his chief ſtudy to exhibit the preciſe 
ideas that Horace deſigned to communicate by his expreſ- 
ſions, and this in language as near to the original as poſ- 
ſible. He has not, indeed, been anxious to faſhion his 
phraſes with that exactneſs, that they might anſwer to 
the Latin word for word. That, beſides that it very of- 
ten would obſcure the ſenſe, - appeared to him a labor 
quite unneceſſary. For the words of the original are gi- 
ven in the order of conſtruction, the ſeveral Ellipſes are 
carefully ſupplied, and there are large Annotations added, 
to explain the difficulties ariſing from an alluſion to 
IDS a 3 _ cuſtoms, 
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cuſtoms, metaphors, and ſuch like modes of expreſſion ; 
in which caſes chiefly he found it neceſſary to deviate 
from a ſtrictly literal tranſlation. In other parts he has 
been very exact, and is apt to think that, upon the whole, 
it will be found a cloſer and more explicit tranſlation than 
any that hath yet appeared in the modern languages. 


THE. Salires and Epiſtles of Horace are full of mora- 
lity and good ſenſe, The moſt important precepts of phi- 
loſophy are, in them, conveyed to the mind in the eaſieſt 
manner. They give uſeful inſtructions for the conduct of 
life, diſplav, in the ſtrongeſt colors, the ridicule of vice, 
and infenſibly form the ſoul to virtue. Few books are 
fitter to be put into the hands of youth; and, in fact, we 
find that our poct's works are more read than perhaps any 
other of all the claffics. It is for this reaſon, that the 
tranſlator has been at more than ordinary pains to render 
him of eaſy conception to the meaneſt capacity. What- 
ever relates to hiſtory, antiquities, manners, and cuſtoms, are 
explained at large in the Notes, Care has alſo been taken 
to illuſtrate- the chief poetical beauties, that the young 
reader may be led, by degrees, to form his taſte to cor- 
rectneſs and propriety. 


HAVING thus diſpatched what ſeemed neceſſary to be 
ſaid with reſpect to the deſign and method of this work, 
it will be expected that ſome notice be taken of the chief 
helps made uſe of in carrying it on. In the Verſion, indeed, 
regard was principally had to the original itſelf. For, as 
it was the main intention of the tranſlator to render his au- 
thor in a manner. the moſt conciſe and near to the- Latin 
he poſſibly could, he found it inconſiſtent with this deſign to 
follow the French verſions, or even thoſe in our own lan- 
guage ; Which, though for the moſt part well done in their 
way, and of good uſe in helping him to the meaning of 
feveral obſcure paſſages; yet are generally ſo wide of the 
original, and allow themſelves ſuch liberties in varying the 
author's exprefſions, that he thought them by no means 
it to be ſtrictly followed, in a work chicy intended tor 


beginners. 
THE 
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PREFACE. vil 
THE. Notes are taken from a great variety of the moſt 
approved commentators, and ſelected with all poſſible care. 
Every thing ſuperfluous has been induſtr1ouſly avoided : 
the tranſlator, however, flatters himſelf, that his readers 
will miſs nothing they could reaſonably expect in a collec- 
tion confined to ſuch narrow limits. Dacier and Sanadon 
have been always conſulted ; for they had brought toge- 
ther whatever was moſt material in the commentators that 
went before them, ſo he found it, in general, his beſt way 
to follow them. This, however, did not hinder him from 
uling proper diligence in conſulting others alſo. Cerutus, 
Cruquius, Lambings, Torrentius, and the late great Dr. Bent- 
ley, were always before him; and it was once his deſign to 
refer every note to its proper author: but that appearing, 
upon ſecond thoughts, a very — taſk, as commen- 
tators often adopted one another's notions, without takin 
notice who it was that firſt ſtarted them, he dropped the 
deſign ; and therefore has added a name only to ſome few 
remarks, where a certain peculiarity of criticiſm ſeemed 
to render ſuch notice neceſſary. But, as he has no inten- 
tion to rob thoſe that went before him of the praiſe they are 
juſtly intitled to; ſo he thinks himſelf obliged to own, that, 
except a few obſervations diſperſed here and there, and 
where he has ſometimes varied the remark a little, to give 
it a greater clearneſs, or make it anſwer his particular no- 
tion, none of the merit of the following annotations be- 
longs to him. 


BUT, whatever care has been taken to render this ſe- 
cond part of Horace as correct as poſſible, the tranſla- 
tor was unwilling to truſt wholly to his own judgment. 
He has therefore ſubmitted it to the peruſal of ſeveral 


friends, to whoſe obſervations he owns himlelf greatly in- 


debted. No one has done him greater ſervice in this way 


than DR. PaTrICK: he has taken the trouble to look 


over the ſheets, one after another, and made ſeveral 
amendments, without which the work muſt have been far 
leſs perfe& than it now appears. As this gentieman's 
name, both by his character as a teacher of the learned 
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languages, and the ſeveral uſeful works he has given the 
public, is already well known in this ſort of literature, I 
ſhall wave an unneceſſary panegyric. Thus far, however, 
is but juſtice to inform the reader; that, as both the firſt 
and ſecond Volumes of this work are the better for his re- 
viſal, ſo the plan of it, which has been ſo generally ap- 
proved of, was originally formed by him. 


A 
CRITICAL DISSERTATION 


O N 


The Origin and Progreſs of Lyzic PotTry and SaTIRE 
amongſt the Ancients. 


OETRY has, in all ages, been accounted an enter- 
taining and uſeful ſtudy ; and we meet with but few 
examples of great men, either in active or ſtill life, 

that have not diſcovered a particular attachment to it. In- 
deed, we cannot conceive a more agreeable employment for 
the mind, when fatigued with a multiplicity of affairs, or 
willing to taſte the pleaſures of a retired life, than to unbend 
itſelf in the company of the Muſes. This ſerves not only 
for amuſement, but inſtruction: true poetry is always cal- 
culated to anſwer both theſe ends, and is therefore the fitteſt 
entertainment for great minds, which ſeldom are fatisfied 
with bare pleaſure, if not attended with profit. Hence poets 
have ever been held in the greateſt eſteem, and their me- 
mories, after their deaths, occaſioned a certain veneration : 
men thought they could never enough teſtify their reſpect 
for thoſe who had found out the way to divert them in their 
leiſure-hours, and, by the uſeful works they had left be- 
hind them, put it in their power always to entertain them- 
ſelves agreeably. 

No wonder then if poetry, being ſo well received, has 
been cultivated with more than ordinary care. We find 


ſome traces of it in the earlieſt ages of the world; and as 


genius, when encouraged by a proſpect of ſuitable rewards, 
ſeldom fails to exert itſelf in all its vigour, the fame and 
renown acquired by the firſt poets ſet others upon the hke 
attempts, that, by improving upon the models they had 
left them, or ſtriking out new tracks of their own, they 
might ſhare, in ſome meaſure, of their glory. By this means 
ſeveral kinds of poetry were invented, and writers appeared, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in all its different branches. 

I Among 
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Among theſe no one has gained a greater reputation than 
Horace: his Odes and Satires have been always ac- 
counted maſter-pieces in their kind; and we find, that, at 


this day, they are the delight of all who pretend to judg- 


ment and taſte in writing. An approbation, ſo conſtant 
and univerſal, ſpeaks Him to be an author of uncommon 
merit; and accordingly the beſt critics have employed 
their pens in pointing out his beauties, and ſhewing the 
world how well the general eſteem is grounded. As he is 
now preſented to the public in a new manner, ſuch as, it 
is hoped, will not only make the ſenſe of the original bet- 
ter underſtood, but illuſtrate ſome of his poetical beauties; 
it may, perhaps, be no improper introduction to a work of 


this nature, to give ſome account of our author, and the 


kinds of poetry in which he chiefly excelled. 

The genius of the Romans, eſpecially in the infancy of 
their ſtate, ſeems to have been formed only for war: am- 
bition was their predominant paſſion, and the exerciſe of 
arms their darling ſtudy. Romulus, their firſt king, was 
himſelf of a very warlike temper, and, being engaged in 


continual conteſts with his neighbours, often led his ſubjects 


into the field. Thus that natural fierceneſs, for which they 
were ſo remarkable, daily gathered ſtrength. As they had 
the good fortune generally to come off victorious, they be- 

an to enlarge their territories, and advance in power. 
This alarmed the neighbouring ſtates, who could not, with- 
out jealouſy, behold the flouriſhing condition of this new 
City. They forefaw danger to themſelves in the proſperity 
of the Romans, and concluded, that unleſs a timely check 
was given to their run of ſucceſs, they would ſoon prove 
too ſtrong for them, and might, by degrees, bring them un- 
der a flaviſh dependence. To prevent this, alliances were 
formed, armies levied, and Rome attacked on all ſides. 


But theſe ſeveral confederacies, far from anſwering the end 


expected from them, ſerved only to advance that power they 
were deſigned to cruſh. The Romans, by the force of their 
native virtue alone, got the better of all this oppoſition. 
Being naturally a brave people, and having now the advan- 
tage of long experience, they became, in a manner, invin- 


Cible, and arrived at that knowledge of military diſcipline, 
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which makes a diſtinguiſhing part of their character, and 
is commonly held the chief cauſe of thoſe amazing victo- 
ries, by which they raiſed themſelves to the ſovereignty of 
the univerſe. 

But all this time the polite arts were neglected: learn- 
ing and ſcience could not well flouriſh amidſt the din and 
hurry. of arms. Rhetoric, indeed, was always in great 
eſteem, and the ſtudy of it, even in the more early ages 
of the ſtate, purſued with uncommon aſſiduity. For in a 
republic, eloquence was found the ſureſt road to prefer- 
ment ; and he, who, by his talent of ſpeaking, could com- 
mand the paſſions of people, and wind them which way 
he pleafed, ſeldom failed of riſing to the firſt honors of 
the commonwealth. But poetry, painting, and the other 
ingenious arts, made ſlower advances; nor was it till they 
had extended their conqueſts as far as Greece, that they be- 
gan to apply, with true taſte, to theſe ſtudies. They had 
then an opportunity to examine the Greek originals, and 
copy after the moſt perfect models. It ſoon appeared, that 
the little progreſs poetry had made among them, was more 
owing to their never having applied their thoughts that 
way, than to any want of genius: for, in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time, they produced a ſet of poets all admirable in their 
way. Livius Anaronicus vas the firſt who brought a regular 
play upon the ſtage, ſoon after the end of the firſt Punic 
war. Succeeding writers, improving upon the hints he 
had given them, and keeping cloſe in view the theatrical 


pieces of the Greeks, in a few years carried that ſpecies of 


poetry to perfection: for Nevins, Ennius, Pacuvius, Ac- 
cius, Cæcilius, Plautus, Afranius, Terence, and Lucilius, all 
flouriſhed before the end of the third Panic war. This ac- 
count agrees exactly with what Hor act himſelf gives, in 
the firſt Epiſtle of his ſecond Book. 

Et peſt Punica bella quietus, Here cepit, 

Quid Sophocles, & Theſpis, & Ajchylus utile ferrent. 

Tentavit quoque rem, ſi dign? wertere poſſet. 

Such was the temper of the Romans, that they could not 

reſt ſarisfied with a moderate knowledge of things: they 
thought themſelves born to excel in whatever they had once 


attempted; ſo that, when learning and the polite arts 


were 


* 
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were introduced among them, they ſhewed no leſs eagerneſs 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves this way, than they had before to 


render themſelves maſters of the military art. Nay, ſome 


tell us, that after the concluſion of the third Panic war, 
the power and grandeur of the Romans began viſibly to de- 
cay, and aſcribe it wholly to this uncommon paſſion for 
learning. | 


Whatever may be in that, fo far is certain, that philoſo- 


phers and men of letters were then in univerſal eſteem and 
requeſt: they were invited from all parts for the inſtruction 
of youth, and their advice was received with a kind of ve- 
neration, even in matters of ſtate, Learning was looked 
upon as an eſiential qualification to recommend a man to 
honors and preferment; and the young nobility were no 


leſs concerned for the reputation of taſte and ſcience, than 


of courage and a martial capacity. Accordingly we find, 
that the ſeveral great men, who ſucceeded one another in 
the management of public affairs, were all eminent for their 
knowledge in philoſophy and polite literature. Sylla wrote 
two and twenty Books of Memoirs, and contributed not a 
little to the advancement of learning, by tranſporting to 
Rome the famous library of Apellicon the Peripatetic. Lu- 
cullus, his ſucceſſor, is known to have been one of the great- 
eſt ſcholars of his time. It is hard to ſay, whether he was 
a greater maſter of the pen or the ſword. In the firſt part 
of his life he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his many victories in 
the Mithridatic war, and in the latter part of it by the 
pains he was at in his retirement to promote all kinds of 

knowledge. | | 
But what may, perhaps, appear moſt wonderful, 1s, that 
learning never roſe to greater perfection in Rome, than 
amidſt the hurry and confuſion of the civil wars. Cicero, 
Craſſus, Pompey, Antony, Cæsſar, Cato, and Brutus, who were 
the chief actors in them, were all famous in this way, and 
have, ſome of them, left monuments behind them that will 
be the admiration of lateſt poſterity. It is to this period 
of time that we owe HoRacs, born in an age of philo- 
ſophers, orators, and poets, and with a genius that fitted 
him to riſe to the firſt rank in the commonwealth of letters. 
The circumſtances too were very favorable to a man of his 
„ temper! 
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temper: he had a father who was particularly careſul of 
his education, and ſeemed to conſider that as the beſt pa- 
trimony he could beſtow upon him. The method which 
he followed in training him up was wonderfully adapted to 
quicken his emulation, and raiſe in him an ambition to 
excel: by pointing out on the one hand inſtances of vice, 
to make him ſenſible of the infamy that attended it; and 
propoſing, on the other, examples of virtue, to inflame 
him with an early deſire of glory, and beget an impatience 
of arriving at the ſame degree of honor and fame. 

If we can judge of the poet's temper from his works, 
the old man ſeems to have well conſidered the genius and 
bent of his ſon. It is pretty evident, that he was paſſionate- 
ly fond of faine, and was affected with nothing ſo much as 
the eſteem and friendſhip of men of merit. A mind of 
this make was the likelieſt of all others to be formed to what 
was laudable and praiſeworthy, by applying the motives 
of infamy and honor. His father, moreover, took care 
to educate him in all the hberal arts, and accuſtom him, 
from his youth, to live with people of rank and diſtinction. 
He brought him, when almoſt but a child, to Rome, equip- 
ped him in the genteeleſt manner, and ſent him to the ſame 
ſchools where the ſons of the ſcnators and firſt nobility 
received their education, 

Thus was Horace, from his infancy, taught to think 
in a manner above the vulgar, and conſidered himſelf as born 
for. noble purpoſes. To be trained up with youths of qua- 
lity gives the mind a certain dignity, and, as it were, inures 
it to greatneſs. Greek was then an eſſential part of edu- 
cation: our poet applied to it with great diligence, and 
made conſiderable adyances ; for, as we learn from him- 
ſelf, he was maſter of ſome of their beſt authors before he 
left Rome. Athens, at that time, the great ſchool of polite- 
neſs, gave the laſt finiſhings to his education. It was 
while he continued here, purſuing warmly the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy, that Brutus, paſſing through Athens, in his way 
to Macedonia, met him, and prevailed with him to accom- 
pany him to the army, where he made him a military tri- 
bune. It is probable that he gave early proofs of his genius 
for poetry. Some are of opinion, that the Satire, 
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he gives an account of the conteſt between Per/ius and Ru- | 
pilius Rex, was written at this time, on occaſion of the lat- | 
ter's envying him the honor of being a military tribune, | 
However that may be, I am apt to think, that his known | 
capacity for poetry had, even at that time, recommended | 
him to the eſteem of ſeveral great men, and was what chiefly 
made him be ſo much taken notice of by Brutus, Eve 
one has heard how he behaved at the battle of Philippi: the 
commonwealth was there finally overturned; and Ho- 
RACE, ſtript at once of his fortune and hopes, left to 
ö provide for himſelf in the beſt manner he could. 
ll The affairs of the Romans began now to have a new face: 

| liberty, of which they had all along ſhewn themſelves ſo paſſi- 

onately fond, was no more; and the ſtate, from a republic, 

ll was fallen under the tyranny of three. Theſe, too, ſoon 
| fell out among themſelves, and Auguſtus, by his artifices 

| and plots, found means tv get the government entirely into | 
| his own hands. But, as he had the example of Cz/ar before | 
| his eyes, and knew that the Roman ſpirit was not eaſily to 
0 be broken, he affected great moderation; did every thing in 
| his power to gain the — of the people, and diſcovered 
| a particular inclination to encourage learning and the hbe- 
þ = arts. Mecenas, who was inſtead of his prime miniſter, 
| and on whoſe advice he chiefly depended in all matters of 
conſequence, contributed very much to improve this diſpo- 
| ſition 1n his prince, as foreſeeing that it would be of great 
| advantage to his affairs. Hence all who had any reputa- 
tion for learning, and wanted to be well with the empe- 
ror, began by making court to Mecenas ; who, as he was 
| conſiderably learned himſelf, and a great lover of ingenious 
| men, ſeldom failed to give them a kind reception, and 
procure them the favor of his maſter. To this it is owing 
3 that Mzcenas has been always looked upon as the great pa- 
| tron of arts and ſciences at that time, and carried away all 
f the fame of encouraging them ; though it is plain, he only 
2 with the inclinations of Auguſtus, who was, by 
much, the greater ſcholar, and did no leſs honor to learn- 
ing by his example, than the eſteem he profeſſed for it. 
Induſtry, where it meets with ſuitable rewards, never fails to 
diſtinguiſh itſelf. As ingenious men were now in requeſt, this 
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put them upon exerting themſelves; a laudable emulation 
was ſoon raiſed, and theſe mutual endeavours to outſhine 
one another produced a ſet of the greateſt geniuſes that any 
age or countiy can boaſt of. Among others, that were re- 
commended at that time to Mzcenas, was our poet. His 
merit gained him the eſteem of that favorite, by whom, 
being introduced to Auguſtus, he found means to inſinuate 
himſelf alſo into the good graces of the emperor. Thus 
fortune again ſmiled upon him, and things began to have 
z favorable aſpect. As he was ſenſible that he owed his 
preſent hopes to his talent for poetry, ſo he knew the on- 
ly way to cheriſh and increaſe theſe hopes, was by culti- 
valing this talent with the greateſt poſſible care. Gratitude 
too required, that he ſhould do his utmoſt to celebrate a 
prince and patron, who gave him ſuch daily marks of their 
fendſhip and eſteem. Add, moreover, that this was 
the æra of great wits. Rome, at that time, abounded in 
poets, who excelled in all the different ways of writing. 
The paſtoral, elegiac, comic, tragic, epic, &c. were almoſt 
carried to the higheſt perfection. We may well then 
ſuppoſe, that Horace, who had ſo ſtrong a paſſion for 
fame, would not be ſilent amidſt ſuch a crowd of great 
writers. Imagine, therefore, what may naturally be expect- 
ed from a great genius, inſpired by gratitude, emulation, 
and the hopes of raiſing his fortune and character. Theſe 
were the ſpurs and incentives that fired our poet; theſe 
emboldened him to ſoar above the common rate of writers, 
and to attempt new and unfrequented paths. 1 OY 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Horace, before he 

wrote any thing with a view to make it public, examined 
into the ſtrength of his genius, conſidered well his own ta- 
lents, and overlooked no circumſtance by which he might 
be able to judge in what way of writing he was moſt likely 
to excel. This is a rule he has himſelf laid down in his 
Art of Poetry, as neceſſary to be obſerved by all who would 
acquire laſting fame from their works: 

Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, aquam 

Viribus; & verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 

Quid valeant humeri: cui lecta potenter erit res, 

Nec facundia dgſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 


Ir 
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It is a rule he alſo more than once profeſſes himſelf to 
have conſtantly followed in his compoſitions; and indeed, 
if we are to judge by the event, who can once queſtion it? 
I would not, by this, be underſtood to infinuate, that he 
might not alſo have ſhone in other parts of poetry. Where 
no attempts have been made, it is hardto form a judgment; 
and could wg even determine with certainty, it would be 
of no great conſequence. Hon acx, it is probable, found 
Iyric poetry and fatire the only way by which he could 
hope to acquire fame. All the other kinds of poetry were 
already improved by able hands, and had been brought in 
a manner to perfection. So he himſelf tells us, in the tenth 
Satire of his firſt Book: but theſe two afforded him till an 
ample field to expatiate in. Lyric poetry, particularly, 
was in a manner wholly unknown to the Romans; no one 
had attempted it beſides Catullus: but 1 believe few, who 
conſider the works of theſe two poets with any care, will 
imagine that Hor act could be the better for his going 
before him. Our poet, therefore, juſtly claims the merit of 
being the firſt and only lyric bard nog the Romans. 
This is what he often hints at in his Odes; and though ſome 
accuſe him of too much vanity and ſelf-praiſe, yet they are 


forced to own he ſays nothing of himſelf but what was ſtrict- 


ly true. As for ſatire, it had indeed paſſed through ſeveral 
hands; Lucilius, eſpecially, had made great improvement: 
in it, inſomuch that ſome thought it was arrived at its great- 
eſt perfection: but Hor ace ſtill found it very defective, 
and capable of further graces and ornaments. Lucilius was 
incorrect in his verſification, often wandered from his ſub- 
Je, and obſerved no meaſure or bounds in his excurſions. 
This ſet Horace upon examining into the nature and 
deſign of /atire, that he might be able to aſcertain 1ts true 
boundaries, and form it into a more correct poem than any 
that had yet appeared in that way. The ſucceſs anſwered 
his expeCtations; and, as he his owned by all to be the 
prince of the Roman lyric poets, his Satires have gained him 
no leſs reputation, and are ſtill locked upon as the belt 
pattern for thoſe to copy after, who have a deſire to excel 
in that ſpecies of poetry, * 
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We have thus taken a ſhort view of the peculiar genius 
and character of Horace, his education, the times in 
which he flouriſhed, and the advantages ariſing from all 
theſe circumſtances to form him for a great poet. We have 
ſeen too, that he applied himſelf chiefly to lyric poetry 
and ſatire, and has left behind him monuments in both 
kinds, that will do him eternal honor. It remains now 
that we ſpeak more particularly of theſe two ſorts of poetry, 
their origin, character, the changes that have happened to 
them till they were brought to perfection, and the ſeveral 
poets who have cultivated them. 

To begin then with lyric poetry; it is undoubtedly the 
moſt ancient of all others, and had its riſe from the feſti- 
vals which were held by the firſt men, to relax their minds 


aſter hard labor, and return thanks to the Gods for all 


their favors. To fix the preciſe time when poetry firſt 
began to have ſome form would be a very difficult taſk ; 
becauſe the records of thoſe more early ages of the world 
are ſo imperfect, that no reaſonable conjecture can be drawn 
from them. Thus far however we may venture to ſay, that, 
as the worſhip and adoration of a Deity have been in ſome 
degree or other kept up ever ſince the world had a begin- 
ning, and, as hymns and ſongs to his honor are a natural 
conſequence of that worſhip ; it could not be long before 
ſome attempts were made 1n this way, though at firſt pro- 
bably very rude, and ill put together. Poetry and muſic 
are very nearly related to each other; and therefore I am apt 
to think that there will be no abſurdity in ſuppoſing they 
took their riſe much about the ſame time. According to 
this account we may refer the firſt invention of poetry to 
Jubal, who is mentioned in ſcripture as the original con- 
triver of muſical inſtruments, and called the father of all 


ſuch as handle the harp and organ, 


But not ta dwell too long upon inquiries that are rather 
ingenious than uſeful, V may be ſatisfied with obſerving, 
that the moſt ancient traces of this poetry are found amon 
the Hebrews, For to paſs over the ſongs of David and So- 
lomen, which are of the ſame nature with the more grave 
and majeſtic Odes of Horace; if we go ſtill higher, we 
meet with that celebrated ſong of Meſes upon Pharaoh and 
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his hoſt's being overwhelmed in the Red Sea. Some of the 


beſt critics have commended it, as full of a noble enthu- 


fiaſm, ſublime ideas, and fine images: and in this indeed 
lay the chief excellence of their poetry; for ſeveral very 
learned critics ſeem to think they had no other poetry 
but the magnificence of expreſſions and images; and that 
by theſe only it was diſtinguiſhed from common language. 
And perhaps this diſdaining to fetter themſelves by feet 


and rhyme, was what chiefly contributed to give their 


ſongs that freedom and majeſty, for which they are ſo re- 
markable. 

If this poetry among the /ebrews ſurpaſſed that of other 
nations in the juſtneſs and majeſty of the ſentiments, it no 
leſs deſerved attention for the uſe they made of it; for it 
was employed only in the worſhip of God, and for cele- 
brating the virtue and bravery of great men. This is that 
wiſdom which Plato attributes to the ancient Egyptians, 
when he commends them for not ſuffering their children to 
hear any verſes or ſongs, but what tended to inſpire virtue. For, 
ſays he, there is nothing more praiſeworthy, or that better de- 


ſerves the attention of a wiſe legiſlator, than to regulate the 
ſongs and ſelemnities belonging to feſtivals and ſacrifices; in 


a word, every thing that regards mirth and pleaſure. It is 
the work, ſays he, of a God, or at leaſt of one above the com- 
mon race of mertals. Thus all their dances, all their poetry, 
and all their ſongs, were ſen#tified ; nor did they ſuffer ans 
thing to enler into them, but what anſwered io the deſign if 
the recerved religion, and was worthy of the feſtivals they 
celebrated, This great elogium is ſo evidently due to the 
Hebrews, that there is no reaſon to doubt but Plato meant 
it of them. He calls them Egyptians upon account of their 
long abode in Egypt, which has made them often be con- 
founded with that people: and the divine perſon, to whom 
he aſcribes this wiſdom of government, can be no other 
than Moes. Thus poetry had flouriſhed long among the 
Hebrews, before the Greeks had any notion of it. Their 
firſt eſſays were very imperfect, without regularity or me- 
thod; but time and experience made great alterations. 
Poetry by degrees began to aſſume different ſhapes, and, 
being ranged into diſtinct claſſes, each had a ſubject, 1 
an 
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and verſification peculiar to itſelf. It is not poſſible to de- 
termine the times when theſe changes happened, or the 
ſeveral perſons by whom they were brought about: anti- 
quity has left us very much in the dark in that reſpect. All 
we can pronounce with certainty 1s, that towards the twen- 
ty- ſeventh Olympiad, lyric poetry had received its true form 
in the works of Aleman, who is the molt ancient writer in 
that way, and of whom many fragments remain. 

It is obſervable of all other kinds of poetry, that they con- 
fine themſelves entirely to one fort of verſe. Thus epic 
poetry chuſes always heroics; tragedy, iambics; and 
elegy, an alternate mixture of the hexameter and pentameter. 
But lyric poetry admits of all the different kinds without 
diſtinction, and varies its numbers and verſification accord- 
ing to the humor of the poet. Nor 1s this liberty con- 
fined only to the verſe; it allows too of the ſame diverſity 
in the ſubjects: for although at firſt it was employed wholly 
in honor of the Gods and great heroes, yet by degrees it 
extended alſo to things of a leſs ſerious nature, and was 
uſed on occaſions of mirth, diverſion and gallantry. This 
change is plainly to be ſeen in the works of Sappho and 
Alceas, who lived about fifty years after Alcman. But there 
is reaſon to think that they were not the firſt authors of it; 
for Plutarch ranks even Aleman among thoſe who compoſ- 


| ed love-ſongs for the harp. Succeeding pou followed 
D the example, and by their authority gave a ſanction to this 
of practice. Hence Hox ace, after ſpeaking of the charac- 
ey ter of ſome of the chief kinds of poetry, and the verſe 
Cc and ſubjects proper to each, adds: 
nt Muſa dedit fidibus Divos, pueroſque Deorum, 
ir Et pugilem vittorem, & equum certamine primum, 
n- Et juvenum curas, & libera vina referre. 
m e Calliope taught to celebrate on the harp the Gods, and 
er « the offspring of the Gods; to praiſe the victories of a 


e wreſtler, or ſwiftneſs of a courſer that had gained the 


e the jovial mirth of a debauch.” Thus lyric poetry 
in a manner multiplied itſelf, not only by the ſeveral kinds 
of verſe employed in it, but alſo by the variety of ſubjects 
which it embraced. This gave it a great advantage over 
b 2 all 
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all other poetry, which, as they were confined both in the 
ſubject and meaſure, could not break thoſe bounds without 
deſtroying their very nature. 

Greece in the ſpace of two hundred and twenty years pro- 
duced a ſet of lyric poets all admirable in their way. They 
are commonly reckoned nine in number, and flouriſhed one 
after another, in the following order: Alcman, Sigſichorus, 
Sappho, Alceus, Simonides, Ibycus, Anacreon, Pindar, Bac- 
chylides. There are none of all theſe whoſe works have had 


the good fortune to ſurvive, except Pindar and Anacreon, 


for there are only two Odes remaining of Sappho: the other 
ſix furniſh us only with a few ſcattered fragments, which, 
as they are ſcarce ſufficient whereby to form any tolerable 
conjecture concerning their ſtyle, can yet leſs enable us to 
Judge of the character, form, and connection of their odes. 


Quintilian, who had their works entire, contents himſelf 


with making a few obſervations upon the four chief of them, 
Pindar, Steſichorus, Alcaus, and Simonides, and pointing out 
the advantages which Pindar had over his rivals: Spiritils 


magnificentia, ſententiis, figuris, beatiſſimd rerum verborum- 


que copid, & velut quodam eloquentie flumine, propter qua 
HOR AT IUS eum meritd credidit nemini imitabilem. © By 
ce the greatneſs of his genius and imagination, his ſen- 
ce tences, figures, a happy abundance of things and ex- 
te preſſions, and by that torrent of eloquence, which made 
« HoRACE with reaſon believe that no other poet could 
cc jmitate him.“ But he does not deſcend to any particular 
detail, nor acquaint us wherein the form and beauty of 
their ſtyle chiefly conſiſted, or whether their poems had 
any reſemblance to each other; on all which it were to be 
wiſhed he had left us his judgment. 

With regard to the ſtyle, there is a great diverſity of opi- 
nions. Cicero in his Orator tells us, that the cuſtom of ſing- 
ing theſe poems was what alone gave them their harmony, 
and made them appear tobe written inverſe; without which 
the pieces of their beſt poets were no more than a kind of 
proſe: Quanquam etiam d modis quibuſdam, cantu remoto, ſo- 
luta eſſe videatur oratio, maximeque id in optimo quoque eorum 
poetarum, qui nupines & Graecis nominantur; quos cum cantu ſpo- 
liaveris, nuda pent remanet oratio. From this ſome would 05 

e, 
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fer, that the ſtyle of the Greek ode was ſimple, and a kind 
of proſaic language, very different from that of poetry. 
But this can never ſure be the meaning of Cicero, whoſe 
judgment upon this ſuppoſition would be very falſe, eſpe- 
cially with regard to the works of Pindar, whoſe expreſ- 
ſions are ſo noble and full of fire, that their poetry eaſily 
appears without the help of ſinging them. Nay, even when 
his veries are unravelled, and reduced into the form of 
proſe, we yet never fail to find disjefi membra pcctæ. The 


ſame thing might be obſerved with reſpect to Stefechorus and 


Alceus; ſeeing Quintilian ſays of the firſt, that he ſupported 
with the harp all the majeſty of epic poetry; et epici carminis 
onera lyrd ſuſtinentem: and of the other, that he was ple- 
rumque Homero ſimilis. It would be hard to conceive after 
this, that their expreſſions muſt be accompanied with 
ſinging to make the harmony and poetry appear. This 
therefore is not what Cicero meant to ſay : he would only be 
underſtood to mean, that in the lyric poetry of the Greeks, 
the feet were ſo far from being remarkable, that the ear in 
hearing them read was ſcarce able to diſtinguiſh them, and 
ſeemed to attend only to proſe. It was chiefly the ſinging, 
that in marking the different meaſures aſcertained allo the 
verſe. Without this they had the ſame appearance as the 
Hebrew poetry, of which we have ſpoken betore, and which 
was lifted above common diſcourſe only by a certain gran- 
deur of ſentiments and nobleneſs of expreſſion. 

This is ſo true, that even at this day, the beſt critics 
are not a little puzzled to unravel ſome of the ſtanzas of 
Pindar, and aſcertain the meaſures of his verſe ; whereas, 
if we underſtood the ancient manner of ſinging, the muſic 
would at once guide us how to regulate and diſtinguiſh 
them. And there is room to think, that theſe meaſures, 
concealed under the natural appearance of proſe, greatly 


contributed to give to the poetry of Pinder that nobleneſs 
and freedom, which we are often ſtruck with in it, without 


knowing the cauſe. For art is never ſo perfect, nor pleaſes 


better, than when concealed ſo as to be taken for nature 
herſelf. 


The Strophe, Autiſtrophe, and Epode, were invented but a 
very little time before Pindar; and he was probably the 
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firſt who introduced them into lyric poetry. They were 
ſtanzas conſiſting of a certain number of verſes, often of 
various meaſure, and ſung by the chorus with different 


geſtures and movements. In ſinging the ftrophe, they made 


a motion from the right to the left, that is, from the eaſt to 
the weſt: in ſinging the antiſtropbe, they moved from the 
left to the right, or from weſt to eaſt; and in ſinging the 
epode, they. ſtood ſtill without any motion at all. This di- 
viſion, I ſay, had been invented ſome time before Pindar, 
and applied to the chorus of tragedy, firſt by #/chylus, 
and afterwards by Sophocles and Euripides, who, without 
confining themſelves to any fixed rule, gave the chorus 
ſometimes a continued ſong; ſometimes divided into ffro- 
phes and antiſtrophes ; and ſometimes into ftrophes, anti- 
frophes, and epodes. This variety, conducted with judg- 
ment, and ſupported by all the majeſty and beauty of poe- 
try, produced a diverſity of ſongs and dances ; which gave 
a wonderful grace to the repreſentation, and infinitely de- 
lighted the ſpectators. 

Pindar, obſerving the ſucceſs of this diviſion in the cho- 
rus, and the beautiful turn which the meaſures thus varied 
and bounded gave to that poetry truly lyric, judged, with 
reaſon, that it might have an equally good effect in his Odes. 
He reſolved therefore to imitate them, and the deſign ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſh. It is this that has given to his poetry 
a certain eaſineſs and freedom, which we never meet with 
in odes,-where his diviſion is not followed. 

Bur, to paſs from the Greeks to the Romans, poetry at its 
firſt ri among them was of two kinds: one ſacred to the 
praiſe of Gods and heroes, the other made up of railleries 
and ſatirical jeſts. The firſt of theſe we may well preſume 
to have been the moſt ancient, as it was the principal care 

of that warlike people to excite courage, and cheriſh rel1- 
gion. Even as early as Numa we read the verſes of the 
Salii, which were a collection of ſongs ſung by the prieſts 
of Mars in honor of the Gods. This was commonly done 
While they were ſacrificing to Hercules; and it was uſual to 
mention in them the names of ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by any great exploits. Soon after this, the cuſtom 
vas introduced of ſinging at the public feaſts, and even at 
private 


rivate entertainments; the praiſes of great men, ſometimes 
2 with the voice, at other times accompanying it with 
the flute and harp. ' This is what Cato mentions in his 
book de Originibus, as we learn from Cicero, Tufe. Quæſt. 
L. 1. Quanquam eft in Originibus, ſolitos efſe in epulis canere 
convivas ad tibicinem de clarorum hominum virtutibus. And 
again 1n his Brutus, Atque utinam extarent illa carmina, que 
multis ſæculis ante ſuam etatem in epulis efſe cantitata 9 ſin- 
gulis convivis de clarorum virorum laudibus, in Originibus 
ſcriptum reltquit Cato. © It were much to be wiſhed that 
« thoſe poems were ſtill extant, which were ſung by the 
te gueſts at public and private entertainments in honor of 
ce illuſtrious men, as Cato has informed us in his book 


de Originibus.” 


But the Greeks had long before this time carried lyric 
poetry to perfection, ſeeing, as has been before remarked, 
in the ſpace of two hundred and twenty years, they had en- 
joyed a race of poets who had given it all the graces and 
improvements it was capable of receiving; whereas the Ro- 
mans ſuffered it to continue in its firſt rudeneſs, not only all 


that time, but long after it had altogether ceaſed in Greece. 


For even after they begun to read with attention the Greek 
authors, which was not till towards the end of the ſecond 
Punic war, they yet profited very little by the great exam- 
ples they were furniſhed with in this kind of poetry; their 
genius led them entirely to dramatic performances, as 
Horace obſerveth in the firſt Epiſtle of his ſecond Book: 
Serus enim Græcis admovuit acumina chartis ; 
Et, poſt Punica bella quietus, querere cœpit, 

Quid Sophocles, & Theſpis, & Afchylus utile ferrent. 
They did not therefore ſo much apply themſelves to the ſtu- 
dy of Pinder, Alceus, and Stejichorus, as of the tragic poets: 
accordingly we do not meet with ſo much as one lyric poet 
in all that ſpace of time, which paſſed between the firſt Pu- 
nic war and the Auguſtan age. So that from the firſt toun- 
dation of Rome, till the times of that emperor, that is, 
during a period of above ſeven hundred years, the Romans 
had no other lyric poetry than their firſt extemporary 
ellays; viz. the hymns of the Salii, and thoſe rude unii- 
nſhed ſongs which were ſung at table in honor of great 
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men. Hoxacz therefore was the firſt, and indeed, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the only Roman lyric poet: born with a 
happy natural genius, which was improved by a good 
education, and the reading the beſt writers among the 
Greeks, he imitated with ſucceſs the manner of Al. Au, 
Stefichorus, Anacreon, and Sappho. 

It is true, that ſome little time before Horace, in the 
dictatorſhip of Julius Cæſar, Catullus had publiſhed ſeve- 
ral pieces, for which he is by ſome critics ranked among 
the lyric poets, But upon examination it will be found, 


that they have rather ventured a little too far. In the works 


of Catullus there are only two or three pieces at moſt in the 
lyric ſtrain: one of theſe is no more than a tranſlation 
of an ode of Sappho, and the other two are of a character 
very different from the manner of Horace, All his 
other pieces lead us rather to conſider him as an 1ambic 
poet, which, as it was held to be a diſtinct ſpecies of poetry 
in Greece, ſo was it alſo at Rome. Hence Quintilian: Jambus 
non ſane ; Romanis celebratus eſt, ut proprium opus, d quibuſ- 
dam interpeſitus : cujus acerbitas in Catullo, Bibaculo, & Ho- 
ratio; quanquam illi epodos intervenire reperiatur. After which 
he adds: At lyricorum idem Horatius ferè ſolus legi dignus. 
Thus Quinlilian manifeſtly diſtinguiſhes between iambic 
and lyric poets: the Romans in the former of theſe did 
not fall ſhort of the Greeks, for we have ſeen that Quintilian 
mentions three, the ſame number that flouriſhed in Greece; 
but the genius for lyric poetry diſcovered itſelf much 
leſs at Rome. Under their firſt kings they had only the ver- 
ſes of the Salii, and ſome imperfect ſongs : and things con- 
tinued in much the ſame ſituation during the times of the 
republic, becauſe of the little encouragement then given 
to poetry, In fine, under Auguſtus Ho ac was the firſt 
and only poet who diſputed the prize in this way with 
Greece. There were indeed others about that time, who 
ſeem to have raiſed great expectations. Horace, {peak- 
ing of Titus Septimius, ſays : | 
Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit hauſtus. 
But it is doubtful whether any of his works were eve! 
made public; if they were, they are now entirely loft, 
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It is a great happineſs that the two only lyric poets, 
whoſe works have been handed down to us entire, are pre- 
ciſeiy thoſe whom all have owned to be the beſt; Pindar 
and Horace. The firſt has been admired for his ſublimity, 
depth, and rapid flight: Horace, as he had not theſe in 
ſo great a degree, has been wiſe enough not to attempt 
to imitate him. Alcæus, Stefichorus, Simonides, and Ana- 
creon, were thoſe he choſe to copy after in the lyric way; 
and Archilochus in the iambic. Not but that our poet 
ſometimes ſoars in his flight very high, and ſupports 
himſelf with a becoming dignity in that elevation; but 
his flight 1s different from Pindar's, who ſoars above the 
clouds, and 1s always borne up by a favorable wind. Ho- 
RACE therefore muſt be owned inferior to him in this re- 
ſpect, and alſo in the form and character of his odes, which 
are continued, and not divided by frophes, antiſtrophes, 
and epedes, like thoſe of Pindar. Nor are we to imagine, 
that the want of this diviſion in the odes of Horace is 
to be aſcribed to any deſect in his language, which was 
rich and copious enough to have furniſhed that variety; we 
are rather to impute it to the muſic, which, as it was of a 
different kind, and far inferior to that of the Greeks, could 
not be accommodated to this ſort of poetry. If Horacx 
had been as much favored by the muſic as Pindar, I am 
apt to think he would have followed that diviſion, at leaſt 
in his Secular Poem, which, as it was compoſed for a very 
particular ſolemnity, and to be ſung by two choruſes of 
boys and girls, gave him a very natural occaſion of 1mi- 
tating the Greek poet. The Romans ſeem to have known 
nothing of theſe ſongs divided into ffrophes, ,antiftrophes, 
and epoges this appears not only from their odes, but 
alſo from the chorus of their tragedies, which was always 
continued, as may yet be ſeen in the chorus of the trage- 
dies of Seneca. 

But if Hor act was inferior to Pindar in enthuſiaſm, 
and what we may call poetical tranſport, he made ample 


| amends for this in other points: he was not only a great 


poet, but alſo a great philoſopher, and a great critic. In 
reading his works we meet with nothing that demeans the 
author; he in every thing appears a man who knew the 

| world 
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world perfectly, and always inſtructs in a way of paiet 
and humor. He explains to us in the cleareſt manner a 
the duties of civil life, and teaches us how to live well wich 
ourſelves, with our equals, and with our ſuperiors. The 
man in public or private life, the magiſtrate, the war. 
rior, the king and ſubject; in a word, all conditions and 
ſtages of life find in him precepts of the greateſt weight, 
and the beſt adapted to their ſeveral ſituations. 

It is ealy to give examples in every one of theſe way: 
When he addreſſes particulars, he adviſes them to content. 
ment in a moderate fortune; not to give themſelves up to 
the purſuits of ambition, or diſquiet their lives by unavail. 
ing cares. He exhorts them in adverſity to ſupport them. 
ſelves by the hopes of a change to the better, and in prod. 
perity to be prepared againſt the accidents life is liable to, 
Book II. Ode 3. 

AEquam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare meniem ; non ſecus in bouis 

Ab inſolenti temperatam 

1 ets. | 
And again, Ode 10. of the ſame Book : 

Sperat inſeſtis, metuil ſecundis 

Alleram ſortem bene preteratum 

Peftus. Informes hyemes reducit 

Jupiter; idem 

Stmmovet : nen, fi male nunc, & olim tain 

Sic erit. are 
Magiſtrates he teaches to gain an entire maſtery over their 
pafſions, to diſtribute juſtice with an unſhaken firmnels, 
and put the laws ſtrictly in execution. What a fine picture 
does he give, in the 5th Ode of his 4th Book, of the hap- 
pineſs which Lady enjoyed under the wiſe government of ſc 
Auruftts ? How often, in deſcribing the rules followed by 
that prince, to ſettle the tranquillity of the empire, and 
make his ſubjects happy, does he tacitly convey the finelt . 
inſtructions for perſons in a public character, armed with WW « 
power and authority? Where can we ſee the character ot Wit 
an able magiſtrate better drawn, than in the gth Ode of the 
tourth Book, addreſſed to Lollius, and applicd to him: þ 

— Eft animus tibi | it 

Rerumque prudens, & ſecundis Ten- 
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0 Temporibus dubiiſque rectus; 
ll Vindex avare fraudis, & abſtinens 
h Ducentis ad ſe cundla pecunie : 
0 Conſulque non unius anni; 
0 Sed quoties bonus atque fidus | 
{ Judex honeſtum prætulit utili, & 1 
1 Rejecit alto dona nocentium GW; | 
Vultu; & per obſtantes catervas 1 
Explicuit ſua victor arma. | 1 
[0 warriors he recommends hardineſs, and a ſtrict adhe- | 
nce to military diſcipline. They are to be trained up 1 
rom their infancy to toil and danger, and early inured to 
car hunger and watching, with all the other fatigues of 
camp. Book, III. Ode 2. | 
Anguſtam, amici, pauperiem pati | i 
Robuſtus acri militid puer | 
Condiſcat, & Parthos feroces 
Vexet eques metuendus haſtd ; | 
Vitamque ſub dio, & trepidis agat | 1 
In rebus. | 
0 inſtance in but one caſe more : he counſels the generals | | 


) 
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of armies, by ſetting before their eyes an example, that, 
to the protection of heaven, they ought to join, on their 
ide, care, watchfulneſs, and foreſight ; which are the ſure 1 
refource of armies in all the operations of war, and aſcer- ö 
tan the ſucceſs of the moſt hardy enterprizes. His words 
ae very remarkable: | 
Nil Claudiæ nonefficient manus ; 
Quas & benigno numine Jupiter — 
Defendit, & curæ ſagaces 1 
Expediunt per acuta belli. 2 
There is nothing ſo great or difficult, that the Neros will 1 
* not execute with ſucceſs; Jupiter always accompanies — — 
them with his protection, and their watchful care and | 
* foreſight extricates them happily from all the perils of [ 
war.“ Without this prudence and vigilance the greateſt 8 
lorce but deſtroys itſelf, and ſinks under its own weight: 5 
Vis conſilii expers mole ruit ſud, 
For the ſafety of ſtates does not ſo much conſiſt in their 1 
length and great armies, as the wiſdom and prudeuce 1 
2 | | ot i 
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of thoſe who ſit at the helm. For fo Sallyft has very wel 
obſerved: Ego ita comperi, omnia regna, civitates, natione, 
uſque ed proſperum imperium habuiſſe, dum apud eos vera con. 


xxvili 


filia valuerunt. © I have found it univerſally to hold true, 
ce that kingdoms, cities, and nations, have continued ty 
« flouriſh in proſperity, ſo long as they have had the advan. 
te tage of good counſels, and been wiſe enough to attend 
« to them.” What has been faid may ſerve to make u 
ſenſible of the uſefulneſs of Hor act's lyric poems, and 
the great inſtruction that may be drawn from them in eve- 
ry condition and circumſtance of life. It will be expected, 
that we now ſay ſomething of the nature and character of 
lyric poetry ; what are the laws preſcribed to it, and where- 
in its chief beauty conſiſts. As Horace and Pindar are al. 
lowed by all to ſtand in the firſt rank among this tribe of 
writers, I ſhall follow Dacier in making a few obſcrvations 
on their practice, by which we may be the better enabled 
to judge of works of this nature. 

The Ode is a ſhort poem, compoſed to be played upon 
the harp, or in imitation of ſuch as are played upon it. It 
employs in its different compoſitions all the ſeveral kinds of 
verſe, and often admits a variety of them in the ſame piece. 
Embracing too all manner of ſubjects, it treats thoſe of a 
leſſer kind with an air of gaiety, yet always noble; and the 
great ones with an elevation, that appears rather the effect 
of inſpiration and enthuſiaſm, than of a ſound judgment. 
What therefore we call the more elevated kind of lyric 
poetry, being the effect of enthuſiaſm, it neceſſarily follows: 

I. That it may begin with tranſport, and a certain poe- 
tical fury ; for inſpiration allows of theſe quick and ſudden 
emotions : and we meet with many inſtances of them in Pin- 
dar and Horace. Epic poetry is of quite a different cha- 
racter; for being a work of length, the poet is obliged to 
enter upon it with an exordium, to explain his ſubject, - and 
beg for inſpiration; and this exordium muſt be ſimple, be- 
cauſe it is only the poet that ſpeaks, who as yet is ſuppoſed 
not to be inſpired. This is the rule obſerved both by Ho- 
mer and Virgil. There is therefore a great difference be- 
twixt the way of beginning an ode, and the exordium of 
an epic poem. Not hut that the ode employs alſo ſome- 
| ; times 
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imes this ſort of exordium: it depends upon the poet to 
emand aid of the Muſes. It is a method that Pindar and 
grace have often taken; but theſe exordiums differ from 
he beginning of the ode, and are ſimple like thoſe of the 
pic poem. 

II. The poet ought to ſay things remarkable, new, and 
common. This is a rule Horace lays down to him- 
ſelf: 


| 


J 


| 


| 


Dicam inſigne, recens, adbuc 
Indictum ore alto. 
Of conſequence he muſt reje& whatever is little, low, or 
peaks the weakneſs of mcrtality ; as the ſame poet has it: 
Nil parvum, aut bumili modo, | 
Nil mortale loquar. Wy 
It is in the more ſublime lyric poetry as in painting. In 
lofty and heroic ſubjects a great painter does not amuſe 
himſelf in little flouriſhes and airs; he aims at grandeur, 
nobleneſs, and ſtrength in his figures, and rejects every 
thing frivolous, low or groveling. A great poet follows 
the ſame rule ; and when he deſcends to little ſubjects, ſuch 
as are gay and tender, and demand not that majeſty and 
ſtatelineſs, he nevertheleſs ſtill keeps up in ſome meaſure to 
his character, aims at novelty and gracefulneſs, and is par- 
ticularly careful in the choice of his ornaments. The ele- 
gant, the graceful, the noble, the great, the ſublime, plea- 
ſant images, figures, ſentences, 1t 1s out of theſe that he 
makes his choice. If he riſes above the clouds, he is able 
to ſupport himſelf in that elevation, and to deſcend from it 
without tumbling headlong ; and if at any time he takes 
his ſtand upon the earth, it is that he may gather from it 
the faireſt flowers. As a painter is not accounted a perfect 
maſter of his au- bol talent only conſiſts in repreſenting 
great and auguſt ſœnes; in like manner a lyric poet ma 
be looked upon as deficient, whoſe genius is only fitted for 
the more ſublime parts of compoſition. Both one and the 
other ought to poſſeſs all manners, the tender, the delicate, 
the lively and the trifling, that nature may be juſtly repre- 
ſented in all her different forms and ſhapes. | 
III. Lyric poets never obſerve rule or method in their 
pieces, nor affect todeliver themſelves ina train of connected 


ſentiments: 
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. ſentiments: inſpiration, free and unconfined, defpifes regu. 
larity and conſtraint. But it would be an error to infer 

ence, that judgment is entirely excluded : for this ſeeming 
diſorder muſt be conducted by the niceſt judgment; and 
the tranſitions, at the ſame time that they appear acciden- 
tal and without deſign, are all the effect of a nicely con- 
cealed art. 

IV. The ſeveral ſtanzas and couplets ought not to end e 
with points and witticiſms in the manner of epigrams, WW th 
Nothing 1s more remote from the nature of lyric poetry, m 
or ſavors leſs of inſpiration. A man truly inſpired is WW n 
above the little turns of wit: genius is his predominant 
talent, which is of a very different nature, as might eaſily 
be made appear by a variety of convincing examples. T 

V. As morality is, properly ſpeaking, the ſoul of poetry, fe 
here it muſt not be cold and trivial, but ſublime, elevated, WE © 
and brightened by all the ornaments ofa warm imagination, Wl {: 
It muſt at the ſame time be incorporated with the work, fo e 


as to make an eſſential part of it, not barely inlaid. el 

VI. Laſtly, in the verſe there muſt be number and har. b 
mony to charm the ear, I ſay, number and harmony, dit. h 
ferent from feet and rhyme; ſuch as reſults from a judi- k 


cious choice of terms, their magnificence, connexion, and 
arrangement, which, when done with art, gives them a p 
muſical rurn, that tranſports and raviſhes the ſoul. This t 
is that harmony which emer firſt gave an example of, and 
which ſo apparently reigns in the Odes of Pindar and Ho- 
race. There is no kind of muſic more perfect, or that 
gives the mind a truer pleaſure. This then is what we call 
lyric poetry; and wherever theſe characteriſtics are want- 
ing in a performance, it can have no juſt pretenſions to that 
name. This too may be the reaſon why we meet with ſo 
few that excel in it. It requires a happy genius; nor is that 
ſufficient, unleſs cultivated by a careful ſtudy of the anci- 
ents, and a perfect comprehenſion of all thoſe beauties in 
which they abound. 

To ſay truth, this is neceſſary in every ſpecies of writing, 
but I believe I may venture to ſay is more ſo in lyric poetry 
than any other. The Romans, ſo long as they depended up- 
on the mere ſtrength of natural genius, made bur ſmall pro- 
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fieiency in learning; but when they came to be acquainted 
with the great wits of Greece, and ſtudy their works, the 
caſe was ſtrangely altered. This appeared firſt in their 


dramatic poetry, which, by this means, in a ſhort time 


received very conſiderable improvements. Virgil, by copy- 
ing Theocritus, Heſicd, and Homer, gained great fame in all 
their different ways of writing; and as for Horace, he 
every where profeſſes himſelf an admirer and follower of 
the Greeks, We are not therefore to wonder, if he recom- 
mends to the poets of his own age, that they read day and 
night the Greet originals : 

Vos exemplaria Gre ca 

No#urnd verſate manu, verſate diurnd. 
This then we fee is the method which found reaſon has in 
former times dictated, and ſtill continues to dictate. It is 
by an adherence to it, that our modern poets have acquired 
ſolid renown ; for we find in fact, that they are the moſt 
eſteemed, who moſt profeſs to admire and follow the anci- 
ents, Where this has been neglected, we meet with nothing 
but vanity and preſumption ; and whatever fame ſome may 
have gained, it is only with the unthinking part of man- 
kind, and of but very ſhort duration. 

We have thus brought down the hiſtory of lyric 
poetry from its original to the times of Horace; ſhewn 
the ſeveral changes that happened to it, and given ſome 
account of the chief poets who cultivated it. It remains 
that we proceed to a view of the other part of Horace's 
works; I mean his Satires. And here obſerving the ſame 
method as before, we ſhall endeavour to give, from the 
beſt authors, the origin, antiquity, growth, and com- 
pletement of ſatire among the Romans; deſcribe the na- 
ture of that poem, its ſeveral ſorts, and diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics, and conclude with a compariſom of Horace, 
Tuvenal and Perſius. 


With reſpect to the origin of ſatire, there are great diſ- 


putes among the critics; ſome deducing it from the ſa- 
tiric drama of the Greeks, others with no leſs warmth con- 
tending that it is wholly of Roman extract. Of the firſt 
opinion are Julius Scaliger and Heinſius; Caſaubon, Rigalti- 
es and Dacier maintain the latter. It is certain that fatire, 
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conſidered as an invective poem, is common to all nations. 
Nature teaches us, when provoked by others, to reproach 
them with their faults, and we find implanted in us a ſenſe 
of ridicule, by which we are diſpoſed to laugh at whatever 
appears abſurd and fantaſtical. But when we conſider ſatire 
as a particular ſpecies of poetry, and find it cultivated un- 
der different forms in Greece and Rome; it then becomes a 
queſtion, whether the Romans, who were later than the 
Greeks, might not take the name and firſt hint of this 
poem from them, giving it only a different turn; or whe- 
ther it was not entirely of their own growth, and in uſe 
among them before they had any commerce with that peo- 
le. 

We ſhall begin with the opinion of Scaliger and Heinſius, 
who make it to deſcend to Rome from Greece. They tell us, 
that the proper name of this poem is Satyra, with a y, and 
derive it from that mixt kind of animal, or, as the ancients 
thought him, rural God, made up of a form betwixt a man 
and a goat, called by the Greeks a Satyr, and by the Romans 
a Faun. Thus, according to them, from the word Satyrus, 
comes Sahra; and this they the more earneſtly contend for, 
not only becauſe of the affinity of the name, but alfo be- 
cauſe of the great reſemblance which they pretend to find 
betwixt the ſatire of the Romans, and the ſatirical pieces of 
the Greeks. Let us therefore examine into the original of 
theſe Greexz ſatiric poems, and ſee whether we can meet 
with any ſuch reſemblance, 8 | 
The Grecians, in celebrating their feſtivals to Bacchus, 
Ceres, and the other Deities, to whoſe bounty they ſuppoſed 
themſelves indebted for their corn and wine, and other helps 
of life, introduced a dance of Satyrs. Theſe Satyrs, as I 
have before deſcribed them, were a mixt kind of animal, and 
were, with the Sileni, ſuppoſed to be the tutors, attendants, 
and companions of Bacchus. The Greeks therefore habiting 
themſelves like theſe rural Deities, and carrying caniſters 
and cornucopias full of ſeveral kinds of fruit in their hands, 
imitated them in their ruſtic dances, to which they joined 
ſongs, with ſome ſort of rude harmony, but without certain 
numbers, and to theſe they added a kind of chorus. Te 
Pis, or whoſoever he was that firſt invented tragedy, mig 
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with it this chorus and dances of Satyrs. Their character 
too, which was that of mirth and wantonneſs, was ſtill kept 
up. His deſign in this was, no doubt, to keep up the at- 
tention of the common people, who are apt to grow weary 
of good ſenſe, and, as daily experience may teach us, are 
ſo fond of nothing as buffoonery and farce. Horace, in 
his Art of Poetry, gives the ſame account of the matter : 

Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 

Mom etiam agreſtes Satyros nudavit, & afper 

Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit; ed quod 

Mecebris erat & gratd novitate morandus 

Speltator, ſuntiuſqe ſacris, & potus, & exlex, | 
From hence it came, that in the Olympic games, where the 
poets contended for four prizes, the ſatyric tragedy was 
the laſt of them ; for, in the reſt, the Satyrs were excluded 
from the chorus. Euripides has, by good fortune, left be- 
| hind him one of thoſe fatyric pieces, called the Cyclops. 
By this we may be enabled to form ſome tolerable judg- 
ment of tkoſe poems, and, at the ſame time, fee wherein 
they reſemble the Roman ſatire. The ſtory, upon which 
the fable of this piece was founded, is well known. After 
the deſtruction of Troy, Ulyſſes, propoſing to return into his 
own country, was prevented by a variety of incidents, and 
forced to wander ten years; during which ſpace he expe- 
rienced all the rigors of fortune, Among the reſt of his 
adventures, he and his companions were driven upon that 
part of the coaſt of Sicily, which was inhabited by the - 
clops. They applied immediately for relief to Silenus and 
the Satyrs, who were herdſmen to Polyphemus the one-eyed 
giant, and by them kindly received and entertained; but 
being at laſt perceived by Polyphemus himſelf, they were, 
. contrary to the rules of hoſpitality, ſhut up in priſon. Ulyſſes 
eloquently pleaded in his own and followers behalf, but all in 
vain; for they were put down into a den, and ſome of them 
devoured. The hero, greatly provoked at this outrage, 
and bent upon revenge, contrived to make him drunk, and 
when he was a ſleep thruſt out his eye with a firebrand. By 
this means he eſcaped with the remaining part of his fol- 
lowers, and freed $7/enus and the Sathrs from their ſervitude 
under Polyphemus, who were now remitted to their firſt li- 
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berty of attending and accompanying their patron Bac- 
cus. 

We ſee then the nature of theſe ſatyricy poems, which 
were a mixture of farce and tragedy. The adventure of 
Ulyſſes was to entertain the wiſer part of the audience, 
and the uncouth perſon of Silenus and the Satyrs to divert 
the common people with their groſs railleries. But in what 
can theſe be ſaid to reſemble the ſatire of the Romans? or 
where is the hkeneſs between a paſtoral tragedy and a pa- 
per of verſes ſatirically written? The character and raillery 
of the Satyrs 1s the only thing that looks like affinity; but 
ſure that can never give foundation to think that the one is 
derived from the other. What may have poſſibly led Scali- 
ger and Jeinjius into this miſtake, is, that Hor Ack, giv- 
ing an account of the origin of poetry among the Romans, 
tells us, that they had certain young men, who at their 
feſtivals (in a manner not unlike to the Satyrs of the Greeks) 
danced. and ſung, after their uncouth manner, to a certain 
kind of verſe which they called S2iurnian. It was more- 

le e holydays, which were a mixture 

of devotion and debauchery, for theſe ruſtics to reproach 
each other with their faults, in a ſort of extempore poetry, 
and to anſwer in the ſame kind of groſs mier. The ver- 
ſes are: 

Agricolæ priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, 

Condita pp frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 

Corpus, & ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentem, 

Cum ſociis operum, & pueris, & conjuge fidd, 

Tellurem porco, Silvanum latte piabant, 

Floribus & vino Genium, memorem brevis ævi. 

As this ſeems to have ſome reſemblance to the ſinging 
and dancing of the Satyrs among the Greeks, ſo it was what 
gave the firſt hint of fatire among the Romans: and it 1s 
further remarkable, that this cuſtom, as it had ſomething 
of the nature f the old Grecian comedy in it, ſo, in proceſs 


of time, it had the ſame fortune; for both, degenerating 


into abuſe, were foibidden by law. For ſo Horace 
£923 on to tell us, in the forecited paſſage : 

t ejcennina per hunc invecta licentia morem, 

Verſobits alternis epprobria ruſtica fudit ; | 

-  Libertefque 
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Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos 

Luſit amabiliter: donec jam ſævus apertam 

In rabiem verti capit jocus, & per honeſtas 

Ire domos impunè minax. Doluere cruento 
Dente laceſſiti; fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione ſuper communi : quin etiam lex 
Penaque lata, malo que nollet carmine quenquam 
Deſcribi. Vertere modum, formidine fuſtis 

A bene dicendum deleftandumgue redatti. 

Hear now what the ſame poet ſays, ſpeaking of the old 
Greek comedy : 

Succeſſit vetus his comædia, non fine multd 

Laude; ſed in vitium libertas excidit, & vim 

Dignam lege regi: lex eſt accepta ; choruſque 

Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 

No wonder, therefore, if Scaliger and Heinſius, finding 
ſuch a likeneſs between the origin of the {atyric tragedy of 
the Greeks, and ſatire among the Romans, conclude, that 
the one is derived from the other. Perhaps they imagined 
that Horace here was ſhewing the original of poetry in 

eneral, Grecian as well as Roman; or that the mirth and 
jollity of theſe Roman feſtivals were an imitation of the 
ſongs and dances of the Satyrs at the feſtivals of the Greeks. 
But this would be confounding two things, in themſelves, 
very different; for the Romans knew nothing of theſe Grecian 
demi-gods: and their firſt farces, which were the rudi- 
ments of their poetry, were written before they had any 
communication with the Greeks. All that we can infer from 
it 1s, that as nature is the ſame in all places, and poetry 
took its firſt riſe from the feſtivals that were held in honor 
of the Gods; ſo there ſeems to have been a great reſcm- 
blance in the original and progreſs of it both among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

It appears, therefore, that the ſatyric drama of the 
Greeks, and ſatire of the Romans, had no affinity but in 


name; and, to ſay truth, it ſeems to be on this chiefly, that 


Scaliger and Heinſius have founded their conjecture. But Ca- 
ſauben and his followers, with reaſon, reject this derivation: 
for the word Satira, as it ſignifies a poem, can never, with 
any propriety, be made to come from Sc:yrus. For /atira 
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is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger; muſt be under- 
ſtood; ſo that the Greek poem, made in imitation of the 
manner of a Satyr, and expreſſing his qualities, muſt pro- 
perly be called /atyrical, not ſatire. That the Grecians, in- 
deed, had ſuch poems muſt be allowed ; but then they 
were wholly different in kind from that to which the Ro- 
mans gave the name of Satire. 

Beſides the ſatyric tragedies, the Greeks had another 
kind of poem, which they called Si. Theſe, indeed, ap- 
proached more nearly to the Roman ſatire, and were full of 
railleries and invectives; as we may eafily diſcern from ſome 
fragments ſtill remaining of the Silli of Timon. Caſaubon 
derives the name from &67znus the foſter-father of Bacchus ; 
but afterwards, conſider ing a little better of it, he changes 
his mind, and deduces the word a9 Tz evaaaivu, from their 
ſcoffing and petulancy. There is, however, this eſſential 
difference between theſe and the Roman ſatire, that the illi, 
from one end to the other, were nothing but parodies; 
that is, verſes patched up from great poets, and turned into 
quite another ſenſe than their authors intended. Of this 
kind is the famous Cento of Auſamus, where the words are 
taken from Virgil; but, being applied to a quite different 
ſenſe, they make the relation of a wedding- night, and 
fulſomely deſcribed the very act of conſummation in the 
words of the modeſteſt of all poets. In like manner, in the 
Silk of Timon, the words are taken from Homer, and the 
tragic poets; but ſatirically applied to ſome cuſtoms and 

ſects of philoſophy which he arraigns. The Roman ſatire, 
on the contrary, never uſes any of theſe parodies. Some- 
times, indeed, they repeat the verſes of other men, as 
Horace, in the fifth Satire of the ſecond Book, cites two 
lines from Turius, and Perſius fone of Nerg's; but not with 
a defign to invert the ſenſe, but only to ridicule them. 
The $7; therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to be the original 
of Reman ſatire, inaſmuch as parody is eſſential to one, and 
no way belongs to the other. 

Thus we have examined into the pretenſions of Greece, 
and found that the Remoans borrowed neither the name nor 
the manner of their ſatires thence. The truth is, ſatire, as 
we have it in the works of Horace, Perſius, and Juvenal, 

Was 
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was a kind of poetry known only to the Romans. Quinti- 
lian ſays, in expreſs terms, Satira quidem tota noſtra eff ; 
Satire is wholly of our own growth. Honk Ack too, in 
the laſt Satire of his firſt Book, ſpeaking of his predeceſſor 
in that way of poetry, calls him, Græcis intacti carminis 
auftor. Thus the poct and orator, both the beſt critics 
of the times in which they hved, are clearly on our fide. 
Let us fee, then, whether we can, from Caſauben, give a na- 
tural etymology of the word. Satire, fays he, comes from 
ſatura, a Roman word, which ſignifies full and abundant, 
where nothing is wanting to a due perfection. It is thus, as 
Dacier obſerves, that we ſay, /atur cblor, when the wool 
has taken the whole tincture, and drunk in as much of the 
dye as it can receive. According to this derivation, from 
fatur comes ſatura, which, in the latter times of the re- 
public, was more commonly written with an 7, /atira; in 
like manner, as opzumus was changed into cptimus, and 
maxumus into maximus. Saturn is an adjective, and ſup- 
poſes. forne ſubſtantive underſtood ; for the Romans com- 
monly ſaid /aturam, referring it to lancem, and ſalura lanx 
was properly a charger, or large platter full of all ſorts of 
fruits, which was offered yearly to Ceres and Bacchus, as the 
primitiæ, or firſt gatherings. Diomedes, the grammarian, 


has perfectly well explained this cuſtom of the Romans, and 


the word /atura, in the following paſſage: Lars referla va- 
rits multiſque primitiis ſacris Cereris inferebatur, & d copid & 
ſaturitate rei Satura vocabatur; ciijus generis lancium & Vir- 
gilius in Georgicis meminit, cum hoc modo dictt : 
Lancibus & pandis fumantia reddimus exta. 
Er Lanceſaue & liba feremus. | 

« A large platter filled with all manner of fruits was of- 
<« fered on the feſtivals of Cere, and on account of its va- 
c riety and abundance called Satura. Virgil ſpeaks of 
e theſe platters in his Georgics, when he ſays, Ve will cf. 
& fer the ſmoking entrails in great platters, And, in an- 
* other place, We will offer the chargers and the cakes.” 
From this the word /atura came to be applied to many 
other ſorts. of mixtures; as Feſtus calls it a kind of olla, or 
hotchpotch made of ſeveral forts of meats. Laws were 
allo. called Leges Saturæ, when they were of ſeveral heads 
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and titles, as the Lex Julia, Papia, Poppæa, which may be 
likened to one of our tacked bills of parliament, and was 
called Mijcella, the ſame with ſatura. Hence the phraſe; 
Per ſaturam legem ferre, to carry a law without telling the 
ſenators, or counting voices, when they were in haſte. Sally/? 
too ſays, after Lælius; Per ſalurom ſententias exquirere, when, 


to ſpeak in our language, a point was carried by the 


houſe's dividing, and a majority being viſtbly on one fide. 
The Hiſceri Saturæ, or per ſaturam, of Peſcennius Feſtus, 
were nothing elſe but miſcellaneous tracts of hiſtory, 

From all which it might be conjectured, that the diſcourſes 
of Funius, Lucilius, and Horace took their name; and that 
they were called $a/ires, Quia multis & variis rehbas hec car- 
mina referta ſunt, as Porphyrius ſays. But Dacier affirms, 
that it is not immediately from thence, that theſe ſatires are 
ſo called; for that name, he tells us, had been before applied 
to other things, which more nearly reſembled theſe diſ- 
courſes of Horace, This, continues he, muſt be ex- 
plained in a method which C2/aubon never thought of, and 


which will ſet the matter in ſo clear a light, that no farther 


room will be left for doubr. 

During the ſpace of almoſt four hundred years, ſince the 
building of their city, the Romans had never known any 
entertainments of the ſtage, Chance and jollity firſt found 
out thoſe verſes, which they called Saturnian, becauſe they- 
ſuppoſed ſuch to have been in uſe under Saturn; and Fęſcen- 
nine, from Feſcennina, a town in Tuſcany, where they were firſt 
praiſed. This rovghcaſt and unknown poetry was inſtead 
of ſtage-plays, for the ſpace of an hundred and twenty years 
together. Theſe verſes, we may well ſuppoſe, were rude and 
unpoliſhed, without feet or meaſure, and nearer to proſe 
than poetry, as being made extempore, by a people wholly 
given up to mirth and drinking. The actors, with a groſs 
and ruſtic kind of raillery, reproached one another with their 
failings; and, at the ſame time, were no way ſparing of it 
to the audience. Somewhat of this cuſtom was afterwards 
retained in their Saturnalia, or fealt of Saturn, celebrated in 
December : at leaſt all kind of freedom of ſpeech was then 
allowed to ſlaves, even againſt their maſters, and we are 
not without ſore imitation of it in our Chriflmas=2ambols. 

We 
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We cannot, continues Dacier, better repreſent them, than by 
imagining a company of clowns on a holyday, dancing in 
a lubberly manner, and upbraiding one another, in extem- 
pore doggrel, with their defects and vices; and the ſtories 
that were told them in bakehouſes and barbers' ſhops. 
This is what Horace expreſsly ſays, in the firſt Epiſtle of | 
his ſecond Book: | 
Feſcennina per hunc invefta licentia mcrem, | 
Venſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit. | 
Tothis hobbling ſort of verſe there ſoon ſucceeded an- | 
other ſort of poem, more poliſhed, which was alſo full of | 
pleaſant raillery, but without any mixture of obſcenity. | 
This ſort of poetry appeared under the name of Satire, be- | 
cauſe of its variety ; and this /atire was adorned with com- | 
| 
| 
| 


2 — * 


poſitions of muſic, and with dances, hut laſcivious poſtures 
were baniſhed from it. So much we can collect from Livy 
Book VII. of his Hiſtory. Vernaculis artificibys, quia Hiſter 
Tuſco verbo Ludio vocabatur, nomen Hiſtrionibus indilum: qui | 
non ſicut ante Feſcennino verſu ſimilem, compejitum temere ac ru- i} 
dem, alternis jaciebant ; ſed impletas modis Satiras, deſcripto : 
jam ad tibicinem cantu, motuque congruenti peragelant, (Mi- 
« fer in the Tuſcan language ſignifies a player, and there- 
ce fore thoſe actors, which were firſt brought from Erruria 
te to Rome, had the name of /iftriones given them: they 
* played not the former extempore {tuff of Feſcennine verſes, 
« or clowniſh jeſts; but what they acted was a kind of ci- 
* vil cleanly farce, with muſic and dances, and motions 
te that were proper to the ſubject.” 

Livius Andronicus found the ſtage in this condition, 
when he firſt thought of ſupplying it with the nobler enter- li 
tainment of tragedies and comedies, in imitation of the _ | 
Greeks. Theſe new pieces appearing more uſeful and amu- 
ſing, the people ran in crowds to fee them, and for ſome 


time neglected their former fatires ; but ſoon after they took 
them up again, and then they joined them to their come- 
dies; playing them at the end of the drema, in the lame fa 
manner as farces are acted at this day upon our theatres, i 


in the nature of a ſeparate entertainment from. the play ij 
Itclf, But, more particularly, they were joined to the A- 1 
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tellane fables, ſays Caſaubon, and changed their name from 
Satires to Exodia, which they ever afterwards retained. 
Thus far we have followed Dacier and Caſaubon; but as 
Mr. Dryden, in his admirable preface before the Engliſh 
tranſlation of Juvenal (to which we have been greatly 
obliged in this diſſertation), has carried this matter farther, 
and ſtarted a very ingenious conjecture, we ſhall tranſcribe 
from him what may be neceſſary to make his opinion well 

underſtood. | 
Anaronicus was a Grecian born, and being made a ſlave 
by Livius Salinator, and brought to Rome, had the edu- 
cation of his patron's children committed to him : which 
truſt he diſcharged ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his ma- 
ſter; that he gave him his liberty. Andronicus, thus become 
a freeman of Reme, added to his own name that of Livius 
his maſter; and, as it has been obſerved, was the firſt au- 
thor of a regular play in that commonwealth. Being al- 
readv inſtructed, in his native country, in the manners and 
decencies of the Athenian theatre, and converſant in the 
Archea Comedia, or old comedy of Ariftephanes, and the 
reſt of the Grecian poets, he took from that model his own 
deſigning of plays for the Roman ſtage: the firſt of which 
was repreſented in the year 514, from the building of the 
city, after the end of the firſt Punic war, and the year 

before Eunius was born. | | 
On this hint I will adventure to advance another propo- 
ſition, which I hope the learned will approve: and though 
we have not any thing of Andronicus remaining to juſtify my 
conjecture, yet it is exceeding probable, that having read 
the works of thoſe Grecian wits, his countrymen, he imi- 
tated not only the ground-work, but alſo the manner of 
their writing. And how grave ſoever his tragedies might 
be; yet, in his comedies, he expreſſed the way of Ariſto- 
phanes, Eupolis, and the reſt, which was to call ſome perſcps 
by their proper names, and to expoſe their defects to the 
laughter of the people. Now, if this be granted, we may 
eaſily ſuppoſe, that the firſt hint of ſatirical plays, on the 
Roman 3 was given by the Greets: not from their ſa- 
tyric drama, for the contrary of that has been already 
ſhewn; but from their old comedy, which was firſt wa 

date 
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tated by Livius Andronicus. Nor will this contradict the 
teſtimony of Horace and Quintilian, who ſpeak of ſatire, 
not as in its firſt elements, but as it was formed into a ſe- 
parate work; begun by Eunius, purſued by Lucilius, and 
completed afterwards by Horace. The proof depends only 
on this poſtulatum, that the comedies of Andronicus, which 
were imitations of the Greek, were alſo imitations of their 
railleries, and reflections on particular perſons. If this be 
granted, it is eaſy to infer, that the firſt light, which was 
given to the Roman theatrical ſatire, was from the plays of 
Livius Andronicus. This will appear with yet greater evi- 
dence, when I come to ſpeak of Ennius. So far Mr. Dry- 
den: but let us return to Dacier. | 

A year after Livius Andrenicus had introduced theſe new 
plays at Rome, Exnius was born; who, when he was grown 
up to man's eſtate, having ſeriouſly conſidered the genius 
of the Romans, and with what eagerneſs they run after the 
firſt ſatires, began to think that poems written not to be 
acted upon the theatre, but read, and which retained the 
pleaſantry, the venom, and the raillery upon particular 
perſons and general vices, might, perhaps, meet with a 
kind reception. He made trial, and wrote ſeveral pieces, 
to which he gave the name of Satires. Theſe pieces were 
of the ſame nature with the Satires of Horace, both as 
to the matter and variety, The only conſiderable differ- 
ence is, that Ennius did not confine himſelf to one ſort of 
verſe, but taking example from the Greeks, and even from 


Homer himſelf, in his Margites, joined together ſeveral kinds 


of verſe in the ſame poem. For he mingled hexameters 
with iambic trimeters, or with trochaic tetrameters; as ap- 
pears by thoſe fragments, which are yet remaining of him. 
In theſe Satires of Funius, then, there was the variety, the 
railleries, the alluſions, the fables, the dialogue; in a 
word, every thing that belonged to the compoſition of the 
firſt ſatirical farces, except the muſic and dances. Let 
us now ſee what Mr. Dryden has added to theſe remarks of 
Dacier, to ſupp2rt his own conjecture, 

Here, ſays he, we have Decier making out that Eunius 
was the firft ſatiriſt in that way of writing, which was of 
his invention; that is, ſatire abſtracted from the ſtage, and 
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new-modelled into papers of verſes on ſeveral ſubjects, 
But he will have Ennius to take the ground-work of ſatire 
from the firſt farces of the Romans, rather than from the 
formed plays of Livius Andronicus, which were copied from 
the old Gretꝶ comedy. It may poſſibly be ſo, but Dacier 
knows no more of it than I do. And it ſeems to me the 
more probable opinion, that he rather imitated the fine 
railleries of the Greets, which he ſaw in the pieces of An- 
droaicus, than the coarſeneſs of his old countrymen, in their 
clowniſh extemporary way of jeering. But, beſides this, 
it is univerſally granted, that Eunius, though an Lalian, was 
excellently learned in the Greek language. His verſes were 
ſtuffed with fragments of it, even to a fault; and he him- 
ſelf belieyed, according to the Pythagorean opinion, that the 
ſoul of Homer was transfuſed into him. If I might be allow- 
ed to give my opinion, after ſo great a man as Mr. Dryden, 
there ſeems to be little neceſſity for ſuppoſing that Eunius 
borrowed any part of the plan, or deſign of his poem, from 
the Greeks, The variety, the pleaſantry, the railleries, 
yea, and the reflections on particular perſons, were all 
practiſed in the firſt farces, before the Greek comedy was 
introduced. The plan therefore of. Eunius's poems was 
tormed entirely upon theſe. But, as they had been rude 
d barbarous, and as, by the introduction of the Greek co- 
medy, the Roman taſte was much improved; it behoved 
Enmnius to aim at correctneſs and propriety in his compoſi- 
tions. Add, moreover, that as theſe pieces were written 
only to be read, and were deſtitute of the helps of action 
and repreſentation, ſomething was to be done to make up 
for this want. Eunius, therefore, applied himſelf ſeriouſly 
to the ſtudy of the Greek comedy, and, by carefully ob- 
ſerving their manner and art of pleaſing, was enabled to 
give his Satires a certain elegance and delicacy, which that 
way of writing before knew nothing of. J here is the more 
reaion to believe this to have been really the caſe, becauſe, 
as we ſhall afterwards ſee, Lucilius followed the ſame me- 

thod. | 
Pacuvius ſucceeded Eunius in this way of ſatire; but as 
there are now none of his works remaining, we are not 
able to judge what improvements he made in it. 
| Lucilins 
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Lucilius was born at the time when Pacuvius flouriſhed 
moſt. He alſo wrote Satires after the manner of Eunius, 
but gave them a more gracetul turn, and imitated more 
cloſely the old comedy of the Greeks. This Horace tells 
us expreſsly in the beginning of the fourth Satire of his 
firſt Book. By this means he conſiderably improved the 
Roman ſatire, and wholly eclipſed his predeceſſors, It is 
thus that we are to explain the paſſage of Horace, Book 
II. Satire I. 

---- Duid? cùm eft Lucilius auſiis 

Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem. 
And alſo Quintilian, where he fays, Lib. 10. Satira quidem 
tota noſtra eſt, in qua primus inſignem laudem adeptus eft Luci- 
lius. Caſaubon, therefore, is guilty of a palpable miſtake, 
when he ſays that the Satires of Lucilius were wholly diffe- 
rent in ſpecies from thoſe of Ennius and Pacuvius. Diome- 
des, the grammarian, led him into this error. The paſſage 
that occaſioned it, is this: Satira eſt carmen apud Romanos, 


non quidem apud Græcos, maledicum, & ad carpenda hominum 


vitia, Archææ comædiæ charaktere compoſitum, quale ſcripſerunt 
Lucilius, & Horatius, & Perſius Nr, olim carmen, quod ex 
variis poematibus conſtabat, Satira dicebatur, quale ſcripſerunt 
Pacuvius ( Hnnius. Satire among the Romans, but not 
s among the Greets, was a biting invective poem, made af- 
te ter the model of the ancient comedy, for the reprehen- 
ſion of vice; and ſuch were the poems of Lucilius, of Ho- 
te race, and of Perfius: but in former times the name 
ce of Satire was given to poems, which were compoſed of 
© ſeveral ſorts of verſes, ſuch as were made by Ennius and 
te Pacuvius. It is plain, that Diomedes diſtinguiſhes here 
between the Satires of Lucilius, and thoſe of Ennius and Pa- 
cuvius; but the reaſon, which he gives for this diſtinction, 
is ridiculous and falſe. The grammarian had not ſufficiently 
examined the nature and origin of theſe two ſatires, which 
were entirely alike both in the matter and the form. 
For Tucilius had only added more politeneſs and more ſalt, 


without any change in the ſubſtance of the poem; and if 


he has not joined together ſeveral ſorts of verſes on the 
lame piece, like Enmus, yet he has compoſed ſeveral Sa- 
tires in ſeveral ſorts of verſes, One poem conſiſted only 
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of hexameters, another was entirely of iambics, a third of 


trochaics, as is viſible by the fragments yet remaining of 


his works. In ſhort, if the Satires of Lucilius are therefore 
to be held different from thoſe of Emius, becauſe he added 
much to the beauty of theſe poems, as Ca/aubon pretends : 
it would follow thence, that thoſe of Horace and Lucilius were 
alſo wholly different, becaufe Horace no lefs ſurpaſſed Luci- 
lius in elegance, that he had done his predeceſſor Enxius. 
We have thus traced the origin, iinprovement, and per- 
ſection of ſatire. But before I proceed to ſpeak profeſſedly 
of thoſe graces that were added to tt by our poet, and com- 
pare him with Juvenal and Perſius, it will he proper to take 
notice of another kind of ſatire, which was alfo defcended 
from the ancients, and is commonly known by the name 
of Yarronian or Menippean ſatire ; becauſe Harro, the moſt 


imitated in his works the manner of Menippus, the Gada- 
renian, who profeſſed the philoſophy of the Cynics. 

This ſatire was not only compoſed of ſeveral forts of 
verſe, but mixed alſo with profe, and had Greet fprinkled 
amongſt the Latin. Quintilian, after ſpeaking of the ſa- 
tire of Lucilius, adds; Alterum illud eft & prius Satire ge- 


nus, quod non ſold carminum varietate mixtum condidit Teren- 


tins Varro, vir Remencrum eruditiſſimus. There is another 
and former kind of Satire, compoſed by Terentius Varro, 


c the moſt learned of the Romans, in which he was not 
« ſatisfied alone with mixing ſeveral kinds of verſe,” The 


only difficulty of this paſſage is, that Quintilian tells us 
this fatire of Varro was of a former kind, For how can 
this be ſuppoſed, when Varro was contemporary with Cicero, 
and after Lucilius? He could not therefore mean, that it 
was the firſt in order of time, but only that, being a mixture 
of ſeveral ſorts of verſe, it was more after the manner of En- 
nius and Pacuvius, than Lucilius, who was more correct in his 
compoſitions, and gave himſelf leſs liberty in mixing diffe- 
rent kinds of verſe in the ſame poem. We have nothing now 
remaining of theſe Farronian Satires, except a few inconſi- 
derable fragments, and thoſe for-the moſt part much cor- 
rupted. There are indeed ſeveral titles preſerved, genc- 
rally double, and which makes us ſenſible of the great va- 
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riety of ſubjects Varro had treated of. The mock deifica- 
tion of Claudius by Seneca, Petronius Arbiter, many of the 
dialogues of Lucian, and the Sympoſium or Ceſars of Julian 
the emperor, are all ſo many entire Satires in this way. 

We come now to ſpeak of Horacs himſelf, what 
ornaments he added to ſatire, and whether he was excelled 
by Perfius or Juvenal, who came after him. As theſe au- 
thors have each of them their particular merit and favor- 
ers, the comparing them together, in order to decide their 
title to preference, is no eaſy taſk. It is natural for a com- 
mentator or critic, who has labored long upon an author, 
to contract a certain liking to him, and endeavour to rank 
him above all others in the ſame way. Thus Dacier and 
Heinſius raiſe Horace above the other two: Scaliger, 
Rigaltius, &c. give the preference to Juvenal; and Caſau- 
bon, who had taken great pains upon Perſius, and was per- 
haps the firſt commentator who underſtood him tolerably, 
debaſes both Horace and Juvenal, that he may exalt him. 
That I may avoid the imputation of ſuch a partiality, I ſhall 
here fairly ſtate the character of each, ſhew his particular 
merit as it is acknowledged by all, and by this means en- 
deavour to give every one his proper due. 

Hor ace came immediately after Lucilius, and was 
reſolved, if poſſible, to ſurpaſs him in his own manner. 
Lucilius, we find, was negligent in his compoſitions, and in- 
correct in his verſification ; he was moreover apt to run into 
excurſions quit foreign to the ſubject, and in all his writ- 
ings aimed at a ſimple unadorned ſtyle. Our poet, who 
ſaw that ſatire was ſtill capable of farther improvements, 
ſet himſelf to confider the nature of this poem, that he might 


not only avoid the faults into which his predeceſſor had fal- 


len, but give it alſo ſuch finiſhing ftrokes, as it yet ſeemed 


to want. The chief end of it was to diſcountenance vice, 


and recommend virtue. Inſtruction therefore was main] 

to be regarded, as that on which all the reſt turned; but the 
manner of conveying that inſtruction was left wholly to his 
own choice. It appears that he looked upon the humble 
unadorned ſtyle of Lucilius as beft anſwering this purpoſe. 
The precepts of morality ſtrike moſt, when expreſſed in plain 


and ſimple language. It is for this reaſon that he ſtudies 
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more a certain perſpicuity and clearneſs of phraſe, than the 
ornaments and heights of poetry. But though he agreed 
with Lucilius in preferring the ſermo pedeſtris, he is yet ex- 
tremely attentive to the purity and correctneſs of his ſtyle, 
which his predeceſſor had notoriouſly neglected. He is, 


moreover, carefulto keep his ſubject cloſe in view, and mul- 


tiply his inſtructions in every line; and all this in a way 
of delicate raillery and humour, that infinitely delights the 
reader. 

Here, then, we ſeem to have hit upon the diſtinguiſhing 
excellences of HoRAck's Satires, viz. the extenſiveneſs 
of his morals, and delicacy of his raillery. In theſe he has 
never been equalled by any writer, ancient or modern; and 
ſo long as his pre-eminence here remains undiſputed, critics 
may give what commendations they pleaſe to Juvenal on 
account of the harmony of his numbers, and the ſtrength 
and vigor of his genius: yet he mult ſtill be owned infe- 
rior to Horace, becauſe he falls below him in what con- 
ſtitutes the very eſſence of ſatire. But to ſet this matter in 
a yet clearer light, I ſhall here tranſlate what Dacier has 
faid upon this ſubject. 

T cannot give a more juſt idea of the merit of Ho- 
 RACE'S Satires, than by comparing them to the ſtatues 
of the Sent, to which Alcibiades compares Socrates in the 
Sympoſium. They were figures which had nothing agree- 
able or beautiful on their outſide; but when any one took 
the pains to open them, and ſearch into them, he there found 
the figures of all the Deities. Juſt ſo, in the ſhape that 
Horace preſents himſelf to us in his Satires, we ſee no- 
thing, at the firſt view, which deſerves our attention: he 
ſeems rather fit to amuſe children, than employ the conſi- 
deration of men of ſenſe. But when we remove the cruſt 
that hides him from our ſight, when we diſcover him to 
the bottom, thenwe find all the D:vininics in a full aſſembly; 
that is to ſay, all the virtues which ought to be the continual 
exerciſe of thoſe, who ſeriouſly endeavour to correct their 


vices. In theſe two Books it is the chief deſign of the poet 


to inſtruct us how we may beſt combat our vices, regulate 
our paſſions, follow nature, give bounds to our deſires, di- 
ſtinguiſh truth from falſhood, and ideas from the things 

themſelves: 
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themſelves : to call us back from our prejudices, and make 
us underſtand exactly the principles and motives of all our 
actions: to teach us to avoid the ridicule which all men 
fall into, who are obſtinately bent to maintain their notions 
without ſubmitting them to a fair examination, In a word, 
he labors to render us happy in relation to ourſelves, agree- 
able and faithful to our friends, and diſcreet, ſerviceable, 
and well-bred, towards thoſe with whom we are obliged to 
live and converſe. To make his terms well underſtood, to 
explain the figures he employs, or conduct his readers 
through the labyrinth of ſome perplexed ſentence, or ob- 
ſcure parentheſis, is no great matter: and, as Epie!us ſays, 
there 1s nothing of beauty in all this, or that is truly worthy 
of a wiſe man. The principal and moſt important point to 
us is, to ſhew the uſe, the reaſon, and the proof of his 
precepts; and make us ſenſible, that they who endeavour 
not to correct themſelves, according to ſo exact a model, are 
juſt like the patients who have open before them a book of 
admirable receipts for their diſeaſes, and pleaſe themſelves 
with reading it, without comprehending the nature of the 
remedies, or how to apply them to their cure. 

All this ſerves to ſhew how much Horace excels in 
the inſtructive part. Here, I think, no one has pretended to 
ſet Juvenal on a level with him. He is copious and pro- 
fitable in his leſſons, and general in his inſtructions. Ju- 
venal, on the contrary, is more limited: fo that, granting 
the counſel they give equally good, Horact, who gives 
the moſt various advice, and moſt applicable to all occa- 
ſions which can occur to us in the courſe of our lives, is 
undoubtedly to be preferred to the other, who is more cir- 
cumſcribed in his inſtructions, makes them to fewer people, 
and on fewer occaſions. HoRAck includes in his diſ. 
courſes, not only all the rules of morality, but alſo of civil 
converſation; he does not confine himſelf to any one ſect 
of philoſophers, but extracts from each what is beſt and moſt 
uſeful; in a word, he teaches in every line, and is perpe- 
tually moral. OP 

Let us now proceed to the other characteriſtic of 
Horace, I mean his manner, which, as we have before 
laid, is that of raillery and humour. Our poet lived at 
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the court of Auguſtus, when Nome was in the utmoſt height 
of fplendor and politeneſs. The emperor, by a mild and 
gentle adminiſtration, endeavoured to reconcile the minds 
of the people to him, which, by the cruelties of the former 
part of his life, had been much alienated. Thus juſtice 
was carefully adminiſtered, villany ſuppreſſed, and crimes 
ſeverely puniſhed, Enormous vices were therefore little 
known in that age. But then the ſplendor of a court 
brought in luxury and all its attendants. - Folly, caprice, 
extravagance, and whim, daily gained ground. Hence the 
ſatiriſt was called upon to combat thoſe little vices, which 
we call follies and defects of underſtanding ; the peccadi!- 
los of life, which expoſe a man to ridicule and contempt. 
Foppery and extravagance were therefore the proper quarry 
of Horace, nor was it it an eaſy matter to acquit himſelf 
in a maſterly way. A common ſtock of good ſenſe was 
far from being fuffictent for this tafk ; for as there are bur 
few notoriouſly wicked men, in compariſon with a ſhoal of 
fops and fools, ſo, as Dryden obſerves, it is a harder thing 
to make a man wiſe, than to make him honeſt: for the 


ing is to be informed in the other. There are blind ſides 
and follies, even in the profeſſors of moral philoſophy ; 
nor has our poet failed to expoſe them one after another 
without mercy. But experience ſhews that nothing is ſo 
effectual in this caſe as raillery; Hor ace has accordingly 
preferred it to all others; with what fucceſs, and how hap- 
pily executed, we learn from one of his ſucceſſors in ſatire: 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, & admiſſus circum precordia ludit, 
Callidus excuſſo populum ſuſpendere naſo. 
----He with a ſly inſinuating grace 
Laugh'd at his friend, and look'd him in the face ; 
Would raiſe a bluſh where ſecret vice he found, 
And tickle while he gently prob'd the wound; 
With ſmiling innocence the croud beguil'd, 
But made the deſperate paſſes when he ſmil'd. 


It is certain, that men, who cannot be reaſoned out of their 


follies, ire very often to be laughed out of them; for there 
is 
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is nothing that frightens us ſo much, as to be expoſed to 
ridicule and contempt. Grave ſober remonſtrances, for 
the moſt part, raiſe only our mirth: men who pretend 
to know the world, can divert themſelves with the phi- 
loſophical formal air of theſe ſedate adviſers; but hand- 
ſome well- timed raillery never fails to make them aſham- 
ed. Thus the manner of Horacrt was not only that 
which belt ſuited his deſign and times, but I will further 
venture to ſay, that it correſponds belt with the nature 
and deſign of ſatire in general. This Dryden, the pro— 
feſſed partiſan of Frvenal, is forced to own. The man- 
ner of HoxAacu (lays he) 7s indeed the beſt; but Horace 
has not executed it altogether ſo happily, at leaſt not often. 
How far this laſt accuſation 1s true, I ſhall leave to every 
reader's judgment. It is pretty plain, from the above- 
quoted paſlage, that Perſius thought otherwiſe. And as 
he is univerſally allowed to be the better inſtructor, he 
mult have the preference to all others, or at leaſt with 
thoſe who like his manner, and think he has acquitted 
himſelf well. 

But, after all, it would be unjuſt to deny Fuvenal his 
due praiſe ; for if we conſider the times in which he liv- 
ed, and the vices he had to combat, his manner is admir- 
ably adapted to both. In the reign of Domilian the molt 
enormous vices were become common. It was no longer 
avarice that was to be ſcourged, but oppreſſion ; top- 
pery and folly were not now to be laughed out of doors, 

ut all manner of villany and baſeneſs were to be treat- 
ed with the utmoſt rigour. Accordingly he attacks them 
with a high ſtrain of indignation, declaims warmly, and, 
like a zealous partiſan of virtue, repreſents vice in all 
her horrors. But, after all, he ſeems to have had no 
talent for the other way of ſatire, as it is plain Horace 
had for the ſublime, by his celebrated epiſtle ro Augiſtus. 
This even his great favorer Mr. Dryden owns, had he 
lived in the age of HoRace, I muſt needs affurm that he had 
it not about bim. He took the method which was pre- 
ſcribed him by his own genius, which was ſharp and 
eager; he could not rally, but he could declaim; and as 


his provocations were great, he has revenged them tragi- 
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cally. There is one thing indeed, in which Fuvenal has 


manifeſtly the advantage of Herace, I mean verſifica- 
tion and numbers. This naturally ariſes from his ſub- 
jects and manner; for as he is a zealous vindicator of 
virtue, and warm in its cauſe, he gives way to all the 
ſtrength and vigor of his genius. The ſentiments are 
juſt, manly, and elevated; the expreſſions ſonorous and 
noble, the verſe numerous, and the words, ſuitable to 
the thoughts, ſublime and lofty. To ſay all in one word; 
Juvenal excels in what we may call the tragical ſatire, 
and HokAck in the comical. But as I cannot help 
thinking this laſt the true and genuine ſatire, and beſt 
calculated to baniſh vice and folly, I muſt ſtill, upon 
the whole, give Horace the preference. | 

Having thus got over the compariſon between Horace 
and nal, which was the more difficult, becauſe their 
forces are almoſt equal; I ſhall ſoon difpatch what 1 
have to ſay of Per ius. Caſaubon, I think, is the only one 
who pretends to exalt him above the other two. He 
ſeems to have underſtood him well; and, as he had 
labored long upon him, grew fond of his author. But 
let us hear what he can plead in his behalf, Moral 
doctrine, ſays he, and urbanity are what conſtitute 
ſatire, but the molt eflential part is the ſcourging of vice, 
and exhorting to virtue. Perſius was educated in the 
Stoic philoſophy, the undoubtedly belt of all the ancient 
ſets. Its chief intention was to form a ſevere virtue in 


the ſoul, to teach an unſhaken fortitude amidſt all the 


aſſaults of fortune, and to value every thing by its real 
uſe in life, not according to fancy and caprice. We 
ſee here an epitome of Perſus's doctrine, which he ex- 
preſſed in the manner of his life, as well as in his Sa— 
tires; a doctrine that might be taught with profit from 
pulpits, and, as ſketched out by him, has by learned 
prelates been recommended to the ſtudy of their clergy, 
as furniſhing the moſt uſeful hints, with reſpect to true 
virtue, and the practice of all ſocial duties. In this then 


Perſius ſeems to have the advantage of both Fuvenal and 


Horace; he ſticks cloſe to his philoſophy, not a wanderer 
like the one, or a declaimer as the other, but every 
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where the ſame, and true to the dogmas of his maſter. 
His doctrine is no more than a tranſcript of his life, he 
is ſincere in every thing he ſays, and the reader eaſily 
perceives that he is in earneſt, But with all theſe vir- 
tues, it muſt be granted he has a great many faults. 
His verſes are extremely defective, whether we conſider 
the numbers, or the purity of the Latin. His words are 
not always well choſen, his doctrine 1s hard, his figures 
too bold and daring, and his metaphors inſufferably 
ſtrained. There is ſtill another fault in Perus, which 
all critics and commentators have been forced to own, 
and that is his obſcurity. Notwithſtanding all the di- 
ligence of Caſaubon, Stelluti, and others, we can ſtill, 
in many paſſages, but barely gueſs at his meaning. To 
conclude; he was a great admirer of Horace, and has 
borrowed moſt of his greateſt beauties from him, bur 
falls very ſhort of his maſter; and, in my opinion, cannot 
come into competition either with him or Juvenal. 

I have thus gone through all that I promiſed in this 
diſſertation, and given the reader a general view of the 
hiſtory both of Hric poetry and ſatire. It remains only 
that I make a few remarks upon thoſe other writings of 
our poet, which he has left behind him under the title of 
Epiſtles. There are many of them ſuch as, notwithſtand- 
ing this name, may be juſtly looked upon as ſatires. 
But as Dacier has conſidered them in a very ingenious 
light, and given a better account of them than J have 
any where met with, I ſhall here give the reader, in as 
few words as poſſible, the ſubſtance of what he has ſaid 
upon the ſubject. 
 Horacs perceiving that the great fault of thoſe who, 
before him, had undertaken to corabat vice, and give 
precepts for virtue, was owing, for the moſt part, to the 
want of order, method, or connexion, formed the de- 
ſign of making his work more complete and regular; 
and, in conſequence of that, has ranged and diſpoſed it 
with a great deal of judgment. In the front he has 
placed his two books of Satires ; in the firſt of which he 
labors to eradicate vice ; and, in the ſecond, to wear 
out thoſe prejudices, and falſe notions, which are apt 
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to infeſt the mind. After theſe two come the Epiſtles, 
which may be conſidered as the appendix, or ſecond part 
of the Satires. They come after the Satires, becauſe they 
are deſigned to form the mind to virtue by proper pre- 
cepts, and correct the depraved taſte, which then pre- 
vailed at Rome, by laying down, in the moſt clear and 
forcible manner, the rules of juſt writing. Thus, taken 
all together, they make up a complete ſyſtem of morality, 
The firſt part, to ſpeak in the language of the Plato- 
niſts, is 70. combat and refute, the other 10 inſinuate and 
teach. In this diviſion, Horace follows the maxims of 
Socrates, who never taught his diſciples any thing, till he 
had firſt purged their minds of all thoſe prejudices, 

which might contradict the ſentiments he wanted to in- 
ſpire them wath; and this 1s a method agreeable both 
to nature and reaſon, In a field, the thorns and weeds 
muſt be plucked up, and the whole well cultivated, be- 
fore the grain is thrown into it. Socrates not only pur- 
ſued this method in every dialogue, where he always 
refuted before he taught; but ſometimes connected ſeve- 
ral dialogues together upon the ſame plan, in ike man- 
ner as HoRACE has done his Books of Satires and Epiſ- 
tles. The firſt are the purgations, x«J&puir, which 
he makes uſe of to combat our paſſions, and deliver us 
from thoſe errors and falſe notions we may have imbib- 
ed, before we were capable to judge of their abſurdity : 
the laſt are the leſſons, walmpare, the pure and ſalutary 
doctrines, which he wanted to implant in the mind, in 

lace of thoſe maladies of which he had cured it. It is 
For this, that theſe laſt books will be always moſt 


agreeable to thoſe, who have diveſted themſelves of all 
falle prejudices, 
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He inveighs againſt men's inconſtancy, and thence takes 
occaſion to cenſure avarice. 


wW 


HENCE comes it, Mzcenas*, that no mar» is ſa- 
tished with his own condition, whether reaſon has 
directed his choice, or chance thrown it in the 


way; but applauds rather thoſe who follow a different courſe 


of life ? 


O happy merchants ! ſays the ſoldier now full of years, and 


's broken with the fatigues of war. 


The merchant on the 


other hand, when his ſhip is toſſed by ſtormy winds?, gives 
the preference to a military life. For why? The fight be- 
gins; and in the ſhort ſpace of an hour comes either a ſpeedy 


death, or joyful victory. 


A lawyer, when his client knocks at the gate before cock- 

10 crowing *, commends the eaſy undiſturbed life of the peaſant. 
The peaſant again, who, having given bail for his friend“, is 
drawn from his farm to town, proteſts that they who live in 
town are the only happy people. In ſhort, complaints of 
this kind are ſo numerous, that to repeat them would eyen tire 


that 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Mæcenas. The prime minifter and fa- 
vourite of Auguſtus; a great patron of 
learned men, and particularly attached to 

orace, who, in returny often celebrates 
him in his writings. e 

2 Stormy winds. In the original we read 

Jactantibus Arſtris, flormy ſouth-4vinds ; 
becauſe they prevailed moit on the Adriatic 
and Sicilian ſeas, and were the cauſe of fre- 
quent ſhipwrecks on thoſe coaſts, We may 
here obſerve the great judgment which Ho- 
race ſhews in the deſcription he gives of a 
vice very incident to the generality of men. 
It is then that we are moſt apt to complain 


of our buſineſs or profeſſion, when we la- 


bour under any inconvenience that more 
Immediately ariſes from it. We are always 
moſt ſenſible of the preſent evil, and our 
impatience makes us veryquick- ſighted in 
diſeerning all the inconveniencies we are 


expoſed to. On the other hand, our neigh- 


bour's lot appears to us in the moſt ad van- 
tageous light; already prejudiced in its fa- 
vour, we overtvok the di ſagreeable part of 
it; and if that is ſometimes ſo apparent, as 
to force itſelf upon us, we are willing, how- 
ever,toviewiton the favourable ſide. Thus, 
the merchantin a ſtorm, preſſed by the ua- 
eaſineſs he then feels, will not attend to the 
hardſhips of a military life, but at once 
gives it the preference. He thinks a ſudden 
death the greateſt evil they have to fear, 
which is far more eligible, in his account, 
than the cruel alarms and terrors he is 
forced to ſuſtain ſometimes for weeks to- 
gether. He is quite blinded by his paſiisn, 
which will not allow him to reflect, that 
accidents frequently fall out in war, which 


give much more trouble than even deatlr 
itſelf, 
> Beforr 


ATI R A N UM 


LIBER PRIMUS. 


S ATIR A I. 


Hominum inconſtantiam, & exinde avaritiam inſectatur. 


ſortem 


illa 


Contentus vivat; laudet diverſa ſequentes? 
O fortunati mercatores ! gravis annis 


Ul fit Mæcenas, ut nemo, quam ſibi 


Seu ratio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, 


ORD O. 

IFceras, qui fit, ut neme 

vivat contentus illa ſor- 
te, quam ſortem ſeu ratio ſibi 
dederit, ſeu fors objecerit; ut 
laudet ſequentes diverſa inſti- 
2 O fortunati mercatores ! 
ait miles jam gravis annis, & 


ON 
« 


= 4 + 6 - 
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Miles ait, multo jam fractus membra labore 

Contra mercator, navim jactantibus Auſtris, 6 

Militia eſt potior. Quid enim ? concurritur; 
horæ 7 

Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria læta. 


fraftus quod ad membra mul- 
to labore! Mercator contra, 
Auſtris jactantibus nawim, ait, 
Militia eſt potior. Quid enim ? 
concurritur prælio; momento 
hore aut cita mors, aut læta 


Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus, 


victorla venit. Peritus juris 


EI ubi conſultor pulſat 


Sub galli cantum conſultor ubi oſtia pulſat. 10 eftia ſub cantum galli, laudat 
Ille, datis vadibus, qui rure extractus in ur- ic. Lie verd, gui, dd- 


bem eſt, 


Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe. 


tis vadibus, extractus eſt è rure 
in urbem, clamat ſolos viventes 
in urbe felices eſſe. Cetera de 


Cætera de genere hoc (adeo ſunt multa) e, genere (aded multa ſunt ) 


loquacem 


Delaſſare valent Fabium. Ne te morer, audi 


valent delaſſare loguacem Fa- 
bium. Ne moror te, audi 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 Before cock-crowing. Horace here re- 
fers to the practice of the Romans under the 
commonwealth; Such as were diftinguiſh- 
ed for their knowledge of the civil law, 
uſed to open their gates by break of day, asa 
token that they were willing to give their 
advice gratis, to all who applied for it. 
Sometimes they walked in the Forum, and 
other public places. It is reported of N: 
Scewola, a celebrated profeſſor of this ſci- 
ence, that, during the time of the Marſfic 
war, he never refuſed his advice to any 
who aſked it, but always kept his houſe 
open, as a fign that he was ready with it at 
all times; inſomuch that he came to be 
called the oracle of the city. This is the 
ſame Scearola to whom Cicero was recom- 
mended when be put on the manly gown. 


| 


8 only happy people, Dacier remarks on 
A 


4 Having given bail for his friend. In the 
original, datis wadibus. Vudes were pro- 
perly thoſe who gave ſutety for a friend, 
and engaged to make him appear by a cer- 
tain day. They were ſo called, becauſe the 
perſons who-thus gave bail, were ſet at li- 
berty, till ſuch time as they were obliged to 
anſwer again in court. Vadendi ſeu diſce- 
dendi 2 we Poteſtatem, donec ſiſtendi ſe ju- 
dicio preflitutus adeſſet dies, ſays Torrentius. 
If they failed to appear, their ſurety had 
an action againſt them, and might ſeize 
their goods. This was called Actio vadimo- 
nit deſerti. The perſons therefore who had 
given bail, never deſerted their ſureties 
but in the moſt deſperate caſes. _ 

5 Preteſts that they ⁊vho liue in town are 


* 


this 
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HO RAC E's SATIRES. Book I. 
that eternal talker Fabius*. But not to detain you longer in 
this manner, hear now what I aim at. 3 

Should ſome God” thus addreſs theſe querulous men: Well 
for once [I'll grant what you deſire. You, ſoldier, ſhall be 
a merchant; you, lawyer, a peaſant, Be gone, change your 
purſuits, and let every man follow what he approves moſt, 
Hah ! what do you ſtand for? They will not: yet it is in 
their power to be happy. 

Now what more reaſonable than that Jupiter juſtly offended 
at their perverſeneſs ſhould look upon them with indignation*; 
and ſwear that, henceforth, he will be leſs ready to hear their 
prayers ? | : 

But not to run over a matter of this kind with too much 
mirth, as if I only intended to raiſe a little laughter: (although 
why may'nt a man ſpeak the truth in good-humor ?? Like 
ſoothing teachers, who ſometimes allure their young ſcholars 
with cakes and ſweatmeats“, to learn the firſt elements. 


But to lay aſide mirth, and reaſon ſeriouſly.) 


The labourer who tears up the heavy earth with his ſharp 
plough, the knaviſh innkeeper**, ſoldier, and daring merchant,who 
boldly traverſes the wide-extended main, all, with one voice, 
tell you, that their view in expoſing themſelves to ſo many hard- 


| ſhips is, to procure an eaſy ſafe retreat in old-age, when they 


ſhall have gained a competent proviſion for life: thus the ant 
(for it is their common example **) that little induſtrious animal 
carries in its mouth whatever it can come at, and adds to the 


35 riſing heap, thoughtful and provident of futurity. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


this paſſage, that the difficulty of it does 
not appear at firſt ſight. We are apt to 
think that the farmer eſteems the inhabi- 


tants of the town happy, becauſe they are 


near the courts of judgment, and can an- 
{wer to any ſuit without the trouble of a 
journey on purpoſe. But this, accordipg 
to him, is a miſtake: The poor man counts 
nothing of his labour; itis his affair alone 
that diſguſts him; for he is obliged to 
carry his taxes to the collectors, and pay 
fees from which he would be exempted, 
were he an inhabitant of the city. 

6 Fabius. Commentators are divided in 
their opinions about this Fabius. The old 
ſcholiaſt aſſures us, that he was of Narbo- 
neze Gaul, deſcended from an equeſtrian 
family, and that he had taken part with 
Pompey. He had frequent oiſputes with 
Horace about the principles of the Stoical 
philoſophy, and probably had often tired 
him with his tedious diſcourſes; and Horace 
here introduces him in his proper charac- 


It 


mor, which we may preſume had been 
ſo troubleſome to him. 

7 Should ſome God, It is the part of 3 
great man not to complain of his lot, or 


Wiſh for another; but toſuſtain, with cou - 


rage and conſtancy, whatever part heaven 
has aſſigned him. But this is very ſeldom 
the caſe : we no ſooner meet with any thing 
to diſguſt us, than we throw the blame up- 
on Providence, and undervalue its gifts as 
ſcarce worth the receiving. Yea, ſuch is 
the levity of our nature, that though we 
murmur at our own fate, and commend 
that of another ; yet, were God to make us 
an offer of that part which we applaud, 
we would reje it alſo. Nothing could 
have been more happily deviſed, to ſhew 
the unreaſonableneſs of diſcontent, and 
that a great part of what is diſagreeable in 
life, ariſes chiefly from our own folly and 
extravagant humor. 

8 Look upon them with indignation. The 
expreſſion, in the original, is ſomewhat 


der, to be revenged on that talkative hu- * ambas iratus buccas inflet. 2 
| | Accel, 


— 


Jar. I. 


Q. HORATII FLACCL 5 


Quoremdeducam. Si quis Deus, Enego, dicat, 15 7% deducam rem. Si 


Jam faciam quod vultis. Eris tu; 


ercator; tu, conſultus modo, ruſticus. Hinc vos, 
Vos hinc mutatis diſcedite partibus. Eja ! 


Quid ſtatis? Nolint: atqui licet 


. "Px uis Deus dicat, En 
qui modo miles, Jon jam faciamid guod 
vultis. Tu, qui mod3 
eras miles, eris merca - 
tor; tu, mod? conſul- 
tus, eris ruſticus. 


eſſe beatis. 


Quid cauſæ eſt, merito quin illis Jupiter arbas 20 Muratis partibus, 


Iratus buccas inflet; neque ſe fore poſthac 
Tam facilem dicat, votis ut præbeat aurem ? 
Preterea ne fic, ut qui jocularia, ridens 


binc vt, vos inquam 
binc diſcedite» Eja ! 


atgui licet illis eſſe 


Percurram: (quanquam ridentem dicere verum |6catis. Quid carſee 
Quid vetat ? Ut puerisolim dant cruſtula blandi 25 oft, guin Fupiter merit3 


Doctores, elementa velint ut diſcere prima. 

Sed tamen amoto quæramus ſeria ludo.) 

Ille gravem duro terram qui vertit aratro, 
Perfidus hic caupo, miles, nautæque, per omne 


iratus inlet ambas 
| buccas illis; & dicat ſe 
peſtbac neque fore tam 
Fane ut prebeat 
aurem votis? Pre- 


terea ne fic ridens per- 


Audaces mare qui currunt, hac mente laborem 30 | curram hec, ut gui 


Seſe ferre, ſenes ut in otia tuta recedant, 
Aiunt, cum fibi ſint congeſta cibaria: ſicut 


percurrit jocularia 2 
(quanquam quid vetat 
me ridentem dicere 


Parvula (nam exemplo eſt) magni formica laboris | verum? Ur blandi 
Ore trahit quodcunque poteſt, atque addit acervo |< om (ati- 


Quem ftruit, haud ignara ac non incauta futuri. 35 


| gr, dant cruſtu- 
a puer is, ut welint 


diſcere prima elementa. Sed tamen, amoto ludo, quæramus ſeria.) Ille gui vertit gravem ter- 
ram duro aratro, hic perfidus caupo, miles, nautægue, qui audaces currunt per omne mare, 
aiu ut, ſeſe ferre laborem hac mente (conſilio), ut ſenes recadant in tuta otia, cum cibaria con- 
geſta ſint ſibi; ficut parvula (nam eſt exemplo) formica magni laboris trabit quedcungue pot 


ere, atque addit acer vo quem ſtruit, baud ignara ac non incauta futuri temporis. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


buccas, to blow up the cheeks, was a phraſe 
uſed by the Latins in the ſame ſenſe, as 


pve T&5 vic hovg among the Greeks, and 
denoted very great rage, this being the 
uſual effect of it; for the blood and ſpirits, 
which at that time mount into the face, 
commonly blow up the cheeks. 

9 Although wwhby mayn't a man ſpeak the 
truth in good bumor? No poet ever poſſeſſ- 
ed this talent in a greater degree, or made 
a happier uſe of it than Horace; and it is 
this chiefly in which he has excelled all 
other ſatiriſts. Perfius's character of him 
is well known. 

Omne wafer witium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangit, & admiſſus circum pracordia lu- 


dit, 
Callidus excuſſo populum ſuſpendere naſo. 
He, with a ſly inſinuating grace, 
Laugh'd at his friend, and look'd him 
in the face; 
Would raiſe a bluſh where ſecret vice 
he found, 
And tickle while be gently prob'd the 
wound: | 


With ſmiling innocence the croud be- 

guil'd, 

And made the deſperate paſſes when he 

ſmil'd. 

10 Cakes and ſrucetmeats. In the original 
Cruſtula. The word ſignifies properly any 
kind of ſrveet cake. Seneca uſes it in the 
ſame ſenſe: Conſolari cruſtulo pueros: To 
humor children with ſweet cakes, 

11 The knaviſh innkeeper. Caupo, the word 
uſed in the original, ſignifies properly a 
merchant, who contracted to furniſh an 
army with proviſions. But Horace here uſes 
it more expreſsly for the keeper of atavern 
or inn, who bought up wine to retail to the 
maſters of ſhips, and ſailors who came to 
thoſe ports where they kept their taverns 
and eating-houſes. He calls them perfidi- 
ous, becauſe they adulterated their wines, 
aud ſometimes uſed falſe meaſures. Dacier. 

12 For it is their common example. Nam ex- 
emple eſt. It is a queſtion here, whether 
theſe words come from Horace himſelf, or 
whether we are to ſuppoſe them ſpoken by 


N 


| 2 perſons whom the poet introduces. Da- 


A 3 cier 


guid flatis ® Nolint > 


7 
- Be caſe. 
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HORACE*' SArTIRES. Book I. 


It is ſo: but when the approach of winter ** deadens the re- 
volving year, the ant never creeps from her place of ſhelter, 
but with patience and contentmentlives upon her gathered ſtores; 
whereas neither the 8 heat of ſummer, nor the ri- 


gor of winter, ſhipwrecks, 


re, or ſword, can divert you 


rom the purſuit of gain: no obſtacle appears inſurmount- 
40 able to the obtaining of the firſt character for riches. 


What pleaſure can it yield 


to dig timorouſly into the earth, 


and depoſite by ſtealth immenſe ſums of gold and filver ? 
But ſhould you break in upon it“, ſay you, it may be reduced 


to a wretched ſhilling. And, 


unleſs this be done, where is the 


value of the hoarded maſs? Grant that your barn-floor is co- 
vered with a hundred thouſand meaſures of corn *5 ; what 

45 then? your ſtomach will receive no more of it than mine: 
it is with you as with the ſervant whom his maſter has pitched 
upon to carry the baſket of bread **; he groans under the bur- 
den, yet receives no greater ſhareof the common proviſions than 
thoſe who carry nothing. Or ſay, where is the difference to a 

50 man who lives within the bounds preſcribed by nature, whe- 
ther he tills a hundred or a thouſand acres ? But oh! ſay you, 
it is charming to take from a great heap. While our wants can 

be as well ſupplied from a ſmall one, what advantage have your 
granaries over our corn-baſkets "7 ? As if you wanted only a 
pitcher of water **, or glaſs-full, and were to ſay, I had rather 

54 take it from a great river, than from this little fountain. Hence 


ANNOTATIONS. 


cier is of opinion, that the latter interpreta- 


tion is the beſt, and thinks it more ſatirical 
to make the perſons themſelves ſpeak ; /ike 
tbe ant ; for it furniſhes an example; whereas 
theotherwayofexplaining it, appears tohim 
flat. Ihavechoſen howevertofollowthe firſt 
interpretation, beingthat in whichalmoſtali 
the commentators are agreed, and have en- 
deavoured at the ſame time to render it ſo, 
as not to loſe the ſatiricalturn he ſpeaks of. 

. 13 But ⁊ubenthe approach, &c. Horace here 
reſumes the diſcourte; and, the more ef- 
feRually to convince theſe men how much 
they impoſe upon themſelves, retorts upon 
them the very example they had choſen to 
defend themſelves by. The ant, when it has 
gained a ſuſhcient ſtock for the winter, 
ceaſes from its labour, and lives upon its 
ores; but you are always graſping at more, 
and not ſo ſtudioushowtoenjoy happily the 
fruit of your toils, as how to increaſeaſtoc k, 
which your unreaſonable humor renders 
in a manner uſeleſs. Que, fimul inverſum 
contriſtat Aquarius annum. Literally : But 
when the jun, entering Aquarius, deforms 


>vich rain the new year, Inverſus annus a 


it 


The year beginning anew, or turned round 
to the place whence it ſet aut; for the year 
may be conſidered as a circle, conſtantly 
turning round, and renewing its courſe, 
Aquarius is a conſtellation of thirty ſtars, 
and one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. 
The ſun enters it in the month of Faru- 
ary, when the year begins; and as this 
month is commonly very rainy, Horac: 
aſcribes that effect to the ſign itſelf, 
Aquarius contriſtat annum pluviis, viz. & 
tempeſtatibus. 

14 But ſhould you break in upon it. Horace 
admirably well expreſſes here the wretch- 
ed conſequences of avarice; and that the 
man who once ſuffers himſelf to become a 
ſlave to his paſſions, defeats the very end 
he ſeems all along to aim at in gratifying - 
them. Thus the avaricious man, in hoard- 
ing up of money, propoſes to himſelf to 
provide againſt want, and ſecure a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence in old- age. But the 
ſame covetous humor adhering to him 
through life, forbids him the free uſe ot 
what he has amaſſed. And that fear of 
want,whichoughtnow no longer to ſubſiſt, 

| poſſeſſing 


Sar. 1. 
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Quz, ſimul inverſum contriſtat Aquarius annum, 2, ſmul ae Aqua- 


Non uſquam prorepit, & illis utitur ante 


rius contriſtat annum 


7 I F . inve . 
Quæſitis patiens &; cum te neque fervidus æſtus |,;. rſum, non prore 


| pit uſquam, & ſapiens 


Demoveat lucro, neque hiems+, ignis, mare, ferrum: ( ſapienter) uiitur il- 
Nil obſtet tibi, dum ne ſit te ditior alter. 40 % rebus guefiris an- 


Quid juvat immenſum te argenti pondus & auri % cam neque ferwi- 


Furtim defofla timidum deponere terra ? 
Quod ſi comminuas, vilem redigatur ad aſſem. 


dus &ſtus, neque hi- 
ems, ignis, mare, fer- 
rum, demoveat te lu- 


At, ni id fit, quid habet pulchri conſtructus acer- 4 = fe ibis 


vus? 


Millia frumenti tua triverit area centum; 


dum alter ne fit ditior 
te. Quid juvat te ti- 
45 midum deponere furtim 


Non tuus hoc capiet venter plus quam meus t: ut ſi "7 6 


| pondus auri & argen- 


Reticulum panis venales inter onuſto ti ? Quod fi comminu= 


Forte vehas humero; nihilo plus accipias quam 


as, redigatur ad vilem 


Qui nil portarit. Vel dic, quid referat intra 427 Farr 4 = 
Naturæ fines viventi, jugera centum an 5O | conflruftus acerous ? 


Mille aret ? At ſuave eſt ex magno tollere acervo. |Etf area tus triveris 
Dum ex parvo nobis tantundem haurire relinquas, | ©" ia frumen- 


Cur tua plus laudes cumeris granaria noſtris? 
Ut tibi ſi fit opus liquidi non ampliùs urna, 


ti; venter tuus non 
capiet hoc plus quam 
54 |meus: ut ft inter ve 


Vel cyatho, & dicas; Magno de flumine mallem | | nales wehas fort? bu- 


mero oni ſto reticulum 


Quim ex hoc fonticulo tantundem ſumere. Eo fit, panis; nibilo tamen 


Plus accipias quam gui portarit nil. Vel dic, 9 


aret centum jugera an mille? At ſuave eſt, i 


uid referat viventi intra fines nature, utrim 
nquies, tollcre ex magno acervo, Dum relin- 


quas nobis haurire tantundem ex parwo, cur laudes tua granaria plus cumeris noftris # Ut 7 
opus fit tibi non amplitts urnd, vel cyatho liquidi, & dicas; Mallem ſumere tantundem de 


magno flumine, quam ex, hoc fontigulo, Eo ft, 
fſapiens, Bentl. + nec hiems, 1d. 


t plus ac meus, Id. || malim, Id. 


ANNOTATION S. 


poſſeſſing him as ſtrongly as ever, makes 17 Your granaries over our corn-baſkets. 


him reſtleſs in purſuit of more; and anxi- 


ous not to take aught from what he has | 


 Granaria, the ſtorehouſes of the rich are 
here oppoſed to the cumeræ, or corn- baſkets 


laid up, leſt, by that means, it Gould at pf the poor. Theſe laſt were properly veſ- 


laſt be reduced to nothing. 
is A hundred thouſand meaſures of corn. 


| {els of eacth or clay, in which the poorer 


ſort were wont to keep their ſmall ſtock. 


Millia frumenti tua triverit area centum. Cen- of proviſions. Horace's reaſoning here is 
tum millia frumenti, inſtead of, Centum millia ſimple and natural, and of ſuch irreſiſtible 


modiorum frumenti. The modius was 2 mea- 


ſure commonly reckoned equivalent to our 
uſbel, though ſome think it was no more 
than a peck and a half. It was uſed in 
meaſuring both dry things and liquids. 
16 Baſket of bread. Reticulum, called by 


force, that it is impoſſible to withſtand the 
evidence of it. 

18 75 if you evanted only a pitcher. The 
poet goes on to expoſe the folly of covet- 
ouſneſs, and its ill conſequences, Often, 
inſtead of that ſecurity which we promiſe 


Varro, panarium, was properly a ſack or 


ourlelves, we are involved in new dangers, 


baſket wrought in form of a net, in which and, ſtriving to prevent a diſtant and chi- 


the ſlaves were wont to carry bread. Horace 
is here thought to have had in his eye the 


merical evil, we plunge ourſelves into areal 
one. This is admirably well illuſtrated by 


celebrated ſtory of Aſop, who choſe to 
_ Carry the baſket of bread, though ſeeming- 
ly the heavieſt burden; becauſe he knew 


the compariſon now before us. A man, 


| whole defires are iinmoderate, can never be 


ſatisficd with what is barely ſufficient to 


the weight of it would daily leſſen, in pro- |anſwerhis pręſent demands, hemuſtabound 


4ortion as the proviſions were conſumed. 


in what is ſuperfluous. If he want a glaſs- 
A 1 fuk 


Py 
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HOR AC E's Sarires. Book 1, 
it often happens, that while we eagerly graſp at what is unne- 
ceſlary, the impetuous Aufidus*® hurries us away with the faith- 
leſs bank. But he, whoſe deſires are bounded by his wants, 


neither drinks water polluted with mud, nor loſes his life in the 


the ſtream. 

But the greater part of mankind*?, blinded by falſe views, 
think they can never have enough; becauſe, fay they, men are 
uſually eſteemed in proportion to their wealth. What is to be 
done here? Why, even bid them be wretched, ſince they ſo 
heartily labour to be ſo: like the rich ſordid wretch at Athens , 
who was thus wont to deſpiſe the flouts of the populace : the 
mob, it is true, hiſs me; but I ſweetly hug myſelf at home, as 
often as I contemplate the money in my coffers. 

Tantalus** periſhing with thirſt greedily catches at the wa- 
ters that flow away from his lips. Why do you laugh ? Change 


70 only the name, and the caſe is your own. You eagerly hang over 


the bags you have piled up from all quarters, and religiouſſy abſtain 
from them as if they were ſacred, or gaze at them as ſo many fine 
pictures. Are you a ſtranger to the true value of money, or 
what real uſes it may ſerve in life? Lay it out upon bread, 
pot-herbs, wine ; add, in ſhort, thoſe comforts, which na- 


75 ture cannot want without pain. 
To watch night and day: half-deadwithfear, and to be under per- 
petual apprehenſions from wicked thieves, fire, and your own ſer- 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ful of water, he will not take it from a lit- 
tle fountain, where he might have it good, 
and with ſafety; he thinks it better to 
take it from a great river, never reflecting 
that he thereby unneceſſarily expoſes him- 
ſelf to the danger of being carried away by 
the ſtream. Whereas, a wiſe man, who 
knows how to ſet bounds to hisdefires, not 
only drinks with ſecurity, butalſoof what 
is beſt in its kind. Urna was a meaſure of 
liquids, that contained about four of our 
| gallons. Cyathus was a cup into which they 
filled drink out of a large veſſel; it con- 
tained four ſpoonfuls. 

19 The impetuous Aufidus, The Aufidus, 
a river of Apulia, now the Ofanto. Horace 
here takes it indifterently tor any river, 
his reaſoning being univerſal, and appli- 
cable to all caſes of the like kind. It is 
poſſi ble that Horace may have pitched up- 
on this river rather than any other, in al- 
Iuſion to ſome hiſtory of this nature, well 
known at that time. Dacier. 


vants, 


neither uſeful nor pleaſant, purſues the co- 
vetous man to his laſt refuge, He foreſaw 
the objection that might be made to him, 
that it was neceſſary to amaſs riches, be- 
cauſe men are only eſteemed in proportion 
to their wealth. But the poet ſhews the co- 
vetous man, that he deceives himſelf, and 
that it is not a deſire of reputation and ho- 
nor that influences him, but merely ava- 
rice. This he demonſtrates by the example 
of arich miſer at Athens. This man was ſo 
far from being valued on account of his 
riches, that he was the object of perpetual 
contempt, and yet his eagerneſs in purſuit 
of them was not one jot abated. Where 
then was there any ſenſe of honor, or 
what account can be given of this, but 
by aſcribing it wholly to avarice ? 

21 Liketberich ſordid wretch at Athens. Se, 
veral commentators are of opinion, that 
this is meant of Timon the man-hater; but 


undoubtedly, they are miſtaken ; for, if we 
can credit Diogenes L aertius, this Timan was 


20 But the greater part of mankind, Ho- neither covetous nor ſordid; and it was 2 
race having proved, by the moſt ſolid rea- common ſaying of his, related by Stobeus, 


ſoning, that riches, when hoarded up, are That ambition and avarice were the ſource 


of 


Plenior ut ſi quos delectet copia juſto, 
Cum ripa ſimul avulſos ferat Aufidus acer. 
At qui tantulo eget quanto * eſt opus, is neque 


limo 
Turbatam haurit aquam, neque vitam + amittit 
in undis. 60 


At bona pars hominum, decepta cupidine falſo, 
Nil ſatis eſt, inquit; quia tanti, quantum, habeas 
ſis. 

Quid facias illi? jubeas miſerum i eſſe, libenter 
Quatenus id facit: ut quidam memoratur Athenis 
Sordidus ac dives, populi contemnere voces 65 
Sic ſolitus: populus me ſibilat; at mihi plaudo 
Ipſe domi, {raul ac nummos contemplor in arca, 
Tantalus a labris fitiens fugientia captat 
Flumina—Quid rides? mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. Congeſtis undique ſaccis 70 
Indormis inhians, & tanquam parcere ſacris 
Cogeris, aut pictis tanquam gaudere tabellis. 


Panis ematur, olus, vini ſextarius; adde, 

Queis humana ſibi doleat natura negatis. 
An vigilare metu exanimem, nocteſque dieſque 
Formidare malos fures, incendia, ſervos, 


ear. IJ. Q. HORATII FLACCI. 


Neſcis quo valeat nummus, quem præbeat uſum ? | 


9 
ut fi copia plenior juſts 
delett᷑et quos, Aufidus 
acer yon eos avulſos 
mul cum rips, At 
qui eget tantulo quanto 
opus eſt, is 7 bau- 
it ag uam turbatam li- 
mo, neque amittit vi- 
tam in undis. At bona 
(magna) pars homi- 
num, decepta falſo cu- 
pidinc, inguit, Nil ſa- 
tis t; quia tanti fir, 
quantum habeas. Quid 


' facias illi? jubeas ? 


: 
| 


miſcrum, guatenus fa- 
. id libenter : ut qui- 
dam ſordidus ac Sow 
memoratur exitiſſe 
Athenis, fic ſolitus con- 
temnere voces popull : 
populus fibilat me; at 
ipſe plaudo mibi domi, 
ſimul ac contemplor 
nummos in arcade Tan- 
talus ſitiens captat fßu- 


' minafugientia 4 labris. 
| Quid rides? mutata 
nomine, fabula narra- 
tur de te. Inbians in- 
dormis ſaccis undigue 


congeſtts, & coperis 


parcere tanguam ſacris, aut gaudere tanquam tabellis pictis. An neſcit quo r1mmus walcat, 


fures, incendia, ſervos, 


* quantum, Benrt/. 


Horace refers to ſome ſtory, which, though 
now loſt, was well known in his time. 
22 Tantalus, His tory is well known. In 
an entertainment he gave the Gods, to make 
trial of their divinity, he killed and ſerved 
up his ſon Pelops; the Gods, as a punith- 
ment for this daring impiety, condemned 
him to perpetual hunger and thirſt, amidſt 
water and fruit, that were continually en- 
ticing him, and which yet he could not 
teuch. Herace applies this with admirable 
vivacity. Tantalus, and others recorded in 
fable, were only general names, which the 
poets uſed at pleaſure, to mark out ſuch 
charaQters as they intended to give a re- 
preſentation of. 

23 Wine. Sextarius, the word uſed in 
the original, was a Roman meaſure that 
held 24 ounces, or 12 Cath, about our 


+ nec vitam, 1d. 


| 


quem uſum rabeat ? Panis ematur, olus, ſextarius wini ; adde ea, queis negatis Fumana na- 
tura fibi dileat. An boc juvat wigilare exanimem metu, & formidare noftejque dieſgue males 


r miſeram, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
of all miſchief. It is more probable, that | pint and half. This was reckoned ſufficient 


for a moderate man at one meal. Flawins 
Vopiſcus, ſpeaking of the emperor Tacitus, 
ſays, Ipſe fuit vitæ parciſſime, ita ut ſex- 
tarium vini toto die nunguam potaverit : Ile 
was remarkably abſtemious, inſomuch that he 
Was never known to drink a (extarius of wine 
in one day. 

24 To watch night and day, &c. Theſe 
verſes are admirable, It is wich great rea- 
ſon that Juvenal ſays, Sat. 14. 304+ 

Miſera eft magni cuſtodia cenſus. 

Great riches expoſe men to great alarms. . 
As we haye much to loſe, our apprehenfions 
on that head muſt of conſequence create the 
greater uneaſineſs; and there is the more 
reaſon to ſuſpect that ſnares will be laid 
for us, and all poſſible means uſed to ſtrip 
us of them. On this account it has been 
wittily faid, Geld is always pale; and we. 

| admire, 
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vants, leſt they run away from you and rob you of all“; is 
this the profit of riches? Then grant, heaven, that I may ne- 
ver come to the poſſeſſion of ſuch burdenſome goods 

8o But if you are ſeized with a violent cold, or _ other accidental 
diſorder confines you to your bed; you can afford, ſay you, to keep 
one to fit by you, nurſe you, and ſolicit the phyſician to raiſe you 
up, and reſtore you to your children and dear relations. You 
are deceived. Neither your wife, nor fon wiſhes for your reco- 
very *5: all your friends and acquaintances hate you, and the very 
$5 youth of both ſexes join in deſpiſing you. Do you wonder, 
when you prefer money to every thing, that nobody regards you 
with an affection, which you in nowiſe deſerve? But if, unhappi- 
iy, you fancy to yourſelf that you can retain the relations whom 
nature hath given you, and preſerve their friendſhip, without 
doing any thing to deſerve it; you will Iabour as much in vain, as 

if you ſhould attempt to render an aſs obedient to the reins, 
Learn therefore to ſet bounds to your deſires; and as your 
riches increaſe, baniſh the fear of poverty; that having at length 
acquired what you wanted, your labour may have an end: nor 
95 imitate the example of one Umidius*? (the ſtory is not long), ſo 
rich that he meaſured his money, fo ſordidly narrow-ſpirited that 
he never went better clad than a ſlave; to the very laſt moment or 
his life, he was under continual fears of dying for want of bread: 
z00at length his freed woman, more refolute than the daughters of 
Tyndarus*, cleft him in two with an ax. What would you then 
adviſemeto? To live like Menius, or Nomentanus *?®? You ſtill 
perſiſt to bring together things that are plainly repugnant. When 
I counfel you againſt avarice, I don't urge you at the ſame time 


to 
ANNOTATIONS. | 


ad mite much that celebrated ſaying of Ari- | 
epbanes, Timidifuna res divitie ; Riches are 


the mf timorous things in the world. | 

25 Le they run away from yeu, and rob 
you of all, Ne te compuent fugientes. Com- 
vilare is derived from the ancient verb pt- 
are, which comes from the Greek Ne, 


 Bipare, denſare, to make cloſe or compatt ; tor 


robbers uſually tied up in the moſt com- 
pact manner what they carried off, and re- 
duced it to as ſmall a compaſs as p1ſlible, 
that they might the mate eaſily eſcape 
with it. Dacier, 

26 Neither your wife, nor ſon wiſhes for your 
recovery. It is folly to imagine, that your 
relations will have any real regard for you, 
when, though it is in your power to be fer- 
vice able to them all, you yet refuſe to do 
zood to any. We naturally with that may 
happen, by which we expect to be contider- 


who ſupports his friends, and is continua!ky 
doing them good offices,never fails of gain- 
ing by this means their affection. Ihe) 
love him, eſteem him,wifh weilto him, and 
are very ſolicitous about the life of a per- 
ion, on whom their good-fortune and hap- 
pineſs in life in ſome meaſuredepends. On 


the contrary, the covetous man 1s hated by 
hisrelations. They always think with dit- 


vuit of a perſon, who, when it is in his 
power to do them great fervice, is yet ſuch 
a wretch as to deny it. As they can hope 
only to be gainers by his death, when his 
riches are to be ſhared among them, ſo 
they make no ſcruple to wiſh him out of ch 
world, who ſeems incapable of doing any 
good in it. Nature may give us relations, 
but it is our buſineſs to make them friend: 
by our care and ſervices. 

27 Umidiuss Terentius reads Vinidiv:, 


le gainers. A benevolent gener2us man, {Which is a Remar name. But whether ve 
1 teac 


SAT. J. Q. HORATII FLAC Cl. II 


Ne tecompilent fugientes; hoc juvat? horum 4"? fugientes compilent 
Semper ego optirim pauperrimus eſſe bonorum. % 42 ſemper optd- 

3 1 a rim eſſe pauperrimus 
At fi condoluit tentatum frigore corpus, 80 | borum bonorum. At fi 
Aut alius caſus lecto te affixit ; habes qui . brow 

: tum frigore condoluit 

Aſſideat, fomenta paret, en roget, ut te „„ 
Suſcitet, ac reddit gnatis cariſque propinquis. |: lecto; babes gui aſ- 
Non uxor ſalvum te vult, non filius: omnes fideat, paret fomentay 
Vicini oderunt, noti, pueri, atque puellæ. 85 medicum, ut fuſe 


citet, ac reddat te na- 


Miraris, cum tu argento poſt omnia ponas, tis cariſque prepinguis. 
Si nemo præſtat, quem non merearis, amorem ? |——Erras, inquam 
At ſi + cognatos nullo natura labore Flaws ——_ wn 
Quos tibi dat, retinere velis, ſervareque o . 2 
Infelix operam perdas: ut ſi quis aſellum 90 ſeri, atgue puellæ ede- 
In campo doceat parentem currere frænis. — norms ng | 
Nenique fit finis quzrendi cumque habeas plus, gente, an miraris, f 
Pauperiem metuas minus; & finire laborem | ems praftat amorem 
Incipias, parto quod avebas : nec facias quod _ A 74 1 
Umidius quidam (non longa eſt fabula), dives 95 | were, ſervareque ami- 
Ut metiretur nummos, ita ſordidus ut ſe ces null» labore, _— 
Non unquam ſervo melius veſtiret; ad uſque | 7995 919% narura 


4 Co tibi; infelix perdas 
Supremum tempus, ne ſe penuria victiis operam af fi Lo N 


Opprimeret, metuebat : at hunc liberta ſecuri ceat aſellum currere 


Diviſit medium, fortiflima 'T'yndaridarum. 100 Tem renis in 


Quidmiigiturſuades? Utvivam Manius? aut ſic pf. ona tend” 


Dt Nomentanus ? Pergis pugnantia ſecum rendi) ; cimgue ba- 
Frontibus adverſis componere. Non ego avarum _ = ky erp ou 
Cum veto te fieri, vappam jubeo ac nebulonem. eo parte quid avebas, 
incipias finire laberem: . "bg qucd quidam Umidius ( fabula non eft longa ), ita dives ut 
metiretur nummos, ita ſordidus ut non unguam oy melids ſerus; metuebat = ad 
ſupremum tempus, ne penuria victils opprimeret ſe. At liberta, fortiſſima Tyndaridarum, 
dwvifit (diffidit) bunc medium ſecuri, Quid igitur ſuades mi, inquies ? Ut vivam ſic ut 
Meanius ? aut fic ut Nementanus? Reſpondeo, Pergis componcre ſecum pugnantia adverſit 
frentibus, Cum ego veto te eri auarum, non eodem tempore. 


* natis reddat, Bentl. + An, fi, 1d, 1 ne facias, Id. 
eee 


read Umidius ar Vinidius, both the one and this ſentence, not uncommon to Horace, 
the other are equally unknown. Dacier and that the natural order of the words is 
thinks that we ought to prefer Unmidius, thus: At liberta fortiſſima diviſit hunc me- 
becauſe there was a family of that name dium ſecuri Tyndaridarum, the ax of the 
at Rome; and that there is mention made Tyndaride, as he elſewhere ſays the ax of 
of the Umidians in public inſcriptions. the Anarons; but this is rather ingenious 
28 More reſalute than the daughters of than ſolid. Dacier. 
Tyndarus. As if ſhe had been another CH- 29 Manius, or Nament anus. Some read 
temneſtra, the daughter of Tyndarus, who | Nawirs inſtead of Mænius; but this Næ- 
cut off her huſband's head with an ax. vius was a noted miſerz whereas both Mæ- 
Fortiſſima Tyndaridarum ; from the accuſa- ius and Nomentanus are here inſtanced ag 
tive of Tyndari:, viz. Tyndarida, comes [examples of prodigality. It muſt doubtleſs 
the noun Tyndarida, Tyndaridr, &Cc. therefore be Mænius. Menius and Nomen- 
Ranctius thinks there is a tranſpoſi.ion in{ranuvs were both remarkable for their de- 
baucherics, 


4 


| 
| 
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105 to be prodigal and profuſe. There is a wide difference be- 
tween Tanais and the father-in-law of Viſellius . There is a 
meaſure in things; there are in fine fixed and ſtated bounds, 
on either ſide of which virtue cannot be found. But to return 
whence I ſet out. Is it poſſible 3* that all reſemble the co- 
vetous man in this? to repine at their own fate, and commend 
thoſe who follow a different way of life? Do they waſte with 

110 envy, becauſe another's goat gives more milk than their own? 
Never comparing themſelves to the greater croud of the poor 33; 
but ſtriving to ſurpaſs this and the other in riches? While, un- 
happily, ſome one that is richer always ſtarting up proves a bar 

in their way: as in races, when the chariots ſtart from the 

115 goal, the driver bears only upon the horſes that have got the 

art of his own, wholly regardleſs of thoſe he has left behind. 
Hence it is, that we ſeldom meet with a man, who can ſay he 
has lived happily, and, when the term of his life is expired, 
can contentedly quit this world, like a well- ſatisfied gueſt. But 

f 120 enough; nor will I add one word more, leſt you ſhould ſuſpect 

| me ot rifling the papers of blear-eyed Criſpinus 35, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


baucheries, and fo profuſe and laviſh in | ſite, The old ſcholiaft tells us, that Ta- 
their expences, that they at laſt ruined |nats was an eunuch made free by Mzce- 
their fortunes, and were obliged to ſell nas, and that the other had a rupture. 
their paternal eſtates. But as we are at a loſs to know whence he 
o Prodigal and profuſe» Vappam jubeo | had this account, we ought to regard it as 
ac nebulonem. Vappa ſiguities properly wine | at beſt but a very uncertain conjecture. 
that is corrupted, that has loſt its reliſh. | 32 Is it poſſible, &c, Nemon' ut avarus. 
hence it was tranſlated to nhgnify one en- It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that ſo many have 
di rely loſt, whoſe debaucheries had ren- | written on this paſſage without hiting the 
de red him good for nothing. Nebulo is de- | true meaning of it, which yet is very ob- 
rived by ſome from nebula a cloud, de- |vious. Horace ſays, Is it puffible that all re- 
»hoting a man of no value, unſtable as a |ſemble the covetous man in this ? To repine 
cloud, guided neither by his reaſon nor in- ſat their own fate, and commend thoſe xubo 
tereſt, Dacicr makes the reaſon of this de- follow a different way of life? For as the 
nvation the ſame as that of tenebrio from N man always thinks that his 
tach. Nebulones and tenebriones, accord- I neighbour's flocks thrive better than his 
ing to him, are impious and wicked men, | own, in like manner the inconſtant man 
who love darkneſs, and hate light. 'This| prefers the condition and way of life of 
nearly agrees with what Non. Marcellinus| his friend. By this Horace makes it evi- 
fays on the ſame ſubject: Nebulones & tene- dent, that inconſtancy and avarice are 
briones dicuntur, qui mendaciis & aftutiis ſuis | much the ſame, which is preciſely what 
xebulam quandam & tenebras objiciunt : by|all along he has been endeavouring to 
nebulones and tenebrionesare commonly un- prove. It is worth while to take notice 
derſtocd perſons who endeavour, by lying and of the great addreſs Horace ſhews in the 
artifice, to throw a cloud over things. management of his ſubject. Dacier. 
31 Taxais and the father-in-law of | 33 Newer comparing themſelves to the 
Vięllius. We know nothing certain of the | greater croud of the poor, There are few 
perſons whoſe names are here mentioned ; | men ſo unhappy in life, but if they com- 


all that we can aſſuredly collect is, that they | pare their ſtate with that of others below 
were remarkable for vices directly oppo- From. will have cauſe to rejoice at their ſi- 


tuation, 


A, ws nd A 
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Eſt inter Tanaim quiddam * ſocerumque Viſelli: | Jubeo - 2 
1 : : ar nebulonem. 

Eſt modus in rebus; ſunt certi denique fines, 106 © li 

Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum. inter Tonaim ſocorum- 


Illuc, unde abii, redeo. Nemon' ut avarus 7% Hell. EP nodes 


* \ 0 e . nt dani 
Se probet, ac potius laudet diverſa ſequentes ? 5 — ff gr 
Qu6dque aliena capella gerat diſtentius uber, 110] rraqueguosrettum ne- 


Tabeſcat? neque ſe majori pauperiorum ue 2 Redes 
Turbæ comparet; hunc atque hunc ſuperare la-|\ "7 ne 


mone ut avarus probet 

boret ? ſe; ac Petiùs laudet ſe- 

Sic feſtinanti ſemper locupletior obſtat: 7 diverſa? Ta- 
\ ib Tir it ula curru eſcatque, quid aliena 

Ut cum carceribus miſſos rapit ungula currus, | 7 gert aber d 
Inſtat equis auriga ſuos vincentibus, illum 115 renrius + neque comp a- 
Præteritum temnens extremos inter euntem. ret ſe majeri 2 
2 3 28 HPEYTOT WIN e - 

Inde fit, ut rarò, qui ſe vixiſſe beatum pop 5 von ; Sg 4. 
Dicat, & exacto contentus tempore, vita atque bunc # Locuple- 
Cedat, uti conviva fatur, reperire queamus. tier ſemper abſtat illi 


Jam ſatis eſt; ne me Criſpini ſerinia Lippi + 120 fic feſtinanti: ut cam 


fog wp ungula rapit currus 
Compilaſſe putes, verbum non amplius addam. miſſes carceribus, au- 


riga inſtat equis vincentibus ſuos, temnens illum præteritum euntem inter extremos. Inde fit, 
ut rarò queamus reperire hominem, ui dicat ſe wixiſſe beatum, & qui, exacto tempore, 


. % — 4 
cedat witd contentus, uti conviva ſatur. Jam eft jai:s ; non addam werbum ampliis, me 


putes me compilaſſe ſcrinia Criſpini Lippi. 
®* quidam, Bentl. + Lippum, I. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


tuation, and think themſelves extremely | Horace was ſenſible that ſuch a long trais 
fortunate. This is one of the moſt uſeful | of reaſoning would be apt to tire the rea- 
and intereſting maxims of morality, and | der, and therefore found it neceſſary to 
what, well attended to, ſeldom fails to] conclude, by a very lively compariſon ; 
make a man eaſy and contented with his] for it is his peculiar happineſs never to 
condition. But ſuch is the folly of the] ſeem tedious. Dacier. 

greater part of mankind, that they are 35 7e papers of blear-eyed Criſpinus 
more obſerving of thoſe who are above | Criſpini ſcrinia Lit pi. Scrinium, from the 
them, and ſtri ve all they can to equal their | Geek Typwnor, ſignifies properly a little 
rank. This, however, fo far from better- box or coffer, in which papers were kept. 


ing their condition, has quite the con- Criſpinus was a'philoſopher of the ſeft of 
trary effect. Their anxiety after more | th; 


x the Stoics, but at the 1ſame time affected 
makes them loſe the reliſh of what they | poetry, for which he had no talent. He is 
have 3 and they uſually waſte their life in| here called Lippus, either becauſe that was 
the fruitleſs purſuit of a happineſs, which | his real ſurname, or, which is more proba- 
it is impoſhble they can attain; inaſmuch ble, becauſe he was blear- eyed. The old 
as whatever rank they arrive at, there is ſcholiaſt pretends, that Horace gives him 
ill ſomething higher to aſpire after, and this appellation, non oculorum ratione, fed 
engage them in freſh purſuits. mentis; gud fuerat inſulſus poeta; not ſo much 

i4 As in races, This compariſon ariſes for any defect in his fight, as in his underſtand- 
from the word feſtinanti uſed in the fore- ing, being but a mean Poet. But ſuch a 
going verſe, It is iuexpreſſibly beautiful, | conceit is childiſh, and below Horace. 
and exactly in the ile of heroic poetry. 
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7 The K Ex. 


F Horace acquired a great reputation by his Odes, and has been 

eſteemed by all ages as the firſt and beſt of the Raman lyric 
poets, his Satires and Epiples have equally gained him the character 
of a philoſopher. It is plain, he was well acquainted with the writ- 
ings of that ſet of men, had ſtudied their different opinions and 
tenets, and extracted from each ſet what was of greateſt uſe and 
value. This ſyſtem of philoſophy, collected by one of the greateſt 
maſters that any age or country has produced, he has diſperſed 
through his Satires and Ep:/tles, which are juſtly eſteemed, by men 
of true diſcernment, one of the fineſt collections of morality, and 
precepts for the conduct of life, that all antiquity can boaſt of, 


What ſeems moſt wonderful in theſe compoſitions, is the admirable 


dexterity with which Horace joins the politeneſs and good-ſenſe of 
the courtier, to the depth and ſagacity of the philoſopher ; ſo that, 
as a celebrated writer well-remarks, he ſeems to be the author of all 
antiguity, who has made the happieſt union of the gentleman and the 


ſchalar. His reaſonings, his ſentences, his precepts, in a word, 


every thing he ſays, is ſet off with that _— and agreeable hu- 
mor, that a reader is tempted to think he had never once looked 
into the books of philoſophers ; but that his writings are only a 
ſet of obſervations drawn from converſation and real life. There 
is nothing ſtiff or affected, nothing that has the air of a lecture, 
but all free and eaſy, as if he addreſſed you in an unpremeditated 


diſcourſe. 


The deſign of this ff Satire is to expoſe the folly of diſcon- 
tent and avarice, thoſe two reigning vices among mankind, and 
great diſturbers of their quiet and happineſs ; and to ſhew the near 
connexion there is between them. There is nothing more common 
than to hear men exclaim againſt their own lot, and admire that of 
another. Horace, with great vivacity, ſhews the ridicule of this 
humor, by ſuppoſing a Ws of. condition offered to theſe very 
men, wuich yet they all reject. Nothing could have been more 


happily 
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happily deviſed to convince men of their folly, and that their miſery 
and diſquiet ſpring moſtly from themſelves. He then proceeds to 
imnveigh againſt avarice as a plentiful ſource of calamities to man- 
kind. They may indeed flatter themſelves, that in purſuing after 
gain, they aim at nothing but what is right and commendable, to 
ſecure a competent proviſion for life, and a quiet retreat in old- 
age: but their continued purſuits, even after their fortune far ex- 
ceeds their firſt wiſhes, ſhew them to be actuated by a very differ- 
ent principle. It is the misfortune of the greater part of mankind, 
that they miſtake the way to true happineſs, and bring mifery upon 
themſelves, by their very endeavours to prevent it. Thus, the hu- 
mor of amaſling riches, by which they hope to free themſelves 

from all anxious cares, is itſelf the caufe of a thouſand anxieties, 
more perplexing than the former. The defire of increaſing wealth 
ſtill grows upon them ; the apprehenſion that by taking aught from 
it, it may at laſt fink to nothing, deprives them of the free uſe of 
it; and the fear of loſing what they ſet ſo great a value upon, haunts 
them day and night. I hus a ſordid narrow ſpirit takes poſſeſſion of 
them, and extinguiſhes every thing great or generous. Their friends 
hate and deſpiſe them, as men who have power to do good without 
inclination: and as they can only hope to be gainers by their death, 
{ when their riches are to be ſhared amongſt them, they think there 
can be no crime in wiſhing them out of the world, who are inca- 
pable of doing any good in it. Horace concludes with adviſing to 


embrace that middle way in which virtue ſtands; obferves the near 


connexion between avarice and diſcontent; and that the chief 


reaſon, why men ſo ſeldom appear fatisfied with life, ariſes front 
the great prevalence of thefe two vices in the mind. 


The date of this piece is very uncertain: as it is addreſſed to 


Meacenas, we may conſider it as the dedication of his works, in 


like manner as we find addreſſed to him the firſt of the Odes, the 
frſt Epode, and the firſt Epi/tle, | 
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E's SATIRES. 


R E II. 


He confirms by examples the common ſaying, Fools al. 


ways run into extremes. 
adultery. 


He inveighs bitterly againſt 


HE tribe of muſicians *, perſumersꝰ, ſharpers?, mimics, 

rope- dancers, with all others of that ſtamp, are anxious 

and diſconſolate on the death of Tigelliusꝰ the finger; a man 

of a very liberal temper. This man on the contrary, fearing the 

5 imputation of prodigality, refuſes to ſupply his needy friend, 

wherewith to defend him againſt the ſeverity of cold and hunger, 

If you aſk a third, why he fooliſhly waſtes the large inheri- 
tance of his anceſtors upon an unthankful appetiteꝰ, borrowin 
money at extravagant intereſt to purchaſe what is delicate an 

10 rare; he anſwers, that he diſdains to be thought one of a ſordid 

narrow ſoul. Some commend this temper, while others are 

as forward to cenſure it. Fufidius?, rich in lands, and mo- 

ney lent out at uſury, dreads the character of a prodigal and a 

rake. He deducts from the capital ſum five common intereſts*; 

15 and the more profligate and abandoned he perceives any 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 The tribe of muſicians. Ambubaiarum 


callegia. Ambubaiæ fignifies properly 
Players on the flute, from the Syriac word 
ambid, a flute. The Syrians excelled 
much in playing upon that inſtrument, 
and were always in great crouds at Rome. 
Collegium, a ſociety, fraternity, or corpo- 
ration, a tribe or troop. 

2 Perfumers. Pharmacopole, in a large 
ſenſe, takes in all who deal in drugs or 
medicines; but its fignificdtion is here re- 
ſtrained to thoſe who ſold perfumes, pro- 
bably becauſe they alſo kept medicines to 
prevent conception, or procure abortion. 

3 Sharpers. Mendici. Under this word 
are included the prieſts of Cybele and Is; 
in ſhort, all who may be ſaid to live by their 
wits, as gameſters, cenjurers, &c. 

4 Rope-dancers. Balatrones. Theſe were 
properly Aguarioli, who attended upon the 
baths, and poured water into them. As 


they were commonly men of no character, 


the word came to be taken for one that was 
abandoned, and loſt to all ſhame. Some de- 
rive it from one Serwilius Balatro, noted 
for his debaucheries. Dacier gives another 
*tymology of this word. He obſerves, that 


cha- 


the Greeks uſed the word BAM or Bake 


Aigev for ſaltare, to dance. Hence the 
Latins had ballare, ballator, and by an eaſy 
tranſpoſition balatro. This laſt ſenſe is 
followed in the tranſlation, as agreeing 
beſt with the order in which Horace ranges 
the ſeveral characters enumerated ; the 
Balatrones coming after the Mime. 

S Tigellius the fingers. This Tigellius 
was a native of Sardinia, and one of the 
moſt celebrated muſicians of his time, but 
more eſpecially famous for his dexterity in 
playing on the flute. As men of this cha- 
rafter are uſually very acceptable at the 
courts of 2 he was highly in favour 
both with Julius Cæſar and his ſucceſſor 
Auguſtus. Horace gives us his character at 


ſome length in the next Satire. He was a 


man of an inconſiſtent unaccountable tem- 
per, and prodigal in the higheſt degree. 
6 Upon an unthankful appetite. Ingrats 
ingluvie. The epithet ingratã, uſed here, 
has very much embarraſſed commentators. 
Torrentius, and ſeveral others after him, 
are of opinion, that it denotes an ingrati - 
tudeto parents, in ſpending ſolaviſhly what 


they left to anotherand better uſe, But Pa- 
ier 


. 
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Exemplis dictum illud confirmat, Dum vitant ſtulti vitia, in 
contraria currunt. Inſanas quorundam circa adulteria 


libidines inſectatur. 


Mendici, mimæ, balatrones 


Mbubaiarum e pharmacopolæ, O RDO. 


; hoc genus omne| ({JOlegia ambubaia- 


tum ac ſolicitum eſt cantoris morte Tigellf; |, "> 224rmacepe- 


la, mendici, mimæ, 


Quippe benignus erat. Contr hic, ne prodigus eſle |4,/atrones ; & omme bec 
Dicatur metuens, inopi dare nolit amico, 5 ac ſo- 


Frigus quo duramque famem de 


Hunc fi perconteris, avi cur atque parentis 


citum Morte cantoris 
Tigell!;quippeerat be- 
nignisergalllos, Hie 


pellere poſſit. 


Præclaram * ſtringat malus ingluvie rem, c, metuens ne di 
Omnia conduttis comens obſonia nummis; ge no- 


Sordidus atque animi quod parvi nolit haberi, 10 


lit dare amico inopi, 


quo poſſit depellere fri- 


Reſpondet. Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis. gus duramęue * 
Fufidius vappæ famam timet ac nebulonis, Si perconteris buncy 


Dives agris, dives poſitis in fœnore nummis. 


cur malus(male rin - 
gat præclaram rem 


Quinas hic capiti mercedes exſecat; atque 14 avi atgue parentis in- 
| Quanto per ditior quiſque eſt, tanto acrius urget: | grata ingluvie, cec- 


mens onmia obſonis 


nummis conductis undique z reſpendet, gudd nolit baberi homo ſordidus atque animi parvie 
Laudatur ab bis, culpatur ab illit. Fufidius, dives agris, dives nummis pofitis in feenvre 
timet famam wappe ac nebulonis, Hic exſecat quinas mercedes capiti; atque quanto quiſque 


eſt perditior, tanto urget acrits : 


* 


ANNOTATIONS. 


cier, from an Epigram of Callimachus, gives 
a very different explication of it. Ingrate, 
according to him, means, that preſerves 
notbing of what is given it, that ſoon forgets 
And loſes the reliſh, This ſenſe I have 
choſen to follow in the tranſlation. 

7 Fufidius, A celebrated uſurer in Ho- 
race's time, remarkable chiefly for the 
iramoderate intereſt he exaCted from all 
that applied to him. Cicero, in the 13th 
Book of his Epiſtles, recommends one of 
this name to Brutus. He was a Roman 
knight, and had ſerved under Cicero in Ci- 
licity as military tribune. He was, at the 
fame time, agreat uſurer. Dacier thinks, 
the perſon here mentioned by the paet is 
the ſame with Fufitius, of whom Catullus 
ipcaks in one of his Epigrams againſt Ca- 
far, The matter, however determined, is 
not of y :ry great conſequence. Fappa and 
Ncbulo have been explained in the re- 
marks upon the preceding Satire, 

$ He deduf?s from. the capital ſum five 
; arwmon intercfts, Qu ind bis capiti mercedes 

Ver. II. 8 


exſecat. Caput ſignifics here the capita} 
ſum, what we call the principal, and mer- 
ces the intereſt. The Romans let out their 
money by months, like the Greeks. Their 
uſury differed according tu times and per- 
ſons. That which was moſt in uſe was one 
Per cent. a month, called the uſura centeſima. 
There were alſo ſeveralother ſpecies of u- 
ſury lower than this, marked hy particular 
names, ſuch as the uſura ſemis, a half per 
cent. per month guadrans, giuincunx, ſcx- 
tans, & c. This Fufidizs was fo cruel an 
uſurer, that he exaCted from thoſe towhom 
he lent his money, five times the common 
intereſt, or five per cent. per month, or 
ſixty fer cert, a yearz ſo that in twenty 
months his capital was doubled. Thus, to 
avoid the character of a prodigal, of one 
who was negligent of his affairs, he run in- 
vs an extreme much more blamable, e- 
tortion, Before we diſmiſs this remark, it 
| will be neceſſary totake notice of the man- 
ner of expreflion here uſed, Exſecat guinas 
mercedes capiti; he deducts five intereſts 
55 B from 
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Book 1. 


character to be, the more he riſes in his demandsꝰ: he is at 
great pains to learn“ the names of young heirs, who have late 
ly taken the manly gown under frugal- managing fathers, Who, 


upon hearing theſe thin 


can forbear crying out, Almighty 


Jupiter? But you will ſay, His expences are in proportion to 


He? 


his gains. 


It is fcarce credible ho little he is his ow 


20 friend: inſomuch that the father“, who is repreſented in the 
comedy as miſerable for having been the cauſe of his ſon's 


flight, did not uſe himſelf with greater cruelty. 
What means all this? Why briefly, that fools, while 


But, ſay you, 


ſtrive 


toſhun one vice, often run into its contrary. Malthinus walks 


it up to his waiſt: Ru 


25 with his gown dra ging after him; another wantonly tucks 
l fillus ſmells of nothing but perfumes '?, 


Gorgonius is always offenſive. In ſhort, there are none whoob- 


ſerve a due medium. 


Some diſdain to touch a woman, un- 


leſs her ankles are adorned with a border of purple: others as 
30 induftriouſly avoid all, who are not upon the town. For this 
they plead the authority of Cato, who obſerving a man of fi- 
gure come out from a place of bad repute "5, commended his 


ANNOTATIONS. 


fromthe capital ſum. Tounderſtandwhich, 
we muſt obſerve, that uſurers, when they 
lent out their moneyghad the intereſt of the 
firſt month advanced to them, or they re- 
tained it out of the principal ſum. Hence 
the poet uſes the — 2 exſecat capitiz 
becauſe it was deducted from it. We are 
farther to note, that the ſumretained out of 
the capital, was equivalent to the intereſt 
which the uſurer exacted monthly, and 
might ſerve to expreſs it, Exſecare guinas 


mercedes capiti, then, was the ſame as to ex- 


act five per cent. Intereſt per month, and 
is to be underſtood in that ſenſe here. 

9 The more be riſes in bis demand. This, 
tho” one of the baſeſt of vices, is yet but too 
much the practice of the world. Nothing 
is more common than to take advantage of 
the neceſſities of another; and when we 
perceive theycannot do without us, tomake 
our own terms. It is, however, ſo directly 
contrary to every thing that is great, ge- 

nerous, or praiſeworthy in human nature, 
that we are not to wonder if Herace after- 
wards ſuppoſes that every one Who hears 
this deſeription will be ſtruck with amaze- 
ment. The commonneſs of any vice never 
leſſens its baſeneſs, nor takes from that 
horror which it raiſes in the breaſt of 
every ſeber good man. 

10 He is at great pains to learn. Nothing 
could ſerve to give a ſtronger idea of the 
unbounded ayarice of this Fufidius, He 
knew well what perſons were fjtteſt for hie 


| 


pru- 


purpoſe; young laviſh heirs, who receiving 
but a ſcanty allowance from their too fru- 
gal fathers, were glad to take up money on 
any conditions. The Romen youth, at the 
age of ſixteen, were brought into the Fe- 
rum, where, with great folemnity, they 
put on the manly gown; after which they 
were indulged in a freer way of ife : and 
when their fathers refuſed to give them 
wherewith to gratiſy their deſires, they 
commonly applied to uſurers. But this 
practice was afterwards ſuppreſſed by the 
fenate,upon complaint being made to them 
of the impoſitions of one Macedo, à fam - 
ous uſurer. The decree made upon that 
occaſion was, from him, called Senatss- 
conſultum Macedonianum, Suet. Veſp. c. 11. 
Auctor ſenatui fuit decernendi, ne filiorum fa- 
milias feeneratoribas exigendi credita jus eſſa 
unguam, ne poſt tatrum quidem mortem. 
4 was decreed by the ſenate, that uſurers 
ſhould have no right to begin an action for mo; 
ney lent to young beirsy nat even after the” 
death of their fathers. 

It Inſomuch that the father,qvbo is repreſert- 
ed, Sc. Menedemus, in Terence s Self- Ter- 
mentor, who accuſing himſelf of being the 
cauſe that his ſon had forſaken him, and 
gone to the wars, made himſelf miſerable 
bylaying the blame uponhis own harſhneſs. 
Dacier remarks upon this compariſon, that 
it is a ſtrong evidence of Horace's natural 


ſweetneſs of temper. He had himſelf pro- 
bably been much affected with the go 


1 


SAF. II: 


Nomina ſectatur, modò ſumpti veſte virili 
Sub patribus duris tironum. Maxime, quis non, 
Jupiter, exclamat, ſimul atque audivit? At in ſe 
Pro quæſtu ſumptum facit. Hic? Vix credere poſſis 
Quim ſibi non fit amicus: ita ut pater ille, Te- 
renti | 20 
Fabula quem miſerum gnato vixiſſe fugato 
Inducit, non ſe pejùs cruciaverit atque hic. 


Si quis nunc quærat, Quò res hæc pertinet? Illùc: 


Dum vitant ſtulti vitia, in contraria currunt. 
Malthinus * tunicis demiſſis ambulat; eſt qui 25 
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Segdatur nomina tirs- 
num, medò ſumptã⁊ 
virili ſub — 
ris. Cum, ſimul ata 
audivit hæc, non ſta- 
tim exclamat, Proh 
max ime Jupiter? At 
dices, Facit ſumptum 
ine pro — Hic? 
& poſſts credere quam : 
non fit ＋ bi: ita 
wt pater ille, quem fa 
"wt ng 7. — —2 


vixiſſe miſerum nato 


Inguen ad obſcœnum ſubductis uſque facetus: 
Paſtillos Rufillus olet, Gorgonius + hircum. 


ugato, non cruciave- 
rit ſe pejùi atque bic. 
Si quis quarat nunc, 


Nil medium eſt: Sunt qui nolint tetigiſſe niſi illas, .de pertiner 7 


Quarum ſubſuta talos togat inſtita veſte: 


Illuc, nempe ; Dum 
flulti vitant vitia, 


Contra alius nullam, niſi olenti 4 in fornice ſtan-|currunt in centraria- 


Malthinus ambulat 


30 unici ifs : 
Quidam notus homo cùm exiret fornice, Macte amicit damit; off 


gui fucetus ambulat 


Virtute eſto, inquit ſententia dia Catonis: — Jubduftis uſ- 


e ad obſcænum in- 


guen : Rufillus olet paſtillot, — olet hircum. Nil off medium. Sunt qui nolint tetigiſſe 
ita 


mulieres, niſi illas, quarum i 


ſubſuta veſte tegat talos : alius contra vult nullam, niſi 


Hantem in olenti fornice. Et fic ſe tuetur: Cim guidam notus bomo exiret fornice, ſenten- 
tia dia Catonis inquit, Matte eſto wirtute : 


* Malchinus, Benrt!, 


2 olente, Ia. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


7 Gargonius, Id. 


and repentance of this unhappy father, for him. It was enough to cenſure, ir. the per- 


the falſe ſtep he Rad made. He muſt be 


ſon of another, a vice of which his patron 


hardhearted indeed, who can read this| was but too guilty. It is well known that 
part of the comedy without being moved. | Maltbinus was a Roman name. Dacier. 


12 Maltbinus. 


Malthas was a name *3 Rufillus ſmclls of nothing but perfumes, 


which the Romans often gave to ſoft and | &. It was held ſcandalous among the Re- 


efeminate men. 


Inſanum vocant, 


nam dici vident. 


Lucilius, Satire xxvii. | mans to be perfumed. The ſtory of Veſpa- 


em Malthum as femi- ¶ ſian is generally known,whe having grant- 
ed a commiĩſſion to a young man, revoked it 


They look upon a man as a fool, abe bas got next day, becauſehecameperfumedtothank 
the reputation of being ſoft and effeminace. him; adding, at the ſame time, with an air 
Maltha comes from the Greek word a- | of contempt, Maluiſſem allium oboluiſſes ; I 
x6; 3 whence ſome pretend; that Horace, bad rather you bad ſmelt of garlic. Paſtu- 


under this feignedname, points at Mæcenas, 


lus is a diminutive of panis, paniculus, pani- 


en bi | : » |Cillus, paſtilluss Paſtillut was properly libs 
who always walked with his gowndragging rin : 
after him, as Seneca tell us in his 114th rotundi genus, a kind of little cake made up 


Ince 


* r e e round; a perfuming ball. Horace obſerves 
Epifile. ; _ - ol act eee Fer of Gorgenius, that he was as much to blame 


, . 720 for the negligence of his perfon. Thisverſe 
EIS þ ang mY you dre w a great deal of ill will upon Horace, as | 
2w0men in ſoftneſs and indulence. If this is weafterwards learn from his fourth ſatire. 


really ſo, 


race, no doubt, intended by it 14 Border of purple. Inftita, the word 
to make his court to Auguſtus, who * 


uſed in the original, was a border of purple 


N . that went round the bottom of the robe 
wt. "Burl can hardly fancy that Hence var by women of quality. This robe 
would endeavour to pleaſe Auguſtus at the . —_— = 2 N find in- 
expence of Mæcenas, and rally his benefac- fita lenga taken by r the fea. 


tor ſa unmeteifullj in a ſatife addreſſed to n A plags of OG Theſe were 


| #04 
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prudence, and adviſed him to continue the ſame courſe **:. for 

it is better, ſays he, when love inflames the blood, to repair hi- 
35 ther, than attempt to ſeduce the wife of your friend. But 
Cupiennius , whoſe taſte leads him to admire only women of 
rank, proteſts that he deſires no ſuch ſhare of praiſe. It is worth 
while, however **, to you eſpecially, who with that the deſigns? 

of adulterers ay fail of ſucceſs, to attend to the difficulties 
40 they are pinched with on all ſides; how their pleaſures are often 
daſhed by a mixture of the moſt cruel pains; that they are at 
moſt but rare, and often accompanied with imminent 1 
Some are forced to throw themſelves headlong from the houſe- 
tops; others are almoſt whipped to death: one in his flight 
falls into the hands of ſtreet-robbers; another is obliged to re- 
deem himſelf with a round ſum; a third is moſt unmercifully 

45 cudgelled: in fine it ſometimes happens, that the offenders are 
ſhamefully diſmembered: all allow the juſtice of their puniſh- 
ment; Galba*» alone complains. How much ſafer is it to trade 
with thoſe of the ſecond claſs; I mean the freed-women? But 

is Salluſt, fay you“, leſs extravagant with them, than adulterers 

50 with married women? Perhaps ſo: yet would Salluſt obſerve 
any moderation in his gifts, and, conſulting his reafon and for- 
tune, be no farther liberal than his circumſtances will bear; he 
might fave both his reputation and eſtate. But this alone is 
what he values himſelf upon; what he loves and admires: I 

55 avoid all commerce with married women. Like Marſæus 
that once noted gallant of Origo“, who threw away his pater- 
nal eſtate and manſion-houſe upon a comedian; | ee had 
any intrigue, ſays he, with the wife of another. But you at- 
tach yourſelf to comedians and courtezans; by which your 
reputation is more hurt than ow eſtate, Do you think it 

$0 enough © to avoid ſome particular perſons whom you ſuſpect as 


dan- 
ANNOTATION $S. 


cymmon!y vaults under ground, whence [ oper Pretium. This ſolemn introduction 
the appellations fornix and ganea. is induſtriouſly copied from the firſt Book 

10 Adviſed bim to continue the ſame ceurſe. | of Ennius's Annals, to give the greater air 
Matte wirtute efts, Matte for magis autte.| of importance to what he is about to ſay. 


Theſe are the words of. Cato the cenſor. Audive oft eper@ pretium, trecedere ref? 


But obſerving afterwards the ſame perſon R Lot . 
to frequent theſe places too much, he ſaid Rui _ omanam, Latiumęue augeſcere 


to him 5: Adoleſcens, ego tr laudat i quod in- 
rerdum buc wenires, nen gudd bie habitares : | It is exvorth while for you to attend, wvho Wiſh 
Young man, I praiſed you for coming here fome- | 3vcll to the affairs of Rome, and the proſpe- 
times, not that you ſhould make a dwelling- "iy 4 the empire. This gives a great air 
glace of it. Sententia dia Catonis; a-way [ot pleaſantry to the whole paſſage. Dacier. 
of ſpeaking borrowed from the Greeks, in- 19 Galba. Servius Sulpicius Galba, a ce- 
ead of divinus Cato. | lebrated lawyer, famous for intrigue. This 
17 Cupiennius, Probably the ſame to|inclined him to favor that tribe, whoſe 
whom Cicero writes the 2oth Epiſtle of his |cauſe' he was always ready to plead: Per- 
i6th Book. He admired only women of f haps the misfortune here ſpoken of had 
quality, who wore the white robe or Hela. happened to himſelf, 
18 Ir is ccorth while, however, dire H 20 But is Salluft, ſay you. Very of 
16 : camme 
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Nam ſimul ac venas inflavit tetra libido, Nam ful 6 tetra li- 
Huc juvenes æquum eſt deſcendere, non alienas | inflavit wenass 


, f aquum eft juvenes de- 
Permolere uxores. Nolim laudarier, inquit, 35|ſcendere buc, non fer- 


Sic me, mirator cunni Cupiennius albi. . 2 alienas -uxores. 
Aadire eſt operæ pretium, procedere rect t TTY 
. . a . 24 , 
Qui mæchis * non vultis, ut omni parte laborent ;|/m me ſic laudarier. 
Utque illis multo corrupta dolore voluptas; | Le — er ra 
Atque hæc rara, cadat dura inter ſæpe pericla. 40 2 7 2 
Hic ſe præcipitem tecto dedit; ille flagellis x dire, ut laborent omni 
Ad mortem cæſus: fugiens hic decidit acrem _ e773 vide eft illis 


Predonum in turbam; dedit hic pro corpore N tas corrupta mul 


olore; atque bas 
nummos; etiam rara, ſafe ca- 


Hunc perminxerunt calones: quin etiam illud 28 dura pericla. 
Accidit, ut cuidam teſtes caudamque ſalacem 451," dec, 7 * 
Demeteret 4 ferrum : jure omnes; Galba negabat.|e& fagellis ad lnor- 


Futior at quanto merx eſt in claſſe ſecundda; ſen: lic fugien: de- 


Libertinarum dico? Salluſtius in quas | ao _ - fog e 
Non minuùs inſanit, quàm qui mœchatur. At hic [iy nmme: pro corgore 3 
Qua res, qua ratio ſuaderet, quaque modeſtè 50 _ N e 
Munifico eſſe licet, vellet bonus atque benignus [OE um 4. 
Eſſe; daret quantum ſatis eſſet, nec fibi damno { meterer refles caudam- 


Dedecorigueforet. Verum hoc ſe amplectitur uno ue ſalacem . cuidom : 


re Ta | 1 omnes dicunt factum 
Hoc amat, hoc laudat: Matronamnullamegotango. Jare $ Calle — 
Ut quondam Marſæus amator Originis; ille, 5 5| 4: guantsrutioreftmers 
Qui patrium mimæ donat fundumque laremque, | in_/ecunds afſe ; dico 

. . A » . 4 . . , - claſſem libertingrum ? 
Nil fuerit mi, inquit, cum uxoribus unquam alienis. , — es 
Verum eſt cum mimis, eſt cum meretricibus; undeſiaſanit mints, pam gui 
Fama malumgravius quam restrahit. An tibi abunde 3 At bic, fi 
Perſonam ſatis eſt, nan ilſud, quidquid ubique 60,54, , man ae; 
ratio ſuaderet, quaque licet efſe munifice mod oſte ; daret quantum effet ſatis, nec foret ſibi dam- 
no dedecerique. Verim amplectitur je hoc uno; amat boc, laudat hoc: Ego tango nullam ma- 
tronam. Ut Marſeus quondam amator Originis ; ille, qui donat ming patrium fundumgue 
laremgue, N., inguit, ung uam fuerit mi cum alienis uxoribuss Verùm ct cum mimis, eſt 
cum meretricibus; unde fama trahit grat ius malum quam res. An ſatis abund? eſt tibi cui- 


tare perſonam, & non illud, guidguid eſt quod ubique 


„ mechos, Bert/. + Demcterent, I. I ferzo, 1d. || qua, id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


commentators have obſerved the r agrees perfectly with the character ther 
and delicacy of this paſſage. It is an ob- given of him. Dacier. ; 

jection made by thoſe to whom Harace is| 21 Origo. There lived in Horace's time 
giving advice. He had ſaid, that it was three famous courtezans at Rome; Origo, 
ſafer to deal with freed-women. But, ſays |Cy:herizs, and Arbuſculs, all comedians. 
one, Does Salluſt play the feal leſs 2oith them? | The poet was probably acquainted with 
True, anſwers Horace; yet it is his own|them all. We are at a loſs to know who 
fault, who will obſerve no bounds. This Marſæus was. * 
is not meant of Salluſt the hiſtorian, but 2 To you think it encugh? Horace here 

of a grandſon of his ſiſter, the ſame to] obſerves, that all extremes ought to be 
whom Ode ii. Book II. is dddrefled : for all| avoided as hurtful. The difference of per- 
chat Horace ſays here of his prodigality, ſons makes no difference in the vices, 
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dangerous, without ſhunning, at the ſame time, what is every 
where and at all times pernicious? To loſe your credit, and 
ruin your eſtate, is always madneſs; nor will it, in the leaſt, leſſen 
your misfortune, whether it be with a matron, a ſlave, or a 
courtezan. Villius * in love with Fauſta, proud to be accounted 
65 the ſon-in-law of Sylla, and unhappily deceived by his fondneſs 
for that empty title, was too ſeverely puniſhed for his folly; 
when bruiſed, and cruelly beaten, he had the mortification to ſee 
himſelfthurſt out of doors, while Longarenus his rival was freely 
admitted, Could that part which is fo powerful in us have ad- 
dreſſed him with the voice of reaſon : What is it you want ? 


70 Dol, even when my pulſe beats higheſt, demand the daughter of 


an illuſtrious conſul, or one adorned with a rich lowing robe? 
What could he have anſwered? That Fauſta was deſcended ofan 
honorable father. How much better, and widely differing 
from this, is the language of nature always rich in her native 
75 funds! Did men but know how to make a moderate uſe of her 
gifts, and diſtinguiſh right between what they ought to ſhun and 
what to purſue! Do you fancy there is no difference, between 
wanting becauſe of immoderate deſires, and wanting through 

. downright neceſſity? Therefore, to prevent a late and unavail- 
Ing repentance, ceaſe admiring women of quality; with whom 
$0 the pleaſure is always overbalanced by pain, or can a lady 
of quality amidſt her jewels and pearls ** (although this be 
your infirmity, O Cerinthus ) boaſt of a finer leg, or plumper 
thigh; yea, a courtezan has often the advantage. Add to this, 
that ſhe appears without diſguiſe**; frankly expoſes her merchan- 
dize to view; and is neither too ſolicitous to ſhew her beauties, 

85 nor hide her deformities, 
It is cyſtomary for kings, when they buy horſes, to eye them 
narrowly, and ſtrip off all their trappings; leſt (as is often the 
caſe) a very beautiful horſe ſhould have a very bad foot, and the 
eager purchaſer be deceived by his fine buttocks, little head, and 
ſtately neck, In this they do wiſely, It is fooliſh to attend on- 


| ] 
ANNOTATIONS. F 


which are all equally blamable when car- Beauty, ſhape, and mien, be!ong properly 

ried to excels, to her; birth, riches, and honor:, arc ex- 
23 Villius, He was of à noble family | ternal, and what the can be ſatisfied witn- 

at Rome, Fauſta, the daughter of Sylla, | out. Dacier, 

of an abandoned character. She preferred 25 Do you think there is no difference? 

Longarenus, a man of mean birth and no Tuowitio, rerumme labores. He who has what 

merit, to Fillius. Beſides theſe, ſhe had | is neceſſary, and whoſe wants are only the 


for her gallants Pompeius Macula, and Ful- ſ effect of caprice and vanity, laborat ſuo vi- 


vius Tulle, Villius's vanity to be account- tio ; he who really wants what is needful, 
ei the ſon-in-law of Syl/a, made him | /aborat witio rerum. The grand ſecret of 
ſubmit patiently'to the cruel uſage Ho- living happily therefore is, to examine 


race here mentions. | into the cauſe of our defires, that we may 


20 Nature always rich in ber native funds. | know whether taey ariſe from want, or 
This ſentence is admirable. Nature is from caprice and humor. Dacier. 
xich in hagſclf without any foreign aid. | 
| : 25 Yew: 
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Officit, evitare? Bonam deperdere famam, officiz.® Deperdere & 


. . . . IE amam, ablimare 
Rem — oblimare, malum eſt ubicunque. Quid a {eng * 


| | WE 9% | ubicunque, Quid in- 
eſt in matron, ancilla, pecceſve “ togata? 


of tereſt urrim pecces in 


Villius in Fauſta Sullæ gener, hoc miſer uno 1 , — 26 


Nomine or wag pœnas dedit uſque ſuperque 65 Sullæ, miſer decepru: 
Quam ſatis eſt; pugnis cæſus, ferroque petitus, bc ane nomine, dedit 


Excluſus fore, cum Longarenus foret intus. 2 = . 
Huic fi mutonis verbis mala tanta videntis tis 3 carfus pugnis, pe- 


Diceret hc animus: Quid vis tibi? Numquid egoſ'iru/gue ferro, exclsſus 
\ te we | — Cum * 

| oret IntuSes Si animus 

Magno pregnatum depoſco conſule cunnum, 70{ gicerer buic verbis u- 
Velatumque ſtola, mea.cum conferbuit ira? ronis widentis tanta 


f mala, bæc : Quid vis 
Quid reſponderet? Magno patre nata puella eſt. 9 F N , 


At quanto meliora manet, pugnantiaque iſtis, | camirameaconferbuir, 
ives opis natura luz! Tu ſi modo rectè e a te cuntur: 
. . . rognatum magno con- 
Dilgontre 70s ac non fugienda petendis 75 2 ; 
Immiſcere! Tuo vitio, rerumne labores, lar Quid reſponderer? 
Nil referre putas? Quare, ne pœniteat te, |——Prella nara g. 
Deſine matronas ſectarier; unde laboris Fi 5” tak MF 
. . \ 4 mettora, pugnantiu- 

Plus haurire mali eſt, quàm ex re decerpere fructũs. 


N 4 a he gue iſtit, monet natu- 
Nec magis huic inter niveos virideſque lapillos 80 ra dives ſue fu! 
{Sit licet hoc 4, Cerinthe, tuum ) tenerum eft|*. mods 1s wells rec= 
t te diſpenſare, ac non 
femur, aut crus TER : inner fugienda pe- 
Rectius; atque etiam melius perſzpg togatæ l. jrendis ! An puras re- 
Adde huc, quad mercem fine fucis geſtat; apertè t = utrim !s- 
— 1 ores tus witio, rerum- 
Quod _ habet oſten tz nec *, Au! ne? Quare, ne pœni- 
neſti eſt, | tear te, deſine ſectarier 
12 habetque palàm, quærit quo turpia celet. 85 (ſep oy, . 
=_ hic mos eſt ; ubi equos mercantur, apertos ire plus mali laboris, 
Inſpiciunt; ne, fi facies (ut ſæpè) decora quam decerpere fruce 
Molli fulta pede eſt, emptorem inducat ++ hiantem, 4 < 7% Nec 4 
i | X 8 buic inter lapilles ni- 
Quod pulchræ clunes, breve quod caput, wees wirideſque femur 
.CErVIX. ; magis tenerum, aut 
«rus rectius ¶ lictt hoc tuum fit, O Cerintbe); atgue etiam crus tagatæ perſape melius eſt, 
Adde buc, quod geſtat merc em ſine fucis; oftendit apertè quad habet wenale : nec, fi quid bo- 
neſti eft ei, Jact᷑at habetque palam, nec quarit quo celet turpia. Hic mos eff regibus ; bi 
\ mercantur equos, inſpiciunt apertos 3 ne ( ut ſepe fit) fi facies decora fulta eft molli pede, in- 
ducat biantem emptorem, ed qudd ei fint pulchre clunes, breve caput, ardua cervix, 


® pecceſne, Hentil. t hoc, 14. 1 tuo, 14. [| eſt, Id. ** neque, Id. ++ ducat, 14, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


26 PJerwels and pearls. Nivei lapilli, | ſala was his rival. Cerinthus was one who 
pearls ; /apilli virides, emeralds. would take up only with women of quality; 

27 Although this be your infirmity, O Ce- | for this ſeems to be what Horace intimates, 
rintbus. This is the ſame Cerintbus ſo often as Dacier, with great reaſon conjeQures. 
mentioned in the works of Tibullus, and | Sir licet bec Cerintbe tuum ; although this be 
who is ſo well known by the love which | your infirmity, poor Cerinthus, to affect wwo- 
Sulpicia the daughter of Serwius had for | men that ſhine with diamonds, &c. 
Um, notwithſtanding the celebrated M-! * Appears _— diſguiſe. 8 

4 7 
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* Jy to the beauties of 'a woman , While at the ſame time we are 

| Ping to her imperſections 30. O her well- turned leg, her fine 
arm! yet ſhe is without hips", has a great noſe, fhort waiſt, 
and long foot. In a woman of quality you can fee nothing 

55 but her face; the reft, unleſs ' he is another Catia®, being 
\. - concealed with great care. If you attempt to come at what is 
hid, and paſs the boards wherewith ſhe is fended round (for it is 
this that inflames your deſires), you arefure to meet with a thou- 
ſand obſtacles; waiting- women, chaiſes “, tire-women, pa- 
raſites, a long robe mantle **; in fine, innumerable little 
100 hindrances, to baffle your curioſity. In the other there is no 
ſtop; you _ ſee her ſhape diſtinctly through her robe of 
gauze*, and diſcern if there be an -made leg, or ugly foot; 
you can meaſure her waiſt with you eye. Had you rather be 
impoſed upon, and pay the price, before you examine your mer- 
I05chandiſe ? «A hunter 3* purſues a hate in the deep ſnow, but if ſhe 
c offers herſelf to him will not touch her:“ thus he ſings, and 
adds: My love is of this kind; for ĩt rejects what hes Krell 

« before it, an caſy miſtreſs, and catches at what runs from it, a 

« coy beauty. Can you vainly hope that theſe lines are ſufficient 
110 to baniſh from your breaſt, grief, the tumults of paſſion, and 
' © tormenting cares ? Hath not nature ſet bounds to our deſires; 
which we ought to examine, that we may know what ſhe ne- 
ceſſarily requires, and what ſhe can bear to be deprived of; by 
this means to diſtiriguiſh between the ſpecious and the ſolid ? . 
115 When parched With thirft, are you folicitous to drink out of 
a golden cup??? If overcome with hunger, can you endure no- 
thing but peacock and turbot? When urged by love, if a beau- 

ANNOTATIONS. 
fucn geſtat. Fucus. The herb red Maerz part of beauty, that they gave to Yenu 


uſed in dyeing, wherewith women palnted the epi; { 
SOT PA Ss? 12 _ the epithet x4A>Ximvyog. 
29 To attend only to the beautics of a wo- 
man. Lynceis contemplari aculis. Lynceus 
was the. firſt whodiſcovered metals, whence 
he was ſaid to have ſo good eyes, that he 
could ſee into the bowels of the earth. 
30 Blind to her imperfections. Nypſæũ cæ- 
cier. This Hypſæa was a lady of quality, of on houſes; ſo that, whether abroad or at 
the Plautian family, probably the daughter | home, - theſe chaiſes debarred all ap- 
of Plautius Hypſeus, a conſular ſenator, proaches. Ciniflones, the ſame as ciner ii 
"who had been convicted of bribery in dif- equivalent to our tite- women. 
puting the conſulſhip with Milo and Scipio. 34 4 long robe and 8 The 2 
We may ſuppoſe that ſhe had bad eyes, or, | was a long robe that reached to the feet, 
what is more likely, was blindly fond of | the ordinary habit of ladies of diſtinction 
ſome gallant, of biit/an indifferent perſon, , within doors. When they went abroad, 
NI riſe to the proverb. 1 they uſually put over it the palla, ſome- 
9 ithout hips.” Depygis.» For fyga! times the pallium, a kind of mantle. 
ſignifies the hip or haunch, from the] 35 Robe of gauze. Con. Coe weſtes were 
Greek mwyn. This is a very conſiderable robes of gauze made in the ifle of Cos, fo 
defect; for the ancients looked upon a fine and tranſparent, that one might ſee the 
pod proportion here, as ſo neceſſary a) . 8 ſhape 
1 F * be So LD” Gl 0 : 5 


matron, of an abandoned character. 

- 33 Chaiſes, The Roman ladies of qua- 
lity appeared in the ſtreets in. chaiſes, 
which had cemmanly glaſs windows, and 
cloſe ſnut. They were called /c#icz. 
'They commonly ſat in them even in thcir 


ſs i- ,0 


3 Curia. The name of ſome Roman 


0 
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Hoc illi ret. Ne# corporis optima lynceis t 90 I faciunt Boe rec. 


Contemplere © oculis, 0 cœcior, illa 


Quæ mala ſunt, ſpectes 


verum , 


Ne contemplere opt ima 
cor ports oculis lynceis, 


O crus, 6 brachia ! fed verb Hyſpad 


pectes illa, gue ſunt 


Depygis, naſuta, brevi latere, AC pede longo eſt. mala. O crus, 5 bra- 


Matronæ præter faciem nil cernere poſſis, 


chia! verum de- 
git, naſuta, latere 


Cztera, ni Catia eſt, demifla veſte tegentis. 95 H, ac pede longs, 
65: dicta allo ci d nam Nil paſſis cernere pro - 
bl iter 8 | A Wer = ( Y te ter faciem matrone 
Hoc facit inſanum), multz tibi tum officient res; , 


Cuſtodes, lectica, ciniflones, paraſitæ, 


tegentis cætera, ni Ca- 


tia eft, demiſſa vcſte. 


Ad talos ſtola demiſſa, & circumdata pallà; Sig interditta, (ir- 


Plurima, quæ invideant purè apparere tibi rem. 100 
Altera ni] obſtat; Cois tibi penè videre eſt 


cumdata walls ( nom 
Loc ſucit te inſanum ), 


tum multæ res officjent 


Ut nudam, ne crure malo, ne fit pede turpi; N 8 
Metiri poſſis oculo latus. An tibi mavis 24 e 


Inſidias fieri, pretiumque avellier, ante 


ſtala demiſſa ad tales, 
& palli circumdata; 


Quaàm mercem oftendi? Leporem venator ut alta 8 2 * * 
In nive ſectatur xx, poſitum lic tangere nolit: 1060, LINE” 


vidcant rem prire ap- 


Cantat, & apponit : Meus eſt amor hwtic ſimilis; arere rili. Altera 


nam 


Tranſvolat in medio poſita, & 


ol at nil; eſt (licet) 
tibi videre illam pens 


ientia captat. |,, nudam Cir veſti- 


Hiſcene verſiculis ſperas tibi poſſe dolores, 10 mentis, ne fit crure 
Atque æſtus, curaſque graves è pectore pelli+ + ? |”, ne pede turpi; 

HP . Peſſis metiri latus o- 
Nonne cupidinibus ſtatuitt natura modum; quem, 


Quid latura ſibi, quid ſit dolitura negatum, 


culo. An mavis in- 


fidias fieri tibi, preti- 


Quzrere plùs prodeſt, & inane abſcindere ſoldo ? _— 2 — 
. . * pe K 0 2 u 5 
Num, tibi cum fauces urit ſitis, aurea quæris 7 reem oftendi 


Ut venator ſectatur 


Pocula? Num eſuriens, faſtidis omnia præter 115 leporem in alta nive, 
Pavonem rhombumque? T'ument tibi cum inguina, Politum wers hi 


num, fi 


tangere nolit: can- 


tat, & ap ponit: Meus 


Ancilla, aut verna eſt præſtò puer, impetus in quem 
huic ; nam tranſvolat pop ta in medio, & captat fugientia. Speraſne dolores, atque 
4 u, enraſque graves peſſe pelliè pectore tibi hiſce werficulis * Nonne natura ſtatuit * 
cupidinibus; quem plus prodeft quæ rere, nimirùm, guid negatum fibi latura fit, quid doli- 


ura, & abſcindere iran? ſoldo? Num, cùm 


Num eſuriens, fuſtidis omnia præter pawonem 


þ ancilla, aut verna puer e proſit, in quem 


* tu, Bentl. + lyncei, 1d. 


fs urit fauces tibi, quæris aurea pocula ? 
rtombumgue © Cum inguinu twinent tibi, num, 


t Contemplare, Id. || ſpeRa;, Id. 


** ſeQetur, Id. ++ tolli, Id. 11 ftatuat, 1d. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
if of any perſun through them with 


greateſt diſtinctneſs. 


36 A hunter. The chief difficulties in 


Heraceariſe fromnhis ſometimes inſerting in 
his works whole paſſages of ancient Greet 


poets, The paſſage now before us, which 
has ſo much embarraſſed the commenta- 
tors, is little elſe than a tranſlation of a 
Greek Epigram of Callimachus. The Epi- | often ſung at Rome. Dacier. 


pram itfelf is this: | 
EPici des, the Hunter, Furſyes tle dec 


a- 


nong the mountains, through the ſnow and 
rocks. If any one defires bim te ſtop, becauſe 
the beaſt is killed, be pays no regard to it. 


y love is of this nature; it purſues what 


flies, and delpiſes ⁊c hat may be eaſily come at. 
The reader 1ees, at firit, the hoppy ap- 
plication Horace has made of theſe lines, 
which, no doubt, were well known, and 


37 A golden cup. Seneca makes good uſe 
of this patlage, in his 120th epiſtle. Egre- 
COTE | gie 


2 HORAC E'; 


S A- TIRES. Book! 


tiful flave offers“, with whom you may indulge yourſelf cheaply, 


had you rather languiſh with 


ſire? It is not ſo with me; for 


I love pleaſure that is cheap and eaſily come at. Women why 
120plead for delays, inſiſt upon a greater price, or put off till ther 
huſbands go out of town; theſe, ſays Philodemug?®?, I leave w 
eunuchs*?: be mine the girl, whoſe demands are moderate, 
and who readily comes when ſent for; let her be fair, of a goo 


fize, and fo far 


le, that ſhe may ſeek to appear no other 


125than what nature made her: ſuch a one, in my embraces, i; 
Ilia or Egeria*?; I can give her what name I pleaſe. Nor am 

J in any pain, leſt her huſband ſhould return from the country; 
the door be broke open; the dogs fall a barking, or the houf: 
reſound with a tumultuous noiſe: no trembling wife deſcend; 

ale from the bed; no confident in dread of her life bewaih 

1 30her fate; no miſtreſs by an unſeaſonable difcovery hazards the 
. Toſs of her dower*®. In fine, I am in no pain for myſelf; nor 
neceſſitated to fly with my robe looſe, and feet bare, to avoid 
ſuffering in my reputation, perſon, or purſe. It is an unhappy 
thing to be ſurpriſed ; even Fabius“ will decide in my favor, 


ANNOTATION Ss. 


fe cregue Heratius negat ad ſitim pertinere, 
4 porulo agua, aut quam eleganti manu mi- 
miſtretur: Horace rightly rm, that it 
3s of mo importance towards quenching a 
man's thirfl, in what cup be receives the 
zwatcr, er by what band it is conveyed. 
3s Ff a beautiful flave offers. From this 
paſſage it is paſt diſpute, that the ſatire 
mow before us, was publiſhed before the 
Jaw de adultcriis & pudicitid; for it is not 


to be ſuppoſed, that Horace would have 


given any ſuch advice, after Auguſtus had 


fo expreſsly declared againſt theſe prac- 


Bees, and enacted ſuch ſevere penalties 
 8gainft thoſe who were guilty of them. 

39 Philodemus. We read of a poet of this 

© ame, of the ſet of Epicurus, who lived in 

the time of Cicero, and of whom there RN 


remain ſome Epigrams. But I am apt t 
ſuſpeR, that he is nat the perſon Horac: 
means here, becauſe he had a taſte quite 
the reverſe of that deſcribed in theſe lines, 
and agreed rather to the character in the 
Epigram ef Callimackus ; for in one of hi: 
own 1 he ſays: Demo and Ther. 
mion Hume, the one a courtezan, the thy 
a ftranger to the pleaſures of love. The en 
makes me à ſharer of her favors, the erle- 
is cruel and hardhearted. I ſwear by y:, 
charming Venus, that I am at a 1% f,. 
which to declare myſelf, But, in fine, ») 
dear Demo, Thermion cerries it ; for | 
deſpiſe what may be eaſily had, and purſ« 
that which implies difficulty, This is enough 
to perſuade, that the poet means ſome 
other perſon of that name, 

40 Eun: 


The K xr. N 


N the foregoing Satire, Horace had obſerved, that there was a mea 
ſure in things; that there were fixed and ſtated bounds, out 6: 


which it would be in vain to look for what was right and honeſt. 
Yet fo it is with the greater part of mankind, that, inſtead of ſearch- 
ing for virtue where reaſon directs, they always run from one ex. 


treme to another, and deſpiſe that middle way where alone mw - 
| ay 


54 . I. Q. HORATII FLACCI ay 
Continuò fiat, malis tentigine rumpi? _ = ape ar continad 
Non 1050 A 3 parabilem amo venerem faci- Nom 5 
lam, Polit paulo, ſed pluris, ſi exierit vir; 120|<#/emgue. Godt arg 
Gallis hanc, Philodemus ait: ſibi, quz neque magn Nagl, er 
Stet pretio, neque & cunctetur, cum eſt juſla venire;|rir ; Philidemus air, 
Candida, rectaque fit, munda hactenùs, ut neque 1 
lon | il uae ne 
Nec magis alba velit, quam det natura, videri: — Sends W 
Hæc, ubi ſuppoſuitdextrocorpus mihi lævum, 125 7 %  venires 
Ilia & Egeria eſt; do nomen quodlibet illi. FAN 


da, rectague, hactenùt 
Nec vereor, ne, dum futuo, vir rure recurrat; | munda, ut negue el 


Janua frangatur; latret canis; undique magno mags /onganes 
Pulſa domus ſtrepitu reſonet; vepallida + leo t 7/54, quam nan 


: a : 0 tura der: bec, 161 
Deſiliat mulier; miſeram ſe conſcia clamet 130, juppeſir n = 


Cruribus hzc metuat, doti t deprenſa, egomet mi. How mibi dextro, oft 


IL A be . l S E u; i 
Diſcincta tunica fugiendum eſt, ac pede nudo; , 4 xs Bog 
Ne nummi pereant, aut pyga, aut denique fama. | Nee wereor, ge, dum 


| Deprendi miſerum eſt; Fabio vel judice vincam. A, vir recarrar 


rure; janua frarga- 
nr; canis latret; damus pulſa magno Nrepitu undique reſonet; mulier ve * ida 
defiliat lecto; conſcia clamet ſe miſeram ; bæc metuat cruribus, det renſa doti, egomet mi. Fu- 
giendum eft tunica diſcinctd, ac nudo pede ; ne nummi percant, aut pyga, aut denique fama. 
Miſrrum et deprendi 5 vincam vel Fabio judice. 


nec, Bentl. I ne pallida, Id. 1 doti hzc deprenſa, 14. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

„ Eunuchs. Gallis banc. The Galli] 43 The loſs of ber deter. For the wife 
vere the prieſts of Cybele, and all eunuchs; | ſurprized in adultery, loſt her dower, Be- 
who, of conſequence, could with more | fore the Julian law, huſbands might kill 
patience bear delays. their wives for an offence of this kind; 

41 And ſo far agreeable. Munda bactends. but N moderated this rigor, and 
The word munda here is very extenſive, | lodged the power in the hands of the 
and implies not only neat and clean, but al- | wife's father. 
ſo @ god profortion of ſhape and fize. I have | 44 Fabius. Horace ends with a lively 
therefore choſen to render it agreeable, as | ſtroke of ſatire; for this Fabius was a ce- 
what takes in its whole latitude. lebrated lawyer of thoſe times, who being 


4 Ilia or Egeria. That is, I am as hap- | or.ce ſurpriſed in adultery, was very ſe- 


py with her, as others are with ladies of | verely handled. 
the firſt rank. Ilia was miſtreſs to Mars, 
ad Egeria to Numa. | 


— — _——_ 


The KE v. | 
have any chance to find her. The deſign of the poet, in this Satire, 
is to expoſe the folly of this vice, and ſhew them that they thereby 
plunge themſelves into a wider and more unfathomable ſea of miſery, 
increaſe their wants, and ruin both their reputation and fortune; 
whereas, would men be butprevailed with to live within the bounds 
preſcribed by nature, they might avoid all theſe calamities, an —_ 
where wi 
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28 HORACE!" SATIRE ESV. Boox l 


The K Ex. 

wherewith to ſupply their real wants. He takes occaſion from the 
death of Tigellius, a famous finger, one of a liberal profuſe temper, 
to begin with obſerving the various judgments men paſs upon ac. 
tions and characters, according to their different humors. Some 
commend a man as liberal and generous, whom others cenſure x 
profuſe and extra t. From this difference of judgment pro. 
ceeds a difference of behaviour, in which men ſeldom obſerve am 
ree of moderation, but always run from one extreme to another, 
One diſdaining to be thought a miſer, profuſely ſquanders away his 
eſtate ; another, fearing to be accounted negligent in his aftair, 
practiſes all the unj uſtifable methods of extortion, and ſticks at no- 
thing that will better his fortune. Thus it happens, that the middee 

courſe is neglected: for, | 

Dum vitant ſtulti vitia, in contraria currunt. 

While fools ſtrive againſt one vice, they run into the contrary,” 
The poet then proceeds to ſhew, that the ſame obſervation hold 
good in all the other purſuits of life, and thoſe ſeveral paſſions by 
which men are commonly influenced. Fancy and inclination uſu- 
ally determine them, while little or no regard is paid to the voice cf 
reaſon. Hence he takes occaſion to attack two of the reigning vices 
of his time. The firſt, adultery: this he endeavours to diſſuade 
men from, both by the enormity of the crime itſelf, and the dan- 
ers they incurred by giving into it. Of theſe laſt he gives a ver 
frehy repreſentation, and fuch as is ſufficient to ſhew the madneſs d 
hunting after tranſient, and, for the moſt part, imaginary pleaſures, 
with ſo much hazard. Another prevailing vice which he inveighs 
againſt, is ſquandering away one's eftate, and ruining his reputatin 
. 5 with 


* 4 — — * — — 
— — - — 


ATI Mm. 


He blames thoſe, who, while they are quick in diſcerning 
the faults of others, are blind to their own. Like 
lovers and indulgent fathers, we ought to overlook the 
Nlight errors of our friends. Laſtly, he inveighs again 
the tenet of the Stoics, that maintains all crimes to be 
l . 
1* is a prevailing vice with ſingers, that when entreatel 
1 by their friends they are never in the humor to ing; 
hut le.ve them to themſelves, and they never ceaſe 1 7 
1 ellen 


— — 


£01 


it 


r. III. Q. HORATII FLACCI. 2 i 


| The K tv. 1 
with Caurtexans. The poet argues for a middle way, which is to "(hp 
follow nature. Every reader muſt feel a ſenſible regret, when he 1 

obſerves, that, in eſtabliſhing this middle courſe, he runs into the 13 

very exceſs he had, with ſo great ſtrength of reaſon, declaimed a- h 
ainſt, and recommends an exceſs more criminal than either of the 1 

— This may ſerve to convince us, that there is nothing more 1 
difficult than to keep exactly in this middle way; ſince even thoſe, i} 

who recommend it, are themſelves often apt to miſtake it. 

As Horace, through the whole of this Satire, talks like a libertine, 
| have endeavoured to ſoften it in the tranſlation, and flatter myſelf, 
T have rendered his ſentiments in language that will not offend the 
chaſteſt ear. It abounds with many excellent precepts, and ſuch as 
may be very ſerviceable to the preſent age, in which men ſeem to 
have thrown off all reſtraint, and acknowledge no other rule of 
action but blind appetite. As to the exceſs before-mentioned, this 
ean only ſerve to convince us of the inſufficiency of human reaſon, 
| when left to itſelf, and the ſuperior merit of that religion, which 

enables us to correct thoſe errors, that ſome of the greateſt men 
among the ancients blindly gave into. I once intended to hava 
omitted the tranſlation of the Latter part of this Satire, but reflect- 
ing that it might only ſerve to excite a hurtful curioſity, and that 

by not pointing out to youth the miſtakes they were to guard a- 

gainſt, they were expoſed to the greater danger afterwards, I choſe 

to render 1t in the manner I have done. 


As to the time when it was written, commentators are not a- 
greed, nor is it poſſible to determine it preciſely; it is probable, how- 
ever, that it was before the Lex Julia de Adulteriis & Pudicitid. 
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Los reprebendit, qui aliena peccata acut? vident, ad ſua vert 
conniveant. Amatorum & patrum exemplo, levicra vitia 
in amicis excuſari debent. Poſiremd mſettatur Stoicos, 
aſſerentes omnia pecca!ta eſſe paria. : 
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| o RDO. 
OMnibus hoc vitium eſt cantoribus, inter —_— OC witzm el. 
7 


- — 
<7 


Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare rogati | (inceſt) em 


lajuffi nunquam defiſtant. Sardus habebat care ting * iy 
nanquam indacant animam; njuſi nunguam athfiart, Tigelins ille S 4, babebs: 
, 355 


5 


10 


with a low baſs, in concert with his tetrachord“. 


HORAC E's S 411111 


Tigellius* was remarkable for this. Cæſar, who mi ght have com- 
* 


Book J. 


pelled him to it, yet if he begged by his own and by his father's 
friendſhip, he could not prevail with him; but if the fit ſeized 
him, he would ſing from the beginning to the end of the re- 
paſt*, O Bacchus, ſometimes with a treble voice, ſometimes 
This man 
was never of a piece, but all extravagance and whim: oft- 
times he would run as if purſued by an enemy ; oft-times walk 


| witha ſlow pace as if bearing the ſacred ſymbols of Juno®. He 


K ! 5 


20 


was often followed by two hundred ſervants, often he would al. 
low himfelf no more than ten. Sometimes he would ſpeak of 
kings and tetrarchs*, and affect every thing that was grand in 
converfation 3 anon, Let me have but a three- legged table”, 
a frugal falt-celler, and a gown, which, though coarſe, is yet good 
enough to defend me from the cold ; it is all I aſk. Ha you 
iven a million of ſeſterces* to this frugal manager who could 
happy with ſo little, in five days his coffers would have been 
empty. He would fit up all night, and ſnore all day; never 
was man fo inconſiſtent with himſelf. Now may one object; 
But pray, fir, what are you? Are you faultleſs? J allow I have 
faults; faults, which, though of another kind, are perhaps no leſs 
difagreeable than the former. As Mznius* the other day in- 
veighed againſt Novius'* who was abſent: How, ſays one of the 
company to him, are you fo little acquainted with yourſelf ? or 
do you think to impoſe upon us as if we were ſtrangers to your 
character? Oh, I can eaſily forgive my own faults, replies 
Mzmus, This is a fooliſh and unjuſt partiality, worthy of ſevere 


25 cenſure. When you can fo readily ſnut“ your eyes againſt 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Tigellius. This is the famous Tigellins | 
<ardas, of whom Herace ſpeaks in the pre- 
ceding Satire. Some take him for Hermo- 
genes Tigellius of Sardinia z but this can't 
be true, for the perſon here ſpoken of, was 
dead; whereas Herm:genes was alive at this 
very time. 5 

2 From the begir:1ing te the end of ſupper. 
Ab cue uſque al maln citaret. For they 
began ſupper with eggs, and finiſhed it 
with apples. | 

O Bacchus, I: Bacche. That is, ſays 
Sanaden, he iung without ceaſing, aknown 
ſong, which began with theſe words, J. 
Bacche. This was probably fome hymn 
to Bacchus, that had been compoſed by 
Tigellius himſelf. 

4 In concert With bis tetrachord. Da- 
cier*s conjecture upon this paſſage is ſome- 
what ſingular. He underſtands it thus: 
Bd? Lac uoce, que ima reſenat cherdit qua- 
tucr: Sometimes with a low baſs voice, 


© which makes the counter-part to the 


— 


| 


- your 


t tetrachord. Herace therefore ſays here 
of Tigellius, that he was ſo fantaſtical, as, 
after ſinging a long time with a treble: 
voice, he would change to the baſs, ac- 
companying it with his tetrachord. Ou: 
verſion agrees very well to this explication. 

5 As if bearing the ſacred ſymbols of Jun 
Junonis ad inſter procedere, was a common 
Proverb among the Latins, to denote 4 
flow majeſtic pace, being that for Which 


this Goddeſs was celebrated. 


ue Diviim incedo reging.—V rg 
obo walk majeſtic, the queen of the Goats 
But this more particularly relates to tht 
proceſſions made in honor of that God- 
deſs, which were performed with a flow 
and ſolemn pace. 
6 Tetrarchs. Governors of the four 


part of a kingdom. 
7 A three-legged table. Before the Aﬀu- 
tic luxury was introduced, the Romans made 


uſe of tables with three legs. But theſ⸗ 
aſter 


Ar. III. 


Q. HORATII FLAC CI. 


We Tigellius hoc. Cæſar, qui cogere poſſet, ber. Cæſar, grip 
$i peteret per amicitiam patris atque ſuam, non 5 


37 


ſer cogere, tamen ff 


Quidquam proficeret; fi collibuiſſet, ab ovo — Peteret fer amicitign 


patris atque ſuam, nun 


Uſque ad mala citaret®, Io Bacche, modo ſumma |preficeret quidguam ; 
Voce, modo hic, reſonat quæ chordis quatuor ima. due axe, ci- 


Nil æquale homini fuit illi: ſæpè velut qui 


mala, To Bacche, madd 


Currebat fugiens hoſtem ; perſæpè velut qui Iod voce, madd hac 


Omnia magna loquens; modo, 
tripes, & 


Mane, diem totum ſtertebat; 


Sic impar ſibi. Nuncaliquis dicatmihi 


unonis facra ferret. Habebat ſæpè ducentos, A EX 
— decem ſervos. Modd reges atque tetrarchas, i out: 2 2 


voce, gue imd rejo- 


; La Nil eguale fuit illi 
Sit mihi menſa bemini: ſept currebat 


velut qui ugiens hoſ- 


Concha falis puri, & toga, quæ defendere frigus, g el fra 5 


qui ferret ſacra Ju- 


Quamvis craſſa, queat. Decies centena dediſſes 1 5|nonis. Sxf2 babebar 
Huic parco paucis contento, quinque diebus i 
Nil erat in loculis. Noctes vigilabat ad ipſum ger ate r. 


ducentos jeryos, ſœè 


reges atque tetrar- 
chas, & omnia mag naa 
uid tu? modd dicebat, Sit 


fuit unquam 


Nullane habes vitia? Imo alia, baud + fortaſſe mi- vier, & combs p24 


nora. 


tripes, & concha puri 
al, 


20, alis, & toga, gur, 


Mænius abſentem Novium cùm carperet: Heus tu, Ti gu 


Quidam ait, ignoras te? an ut ignotum dare nobis 


tamen defendere fri- 
Si dediſſes hu ic 


5 - : fits 

Verba putas? Egomet mi ignoſco, Mznius inquit. Parco content pau- 
Stultus & improbus hic amor eſt, dignuſque notari. n _ 3 
Cum tua pervideas oculis malat lippus inunctis; 25 5 


ei in locul its. 


quingue diebus nil erat 


Vigilabat noctes ad ipſum mane, ter tebat totum diem; nil unquam fuit fic 


taret ab cοο 42 — ad 


.mpar ſibi. Nunc aliquis dicat nibi; Tu autem quid ? Habeſne nulla witia ? In:5 habes 
«ia, fortafſe baud minora. Cim Mænius carperet Novium abjentem : ait quidang Heus ug 
an ignoras te F" an putas te ut ignetum dare verba nobis , Inquit Mænius, Egemet igneſc- 


'us mala z 


® iteraret, Bentl. 


2 N introduced. 

million of ſeſterceti. The ſeſtertium 
unong the EL Was wet I6 5. 
of our money, and contained a thouſand 
ert. Their manner of reckoning was 
dis. When a numeral noun agreed in 
zender and number with ſeftertius, it de- 
noted preciſely ſo many /eftertii, as decem 
|{fertii, juſt ſo many; but if the noun was 
Joined to the genitive plural of | IF 
itlignified ſo many thouſands; as ſe- 
leriem, ten thouland ſeftertiis If the ad- 
7rd numeral was joined to the genitive 
Plural, it denoted ſo many hundred thou- 
land, as decize ſeſtertiim, ten hundred thou- 
and fert. Pometimes they put the 
uverd by itſelf, and ſometimes added the | 


Nmeral noun to it; as in this place dec 


mi. Hic amor eſt ſtultus & improbus, dig nuſque nctari. Cam lippus icunctit oculis per widtar 


I male, Ig. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


eterwards came to be deſpiſed, and new centena, ten hundred Hertia, or ten hund rel 


thouſand ſeſtertii 
9 Menius. Horace, after acknowledging 


that he was nut without taults, here re- 


ſumes the ditcourſe. I am far (ſays he) 
« from being like Mænius, who defames 
* his friend, and at the ſame time winks 
« at much greater failings in himſelf; 
« on the contrary, I highly blame kis 
« partiality.” This Ming is, in all 
probability, the ſame with him mentioned 


in the firſt Satire. Beſides the character 


of a rake, there given him, Horace here 
taxes him with a propenſity to lander. 

10 Nevin. He is the ſame whom we find 

mentioned afterwards in the ſixth Satire, 
a man given to all kinds of debauchery. 

i When you can jo readily ſput, &c . Cum 

| | . 


— 3— ³—— — — — 


40 pleaſed with them; as Balbinus with the polypus of Agna", [ 
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your own failings; why are you more clear- ſighted towards thoſe 

of your friends, than an eagle, or ſerpent of Epidaurus'*? The 
effect of it is, that 22 in their turn will be equally rigorous in 
examining into your faults. This man is a little too paffionate", 

30 and cannot bear raillery**; he is in danger of being laughed atfor 
his aukward appearance; he is always ill-ſhaved, his habit clown- 
iſh, and his ſhoes fit ungenteelly. But what of all this? He is 2 
good-natured a man as lives; he is your friend; nay, add, that a vaſt 
and comprehenſive genius lies hid under this ruſtic appearance, 

35 In fine be perſ thoroughly to canvaſs yourſelf, that you 
may know whether nature has planted any ſeeds of vice in you, 

or whether bad habits have been contracted by cuſtom ; for un- 
cultivated fields produce nothing but uſeleſs fern. Let us noy 
turn to this common remark*5, that a lover is for the moſt part 
blind to the defects of his miſtreſs, and ſometimes ſeems even 


could wiſh that we erred in like manner in friendſhip, and that 
virtue would dignify this error with ſome honorable name, 
But as a father deſpiſes not his child for any natural defect, n 
more ought we for a like reaſon to diſregard our friend. If he 

45 looks aſquint“, the father will tell you he has got pretty wink- 
ing eyes; if of little ſtature, as was of old dwarfiſh Siſyphus", 

he calls him his chicken: are his legs diſtorted'?, or do hi 

| ankles 


ANNOTATION S. 


tua pervidegs oculis mala lippus. Commen- ] cient fictions, as the watchful keeper 
tutors differ very much in explaining this “e of treaſures. They are held ſacred u 


* acutenels of fight tor which eagles are re- 


paſſage. Some think that perwidere is the 
expabainer of the Greeks, prætervidere, 
to paſs cver Iwithait notice. Others think, 
we ought to read f rævideas, inſtead of pre- 
tervideass Dacier is of opinion, that Ho- 
race here makes uſe of the figure called 
Oxumoron, f er videas lipfus; for pervidere 


lignifies to ſee to the bottom of things; nate. The old ſcholiaſt tells us, that t- 


which was impoſſible for one of weak and 
tender eyes. 


tz An cagle, or ſerpent of Epidaurus. The 


markable, eſpecially thofe called Haliæti, 
may be learnt from Pliny, B. x. Cc. 3. Hali- 
4s, clarijſims oculorum ratione. As to 
the ſerpent, let us hear what Tacitis ſays: 
Dracenes affeilanttr as TE au, id 
N, videre. Clarifſumam enim dicuntur habere 
eculorum aciem. Qu ex cauſa incubantes eos 
theſauris cuſtadiæ cauſd finxerant antigui. 
Jacoque Aſculapio attribuuntur, quid wigi- 
laniſſimi generis putantur, qua res medicine 
muxime ne<c{Jaria . They are called 
„ dragons from the Greek Santi, to ſees 
For they are ſaid to be endued with great 


« FAſculapius for the ſame reaſon, a 
« watchfulneſs is, in a peculiar manner, 
6% neceſſary in phyſic.'* Serpens Epidas 
rius muſt therefore mean the ſerpent facree 
to Æſculaſ ius, who was particularly wor: 
ſhiped at Epidaurus, a city of Greece, | 
13 This man, you ſay, is a little tw fa. 


ſix following lines point at Virgil, whon 
Horace here endeavours to defend agunt 
the railleries he was fo often made tis 
ſubje of in the court of Auguſtus, Wh 
adds the greater probability to this ſupps- 
ſi tion, is the manifeſt reſemblance ot tl! 
character here drawn, with the real che 
rafter of that poet. All the account 
we have of him, repreſent him as am 
who had never ſtudicd politeneſs, 
whoſe air and behaviour had very mu 
of the ruſtic in it. The writer of bis if 
ſays, Corpore & Paturd fuit grandis, aft 
cre, fac ruſticani, He adds, that he d. 
ſo baſhful and modeſt, that when he c. 
ſerved himſelf pointed at in the fire 
he would retire into ſome friend's how 
to conceal himſelf. 'Dac.cr. 4 


ig ac uteneſs of fight. It is on this account, 
6 chat they are ſo often repreſented in an 
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Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cerriis acutuüm, — ur cernis tam grun, 


quam aut aguila, aut 
Epideurius ſerpens, jn 
witiis amicorum F At 
contra evenit tibi, ut 
illi rurſus inguirant 
tua vita, Vir hic ef 
pauld iracundicor, & 
minus aptus acutis nari- 
bus borum bominum 

peſſit rideri, ed gude 
ga defluit ei ruflicits 
torſo, & qudd calceus 
laxushberet mals in pede, 
At tam bonus gſt, ut non 
alius wir quiſquam me- 
lior ; at omicus eſt ili; 


uam aut aquila, aut ſerpens Epidaurius? At 
tibi contra Be 
Evehit, inquirant vitia ut tua rurſùs & illi. 
Tracuindior eſt pauld, minùs aptus acutis 
Naribus horum homirium; rideri poſſit, eo quod 30 
Ruſticids tonſo toga defluit, & mal laxus 
Inpede calceus hæret. At eſt bonus, ut melior vir 
Non alius quiſquam; at tibi amicus; at inge- 
nium ingens | 

Inculto latet fic ſub corpore. Denique teipſum 
Concute, num qua tibi vitiorum inſeverit olim 35 
Natura, aut etiam conſuetudo mala ; namque 
Neglectis urenda filix innaſcitur agris. | | ' 

F E N Ac. . ſub hoc cor ore inculto. 

Illuc prævertamur, amatotem quod amicæ Perifui .concute te ip- 
Turpia decipiunt cæcum vitia, aut etiam ipſa hæc n, wm natura, aut 
DeleCtant ; veluti Balbinum polypus Agne#*.40 |” 2 5 
Vellem in amicitid fic erraremus, & iſti * 
Errori nomen virtus poſuiſſet honeſtum. tia) ; namgue filix u- 
At pater ut gnati, ſic nos debemus amici, reds ain agyis 
Si quod fit, vitium norl faſtidire. Strabonem 


neglefis. Prevertamur 
n W illac, qudd turpia witia 
Appellat pætum pater; & pullum, male parvus 45 mice decipiunt cacum 
Si cui filius eſt, ut abortivus fuit olim N A ee 
Siſyphus : hunc varum, diſtortis cruribus; ilhim Zu, e fe, 

wypaus : nunc varum, diſtortis rl , eum; wetrti poly pus 
Aznæ delectat Balbinum. Vellem ut fic erraremus in amicitia, & ut wirtus peſuiſſel bo- 
neſtum nomen iſti errori. At at pater non faſtidit vitium grati, fic nos debemus non Laue 
wtium amici, fi quid fit (fi alitued ineſt.) Pater appellat ſtrabonem, fœtum ;, & fi cui oft 


parvus, ut abortivus Siſyphus olim fuit, vocat pullum : appellat bwnc 
* Hagnæ, Bentl, 


| „ TIF IONSE 1 
1 And cannot bear raillery. Mints aptus are diſtorted, who looks aſquint, from 
acutis naribus, Acute nares, raillery. | recur, vertere. 
This make of the noſe being an ordinary pinking eyes. This was accounted a beauty; 
mark of thoſe who had a turn that ways Venus eyes were commonly ainted ſo. 
Nares obeſ#, on the contrary, denoted a 18 Siſyphus, The dwarf of Mark Antony 
dull heavy good-for-nothing fellow. the triumvir. He was of a diminutive 
Is Det us now turn to this common remark. | ſtature, ſcarcely two foot high, hut of a 


at ingenium ingens latet 


Pætus, one who ha#” 


Nac prevwertamur. Let us principally; or 
before all things, obſerve. For ſo the word 
Præ vertere was often uſed by the ancients. 
Firgil is wonderfully delighted with it. 
Valucremque fugd prevertitur Hebrum. 
INE Torrentius. 
16 4; Balbinus with the Pelypus of Agna. 
This Balbinus is unknown to us. Horace 
here treats him very cruelly, in thus cit- 
ing him, ſeemingly, as an example of vir- 
tae. The poly pus is afleſhy excreſcence in 
the noſe, that ſends out an offenſive ſmell. 
17 If be looks aſvint, &c. Strabonem ap- 
Prilat perum pater. Frrabe, one whole eyes 
Vai. N. ; , 


walk, upon his ankles. 


very acute wit; whence he got the name 
of Siſypbus; for Siſyphus was ſo ręmark- 
able tor his dexterity and cunning, that 
Si pbi artes came to be a proverb. 

19 Are bis legs 40 „&e. 
properly a man whole legs touch one ano- 
ther inward, about themiddle, ſo as to form 
two arches on the outſide, by the knees and 
feet beitig at a conſiderable diſtance from 
each other. When the Knees and feet meet 
ſo as to form a kind of circle inward, the 
perſon was called valgus. Scaurns is one, 
vhole: feet are ſo miſerably diſtorted, thathe 
A kia father will 

take 
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34 HORACE's SATIRE BOOK . 
ankles bunch out, he will ſtill find ſome ſofter name to expreſs 
theſe defects. Doth this man live rather too ſparingly ? let it 

50 be aſcribed to his frugality : is another impertinent, and brags 
without meaſure ? he wants to divert his friends, and paſs for æ 74 
gcol companion: but is he ſometimes rude, and more forward 
then becomes him? let us look on him as a man of courage, 
whoſe manners are plain and ſimple: is he hot and paſſionate ? 

he is a man of ſpirit, one who warmly eſpouſes the intereſt of 
55 his friend. This, in my judgment, is a 2 way to make and 
preſerve friends. But we miſrepreſent virtues themſelves, and 
are deſirous to caſt a ſlur upon the moſt illuſtrious characters“. 
Does our friend ſtudy to live with honeſty and innocence ? we 
accuſe him of meanneſs: is another ſlow and circumſpect? we 
ſay he is heavy and thick-ſkulled. "This man, finding himſelf in- 

60 volved in a way of life, compaſſed about with envy and deceit,pru- 
dently avoids all ſnares, and leaves himſelf open to no malicious 
deſigns ; inſtead of calling him provident and diſcreet, we ſay 

if he is crafty and full of diſſimulation. Is he a ſimple un- 

| courtly man *, that ſometimes interrupts you with his imper- 

65 tinent difcourſe, when engaged in reading or thinking (as I 
may have often obtruded myſelf upon you, Mæcenas)? we 
will notallow him ſo much as common ſenſe. Alas, how raſh are 
we in making unjuſt and ſevere laws againſt ourſelves ! For 
no man 1s. born without faults : he is a who has the 
feweſt. A kind good-natured friend, when he compares my vir- 

70 tues with my imperfections, ought,in reaſon, if he has any value 

for my eſteem, to incline to the moſt $wgrable fide ; more 
© *efpecially if-it be true, that my good qualities are fuperior : on 
this condition, he may expect to be weighed in the ſame balance. 
We ought to overlook leſſer blemiſhes * in our friends, if we 
expect that they ſhould not be ſhocked with our greater _ 

b 


ANNOTATIONS. 

take care to ſoften the name, and, lifping,!race's ſentiment, but could not well be 

call his fon ſcaulus; for that is the mean- tranſlated literally, Dacier. 
ing of balbutit ſcaurum, or rather ſcaulum, 21 Is be a ſomple uncourily man, & c. Ho- 
ſottening the word by this manner of race names himſelf among thoſe rough 
prunouncing it. unpoliſhed mortals, who often broke in 
20 To caſt a flur upon the meft illyflrions upon their friends at improper times 
characters. Sincerum cipimus vas ineruftare. but it is only in mirth, and to make his 
Unſound vellels, or ſuch as had a had court to Maeceras ; for this was by no 
mell, were uſually done over with a var- 'mean3 a fault he was apt to fall into : 
niſh made on purpoſe, But this was never |on the contrary, he was reſerved, ſpoke 
done to good veſſels, for it would not only very little, and was ſo great a maſter of 
have been uſeleſs, but might have cauſed decorum, in this re ſpect, that no man 
a ſuſpicion of ſome defect in them. Since- knew how to adviſe better. Perhaps it 
rum eas incriſtare therefore commonly is done with a deſign to remove a re- 
meant, to di cver a goed weſſel with a bad \proach thrown upon him by his enemies, 
v niſl, which very gappily exprefies Hee of being a refined gaurtier. vo, 
| . 22 Me 


of 


Sar. HI. QUIN TI HO 


Balbutit ſcaurum, pravis fultum male tis. - 


Parcius hic vivit ? frugi dicatur : 


Et janctantior hie paulo eſt? concinnus amicis 50 
Poſtulat ut videatur : at eſt truculentior, atque 


RATII FLACCI. 35 
| differtis cruribus, va- 
. rum; balbutit illum 
meptus, male fultum pravis talis, 
ſea:.rum: An bicamicus 
vivit parci:s # dicatur 


Plas æquo liber? fimplex fortiſque habeatur : ( e e, of, 


Caldior eſt? acres inter numeretur. Opinor, 
Hzc res & jungit, junctos & ſervat amicos. 
At nos virtutes ipſas invertimus, atque 

Sincerum cupimus vas incruſtare. Frobus quis 
Nobiſcum vivit? multùm eſt demiſſus homo: illi 


|& pauld janctantior # 
dicamus, fut ut 
Videatur corcimnts ami- 

cis : at eff truculexticr, 
33 atgue plas liber equo ? 
habeatur plex fer- 
tiſue: caldiar eft ? nu- 


Tardo+ cognomen pinguis damus. Hie fugit omnes eur inter ares, Hits 


Inſidias, nullique malo latus obdit apertum, 


res, ego opinor, & jun- 
git amicos, & ſervar 


Cùm genus hoe inter vitæ verſeturt, ubi acris 60 |jun#9. Ar no: in ver- 


Invidia, atque vigent ubi crimina 


Ac non incauto, fictum aſtutumque yocamus; 
Simplicior ſi quis (qualem me ſæpè libenter 
Obtulerim tibi, Mæcenas), ut forte legentem 


3 pro bene ſano tamus virtutes ipſas, at- 


vas ſincerum. Si quis 
vivit probus nobiſcum 3 


f 9-7 . [ezm demiſſus: damus 
Aut tacitum impellatſ, quovis ſermone moleſtus; Y 


illi tardo topnemen piti- 


Communi ſenſu plane caret, inquimus. Eheu, 66 | gi. Hie, eum werſetur 
Quim temere in noſmet legem ſancimus iniquam!|7; = 8579 ves 


Nam vitiis nemo fine naſcitur : __ ille eſt, 


ubi acris invidia, atque 
ubi crimina wigent, fugit 


Qui minimis urgetur. Amicus dulcis,ut æquumeſt, w_ inſidias, * 

Ma s _ atus af ertum nulli ma- 
Cum mea compenſet vitiis bona, pluribus hiſce 70%, 1 
(Si modo plura mihi bona ſunt) inclinet, amari 


Si volet: hac lege, in trutina ponetur eadem. 
— — * = : fumgue. 
(Qui ne tuberibus propriis offendat amicum 


incauto, vocamus eum 
huminem fiftum aſtu- 
Si quis ſim- 


. _—_ lict l, > he 
Poſtulat, ignoſcat & verrucis illius. Æquum eſt n 


Peccatis veniam poſcentem, reddere rurſus. 


benter obtulerim jne tibi, 
s Maecenas ), ut mo- 
leflits quopis ſermene, 


fortz impellat legentem act tacitum ; inquims's, caret I lanè communi ſenſu. Ebeu, quam 


temer? ſancimus legem inigi am in noſmet ! Nam nemo naſcitur ſine vitiis : ille optimus 7 


„ qui 


argetur minimiss Amicus duicit, cum comibenſet mea bona witiis, fi wolet amari, inclinet, ut 
eguum eff, hiſce pluribus (fi med? plure bona ſurt mibi) : Vac lege, ponetur in eddem trutind 
Ali poſtulat ut ne eſfendat amicum prop riis twberibus, ignſcat werrucis illius. AEquum eff 


I ycentem veniam peccatis; rurſùs reddere. 


* homo ille, Bentl. 
|} impediat, Id. 


+ tardo ac, Id. 


t verſemur, Id. 
ä 15 ignoſcet, 1d. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


21 JW; ought to overlook leſſer blemiſhes, & c. 
This is one of the moſt reaſonable and ob- 
vious precepts in life; yet very ſeldom 
practiſed. Men always find out ſome ex- 
cuſe tor themſelves, which they imagine, 
Fannot hold in another; nor can we meet 
with that perſon who is not in ſome de- 
gree or other guilty of this blamable par- 
Ualiry, Horace had good reaſon therefore to 
caution againſt it. It is certain, would men 


their own actions, they would ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of this mutual forbearance. It is 
related of Diogenes, that coming to viſit 
Plato, he obſerved an embroidered couch 
in his apartment, and trcading upon it 
with his feet, all over covered with dirt, 
ſaid, Thus I trample en the pride of Plato. 
Piato only ſhook his head, and anſwered, 
But vith niere pride tha® deft it, good 
Diogenes! 


* ont prevailed with w examine candigly 
| : \ 3 


gue cupimus incruſtare* 


dicimus, ꝙ homo mul - 
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46  _HORACE' Satinks Bdox f 
55 It is but "reaſonable that we grant the ſame faver to others, 
which we demand for ourſelves. Since therefore it is impoffible 
wholly to extinguiſh * the vice of anger, and other faults that 
adhere ſo cloſely to fools**; why does not reaſon make ufe of 
her weights and meaſures; and, as the nature of things requires, 


do Puniſh every crime as it really deſerves? Should a maſter cauſe 


his ſervant to beerucitied, for eating up the remains of the fiſh 
and ſauce*), as he carried them from the table; would he not 
by all men in their ſenſes be charged with the higheſt degree 
of madneſs **? How much more ridiculous and blamable is 
85 your behaviour ? Your friend has given you ſome flight cauſe 
of offence, which it would be ſurly and inhuman not to over- 
look; yet you cruelly hate and ſhun him, as an unhappy debtor 
does the fight af Druſo *7; who, when the firſt day of the month 
comes; unleſs he can ſome how or other procure money where- 
with to diſcharge either principal or intereſt, is condemned, 
like a captive, to hear with a forced attention the recital of his 
go ungrateful hiſtories. My friend, perhaps, after a hard drinking- 
bout makes free with my couch, or throws down from the 
table a diſh that had been often handled by Evander ** : for 
this, or becauſe through impatience of hunger he helps himſelf 
to a chicken that lay before me, ſhall I therefore conceive a 
diſguſt againſt my friend? What if he thieved, betrayed the 
95 ſecrets intruſted to him, or were wanting to his moſt folemn 
engagements ? They who hold that all crimes are equal *, 
find themſelves at a loſs, when they come to examine things 
narrowly : common ſenſe, and the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of al! 
nations, are againſt them; yea, and public utility, the great 
fource of juſtice and equity. 
When 


ANNOTATIONS: 


Since therefore it is impejſible wholly t5| ous men fools, and excepted none out of 
ex:'nguiſh, c. Horace here attacks a ſe- that number but their wiſe man. 
«ond abuſe which was common at Reme,| 25 The remains of the ffh and ſauce, &. 
ad no leſs deſerving of cenſure than the Tepidumgue ligurrierit jus. Ligurrire, 7» 
former. A great number, blindly addict- /ip ff, and with a great deal of pleaſure. 
ei to the ſect of the Stoics, would allow of | £6 Be charged with the bigbeſt degree 
no difference between the ſlighteſt fail- madneſs? Labeone inſanior. This is probably 
ings, and the greateſt crimes; and pre- | that Marcus Antiſtnis Labeo, whom Anteiuſ 
2ended that all ought to be puniſhed with | Capita, in an epiſtle which we find in 
equal ſeverity. This has a manifeſt con- | Aulus Gelliut, lib. xiſi. c. 12, defcribes 
nection with what goes before. For as allſas one well acquainted with the Roman 
men have their faults, and theſe are not laws and cuſtoms, He was a great ad- 
*0 be quite eradicated; it follows, that} mirer of the forms of the ancient repub- 
we ought not only to have a mutual in- lic, and would low nothing to come be- 
dulgence towards each other, but that we| fore Auguſtus but what was perfectly a- 
ou ght to weigh the faults of our friends in| greeable to this model. He would often 
the balance of reaſon, that we may not| contradict Auguſtus to his face, and obſerv- 
forma wrongjudgmentaboutthem. Dacier,| ed no meaſure in his ſtiffneſs. Hence the 

*+ Jo fec. :. He ſpeaks here in the lan- poet, to make his court to Auguſtus, uſes 
zuage of the $1015, who called all vici-| the expreſſion Lebeone inſaniars # Dro 


Denique, quatenus excidi penitus vitium ire, 


Ut quæque eſt, ita ſuppliciis delicta coercet? 


Semeſos piſces tepidumque ligurrierit jus, 

In cruce ſuffigat; Labeone * inſanior inter 
Sanos dicatur: quanto hoc furioſius atque 
Majus peccatum eſt ? Paulum deliquit amicus, 
Quod niſi concedas, habeare inſuavis, acerbus: 85 
Odiſti & fugis, ut Druſonem + debitor eris; 

Qui niſi, cum triſtes miſero venere Calendæ, 
Mercedem aut nummos unde unde extricat, 
amaras 
Porrecto jugulo hiſtorias, captivus ut, audit. 
Comminxit lectum potus, mensave catillum 9o 
Evandri manibus tritum || dejecit : ob hanc rem, 
Aut poſitum ante meã quia pullum in parte catini 
Suſtulit eſuriens, minus hoc jucundus amicus 
Sit mihi? Quid faciam, ſi furtum fecerit, aut fi 
Prodiderit commiſſa fide, ſponſumve negarit? 95 
Qucis paria eſſe fere placuit peccata, laborant, 
Cum ventum ad verum eſt : ſenſus, moreſque re- 


Cztera item nequeunt ſtultis herentia ; cur non | 
Ponderibus moduliſque ſuis ratio utitur ; ac, res | 
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| Denique, quaterys vi- 
trum iræ, item catera 
hgrentiaftultis nequcux: 
fenitùs excidi ; eur £51. 
ratio utitur ſuis ponder: - 


Si quis eum fervum, patinam qui tollere juſſus, 80 bus muſique; ac, ut 


gui ue res off, ita ccer- 


cet delia fupplici.s 


Vi'M in ctuce, qui j 1668 
tollere patinam, ligurri- 
erit aße piſres tepi. 
dumpue Jus; ille inter 
ſanos dicatur inſanior 
Labeone : at guanto ma- 
jus atque furigſius hoc 
e peccatum iſtud? A- 
micus deliguit paulum, 
guod niſi concedas, habe- 
are inſuavis, acer bus 7 
odiſti S fugis eum, ut 
dc itor aris fugit Dru - 
nem; qui debitor, un 
triſtes * Calendæ wenere 
im ire, niſi extri. At 
mercedem aut numme: 
unde unde, ut captivus, 
audit amaras Hiſtor iat 
Parrecto jugulo. Notus 
comminx it ledtum, de- 
jecite menſa catillum 


Si quis ſaſñgat cum fer - | 


pugnant, 


iſa, proge mater juſti & equi, repugnant, 
fy ® Labieno, Benil. 


/ Druſo. A celebrated uſurer of thoſe | 
times, and wretched hiſtorian. He was of 
much the ſame humor with the rich uſu- 
rer mentioned by Philftratus, who always 
cauſed this clauſe to be inſerted in his 
contracts; That his debtors ſhould be bound to 
bear bim declaim. And if auy one failed, 
he was ſure of being proſecuted. Druſo 
therefore required of thoſe who were un- 
able to pay him, that they ſhould come 
and hear him recite his hiſtories 3 on 
which condition he allowed them time. 
Horace ſays, that they heard the recital 
Porrecto jugulo, to denote that they were 
obliged to counterfeit a tri attention. 

28 A diſþ that bad been often handled by 
Zvander. Evandri manibus triium. Some 
make this Ewarder a celebrated artificer or 
engraver, and explain tritum by ternatum, 
celatum, fabricatum. But thisexplication 


Atque ipſa utilitas, juſti prope mater & gui. 


+ Ruſonem, Id. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


tritum manibus Eæ un- 
dri: ob hanc rem, aut 


quia eſuriens fuftulit f u.l- 


lum ante poſitum in mes parte catini, an bog amicus minis ucundys fit mii? Rid faciam, f 
fecerit furtum, aut fi prodiderit commiſſa fide (fidei), negdritve ſponſum ? Queis placuit diecie 
peccata fere paria eſſe, laborant, cim wentum eft ad verum: ſenſus, moreſgue,' atque utilitas 


| tortum, Id. 


word, Horace ſeems rather to ſpeak of 
ſome diſh valuable on account of its an- 
tiquity; and tc expreſs this the more 
ſtrongly, tells us it had been often in the 
hands of Zander, who built ancient 
R:me upon mount Palatine. 

29 They bo hold that all crimes are egual. 
This was th 
which Horace here inveighs againſt, and 
endeayours to refute. We are not to ſup- 
poſe,that fer? takes ought from the ſtrict- 
neſs of the aſſertion ; for it is ſometimes 
uſed for ſempèr, and is only a modeſt way of 
expreſſing an univerſal propoſition: for it is 
certain that the Stoics maintained this te- 
net in its utmoſt rigor. Cicero, in his 4th 
Book De finibus, introduces Zeno, an eminent 
Stoic, thus aſcertaining the opinion of his 
ſet. Aus miſerss efſe omnes qui non ſunt 
ſapienres ; ſapientes omnes ſumme beatos efſe 3 


iz too remote from the common uſe of the 
e 8 
| 2 


rect facta emnia &guatia ; omnia precata pa- 
CY: 14 


e ſentiment of the Stoics, 
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100 When mankind firſt ſprung from the earth, a dumb and ſtu- 
pid race, they fought for their acorns and caves with their 
nails and fiſts, afterwards with clubs, and ſuch other armour, 
as neceſſity taught them to faſhion. Things remained in this 
ſtate, till words were found out to exprefs their thoughts, and 
diſtinguiſh things by proper names: upon this, Rage, Aa to 

TO5ceaſe ; they united together to build and fortify towns, and 
enacted laws to prevent -robbery, theft, and adultery, For 
long before the rape of Helen a woman had been the cauſe of 
moſt cruel and bloody wars: but the heroes of thoſe times, 
who, like the brutes, ſeeking to gratify their appetites at large, 
were always obliged to yield to the ſtrongeſt, as to the bull in 

IIothe herd, have all periſhed by an obſcure and unlamented death. 
If we turn over the records and annals of the firſt ages of the 
world, we ſhall be forced to acknowledge that laws had their 
firſt riſe from the fear of violence *? and oppreſſion. Nor 
can nature of herſelf diſtinguiſh between right and wrong, as 
ſhe diſcerns what is profitable from what is hurtful, what is 

11 5deſirable from what ought to be avoided ; nor will it ever ſtand 
with reaſon, that a man who has only ſtolen-a few coleworts out 
of his neighbour's garden, is equally criminal with him, who has 
robbed in the 8 the temples of the Gods. A rule therefore 
ſhould be ſought for, that may proportion puniſhments to crimes; 
tat he who merits only the rod, may not be ſcourged with an 

120unmerciful whip. Fer there is no danger of your remitting 
ought to a criminal who deſerves a ſeverer chaſtiſement; for all 
you maintain that a thief is equally guilty with a highway- 
man, and threaten, that were the government in your hands, 
you would puniſh the ſmalleſt crimes with the ſame rigour as 
the greateſt, But why this wiſh ** ? If the wife man is rich, if 


ANNOTATIONS. 

ria. All except the wiſe man are equal- come to weigh them narrowly, the 
« ly wretched ; wiſe men are all happy in *“ proof appears deficient, For common 
ce the higheſt degree; all good actions are ſenſe, the nature of things, and truth 
4e equallyſo;allcrimes arelikewiſa equal.“ „ itſelf, all jointly proclaim the abſur- 
Horace obſerves, that whatever ſpecious ä dity of allowing no differenee inthings, 
pretences this opinion may be ſupported “ but aſſerting them all, with Zeno, ta 

by, yet when we come tv examine things | ** be equal.“ | MS 
to their ſource, the fallacy eaſily appears; 30 That laws had their firſt riſe from the 
for common ſenſe, the univerſal practice fear of violence, &c. Horace here mounts to 
of mankind, and public utility, are the ſource of things, and obſerves, that if 
againſt it. Cicero reaſons much in the ve trace the hiſtoryof the firſt agesof man- 
ſame manner in his fourth Book De fini- kind, we ſhall find: that public utility gare 
bus. Hac magnifict primd dici videntur; riſe to ſociety and laws. The danger every 
conſiderata minds probantur. Senſus enim one was in of beingoppreſſed by a ſtronger, 
cujuſque, & natura rerum, atque ipſa veritas | made him think how to provide againſt 
cClamat, qr:dammod? non poſſe adguci, ut inter it: and calling in the aid of thoſe who 
eat rei guat Zeno exæguuret, nibil inter- | were in like danger, they ſormed little ſo- 
et: „ "Theſe aſſertions ſeem to carry cleties, to ſtand byand defend one another, 
& a noble air of virtue; but when we j andenacted laws, to prevent 8 
, arifing 
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Cam prorepſerunt primis animalia terris, Cam animalia frre. 
Mutum & turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia lg gef gr. 
propter | IOO, bant propter glandem 
Unguibus & pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porrò 2. Ar- wer 
Pugnabant armis, quæ poſt fabricaverat uſus; {, 2 pang 


Donec verba, quibus voces ſenſuſque notarent, | gue uſus pt (poſter) 
Nominaque invenere : dehinc abſiſtere bello, Vi ,tt; done 


* 


Oppida cœperunt munire, & ponere leges; 10 5 1 werba nominæ· 


: gue, quibus mtarent 
Ne quis fur eſſet, neu latro, neu quis adulter. — fv od 7 


Nam fuit ante Helenam cunnus teterrima belli caerunt 727 ere bello, 

. . . . ILL mu nire 222 7 Po- 
Cauſa: ſed ignotis perierunt mortibus illi, *. 4 7255 pls fs 
Quos, venerem incertam rapientes, more ferarum, fir, nen latro, neu quis 
Viribus editior cædebat, ut in grege taurus. 110 [I Num ante He- 
Jura inventa metu injuſti fateare neceſſe eſt, ee 


: . . ſa teterrima belli: ſed illi 
Tempora ſi faſtoſque velis evolvere mund. [Perierunt = 


Nec natura poteſt juſto ſecernere iniquum, _ ques cdlitier wiri » 
Dividit ut bona diverſis, fugienda petendis ; 114 | 70 e, 


> R | : cœdebat, rapientes, more 
Nec vincet ratio hoc, tantundem ut peccet idem- frarum, incertam we- 


. ue, | ; nerem. Si welis evol- 
Qui teneros caules alieni fregerit * horti, have ar" 2 
Et qui nocturnus Diviim ſacra legerit. Adfit NE e leventic Fas 
Regula, peccatis quæ pœnas irroget æquas; ile metu injuſti. Nec 
Ne ſcutica dignum horribili ſectere flagello. ee 15 2 

Nam, ut ferula cædas meritum majora ſubire 120 i bus — Kri- 
Verbera, non vereor; cum dicas efle pares res |[enda petendis; nec ra- 
Furta latrociniis, & magnis parva mineris e 3x gf at 


8 — _ tundem idemque peccet 
Falce reciſurum ſimili te, ſi tibi regnum is, qui —— CEE 


Permittant homines. Si dives qui ſapiens eſt caalealieui borti, S qui 
| nocturnus legerit ſacra 
Dien. Regula adfit, gue irreget peras gut peccatis; ne ſectert borribili ;Pagello dignum 
tantùm ſcuticd. Nam non wereor ut ca das tantum ferulã meritum ſubire majora ve 
cam (etiamſi) dicas furta effe res j ares latrociniis, mineris te reciſurum pat va peccata 


mili falce magnis 
4 * 7 2 | * infregerit, Bentl. 


ANNOTATION S. 


ariſing among themſelves. And how ver] Sefus flagellis bic Triumviralilus, 
ſerviceable reaſon might be in new-mode]- Praecenis ad fuſtidium. - 
ling theſe ſtates afterwards, and ſettling 32 But <vby ibis wiſh ? In the remainin 
them on a firmer baſis, yet it is plain that part of this latire, Horace ridicules, wink 
the neceſſity of mutual defence, and re- great humour, that whimſical tenet of the 
pelling violence, gave the firſt riſe tu them. Stoics concerning their wiſe man, that he 
31 That be 2who merits only the red. Ne was maſter of the whole circle of arts and 
| ſeutica dignum berribili ſectere flagello. Scutica ſciences; in a word, that in him alone 
was a ſmail leathern thong, wherewith was united all the knowledge, power, and 
ſchoolmaſters uſed to correct children. {kill that was diſperſed through the whole 
Scutica therefore here ſignifies ſome Might, human race. Herace writing on the ſame 
gentle puniſhment. The flagellum, on ſubject, in an Epiſtle to Mæcinas, ſays, 
the contracy, was not only a ſevere chaſ- Ad ſimmam ſapiens ren minor eſt Joe, liber, 
tiſement, but was alſo held ignominious, Dives, bonoratis, gulcher, ex denigue regim. 
being inflicted upon ſlaves and ſuch as If this be the caſe, why ob you with for 


| 
| 
| 


ad been condemned by a ſentence of the | what youare in poffeſſion of already? As the 
Triumvirs, Thus, Ode iv. B. V. C 4 SUI 
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40 HORACHB' Sar. Joer. 
12 5a ſkilful artiſt, if hg alone is amiable, and king into the bar. 
ain z. uh da you ſeek after what you poſſeſs already? O fir, 
| (fa you) you 32 well comprehend what our father Chry- 
ppus ſays: A wiſe man never made his own boots or ſhoes; 
yet he is an able artiſt, How ? Why juſt as Hermagenes *, 
though ſilent, ceaſes not to be an excellent ſinger and performer 
130in muſic ; as Alfenus ®* the cunning lawyer, after throwing 
away his tools, and ſhutting up his op, was ſtill an expe 
ſhoemaker ; ſo it is with out wiſe man, he is a good artiſt in 
every kind of work, he is alſo a king. Do not you ſee that all 
the world laughs at you; when you appear in the ſtreets, the 
waggiſh boys run after you and pull you hy the beard ** ; if 
135 ou do not diſperſe them with your ſtaff, you will ſoon be ſur- 
rounded by whole crouds, and bawl and fret yourſelf to death, 
moſt mighty king of kings. To be ſhort ; while your majeſty 
continues to frequent the farthing- bath“, in company only of 
impertinent Criſpinus **; and my < "pars friends are good- 
140natured enough to overlook my follies, while I in my turn 
" willingly bear with theirs; Iam infinitely — in my pri- 


vate ſtation than you with all your mock ro _— 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Stoics adorn their wiſe man with all _ miſtake, for it is plain that Hermogeng 
great virtues, &c. The poet, to heighten | was alive at this very time, whereas N. 
the ridicule, introduces him alſo as an | g?/Zus Sardys was dead, oa 
expert ſhoemaker. This is inexpreſſ- | 35 A{fenus. Alfenus Varus, 2 nee 
ibly ſatirical and lively. of Cremona, who growing out of concti 
33 Chryfippus. He was a diſciple of | with his emploꝶ ment, quitte@ it, and 
Zeno, and the firſt who explained and il- | came to Rome; where attending the lee 
luſtrated his doctrine; on which account | tures of Servius Sulpilius, a celebrated pro- 
be was, by ſome of the ignorant Stoics, | feſſor of law, he made ſo great a profici- 
thought to be the author of that ſe. |ency in that ſcience, that he ſoon game 
Hence Heruce here calls him pater Chry- to be eſteemed one of the ableſt lawyers | 


Aprus. of his time, and his n e Q ten oc urs in 
34 Hermegenes. Hernogenes Tigellius, the Pandefts, He wks ns A 


Vancy 


one of the muſicians at the court of Au- ed to the higheſt honors of the empire; 
giftus, hom ſome have confounded with | for we find him conſul in the year of the 


Tigellias Sardus. But this muſt be à city 755. 
: | | Ty 15 4 
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R1itexnDsU1P, andthe pleaſures thence ariſing, are conſidered by 
all as ſome of the moſt valuable bleſſings of life. As the pre- 
ſentimperfe&t ſtate of human nature expoſes us to numberleſs hard- 
ſhipsand anxieties, that would, for the moſt part, render our lot very 
uncomfortable, were they not ſomehow leſſened and allayed ; fo we 


find that the beneficent parent of nature, by forming us rente s 
: friend- 
| : 


— AM. —̃ tes. th DO _ 


\ 
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Et ſutor bonus, & ſolus formeſus, & eſt rex; 125 7 _ e 
- A . . . re num t. t. rf 

Cur optas quod habes? Non noſti quid pater (in- * Ack eben 2 

quit) ves, & ſutor bonus, & 


Chryfippus dicat: Sapiens crepidas ſibi nunquam ſelus formoſus, & of 


** . 0 quoque cx; cur of tas 
Nec ſoleas fecit; ſutor tamen eſt ſapiens. Qud® ? | 1,0; rab le 


Ut, quamvis tacet Hermogenes, cantor tamen at- Non niffi quid pates 
** que a 120 Chry/ppus dicat:Sapi- 

timus eſt modulator; ut Alfenus vafer, om A 
jecto inſtrumento artis, clauſaque taberna, men ſapiens oft ſutor, 


Sutor 4 erat; fapiens operis fic optimus omnis |? Ut Hermegenes, 
Eſt opifex, fic rex ſolus . Vellunt || tibi barbam 2 cer ramen 


, 4 
Laſcivi pueri; quos tu nift “& fuſte coerces, 3 
Urgeris turbaà circum te ſtante, miſerque 135 e erat, omi in- 
Rumperis, & latras, magnorum maxime regum. beben dag, 
Ne longum faciam ; dum tu quadrante lavatum asien: — 1er 
Rex ibis, neque te quiſquam ſtipator, ineptum oh fern, fic elt ſo- 
Præter Criſpinum, ſectabitur; & mihi dulces | ME fic wi 7675 
Ignoſcent, ſi quid peccayero ++ ſtultus, amici, 140 | qu nf rucorees fuſte, 


Inque vicem illorum patiar delicta libenter ; _— ante Cir = 
r cum te, miſerque rum- 
Privatuſque magis yivam te rege beatus. | perix, & lara, 8 


praxime 9:47norum regum. Ne faciam longam; dum tu, ò rex, ibis lavatum quadrante, 
neque quiſquam ſtipator ſeclabitur te præter ineptum Criſpinum ; & ego fi ſtultus jeccavera 
id, aulcez mi ignoſcent mihi, ego que invicem libenter patiar delicta illorum ; privatuſſ us 
(ctiami privatus) vivam magis beatus te rage. . f 
* Qui, Bentl. + Tonſor, 1d. Eſt opifex ſolus, fic rex, Id. 
|| Vellent, Id. ** nj, Id. ++ peceã o, 1d. 
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36 And pull you by the beard, The ſeQ|Stoics, as they were a ſe& very much 
of Stoics were held in the greateſt con- deſpiſed,and men commonly of an inferior 
tempt at Rome, and in che Rreets uſvually| rank, frequented theſe public baths, where 
followed by croudg of children, who di-| the ordinary rate of payment was the gua- 
verted themſelves at their expence. drazs, the loweſt ſpecies of coined money 

37 Farthing-bath. As the public baths| in uſe at Rome. 
at Rome were built moſtly for the common] 35 Criſpinus. The ſame of whom men- 
people, they afforded but very ind:fferent{tion is made at the end ofthe firſt Satire. 
accommodation. People of faſhion had al-] He was a Stoic philoſopher, and had pur 
ways private baths of their own. The all the precepts of their ſec into verſe. 


ll err, 4 a 
* 


7 8 : 7 
| The Kev. 
friendſhip and mutual affection, has provided a ſuffigient antidote 
againſt them. How otten, when oppreſſed with care and trouble, 
do we find relief in unboſoming ourſelves to a friend? He ſeems to 
take our burden, and eaſe us of the load, Yet fo far is he from 
ſuffering any thing by this kind of ſympathy, that, on the contrary, he 
takes pleaſure init, and thinks it adds to his own happineſs, that by thus 

king part in the griefs and concerns of his friend, he can give any, 


C4 
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eaſe to a perſon who is ſo dear to him. It may therefore, with the 
28 reaſon, be ſaid, that a true friend is the ſtaff of life; and 
e that hath found ſuch a one, hath found a treaſure. None ſeems to 
have been more ſenſible of this than Horace; witneſs the Satire now 
before us, in which the duties and mutual forbearances of friend- 
ſhip are painted with that ſtrength and delicacy, that we are at aloſs 
which to admire moſt ; his perfect knowledge of what was fit and 
laudable, or that honeſty of heart which led him to practiſe it him, 
ſelf, and recommend it ſo ſtrongly to others. Several commentators 
have conjectured, that this Satire was written on purpoſe to defend 
Virgil againſt the railleries of the court of Auguſtus, where he was 
accuſed as baſhful, clowniſh, and unfit for the world. This con- 
jecture is the more probable, as we meet with ſeveral lines in it that 
agree perfectly with the character which all antiquity hath given us 
of that poet. If this was his real deſign, as we have great reaſon 
to believe it was, we muſt acknowledge, that nothing could have been 
more happily executed; for he has expoſed the malicious humor 
of theſe courtiers in ſuch a manner, as muſt excite the indignation of 
every honeſt mind, and beget the higheſt deteſtation of a practice 
ſo contrary to common ſenſe and decency. In purſuing this 
point, MWrace is inſenſibly led to cenſure the opinion of the Stoics, 
that allowed no diſtinction in crimes, but maintained that all ought 
to be puniſhed with the ſame ſeverity. This he ſhews to be not only 
iniquitous and unjuſt, but contrary to the common ſenſe and — 
| 0 


— 
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Poets are falſely accuſed of ſlander: Horace, in imitation 
of the wiſe inſtitution of his father, thinks vices are 
beſt pointcd out by examples. 


Upolis, Cratinus, Ariſtophanes“, and the other poets, writers 
of the ancient comedy *; if any one deſerved to be marked 
out as a knave, a robber, adulterer, murderer, or as infamous 

5 on any account whatever, were uſually very free in expoſin = 
WF: is 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Zupolis, Cratinus, Ariſtophanes. Thele| tion contributed not a little to make each 

werethethreepoets whodiſtinguiſhedthem- excel ſo much in his own way. For a de- 

felves chiefly in the ancient comedy. They fire of pre-eminence is the greateſt ſpur to 

lived much about the ſame time, and were | induſtry, and ſets all the faculties of the 

very jealous of one another. This emula- | ſoul on work, till it attains its __ Fo 
v 3 1 : ( : a a - 
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Jof mankind, whoſe cuſtoms and practice univerſally contradict it. 
Men never thought of enaCting laws, and annexing penalties, till the 
fear of violence and injuſtice drove them to it; and as they found 
themſelves liable to be oppreſſed indifferent degrees, fo they thought 
itmoſtly concerned them to guard againſt the greater inſtances of op- 


ndeavoured to reſtrain them by ſeverer penalties. This was what 
reaſon and experience taught them; and the univerſal concurrence 
of mankind in this firſt method of eſtabliſhing themſelves into ſocie- 
ties, ſhews it to have been the voice of unbiaſſed, uncorrupt nature. 
It was no wonder, therefore, if a ſet of men, who gloried in running 
counter to the univerſal ſenſe and feeling of mankind, ſhould meet 
with the higheſt contempt from all, and be made a conſtant theme 
of raillery. Horace paints this in ſuch a lively manner, that the 
reader is apt to imagine he ſees them walking along the ſtreets, and 
can ſcarce hold his countenance at the . N they make. 
It is impoſſible to determine the preciſe time when this datire was 
written. We only know, from ſome circumſtances in it, that it is 
later than the preceding; for there Tige.lius is ſpoken of as juſt then 


dead; whereas, from what is ſaid of him here, he mult have been 
dead for ſome time, 


—_ 


— 


S ATIR A IV. 


Poetas fa's? maledicos dici eftendit : ſe, paternd inflituticne of. 
ſuetum, 11a quæque eemplis notare. 


| ORD 0. 
F Upolis, atque Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſque poetz, | * 

Atque alii, quorum comcedia priſca virorum eſt; 3 * ow 3 
| quis erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus, aut“ fur, [7 r 


Y « i quortm virorum priſca 
Vd mcechus foret, aut ſicarius, aut alioqui comerdia eft ; fi quis 


Famoſus, multa cum libertate notabant. 5 t, dignus deſerib;, 
: ; vas utd foret malus, aut 
ur, quid maecbus, aut ſicarius, aut alioqui fenſus, notabant eum cum y.ults liberate. 


* ac; Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


& Ancient comedy. Comedy, according to ject nor names of the actors were feigned. 
ediftecent times in whichit loyriſhedin | Thisis theaccouꝑt Heracehimſelfheregives 
ſeece was diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; | of it, that it was intended chiefly as a curb 
e old the middle, and the new. The firſt | againſt vice; that, by expoſing bad cha- 
a repreſentation of characters drawn racters freely, and without reſerve, they 
om real life, in which neither the ſub= | might be rendered odious and dgteſtable. 


The 


. 


preſſion; therefore, in proportion as actions were more hurtful, they 
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* HORACE'“Ss SATrTIRES. Book], 


this alſo was Lucilius's ? great talent, who copied cloſely the 
Greek writers, differing only in his verſification; a man of ple. 
fant humor and keen raillery 4, but unhappy in the comps. 
ſition of his verſe; for it was here that his greateſt defect lay. Hy 

o would often diftate two hundred verſes in a breath, boaſting of x 
as ſomething very extraordinary. Even when he run muddy jy 
might meet with ſome things in him worth notice: he Was {\l 

of words, and ayerſe to the labor of writing; nun d 
writing correctly; for as to writing a great deal, I make no a. 
count of it. Criſpinus“ challenges me with great forwardnek, 

$5 Call, fays he, for writing-tables; let an hour, place, a 
coverſcers be appointed; that it may appear who writes moſt, The 
Gods have done well in enduing me with a modeſt and humble 
fpirit, that inclines me to ſpeak but little and ſeldom. Do you, 
Criſpinus, imitate, as much as you pleaſe, the blackſmith's be. 

20 lows ?, that never ceaſe blowing till the iron is ſoftened by the 
fire. Happy Fannius , who without oppoſition carried his fl: 
tue and works to Cæſar's library; when few or none can bear in 
read ray writings, which I am even myſelf afraid to recite in pub. 

lic ?, becauſe this way of writing ſeldom pleaſes, as there are ſo 

25 many whoſe actions deſerve cenſure. Single out any man from. 
mongſt the croud; he is ſurely tortured either with avarice, orcru- 

el ambition. One runs mad aſter married women; another burns 
with unnatural deſires: this man is dazzled with the glitter a 

| | | wealth; 


ANNOTATIONS, 


The middle eomedy was that in which the ting, yet at the ſame time delicate a: 


2 ASS 


names only were feigned, but the charec- 
ters real. At laſt, the new tcok place, in 
which both characters ang dames were left 
entire'y to the poet's fangy. It was in this 
periad that the Greek comedy was brought 
x. its greateſt perfection by Menander. 

- 3 Lacilius. A Reman Knight, born in 
the year of the city 6056. He is commonly 
Tpoken of as the inventor of ſatire among 
the Lati:s. Ennivs and Pacuwius indeed had 
writtenſome thing in thisway beforehim; 
but he, by the new turn he gave it, made 
it quite anther poem and regulated it ac- 
cording to the taſte of the o!d comedy 
among the Gyecks, which hg copied cloſe; 
with this only difference, that inſtead of 
I>mbic verſe, he made choice of hex- 
ameters. | 


4 Keen raillery. EM naris For 


by the form of the noſe, the ancients. of- ; 


ten expreſſed a Man's peculiar genius and 
turn. Thus naſs cduncus ſignified one 
much. gwver to railleryz & incerer. Emunc- 


& nan; ene Whot2 raillzries vious cnt- 


agreeable, 

S When be run muddy. Herace here draw: 
Lucilius's character as a poet, and com- 
pares him to a river, which hurries along 
| with it a great deal of clay and mud, The 
ſtream, though for the moſt part pollutcd, 

yet is in ſome places pure ang unſtained. 
| Hisgreat unhappineſs was being over - haft 
in his compoſitions, that he would not al- 
low himſelf the time and thought necel- 
ſary to correct and work them up to per- 
fe ction. 

6 Criſpinus. We have already ſpoken 
Criſpinus in our remarks upon the firſt 5 
tice> Horace introduces him here to ſhes 
how contemptible a talent that was, e 
writing many verſes in a little time, finct 
even Criſpinus, one of the meaneſt of poets, 
could boaſt of it. Minimo me provi! 
Some think we ought to underſtand dig! 
others pretio. Dacier prefers the firſt, and 
ſays it is a metaphor taken from the lute, 
where the challenger, in confidencc 8 

8 } 


> D > 5 


* 


EMutatis tantum-pedibus numeriſque; facetus, 
rmunctæ naris, durus componere verſus ; 

Nam fuit hoc vitioſus. In hora ſæpe ducentos, 
ut magnum, verſus dictabat ſtans pede in uno. 10 
Cam flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles : 
Garrulus, atque piger ſeribendi ferre laborem; 
cribendi rectè; nam ut multum, nil moror. Ecce 
LCriſpinus minimo * me provocat. Accipe, ſi vis, 
Accipiam + tabulas; detur nobis locus, hora; 15 
Cuſtodes; videamus uter plus ſcribere poſht. 
Di bent fecerunt, inopis me quodque puſilli 
Finxerunt animi, raro & perpauca loquentis . 
At tu concluſas hircinis follibus auras; 

| Uſque laborantes dum ferrum molliat || ignis, 20 
Ut mavis, imitare. Beatus Fannius, ultro 
Delatis capſis & imagine; cum mea nemo 
Scripta legat, vulgo recitare timentis, ob hanc 


rem, . a 
WE Quod ſunt quos genus hoc mintmè juvat, utpote 
plures 


Culpatidignos: Quem vis media erue**turba; 25 
Aut ob avaritiam ++, aut miſeri ambitione laborat. 


TE... w. QUINTI HORATII FLACCL ag 
; Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hoſce ſecutus, | 


Lucius pendet or: 28 
bine, ſecutus beſce, na- 
dibus mimnceriſque rags 
tum mutatis; poeta a- 
cetus, emumctæ "nariss 
durus tamen campenere 
verſus ; nam fult viti- 
ofus bec. Sape difta- 
bat ducentes werſus in 
hor flans in uno pede 
ut quid magnum. Cim 
flueret Iutulentus, erat 
quod welles tolleretgar- 
rulus erat, atgue piges 
| ferre laborem 1 N WE 
ſcribendi,inquamyyrer- 
te; nam ut multum; il 
moror. Ecce Criſpinus 
Frovocat me minimo. 
Accit e, inquit, ff wisg 
| accipe tabulas jam z 
| detur rbis locus, hcra, 
c: flodes; videamus vier 
. ſſit feribere plus.” Dii 
fecerunt bene, quad 
finzerurt me anùni ind 
is prfulligue, loguentis 
rard & perpauca. At 


tu imitare, ut Mavisg 


h:iranis, labœuntes uf 


Hic nuptarum infanit ambribus; hic puerorum : 


* ambitione. Hic inſanit amoribus nuptarum; hic prerorum : 


Accipe jam, Id. Þ loquentem, 1d. 
bs 4 Id. ++ ab avaritia, 14. 


ANNOTATTO 


* nummo, Berntl, 


dis ſuperiority, common; #10 up his| procure 
little finger. 


* 


pariſon is not only ſmart, but juſt. The this paſſege a fine 
works of ſuch men require little labour, 
but, at the ſame time, they have nothing 
ſolid or durable. It alſo admirably well 


| "oY: 
gue dum ionis mol 


firrum. Beatus Fannius, delatis ultrd caffts & imagine z cum nemo legat joripta mea (mei) 
timentis. recitere vulgo, 0b hanc rem, ud ſunt quos Hoc genus ſcribendi ».nime jutat, ut; c 
(1:mpe) plures diznes culpari. Erue quem wis media turb4 ; laborat aut 6b avaritian, aut 


|| emolkat, 14. 


NS. 


4 himſelf by his addreſs and in- 
trigues; probably confidence and preſump- 


7 The blacl tb Bellas. This com- tion had a great ſhare in it. There is in 


and delicate raillerg, 


which is not diſcernible at faſt fight. 
9 To recite in public. For ſo the word 
recitare, in the original, ſignifies, 'Vhis was 


4%: ccncli las tellbus 


expreſſes the pride and conceitedneſs of 
thoſe miſerable ſcribblers, who are always 
lown up with vanity, a ſet of mere 
Popguns charged with wind. 

Happy Fanuius. Fannius Quadratus, a 
metched poetaſter of thoſe times. The 
greateſt recompence a poet could expect, 
was toſee his'works generally approved of, 
and gonſecrated, along with his ſtatue, in 


the public library, raiſed by Augi;/7us on 
mount Palatine, This honor Fania has | 


commonly done before a meeting of ſelect 


friends} by whole remarks they hoped to 
correctand improve thepiece . The vounget 

Pliny B. vii. Ep. 17. gives 2 particular a8. 
count of his own practice this way. ** 1 


te omit (ſays he) no way or method that 
« may — proper for correction. And, 
tc firſt, I take a ſtrict vie of what I have 
ec written, and conſider thoroughly of the 


c whole piece. In the next place, I read. 


4 it over ta two or thre friends, and 


(428. 


— 4 


45 HORACE! Sarires. Boox f 
wealth; Albius is paſſionately fond of Corinthian braſs w. The 
metchant extends his commerce from the riſt1zg ſun **, to tha 

30 which warms the region of the night; and hurries from dan. 
per to danger, like a cloud of duſt toſſed by a wairlwind ; am. 

s not to loſe ought of what he has gained, and defirous if 
poſſible to increaſe it "Theſe are all deed enemies to poe 
and poets. A poet, ſay they, is a dangerous creature **, beware 

35 how you approach him; if he can but excite a little laughte, 
though at the expence of his beſt friend, he values not; and then 
whatever he once ſcribbles upon paper, he is reſtlefs till it i; 
known to all the boys and old women about the town. But pray 
now, firg hear what I have to fay in my own defence. Pitt 

40 I except myſelf out of the number of thoſe, whom Iacknowicdye 
for poets: for it is not enough to make a line running up 
feet 3 nor can thoſe who, like me, write in a ſtyle approaching 
nearly to proſe, lay any claim to the title of post. Hon, 
with this illuſtrious name, the man who has a genius, who has 
a heaven-born foul, and mouth fitted to ſpeak great things. 

45 HI is for this reaſon that many have made it a queſtion", 

whether comedy was a true poem ; becauſe neither ſubject nor 

ſtyle admit of that ſtrength of genius and force of expreſſion 
neceſlary in poetry; and its language differs from that of ordi- 
naty converſation in nothing but meaſure and feet. 

But, fay you, a provoked father ſtorms at his diſſolute ſon, 

becauſe, madly fond of a common courtezan, he refuſes to marry 

a lady with a great fortune; and difgraces himſelf by running 

drunk about the ſtreets in the day-time with lighted * 

t 


-t 


. ANNOTATIONS. 


c ſoonafter ſend it to others for the benefit | Where Servius remarks, that this way of 
of their obſervations. If I am in any | ſpeaking was taken from the ancient man- 
© doubt concerning their criticiſms, I' ner of commerce, in which all traffic was 
5 take in the aſſi ſtance of one or two be- carried on by exchange. 
Vſidesmyſelf, to judgeand debate the mat- 12 A poet is a dangerous creature. Fa- 
<« ter, Laſt of all, I recite before a great | num habet in cornu. This is a metaphorical 
„number; and this is the time that I |expreflion, taken from the cuſtom of pes- 
*« furniſh myſelf with the ſevereſt emen- ſants, who uſually bound ſome hay upon 
dations.“ | | the horns of ſuch of their cattle as wen 
10 Albius 171 ford of Corinthian given to puſhing, to warn paſſengers to 
Braſs. Stupet Albius ære, i. e. He is fond] be upon their guard. 
of ſtatues made of Corinthian braſs. 13 It is for this reafon that many har! 
i The merchant extends, &c. Hic mutat | made it a queſtion, &c. Theſe are th" 60 
merczs. Virgil uſes the fame form of ex- ſame of whom Cicero ſpeaks in his Book 40 
pieſſon. Thus, Ecl. iv. | De Oratore, Ttaque video ſum offe noni: « 
Ve Pontica pins: lis, Platonis & Demofthenis clecutie nem, ej ; 
AMutabit merc&. abſit à verſu, tamen guod incitatius feratur, 
ApJ in his Georgics, S clarifſimis verborum luminibus utatur, fe- 


i, Mega mug ſtias pooma putandum, quam comicorum poetun 
Villers mntentar. | rum, afud ques 1450 of aliud * af 
; . 


ic mutat merces ſurgente a ſole, ad eum quo 
eſpertina tepet regio; quin per mala præceps 30 
'ertur, uti pulvis collectus turbine; ne quid 
zummã deperdat metuens, aut ampliet ut rem, 
mnes hi metuunt verſus, odere poëtas *. 
Fonum habet in cornu, longe fuge; dummodò 
riſum | 
Excutiat ſibi, non hie cuiquam parcet amico; 35 
t quodcunque ſemel chartis illeverit, omnes 
zeſtict a furno redeuntes ſcire lacuque 
t pueros & anus. Agedum, pauca accipe contra. 
Primum ego me illorum, dederim quibus eſſe 
poẽtas r, 39 
Excerpam numero: neque enim concludere verſum 
Dixeris eſſe ſatis; neque ſi quis ſcribat, uti nos, 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc eſſe poëtam. 
Ingenium cui ſit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna ſonaturum; des nominis hujus honorem. 
Idcirco quidam comcedia, necne, potma 45 
Eſſet, quæſivere; quod acer ſpiritus ac vis 
Nee verbis nec rebus ineſt; niſi quòd pede certo 
Differt ſermoni ſermo merus. At pater ardens 
Sævit, quod meretrice nepos inſanit amica 
Filius, uxorem grand cum dote recuſet; 50 
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it argenti ſplendor ; ſtupet Albius re. lender argenti_capy 
unc cap g P 7 P et Albius fbupet 


are. Hic mutat merces 
a ſurgerte ſœie, ad eum 
ſolem r weſpertira 
regio tepet; qui fertur 
tfræceps per mala, uti 
fulus collectus turbine 
metuens ne quid deper- 
dat ſi mm. aut ut - 
pliet rem. Hi omnes mes 
tuunt verſus, odire po- 
tas. Habet, inquiunt, 
enum in cornu, longe 
( fuge; bic,dummadd ex< 
cutiat riſ::m fibi, nes 
parert cuiquam amico; 
S queodcungue ſemel 
illeverit chartis, geſſ ia 
omnes freres 8 42 
redeunte: _ laca- 
que ſcire. Agedum, ac- 
cipe pauca contrd. Pri- 
mim ego excerpar me 
numero illorum, quibes 
dederim efſe tas: ne- 
que enim dixcris ſa: 
Me concludere verſum ; 
neque fi quis, uti nos, 
ſcribat propicraſermevi,, 
putes bunc eſſe poctam. 
Des bonorem huj us 14 
minis illi, cui fit ing++ 


ory, atque os ſenatu- 


Ebrius & (magnum quod — ambulet ante! "7% ui mens dun- 


Noctem cum facibus. Numquid 


omponius iſtis rum magna. Ide irie 


quidam qua ſi were, an comedia efſet poema, necne; quid ſſ iritus acer ac vit nec ineſt wer ix 
rec rebus; quedque ſermo merus non differt ſermoni niſi certo pede, At pater ardens ſa vt, 


quid nepos filius inſanit meretrice amicd, quod recuſet uxorem cum grandi dete; & (gurl 


magnum dedecus ) ebrius ambulet ante n:fem cum faucibus. Numguid Pemęcrius 


pot tam, Bent. + poetis, Id. 


t ſermo eſt, Ia. 


G4NNOTATIONS. 


ſmile ſermonis, niſi 2d verſiculi ſunt. It is | nion of Plato and Ariftatie, who acknow- 
for this reaſon, I imagine, ſome are of | ledged poetry properly only in the epic, 
©« opinion, that tne ſtyle of PlaroandDe- | tragedy and comedy, and what conſiſted 
neſibenes, though wanting in the mea- | chiefly of fiction and imitation. Horace 


* ſure of verſe, yet, as it is very elevat- | here leaves the m 
*juſtertitle to be ſtyled poetry, than the | may not admit of 


but its being formed into verſe.*” This, | as well as we allow 
kaweyer, is dircaly contraxy te the opi- | oraters. 


\ 


atter undecided : the 


cd, full of force, and fet off with the | diſpute ſeems, at beſt, to be only about a 
© utmoſt magnificence ofexpreſlion,has a } word; and I can fee no reaſon wiy we 
ſatire and comedy az. 
* language of comedy, which differs diſferent ſpecies ofpoetry,though the ſtyle 
© from ordinary converſation in nothing | be low, and approaching nearly to profes 


different kinds of 


14 J3 *- 
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1 HORACE' Sirixis. Boos; 
It is fo; but what then? Were Pomponius's fathet alive 
he addreſs his ſon in ſofter language? It is not therefore c 
to write verſes of good and well choſen words; which, if by 
3s little difplaced, ſhew nothing more than what any angry {ah 
would ſay after the fame manner as he in the comedy. If yy 
diveſt the verſes which I now write, or thoſe which were of :) 
written by Lucilius, of certain quantities and meaſures, an 
change the order of. the words, putting that firſt which itank 
| aſt; you will not find the diſmembered fragments of a poet, ig 
like manner as in theſe lines *5; 

— | When diſcord dire 

Had broke th' eternal bolts and gates of war. 

But enough of this at preſent ; at another time ** J ſhall e; 
amine, whether comedy be a (rue poem: my deſign now is to 
inquire, what reaſon you can have to diſlike this way of wriling 
in ſatires. Sulcius and Caprius ** thoſe fierce accuſers, hoark 
with pleadings; walk through the ſtreets encumbered witli in- 
dictments; the mighty terror of all thieves: but the man 
who lives innocently and with pure hands, deſpiſes both. Suppoſe 

that you are equally obnoxious to the law as Cælius and Birrius 
70 the noted highwaymen; Lam neither Caprius nor Sulcius, Why 
do you ſtand in fear of me ? My writings are not to be met with 
on bookſellers ſtalls, nor are they pafted up on poſts ** in the 
ſtreets, to be thumbed by the rabble and Hermogenes Tigellius,] 
recite them only to friends, and even that with reluCtance not 
every where, or before all indifferently. There are many, who 
read their compoſitions in the forum, or public baths ; be- 
cauſe places that are vaulted re-echo ſweetly to the voice. They 
yainly pleaſe themſelves with this, never reflecting whether the 
recital be ſeaſonable, or what good manners and a ſenſe d 
decency may require. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
14 Were Pemponins's father, &c. Ho- 15 In lite manner as in theſe lines, & 
race had obſerved, that ſometimes in come=- | The lines here quoted are taken from Fr- 


"z 
\ 
* 


But, 


dy an angry father ſpeaks with a force and 
veh: mencec that raiſes the ſtyle conſider- 
ably, and gives it the appearance of poetry. 
But this, he anſwers, makes nothing in 
favor of thoſe for whoſe ſake it is alledged, 
it being no more than what often happens 
in real tife, Any provoked father would 
expreſs himſelf after the ſame manner as 
he in the comedy, which,as it did not come 
up to Herace's idea of poetry, he will not 
allow to be ranked under that name. A 
writer of comedy, ingced, is not a Pin- 
dar, or a Virgil, yet is he nevertheleſs, 
in his own way, a peet. 


| 


nius's Annals, which were intended as 11 
heroic poem; and, it muſt be owned, are 
well choſen to make good his aftertion, 
that he only ought to be honored with dhe 
name of poet, who has a mouth fitted to 
ſpeak great things, Satire, indeed, hv 
nothing of the majeſty of heroic poetry, 
vet ſtill it is a poem, though of Site u. 
other kind, and that requires a very diff. 
ent ſtyle. : 
16 ft another time. Probably Horace in- 
tended to have handled this queſticn :90t 
ſully in his Art of Poetry, of which he 143 
already formed the plan ; but as that work 


izxomedownto us imperfect, weare ata lil 


(0 


6 


Sr. IV. QUINTI HORATII FLACCI ag 


Audiret leviora, pater fi viveret ? Ergo 
Non fatis eft puris verſum perſcribere verbis; 


aadiret levira iſtis, fi 
pater wiweret? Ergo non 
Fg * . 

ſatis ef} perſcribere VEr = 


Quem ft diſſolvas, quivis ſtomachetur eodem 5 5 | ſum puris verbis; quem 


Quo perſonatus pacto pater. His ego quæ nunc, 
Olim que ſeripſit Lucilius, eripias ſi 
Tempora certa modoſque, & quod prius ordine 
verbum eſt | | 
Poſterius facias, przxpotiens ultima primis z 
Non; ut fi ſolvas, Peſtguam diſcordia tetra 
Belli ferratos poſtes portaſque refregit : 
Invenias etiam disjecti membra potte, _ 
Hactenùs hc ; alias; juſtum fit necne poëma: 
Nunc illud tantùm quæram, merit6ne tibi fit _ 
Suſpectum genus hoc ſcribendi. Sulcius acer 65 
Ambulat & Caprius, rauci male, cumque libellis; 
Magnus uterque timor latronibus: at bene fi quis 
Et puris vivat * manibus, contemnat utrumque. 


60 


t ſis tu ſimilis Cueli Byrrique + latronumz 69 


Non ego fim Capri neque Sulci. Cur metuas me? 
Nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila libellos, 
Queis manus inſudet vulgi Hermogeniſque Tigelli. 
Non recito cuiquam || nift amicis, idque coactus; 
Non ubivis, coramve quibuſlibet. In medio qui 


Scripta foro reciterit, ſunt multi, quique lavantes z 


Suave locus voci reſonat concluſus. Inanes 
Hoc juvat; haud illud quærentes, num fine ſenſu, 
Tempore num faciant alieno. Lædere gaudes, 


76 


ve rium /i diſſulvas, qui- 
vis flomachetur eodem 
facto quo puter perſona 
tus. Si erijias certa 
terpora modoſyue his 
carminibus ge cgo 
nunc ſcribogvel iis gue 
Lucilius cſim ſcripſit, & 


|  facias verbum uad pri- 


us eſt ordine peſterius, 
preponens ultima pri- 
mis ; nom invenias mem- 
bra disjccti petæ, etiam 
ut ſi ſulv as; Poſtquam 
tetiadiſcordiaretregit 
ferratos poſtes portaſ- 
que belli. Hæc hafe- 
nus; al.gs expendam, 
an comœdia fit juſtum 
porzma necne : nunc tan- 
tym queram illud, ne 


| (num) Hoc genus ſcri- 


bendi fot merit) ſuſpec- 
tum tibi. Sulcius acer 
jambulat & (etiam) Ca- 
Prius, mal rauci, cum- 
gue libellis; uterque 
magnus timer latronibus: 
at ſi quis vivat bens & 
paris manibus, contemnat 
utrumgues Ut (licet) tw 
is fomilis latronum Cœli 


- who exclude ſatire and comedy from whe 


Byrriguez non ego fam ſimilis Capri negue Sulcj, Cur metuas me? Nu'la taberna neque pila 
bal eat meos libeios, queis mans vulgi Hermogeniſque Tigellii inſudet. Nn 1ecita cuigt um niſi | 
amicis, idgue cum coafus ſum ; nom ubivis, coramve guibrſlibet. Multi unt, qut recitent 
ſcritta in medio foro, quique recitent lavantes; ubi {cus concluſus reſa:at uawe wvocis Hoc 
jwoat illos inattes, haud querentes illudy num faciant ſine ſenſu, num (faciant) tempore aliens, 


* yivat puris, Bentl. + Birrique, 1d. E Caprii, Id. | Nec recitem quicquam, Id. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


18 On bookſellers flallt, er paſted up en 
pts. Bookſellers aſually had their ſhops 
under the piazzas of ſome public edifice, 
and commonly paſted up any thing newly 
publiſhed upon the piflars before their 
doors, to draw the attention of the mul- 
titude. Hence we find pi/a and taberna 
ſo often joined together. Hermegenes Ti- 
gelſius, the ſame mentioned in the pre- 
ceding Satire, f a 


to pronounce poſitively on his opinion. | 
He indeed here ſeems to favor moſtly thoſe 


title of poetry; ut his manner of di ſmiſſ- 
ing the ſubject, leaves room to ſuſpect 
that he was not whiolly of that fide. 

17 Sulcius and Caprius. Two celebrated 
informers, who conſtantly walked the 
ſtreets, carrying upon their arms the li- 
bels and endictments they had drawn out 
azainſt thoſe whom they intended to pro- | 
lecute. 
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50 HO RAC FE's SaTixzs, Door I 


But, ſay you, poets take pleaſure in miſchief, and are urged to 
write by a malicious bent. On what do you ground this re- 
80 proach ? Which of my companions ever accuſed me of this 
fault? He who reviles his abſent friend“; who does not ſtand 
up in his defence, when defamed by another; who greedily 
catches the laugliter of the company, and affects the reputa- 
tion of a wit; who impudently maintains falſhoods, and be- 
trays the ſecrets intruſted to him: this is the dangerous 

85 man; this; Romans, is the man whom you ought to ſhun 
You may often ſee twelve people“ at ſupper upon three ſe- 
veral beds ; one of whom always endeavours to make merry at 
the expence of the reſt, and ſpares none but the maſter of the 
| feaſt *; nor, indeed, can he eſcape in the iſſue, when wine 
begins to open the heart. Yet you, who profeſs ſo great a ha- 
90 tred to worthleſs men, look upon this as one of a pleaſant face- 
tious humor: whereas, if I rally Rufillus “ for being perfumed, 
or Gorgonius becauſe naſty, I am ſtraight thought ſatirical 

and ill- natured. 

When by chance any mention is made before you of the 
thefts of Petilius Capitolinus *, you defend him according to 
95 your wonted cuſtom. Capitolinus, fay you, is one of my beſt 
friends, we have lived together from our childhood, he has 
done me a thouſand good offices, and I am overjoyed that he is 
permitted to live unmoleſted in the city; though I cannot but 
wonder , how he got ſo happily clear of that affair. This is 
toothe dangerous poiſon, this is the — and deadly venom; which 
I faithfully promiſe, as far as I can promiſe any thing concerning 
myſelf, ſhall be far from my writings, and yet farther from my 
heart. If ſometimes I ſpeak with freedom and pleaſantry, this 
liberty ought not to be denied me. It was after this manner 
io5that the beſt of fathers taught me to ſhun vice, pointing out 
its enormity by living examples. When he recommended fru- 
gality and good oeconomy, and adviſed me to live contented with 
what he had provided for me: « Do not you ſee, faid he, the 
| « miſery 


ANNOTATIONS. 


iy Hequboreviles bis abſent friend. After] ble, and on each bed three perſons. When 
having taken novice of the chief objzeRion | the gueſts were numerous, they placed 
made againſt the writers of ſatire, that of | four, five, and ſometimes more upon a bed. 
hurting characters; he proceeds, in theſe 21 Maſter of the feaſt, Prater eum qui 
verſes, to give a deſcription of the dan- | frabet aum. Prebere aquam, among the 
gerous man whoſe company was to bey ancients, was the lame as to give an enter- 
Tack To ſpeak evil of the 2 ard ef tainment; for the maſter of the feait fur- 
theſe ævithᷣ 2uhom ave are in 22 hip. This niſhed his gueſts not only with water for 
pallage contains one of the fine precepts | their hands, but alſo to bathe in. 
for civil life. x] 22 M bereas, if I rally Ruf!lus. Poſti.'ss 

20 You may often ſee tzuelus people, &c. | Roflllas olet, Gorgonius bircum. This line!“ 
There were gommonly three beds ata ta- taken 


— * 


| 


*a» 
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Inquis,* & hoc ſtudio pravus facis. Unde petitum 
Hoc in me jacis? Eft auctor quis denique eorum80 
Vixi cum quibus? Abſentem qui rodit amicum 3 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante ; ſolutos 
Qui captat riſus hominum, famamque dicacis; 
Fingere qui non viſa poteſt, commiſſa tacere 
Qui nequit: hit niger eſt; hunc tu, Romane, 
caveto. -. 85 
Sæpè tribus lectis videas cœnare quaternos 3 
E quibus unus avet + quavis aſpergere cunctos, 
Prater eum qui præbet aquam; poſt hunc quo- 
que potus, | | 
Condita cum verax aperit præcordia Liber. 
Hic tibi comis, & urbanus, liberque videtur 90 
Infeſto nigris : ego, ſi riſi, quod ineptus 
Paſtillos Nuflllus olet, Gorgonius Þ hircumz 
Lividus & mordax videor tibi. Mentio ſi qua 
De Capitolini furtis injecta Petilli 
Te coram fuerit; deſendas; ut tuus eſt mos: 95 
Me Capitolinus convictore uſus amicoque 
A puero eſt, cauſique meã permulta rogatus 
Fecit, & incolumis lætor quod vivit in urbe; 
Sed tamen admiror, quo pacto judicium illud 
Fugerit. Hie nigræ ſuccus loliginis, hæc eſt 100 
Arugo mera; quod vitium procul abfore chartis, 
Atque animo prias; ut ſi quid promittere de me 
Poſſum aliud, vere promitto: Liberius ſi 
Dixero quid, fi forte jocoſius, hoe mihi juris 104 
Cum veniz dabis. Inſuevit pater optimus hoc me, 
Ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quæque notando. 
Cum me hortaretur, parce, frugaliter, atque 
Viverem uti contentus eo quod mi ipſe paraſſet : 


Inguis tu, gaudes ledee 
re, & prawus facis boc 
udio. Unde petitum eſt 
hoc quod in me jacis ? 
Quis denigue eorum cum 


| ome vixi eft auttor 


ujus opprobrii ? Qui 
rodit abſentem amicum ; 
qui non defendit eum, 
alio culpante; qui cape 
tat ſolutos riſus bominumg 
famamgue dicacis z qui 


7 nequit facere com- 


na: hic eft niger; O 


| poteſt fingere non via, 


| Romanegcavets tu hunc. 


Sep? wideas quaternos 
cenare tribus leis ; 2 
gquibus unus avet aſjer- 
gere quavis ratione 
cunts, preter eum qui 


præbet apuam; pt po- 


tus, cum werax Liber a- 


perit condita præcordia, 
aſpergit bun quoques 
Hic videtur tibi infiſto 
mpris, comis, & urba- 
nus, lberque: ego. 1 rift 
quid ineptus Rufillus o- 


Vet paſtillos, quod Ger- 


gonius olet hircum, vi- 
deor tibi lividus & mor- 
dax. Si qua inentio in- 
jocks fuerit coram te de 

urtis Petilli Capitolini 
defendas, ut eſt mos iuus. 


Capitelinus uſus eſt me 


convictore amicogue 4 
puero, rogatuſque fecit 
permulta med causd, & 
letor qudd vivit inco- 
lumis in urbe; ſell ta- 
men admiror, quo pats 


fugerit illud judicium. Hic eſt ſuccus nigræ loliginis, hac eſt mera æ rug q ud vitium vera 
promitto, ut fi poſſum promittere quid aliud de me, abfore procul chartis, atque frits animo. Si 
dixero quid liberjus, fi forte jocofius, dabis hoc juris mibi cum wenia, Pater optimus inſuevit me 
ad hac, notando quæ que witiorum exemplis ut fugerem. Cum bortaretur me utt wkvercm 


purcè, frugaliter, atque contentus b qued ipſe mibi phraſſet : 


* Inquit, Bentl. + amet, 1. 


t Gargonius; Id. 


ANNOTATION $ 


taken from his fecond Satire, and proba- | great extortion, and, after the expiration 


bly he had been much cenſured for it. 


of his proconſulate, been publicly pro- 


23 Capitolinus. Capitolinus was a ſirname ſecuted and acquitted. 
common to ſeveral families at Rome. | 24 Though I cannat but wonder, This is the 
This Petilius had probably been goverfior | moſt deadly way of wounding the reputz- 


of ſome provinca, where he had praiſed 


* 
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tion of our friend, which, le it ſeems 
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52 HORACEVSs SAT IIR. 


-. 


Book J. 


« miſery to which the ſon of Albius and indigent Barus** have re- 


I 104 duced themſelves ? a remarkable leſſon to deter yo 


men 


from waſting their paternal! eſtates.” When he counſelled me 
againſt the love of profligate women: Beware, faid he, of the 
« example of Sectanus?. When he would difſuade me from 

allantry with married women, and pros me to ſeek only after law- 


al pleafures: « You fee how Tre 


onius has loſt his reputation, 


115% ever ſince his criminal intrigues were diſcovered; The philoſo- 


"MM 
« {ome things are to 


hers?”, added the good man, will explain the reaſons, why 
c fought after 25 


others to be avoided: 


« it is enough for a man of my condition, to obſerve the train 
c of culture uſed by our anceſtors, and keep your life and 
« character clear from reproach, while you ſtand in need of a 


120< director: when age ſhall 


have ripened your judgment as 


« well as bodily ſtrength, you will then be your own maſter, 


« and be able to walk without a guide,” 


It was thus that 


when a child he formed me to virtue by his preeepts; and 
when he adviſæd me to any thing commendable, always enforced 
his advice by an example, and ſet before me an inſtance of 
fome ſenator of diſtinguiſhed worth: if he diſſuaded me from 
any thing baſe ; « Can you doubt, would he ſay, whether this 
e de diſhonorable and pernicious? when this and the other 
12 5% perſon you know labors under fo bad a character.“ As the 
death of an acquaintance often alarms the ſick **, and obliges 
them to temperance and caution; fo the miferies which other 


men bring upon themſelves 


by debauchery, often beget in 


tender minds a horror of vice. By this wiſe inſtitution have 


I been preſerved from thoſe 


i Zoprove fatal; ſome indeed 1 


greater faults, which in the end 
may have , but they are of an 


inferior kind, and ſuch as a good-natured friend will eaſily 
forgive. Yea, I am apt to think, that even theſe have been con- 


7 ſiderably leſſened by time, reflection, and the remonſtr 


ances of 
friends, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


*o vindicate him, artfully infinuates that 
there was but too much in what was laid 
to his charge. It is a practice which 
Herace names with horror, and faithfully 
promiſes never to give into. 

=" The jon of Albius and indigent Barus. 
Cruquizs, Douza, and Theodorus Marcilius, 
are of opinion, that by the ſon of Alvizs is 
here meant Tibullus. It muſt. be owned, 
the character agrees to kim perfectly; tor 
that poet was ſo expenſive in his way of 
fiving, that, though he died at the age of 


of prodigality to his. fon, who muſt have 
been at leaſt twenty-three years old when 
Tibullus was born. Baris is mentioned 
again in the fixth and ſeventh Satires. He 
was a young man, of a profuſe temper, 
who valued himlglt much on his beauty. 
26. Setanus, One. of much the fame 
humor with Salli, entirely abandoned 
to cburtezans. Trebonius had been ſur- 
priſed in adultery, aud, in all probability, 
very roughly handled, 

27 The fhiliſaphers. Sapiens. For it be- 


twenty-four, he had quite ruined his eſtate. longs proper's to them to explain the rea- 


Hut it is impoſſible that our poet's father 


could have pointed him out as an inſtance 
'S 


fons of things, and ſhew why one action i; 


honeſt, and another baſe. The poet's fa. 
ö | : Tl — 


* a * 
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Nonne vides, Albi ut malè vivat filius, utque * 

Barrus + inops f magnum documentum, ne patri- 
am rem 110 

perdere quis velit. A turpi meretricis amore 

Cum deterreret : Sectani + diſſimilis ſis, 

Ne ſequerer mcechas, conceſsa cum venere uti 


Poſſem : Deprenſi non bella eſt fama T'reboni, 


Nonne wides, diceret, 
ut filias Albi, ntge 


Barrus inops malt - 


vat? magnum dytumen - 1 


tim, ne guts wel.t fer 
ere rem patr: im. Cam 
deterrerei d turpi ame 
merttricis « Sis diſfir: ul 's 
Scctani. Cum ſuaderet 


Aiebat, Sapiens, vitatu quidque petitu 113 1 . 
Sit melius, cauſas reddet tibi: mi ſatis eſt, ſi won 4 : cichat, Fama 


Traditum ab antiquis morem ſervare, tuamqueg, 

Dum cuſtodis eges, vitam famamque tueri 

Incolumem poſſim : ſimul ac duraverit ætas 

Membra animumque tuum, nabis fine cortice, 
Sic me 120 

Formabat puerum dictis; & ſive jubebat 

Ut facerem quid; Habes auctorem quo facias hoc, 

Unum ex judicibus ſelectis objiciebat: 

Sive vetabat; An hoc a & inutile factu 


1 de reif r 

bella t. Sapiens red- 
det cas ſas tibi, propter 
quas quidque fit melin s 
vitatu vel petitu: fatts 
ft mibi, ſi m ſer- 
dure rem traditum 
ab antut, tucrique vi- 
tam tuem famamgue 
incclumem, dum eges 
| c-ſtedis ; Nh imul ac & 


durawerit munbra tu- 


Necne fit, addubites, flagret rumore malo cùm 125 mauve aba, nabis 
Hic atque ille ? Avidos vicinum funus ut: gros = 8 
Exanimat, mortiſque metu ſibi parcere cogitz & fe jubebar ut face- 
Sic teneros animos aliena opprobria ſæpè rem guid ; Habeas aue- 


Abſterrent vitiis. Ex hoc ego ſanus ab illis, 


Perniciem quæcunque ferunt; mediocribus, & queis 


131 


Ignoſcas, vitiis tencor. Fortaſſis & iftinc 
Largiter abſtulerit loliga ætas, liber amicus, 
Contilium proprium. Neque enim, cum lectulus, 


aut me 


„ 


tem quo facias hee, 
0bj.ciebat num ex ſe- 
leis jdicil us: jive 
wet. „Lat; Addnbitet, an 
oc fit irkinfrun & in- 


tile factu necue, cùm 


Hic ati ue ill. fagrei rale 


rumore Ut wicinum 


funus exanimat aw idos 


ægros, cogitque eos * fabi metu mortis; fic aliena opprebria ſaè abſterrent 


tenerss animes Viliis. 


Pernictem 3 teneor witiis mediocribus, veis ignoſcas. 


Ex hoc ego 2 ſum ab T 's vitiis, guaeungue ferunt 
Fortafſis longa tas, 


er amicus, confilium proprium A 5 ulerit S (etiam) inc. Negue enim 


* ut qui, Bentl, + Panis, Id. I Scetani, 1d. 


|| poſſum, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ther, of but mean rank, could not be ſup- 
. poſed deeply filled in theſe matters. 
It was enough that he knew bow to train 
up his ſon according to the inſtitution of 
his anceſtors, 'to teach him plain honeſty, 

and preſerye his rcputation from ſtain and 
reproach. As he grew up,he would be able 
to manage himſeif, Nabis fine cortice; a 
metaphor taken from ſwimming,in which 
learners, in their firſt attempts, made uſe 
of pieces of cork to bear them up. 


death of a friend, occaſioned by his own ob- 


plunge themſelves into miſery by their 
own vice and folly, is careful to avoid the 
ſame gulf. 

29 Scene indeed 1 may have. There is 
no queſtion but Hyrace gives a tiue ac- 
| caunt of himſelf in theſe lines, 

tended this as a repreſentation of his real 
character; and accordingly we meet with 
| much the fame deſcription of him in his 


ſtinacy; ſo a young man ſeeing others 


He in- 


* — 
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18 As the death of an acquaintance often ſixth Satire. 


alarms the fick. This compariſon is ex- 
treme ly beautiful: As a ſick man becomes 
more manageable upon the hearing of the, 


Acqui fi vitits mediver bus, ac n 
Merdsja 222 allagui refta, 2 


Egreg's i pers reprindss . 


mea fancis 
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SE HORACE?'s SariREs. Book 1, 


friends. For whether I am in bed, or walk in the portico”, 1 
am not wanting to myſelf. This, ſay I, is the wiſeſt conduct; 
I 35by doing this I ſhall make myſelf a better man, and more agree- 
able to my friends: this ſure was very unbecoming ; ſhall I 
ever fooliſhly run again into the like error ? Thus I employ 
myſelf when alone; and, at leifure-hours, amuſe myſelf with 
writing it down. This is one of thoſe leſſer faults 1 mentioned; 
140which if you will not forgive, I'll call to my affiftance the whole 
tribe of poets (and our number is very conſiderable) ; and, like 
the Jews M when they make proſelytes, compel you to join our 
party. 
44S NDUITSLMITION;SE 
« If my faults are only of a. leſſer kind,, 30 Walk in the porticg. The portico 
« and few in number; ſo that I reſemble | were ſtructures of great beauty and magni- 
*« thoſe, who, in a fine face, may have | ficence, annexcl to public buildings, both 
«« ſome flight irregularity, which fcarce| for ornament and uſe. Sometimes they 
« ſenſibly diminiſhes its beauty. And | ſerved for the aſſemblies of the ſenate, bu? 
even theſe, as he here tells us, he endea- | more ey for the pleaſure of walking 


vours to wear out of his nature as much | and riding; in the ſhade in ſummer, and 


as pollihle, by reflection, and the admo- in 


nitions of friends. 


The K ty. 


T appears from the 13ſt verſe of this Satire, that it was written 
1 while Horace was yet young; a circumſtance that dogs him no 
little honor : for it muſt be acknowledged, we have very few pieces 
that come up to it; whether we conſider the irreſiſtible force of 
his reaſoning, or the ſpirit and vivacity wherewith they are ſet off. 
Horace had taken fatire for a part of his province, and probably pub- 
liſhed ſeveral things in that way. As his principal deſign was to ridi- 
cule vice, and, if poſſible, put it out of countenance, he had touched 
upon ſome of thoſe that were mott prevalent ; and, ta give his ſatire 
the greater weight, had named the perſons molt remarkable for them. 
This drew upon him a great deal of cenſure; and he was accuſed 
as acting rather from ill- nature and a malicious bent, than with any 
defign to reform the age. Horace, upon this, undertakes his own 
defence, and endeayours to juſtify a way of writing which he was na- 
turally very fond of. It muſt be owned, he has acquitted himſelf ad- 
mirably ; nor can any one, who impartially weighs the reaſons he al- 
ledges, forbear to acquieſce in his judgment. Satire is a very proper 
inſtrument wherewith ta reform the world; and experience teaches 
us, that men, when they cannot be reaſoned out of their follies, will 

et very often be laughed out of them. What ſeems moſt liable to 
exception in Horace's way of writing, is his naming of particular 
perſons : I will not venture to pronounce politively in a matter that 
has ſo much divided the opinions of critics, Hirace's example, who 
| N * © Ms" na 
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Porticus excepit, deſum mihi. Rectius hoc eſt; d mibi, cam lcctu 


” 7 * 4 - . " 14 . 10 ö «7 7 
Hoc faciens vivam meliùs; fic dulcis amicis 135 „ "iT tn 3 
Occurram: hoc quidem non belle; numquid ego cum) ft reins; focions 

| ili a Hoc vi dam meliùt; fic 

l 1 1 | ö dulc: icis 2 
Imprudens olim faciam ſimile ? Hzc ego mecum |," a et 


. . 4 * . i Hoc qnidem non eſt bell:y 
Compreſſis agito labris; ubi quid datur oti, nr mguid cg imprudens 
Illudo chartis. Hoc eſt mediocribus illis 1 3 ili # 
N : . 10 * Ego agito bc mecun 
Ex vitiis unum; cui fi concedere nolis *, 140 > ei bi 
Multa poettarum veniat + manus, auxilio que quid n 
Sit mihi (nam multo plures ſumus); ac veluti te πνν Hor unim of 
d 8 3 ha c CO ced re turbam ex illis medivcribus 2 
Ju n Sog mus in __ a F tis; cui ft nalis conces 
dere, multu manus poctarum wveniaty gue fit auxiiis mibi (nam multd plures ſumus); ac dci 
Judai, cagemus te concedere in hauc turbam. 


* noles, Bentl, T veniet, 1d. 


SAN NDITST-IUNS. 


in the winterin the dry ; like the peefent! (warmed with Jcvs at that time. 
piazzas in 1raly, | this is founded the pleaſant turn with 

31 And, like the Jezus. It is wellſ which the poet concludes his Satire. He 
known with what zeal the Fezvs ſought] imagined he could not better revenge him - 
after proſelytes, Horace was well ac-J ſelf upon the enemies of poetry, than by 
quainted with this their humor; for Reme] forcing them to becomo poets themſelves. 


The K xy. | 
was ſo great a maſter in the conduct of life, goes very far to juſtify 
it: yet, as there are very few whoſe moderation we can truſt ſo far 


as that of our poet, and yet fewer who have his genius and delicacy; 
too great a liberty this way might be of dangerous conſequence, 


—_— 
———— oo * — 


Horace juſtifies himſelf, in particular, by the example of Lucilius, 


his predeceſſor, who allowed himſelf in much greater freedoms this 
way, and filled his ſatires with all the ſalt and keenneſs of the old 
comedy. He then proceeds to deſcribe who was properly the dan- 
gerous man; and, by the definition which he gives of him, ſhews 
that himſelf was very far removed from that character ; that what 
was laid to his charge as a crime, came greatly ſnort of the common 
practice of the world ; where, under the guiſe of friendſhip, they 
often ſecretly ſtabbed the man whoſe cauſe they ſeemingly under- 
took to defend, He very naturally concludes the whole with a 
kind of epifode, upon the manner after which a kind and prudent 
father taught him to profit even by the errors of others; and artſully 


introduces this, ſo as to make a principal part of his vindication : 


for, as obſerving the inconveniences others had run themſelves into, 
by yielding too freely to their natural bent, had, in a great meaſure, 
preſerved him from falling into the lite follies; fo, by expoſing thoſe 
examples which had furniſhed him leſſons of behaviour, to the obſer- 
vation of others, he was in hopes they might receive the like benefit. 


n 2 <SATINY 


Upon 
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He pleaſantly deſcribes his journey from Rome to 
Brunduſiurm. 


LEving Rome ] put up at a ſmall inn in Aricia , accompa. 
nied by Heliodorus the rhetorician⸗ „the moſt knowing by 
far of all the 2 nnray From thence we came to the Forum Appii, 
which we found crouded with ſailors and ſurly innkeepers. We 
5 took two days to this jaunt *, which more vigorous traveller; 
uſually accompliſh in one. The Appian Way * is moſt com. 
modious for thoſe who travel a flow pace. As the water of this 
place was extremely bad, I declared war againſt my ſtomach *; 
and waited with great impatience for my companions who had 
forgot themſelves at ſupper. By this time night began to involve 
10 the earth in ſhades, and diffuſe through the ſky the ſhining ſtars: 
when a ſcuffle ariſing between our ſlaves and the mariners, oc- 
caſioned an intolerable clamor. Bring the barge hither, ſays 
one: What, ſays another, you have taken in three hundred il. 
ready; Obo! ſtop, it is enough. What in wrangling for their fare, 
what in making faſt the mule, a whole hour was loft, Frogs and 
15 teazing gnats ſpoil my reſt, The ſeamen and paſſengers,warmed by 
the bad wine they had drunk, fell a-ſinging by turns” the praiſes of 
their abſent miſtreſſes. At length the paſſengers, unable to hol 
out any longer, fell aſleep; which the lazy feaman perceiving ur: 
tied the-mule to fend her a-grazing, and by means of the cord 
making faſt the boat to the point of a rock, lays himſelf quietly 
20 down, and ſnores ſupine, It was now day, when we perceived 
that the barge ſtood ſtill; upon which one of the 1 a 
ſurly fellow, leaped on ſhore, and cudgelled the mule and barge; 
man moſt ſoundly : yet a after all it was ten of the clock before 
we 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Avicia. The ſame that is now called | Pemptiva Carponibus., See the remarks on 
Niza. It was then a ſmall town about | Satire firſt. | 
twenty miles from Rome upon the Appian| 4 We took rwo-days to this jaunt. Hic iter 
Way. JHeſritia medic, a ſmall inn, in op- ignavi diviſimus. Dividere iter, to divide 
oßition to the 2 mage Rema, of the preced- a journey, is to take two days to that 
ing verſe, | which might be accompliſhed in one. A/- 
2 Hi-i.odornc the rbetorician. Horace way | tius præcincti, better girded, that is, morc 
very fond of the converſation of the Greek diligent travellers ; for they uſually girded 
rhetoricians, as being a great admirer of their robe high, in proportion to the ex- 
their language. pedition they intended to make in their 
Fe: 61! ii, A town of Lotiun, journey. 
belonging to the Vaſci, between Aricia and! 5 The Atpian Way, &c. This led from 
F-renia, at the difance of about forty- | Reme to Brunduſium, and was moſt comm? 
fix miles from Rome. It was in the dious for flow travellers, as being well pro- 


aeighbourhocd of the lake called Palus f vided with inns and public-houſes. ſt 
g Was 
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nur ſuum ah urbe Romi Bruudiſium uſque facet? deſcribit. 


Hic ego propter aquam, quod erat deterrima®,ven- 7 raste na. 
Indico bellum ; cuenantes haud animo æquo | tri |/gris anus, nog 
Expectans comites. Jam nox inducere terris 2 Ignavi di 
Umbras, & cœlo diffundere ſigna parabat: 10 nnn 


: - 3 E N viatoribus 
Tum puert nautis, pueris con icia nautæ altiùt præcinctis ac not. 


Parr Et Huc appelle: trecentos inſeris; ohe, Vi in gra- 


0 3 . vis eft tardis. Hic ee 
am ſatis eſt. Dum æs exigitur, dum mula ligatur, % 5, b 


Tota abit hora, Mali culices ranæque paluſtres priprer aguan, 51 
Avertunt ſomnos. Abſentem ꝗ cantat amicam 15 42 Ne g. 2 
Multa prolutus vappa nauta, atque yiator wer ORR eee be 


: a þ COmiles (g&nantet. Jam 
Certatim. Tandem feſſus dormire viator nor parabat indas cen 
1 8 * 1 * VI : 
Incipit; ac miſſæ paſtum retinacula mulæ umbras terris, & dif- 
$7 . ge, >. ſt . : { . fundeure gra ca 5 
Nauta piger ſaxo religat, ſtertitque ſupinus. e eee 
Jamque dies aderat, cum nilj| piocedere lintremao inge ene na 
Sentimus; donęc cerebroſus proſilit unus, tis, OE Har 0g | 
Ac mulæ nautæque caput lumboſque ſaligno — _ _ 
2 | . ** , 
Fuſte dolat : quartà vix demum exponimur hora. | jam ef ſatis. Dur: 
es exigitur, dum mula ligatur, tota hora abit. Culices mali ranægue paluſtres auer tunt 
fomnos. Nauta prelutus multã wafpi, atque wiator cantat certatim amicam abſen- 
tem. Tandem viator feſſus incipit dor mire; ac nauta piger religat ſaxo retinacula mule 
miſſæ faſtum, ſtertitque ſupinus. 2 dies aderat, chœupm ſentimus lintrem nil Frocedere; 
donec unus cerebroſus treſilit, ac dolat ſaligus fuſte caput lumbeſue mule nautæ que: wix de- 
mum exponimur quartd borde | Z 


* teterrima, Zent!. Tut, Ia. Nil cum, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


was the Grit ef the public highways paved 7 Fell a: ſinging Ly turns. Horace had an 
by the Romans, and begun by Appius, who | admirable talent of painting things ac- 
carried it from the Porta Capena to Capua. cording to nature and truth. The reader 
As the republic increaſed in grandeur and | can ſcarce forbear fancying himſelfin tha 
wealth, it was extended through Italy to | boat with him. Dr. Bentley remarks, that, 
the borders of the Ionian ſea, according to ſame editions, it is in the 
6 I declared war againſt my ſtomach. | original, Auſentem it cantat amicum. In 


Arn magna me excepit Aricia Roma O RDO. 
Hoſpitio modico ; rhetor comes Heliodorus, Ricia excepit . $ 
P . tax ans g 
Græcorum longe doctiſſimus. Inde Forum Appi, 2% £47 ae, q 
. . . . . omeit Cf; i119 modicot * 
Differtum nautis cauponibus atque malignis. 3 5 | 
Hoc iter ignavi diviſimus, altius ac nos 5 |riffimus long? Gra. | 
| 1 . nus 1 ia tardis, n, eratrm's. Inde 
Præcinctis unum. Minus eſt gravis Appia tardis. « 3 ö 


— — INS 


Ventri indico bellum ; that 1s, he determined | which caſc the ut, omitted in the common 
to abſtain from ſupper; for the water was | editions muſt here ſignify the fame asdumy 
bad, and he was prohibited from drinking | and the ſ-nſe of the paſſage be thus: Duri 
of wine on account of the malady of his | Aintat nasta, Sar amicas ; tandem wi- 
es, which tormented him much about er {129 opprimicare Both Plantus and 
dus time, as we thall afterwards e-. Tercnce vis the ſam manner of ſpeech. 
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we got out of the boat. We waſhed our hands and face in the 
fountain of Feroniaꝰ; and having dined made a flow journey of 

25 about three miles to Anxur, fituated upon white rocks ** that 
may be ſeen ata great diſtance, There we expected tomeet with 
dear Mæcenas and Cocceius“ in their way to Brunduſium, whi. 
ther they were going on a commiſſion 8 importance; as the 


praperelt perſons in the world to ſettle di 


erences among friend: 


30 Here I was obliged to anoint my eyes with eye· ſalye *: mean- 
time Mæcenas and Cocceius arrived, aceompanied by Fonteius 
Capito *?, a molt charming companion, and an intimate friend of 
Antony, Next day we arrivedat Fundi '* where Aufidius Luſcus 
was prætor, which we left highly diverted with the vanity of that 

35 pitiful ſerivener, who ſtrutted about in his prætexta, adorned 
with the latus clavus, and cauſed to be carried before him a cen- 
fer with burning coals. At length we came to Formia , where 
Murzna ** invited us to lie at his houſe, and Capito gave usa 
ſupper, Next day we were perfectly happy;being met at Sinueſſa” 

4c by Plotius, Varius **, and Virgil, three ofthe moſt candidmen 

alive, to whom I am in the ſtrongeſt manner attached. It is im- 
poſſible to expreſs our joy on this occaſion ; nor ſhall I, while inmy 


ſenſes, ever think any bleſſing equal to that of an a 
friend, We lodged that night at a little village near the bridge 
of 


greeable true 


ANNOTATIONS. 


8 It ⁊bas ten of the clock befere ave gon one | 
of the baat. The Romans c:mputed the 
ours from ſun-rifing, allowing twelve to 
tae day, and the like nuraber to the night, 
which were longer or ſhorter, according to 
the different ſeaſons of they ear. It is plain, 
therefore, that at the time of the equinox, 
when the ſun riſes at fix o'clock, their 
fourth hour muſt have anſwered to our 
ten. Yuartd wix demum exponimur horg. 

9 We waſhed our hands and face in the 
fountain of Feronia. It was uſyal among the 
Romans to waſh before they dined. But we 
are to conſider this here as a religious act, 
for fountains were by the ancients eſteem- 
ed ſacred. Fercnia was the name of the 
place at which Horace had landed, where 
Juno was worſhipped under the ſamename, 
and had a temple and grove, at the en- 
trance of which was a fountain. 

10 Anxur, ſituated upon white rocks. About 
three miles from Feronia was a city of the, 
Ioiſci, named Terracina. Formerly it had 
been called Anxur, from Fup ter, who was 
here adored under the name of Jupiter Arx 
ur, i. e Fntonſus, with a long. beard, It 
was ſituated in a barren rocky ſail, as its 
very name Terracina \mpoxtse 

11 Coccæius, a celebrated lawyer, very 


much in favour bath with .Jutony and Au- 


gr/tus, and grandfather of- the emperor 
Corceius Nerva, He was conſul in the 
year of the city 718. 

12 Eye- ſalve. In the original collyria; 
being 2 compoſition of diſtilled waters, 
and ſeveral other medicines, for the eyes. 

j Fenteius Capita. Probably the father 
of him wha was conſul two years before 
the death of Auguſtus. He was here of thy 
party of Antony, and Maecenas on the ſide 
of Auguſtus. Cocceius was by way of an 
arkitrator between them, to ſettle their 
differences. Homo factus ad unzuen:, a com- 
plete man, every way accompliſhed. 

14 Fundi. A town on the Appian Way, 
about ten miles from Terracina. Aufiais 
Luſcus, who had been a fcribe, being advan- 
ced to the prztorſhip of this city, expoſed 
himſelf by his vanity to the ridicule of ali 
ſtrangers, before whom he affected to ap- 
pear with all the ornaments of his dignity, 
and cauſed to be carried before him the 
ſame enſigns as were allowed the magit- 
trates of Rome. For a particular account 9 
the robes here mentioned, the reader 
may conſult Xeunet's chapter upon the 
habit of the Romans, It is ſufficient 


to obſerve here, that the pratexta wii 


a gown, whoſe edges were bordered 


round with purple. It ſeems Query to 
ave 
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Ora manuſque tua lavimus *, Feronia, lympha ; cs lavimu os 
*11; 1 mani que tua lym — 
Millia tum pranſi tria repimus, atque ſubimus 25 pram wy uy 3 


Impoſitum ſaxis late candentibus Anxur. imilla, atgue ſubimus 


Huc venturus crat Mæcenas optimus atque * 4 99 Axis 
Cocceius, miſſi magnis de rehus uterque 3 _ = 
Legati z averſos ſoliti componere amicos. berker erat venturns 
ic oculis ego nigra meis collyria lippus 30 f miſſi le- 

- . 4 5 ni gati de rebus magnis; 
lllinere; interea Mæcenas advenit, atque Tam ſet — wol 


Cocceius, Capitoque ſimul Fonteius, ad unguem gane averſes amices. 
Factus homo, Antoni, non ut magis alter, amicus, Hie ego/ppus coattus 

Fundos Aufidio Luſco prætore libenter 8 
Linquimus, inſani ridentes Prœmia {cr ibe, . 35 Macenas advenit, ar- 
Pratextam, & latum clavum, prunæque batillum, e Cocceius, fmulque 


In Mamurrarum laſſi deinde urbe manemus, . ——4 
Murzna prehente domum, Capitone culinam, {amis Antoni, ut no- 


Poſtera lux oritur multo gratiflima : namque |alter magis. Ling ui- 
Plotius, & Varius Sinueflz, Virgiliuſque 40 wy Fe 3 
Occurrunt 3 ammæ, quales neque candidior es ridentes pramia inſar: 
Terra tulit, neque queis me fit divinctior alter. b, fpretexran,, & 
O qui complexus, & gaudia quanta fuerunt! latum clavum, bat l- 
Nil egq contulerim jucundo ſanus amigo. 122 
urbe Mamurrarum, Muræ nd prabente domm, Capitone cul nam. Lux foftera oritur gra- 
tima mult» ; namgue Plitins, & Varius, Virgilinſine, occurrunt Sinuefſ# 3 anime, quales 
neue terra tulit candidiares, neque que's (quibus) aller fit devinFior me. 0 qui fern 
complexus, & quanta ga dia] ego jarus (dum ſanus fuero) ail conculerim jucurdo amiio. 


® lavimur, Bear, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


have been appropriate d to the magiſtrates. urrarum, becauſe hence the family af ths 
but was afterwards beſtowed on the young Mamurre had their origin. Dacier is of 


men. As to the clawi, critics are much{opinion that this city belonged toMamurre, 


divided about them: ſome make them flow-!the friend of Ceſar, remarkable for his 
ersinterwoven in the cloth; others,thebut-;riches; as appears by an epigram of Ca- 
tons by which the tunic was held together. |:u//us. | 

Rubenius fancies they were purple lines or| 1® Mund. This Muræna was brother 
freaks coming along the middle of the gar- to Licinia the wife of Mecenas. He was af- 
ment, and afterwards improved to goldenſterwards condemned to death for enga- 
and embroidered lines of the ſame nature, ging in a conſpiracy againſt Auguſtus, 

But the moſt probable opinion ſeems to be] 17 Sinus. A city upon the ſea · coaſt, 
that of Dacier, who makes the clavi no more about 17 miles from Formia. It had its 
than purple galoons, with which they bor- name from the gulf in which it was ſi- 
dered the fore part of the tunic on bothſtuated. Sinus Senticus. 

ices, ig the glace here it came together. 18 Plotius, Varius. Two celebrated poets 
The broad galoons made the laticlaves of that time. The firſt had alſo the name 
and the narrow the anguſticlave. The cen-jof Tucca, Pletius Tucca. It is well known 
ler of burning coals was carried beforeſthat Y.:g;/ had ſo great a confidence ia 
emperors, and thoſe poſſeſſed of ſovereign'their judgment, as to entruſt them with 


authority. the reviewing and publication of the- 


7 Fermd. Called by the poet wrobs Ma- As nes. 


19 B ridge 


lumgue prunc. De- 
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45 of Campania *?; and the commiſſaries“ ſupplied us with falt xy 
wood, according to cuſtom. Our mules were next day eaſed earh 
of their burdens at Capua. Mæcenas went to play at ten 
Virgil and myſelf to take a nap ; for this diverfion is hurtful 
tender eyes, and a bad digeſtion, Hence we were Carried to 
ſeat of Cocceius, ſituated beyond the inns of Caudium , when 
we found plenty of every thing. Now, my Muſe, I invoke your at 
and inſpire me to relate the ever-memorable encounter between 
Sarmentus = the buffoon and Meſſius Cicerfus ; and from whx 
race deſcended theſe illuſtrious combatants who entered the litt 
Meſſius derived his pedigree from the renowned Oſcians S. 
mentusa fugitiveſlave whoſe miſtreſs itilllives : ſprung from ſuch 
anceſtors theſe noble opponents met in fierce combat. Then 
thus Sarmentus : I tell you, fir, that you have the look of ; 
wild horſe, We all burſt out a-Jaughing : when Meflius un. 
moved: Sir, I receive your challenge; and ſhakes his head. C, 
fiys Sarmentus, what a dangerous fellow here would be, wer 
not your horn lopped off, when thus diſmantled yolt threaten {6 
60 hard? (For you muſt know that the left fide of his briſtiy front 
was disfigured by an ugly ſcar.) Having rallied unmercifully hi 
unhappy face, and the infamous difeaſe of his country *, be 
at lait begged of him to dance the part of Polyphe rus *% aſſuring 
him, that he needed neither maik nor tragic buſkins to act 
himſeif well. To all this Cicerrus anſwered with great keennels: 
How now, ſirrah, have you conſecrated your chain * as yet t. 
the Houſho)d-gods ? remember that your being a ſcribe does not 
one jot lefien your miſtreſs's authority, who may ſtill exercit: 
the diſcipline of the whip at pleaſure. But how came you, M. 
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19 Bridge f Campania. This bridge, ac- | 


cording to ſame, was upon the Vilturnus; 
erhers Place! it upon a ſmall river running 
through the territories of the Falerni. 
29 Commigaries, Parichi, By the Lex 
Julia de Provintiisgit was provided, that the 
LOWNs through which a Reman magiſtrate 
patted, in any commiſſion reiating to pub- 
ic affairs, ſhould ſupply him and his1eti- 
nue with falt, wood, lodgings; and other 
CGanventencies z and officers were appoint - 
ed, called here Parccbi, i. e. Prebitorcs, 
whryte buſineſs it was to (ee that theſe 
articles were Guly performed, ITheſe com- 
miffaries had the title of Mag firi Pagorum. 
21 CA. Thee apital vit) of Cumęania, 
ſituated upon the VItarnas. It was the 


by Ceres ahb Rume, 


22 Jus of Caudium.. Caudium was a (mal 
village, twenty miles diſtant from Capie, 
ncar to which were ſeveral public ini 
for the accommodation of travellers. 

23 Farmentus, Ccerrut. Two buffom 
belonging to the court of Auguſtus. Soi mer. 
tus is the ſage twhom Plutarch ſpeats in 
the life of Ani ny, where he ſays, that he 
was one of Cæſar s minions. Cicerrus is 00- 
where elſe mentioned. 

44 Oſcians, The people inhabiting 8 
maritime citiesof Campania, more eſpecia- 
ly the Capuars,infamous for all manner of 
debauchery. It is well known, that her! 
the warlike troops of Hannibal were cnt!» 
vated, inſomuch that it proved to vu 


| what Canræ had been to the Ramars. 
ſeat of pleaſure auf fuKury; and is called | 


25 1,4 
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proxima Campano ponti quæ villula tectum 45 * 2 gue, 2. yu 
CC 
Hinc muli Capuæ clitellas tempore ponunt. rb / igna ſalemęut, uæ 
Luſum it Mæcenas; dormitum ego V irgihuſque ; —_— hs 5 „- 
Namque pila lippis inimicura & Judere crudis. * ya — h 108. 
Hinc nos Cocceli recipit pleniſſima villa, 50 Marceras it luſum, c- 
Que ſuper eſt Caudi cauponas. Nune mihi paucis |g2# rg%iuſguc 2 
darmenti ſcurræ pugnam Meſsique Cicerri *, 6 _ 
Muſa, velim memores; & quo patre natus uterque  crdis lade. Hin 
Contulerit lites. Meſsi clarum genus Ofci ; villa plenyſima Coccrisy 
garmenti domina exſtat: ab his majoribus orti 55 |” * 
Ad pugnam venère. Prior Sarmentus: Equi te Nunc, NI ja, wel 
ve feri ſimilem dico. Ridemus: & ipſe — paucir 
leds Accipioz caput & movet; O, tua corn eff nr Cie, 
Ni foret exfecto frons, inquit, quid aceresg cùm & gry patre ntergue 
sie mutilus minitaris ? At illi fœda cicatrix O natus contulerit Hires. 
getoſam læ vi frontem turpaverat oris. rcp lane 
Campanum in morbum, in faciem permultajocatus; | =: ti ab bis ma- 
paſtorem ſaltaret uti Cyclopa, rogabat ; | joribus jenvre ad pig 
Nil illi larva aut tragicis opus eſſe cothurnis. war "4 Dagger 
Multa Cicerrus | ad hæc: Donäſſet jamne ca- pmilm ei feri. R. 
tenam 55 | GEMS 3-6 ijle Mg: 

Vx vots Laribus, quzrebat: ſcriba quod eſſet, e ape © * 
Deterius nihilo | dominæ jus eſſe. Rogabat ima; e Sarmen- 
tas, ni forct cxſecto cornu, quid faceres, cim mut.latus fic minitari ? At fa da cicatrix tur; a- 
verat ill ſelaſum F vutem lai criss Jocatus ermulta in Canpanum merbum, in facien:y 
gal at, uli ſaltaret paſtorem Cyclipga z nil opus qe ili larwe, aut tragicis cothurns, Cicere 


whila dere effe, gutd cet eiu. Rogabat 

Cieirri, Bentl, 1 miniteris, Id. 4 Cicirrus, 1d, || nihilo deterivs, 14. 

SNAQTH4TIQONS 

25 Infamous diſeaſe of his country, Com- \otherwiſe of remarkable ſtature; Sarten- 
nentators are muchdivided asto the mean n merrily tells him, that he might 
ng of this paſſage : ſomethink it hints at dance the rout of the cles, without: 
the venereal diſeaſeʒbus this is doubtleſs a {maſk or buſkins ; for that his natural 
mtake, fince phyſicians have fixed the \figure would make him eafily paſs for 
irik appearance of this difeate in Europe to | Pulyphemus, The Latins uſed the phraſe, 
theſe latter times. Lam rather apt to think, } Saliare Cyclopa Glaucim, for repzeſenting 
itrefers to the debaucherics and diſorderly in a dance the adventures of Glaucus, &c. 
pcaſures the Capaans were ſo much { 27 Have you conſecrated your chain? When 


yo to. | | ia fave was made free, or any artiſan gave 
2 , , , 1 4 ly. 
Da: the pare of Pc.yphemys. One over buſineſs, it was the cuſtom to conte- 


„9. . I * » — = * . . . , 
es, in revenge for his devouring ſame their trade ta ſome Deity. Cicerrus there- 


cer upon his forehead, ſoinewhat reſem- very, puts this gqucRon to him. 
63 te 26 above-mentlouged, and was 23 [[ a0 


i retorfit uta ad bac: qrarebat, doniſſetne jum catenam Laribus cx wot : iu’ dom nat 


che Cyc/ops, whoſe eve was thruſt out by | crate the inſtruments they had uſed in 


uf his © - AH 3 . 2 
his companions, As Ms had a large fure to reprarch Sarmentas with his ſla- 
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ſpark, to run for it ** ? a pound of bread a day is amply ſuft; 
70 ent to ſupport your lank fabric. Thus we were agreeablyd 
verted all ſupper-time: 

Hence we rode directly to Beneventum *?; where dur officioy 
hoſt, by his over-care in roaſting ſome lean thruſhes, was d. 
moſt ſcorched to death. For the ſtove by ill luck falling dow, 
the catching flame ina moment ſpread itſelf through the kitchen 
and had almoſt gained the top of the houſe; 'T hen you mig 
ſee the hungry gueſts and frightened ſervants ſtriving with equi 
care to fave their ſupper, and extinguiſh the flames. Hence: 
we diſcovered the well-known mountains of Apulia, ſcorched hy 
the raging weſt-north-weſt wind d and which we could nere 
have paſſed over, had we not been hoſpitably received at a fm 
near Trivicum 3', where we were much incoinmoded by the 
| ſmoke of ſome moiſt branches full of green leaves, that wer: 
| thrown upcn the fire. Here I kept awake moſt part of the 
| night in expectation of a deceitful young wench : at length 
fleep ſeizes me full of amorous thoughts, and entertains ny 
imagination with pleaſant dreams. Next day we travelled four 
and twenty miles in poſt-chaiſes , and came to a ſmall town, 
which it is not poſſible to deſcribe in verſe 33 ; but may be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by its peculiar marks : here water every where 

- elſe fo common is ſold by the pail ; but the bread is excellent 
go inſomuch that the frugal traveller provides himſelf here; that 
of Canuſtum ** being full of ſtones, and the water equally ſcarce; 
(Canuſium, a city firſt built by Diomedes.) Here V arius leftis 
not without tears ſhed on both ſides. Hence we came to 
Rubi 5, heartily fatigued with our long journey, which had been 
rendered yet more incommodious by the rain. Next day we 
came to Bari 3* abounding in the fineſt of fiſh; the weather 
was conſiderably better, but the roads grew worſe, Hence we 
took our way to Gnatia , where the lymphatic inhabitants 

| h gave 


80 


ANNOTATION 8: 
| 31 Trivicum. Cluvecrias ſpeaks of atown, 
named Trevicum, of great antiquity, in 
the teiritories of the Hirpini, and abou: 
twenty- eight miles from Penevertum. 
32 Poſt-chaiſes. Theſe were furniſpel 
them by the commiſſaties above-men!!- 
oned, at the expence of the provinces. 
33 Whcch it is not peſſible to 4% de n v 


28 Hææo came von to run for it? He re- 
proaches him with deſerting his miſtreſs, 
who almoſt ſtarved him, and yet the allow- 
ance of a ſlave was ſufficient for his thin 
carcaſe This allowance was, by a law of the 
tweive tables, a pound of bread a day. 

29 Beneventum. A city twenty-eight | 
miles from Capua, in the territories of the 


Hirpini, fiiſt built by Diemedes. It was 
called of old Maleventum ; but the Romans 
ſettling a colony in it, changed its name 
to Beneventum. '» | 

39 Weſt-north-eſt wind. Atabalus, The 
ſame that in Ode iii. Book I. he callsJapyx. 


Horace is here loſt in travelling over i? 
mountains of his native country; and u 
are forced to have recourfe to uncertain 
conjecture. Interpreters imagine th th; 
poet here means Equus Tuticus,or Fe chi. 


cum, which was upon the Appian 1 
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Denique, cur unquam fugiſſet; cui ſatis una — 7 ille » 
e *1* guam ſugilſet 5 cui fic 
uris libra foret, gracili lic, tamque pufillo. e 
corſiis jucunde cœ nam produximus * illam. 70|una libra farris ſatis 
Tendimus hine rectà Beneventum; ubi ſedulus fret» Produximus il- 

hoſ lam cam prorſus ju- 


| 3 cu nd. Hinc tendimus 
Pong arſit, macros dum turdos verſat in igne +. rec Reneventum; ub; 


Nam vaga per veterem dilapſo flamma culinam 8 
N Veria 

ulcano, ſummum properabat lambere tectum. ure in ne. A 

'onvivas avidos cœnam ſervoſque timentes 75 Yulcane dilapſo, flam- 

e omnes reſtinguere velle vi- 7a vaga per weterem 

hay =-ea0y atque | 8 5 R culinam, properabat 


— . ; 3 | lambere ſummum tec 
Incipit ex illo montes Apulia notos 


tum. Tum wideres cn 


lunquam erEpſemus, niſi nos vicina 'Trivici 22 
Villa recepiſſet, lacrymoſo non ſine fumo, 80 | finguete. Ex illo lo- 
Udos cum foliis ramos urente camino. o Apulia inc ipit often = 
Hic ego mendacem ſtultiſſimus uſque puellam — * ey 
Ad mediam noctem expecto: ſomnus tamen aufert &ques nungnam eri 
ntentum veneri; tum immundo ſomnia viſu e, f Trivici 
Nocturnam veſtem maculant, ventremque ſupi- A i deen 


| finelacrymojo fume, ca- 
num. 8 


mino urente ramos dos 

Quatuor hinc rapimur viginti & millia rhedis, %. I egeſtul- 
Manſuri oppidulo, quod verſu dicere non eſt; —— — 
dignis perfacile eſt: venit viliſſima rerum mendacem: Jomnus ta- 
Hie aqua; ſed partis lohge pulcherrimus, ultrò mcnaufert me inten um 
Callidus ut ſoleat humeris portare viator; 90 w/e AS 
Nam Canusi lapidoſus, aquæ non ditior urna 3 | »:@ nam weſt, 
Qui locus a forti Diomede eſt conditus olim. ee, ſupinun'. 
Flentibus hinc 4 Varius diſcedit mœſtus amicis. bee eee 
Inde Rubos feſſi pervenimus, utpote longum ia, . ofpidul2y 
Carpentes iter, & factum corruptius imbri. 95 quod nen oft (licet) 
Poſtera tempeſtas melior, via pejor, ad uſque 2 gl _ 
Bari mcenia piſcoſi. Dehinc || Ganatia lymphis fguis : aqua wilyima 
rerum hic wenit 3 ſed panis long? pulcherrimus eſt, ut callidus wiator ſolcat ultro pertare 
bumeris z nam lapidoſus eſt Canusi, urna aquæ nen eſt ditior 5 qui locus clim conditus eft 2 


firti Diamede. Varius diſcedit binc maſtus a flentibus amicis. Lade feſſe pervenimus Rubos, 


fete carpentes longum iter; & factum corruptius imbri. Tempeſtas poſtera mel'or, % prjary 
e ad meenia Bari piſceſi, Debinc Gnat extruta iu, bis 


* producimus, Bertl. + Pene, macros, irſit, turdos dum verſat in igni, Id. 
T bic, 1d. dein, II. | 


ANNOTATIONS. | 
34 Canuſium, Fotmerly one of the moſt] 35 Rubi. A ſmall town in Atulla, 20 
Cnſiderable cities in{ta/y,now almoſtſunk | miles diſtant from Carwuſpum. 
g nothing. It ſtood upon the river Aufidus, | 36 Bari. A city of Apulia, upon the 
tirce miles from the famous Carre. It was ſea-coaſt, 20 miles from Rudi. ASA 
lirſt built by Diomedes, who, after theT)},jan} ) Gnatia, Half-way between Bari and 
vat landing in Aprlia, ſubdued the inhabi- Brurdi in- It was alſo upon the fea-coaſt, 


ats, and built ſeveral citics . Ilence 


ſtentare mihi, quos torret Atabulus; & quos |: avidesJerwſqre 
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gave occaſion to a great deal of mirth and laughter; by ende 
vouring to perſuade us, that the incenſe burnt of itfelf in 1 

100porch of their temple without fire. Let ſuperſtitious Jeyy! [ 
give credit to ſuch fables," I am of a different humor. Fo F 
have learnt 3? that the Gods lead a peaceful undiſturbed lif. d 
nor, if any thing wonderful happens in nature, are we to im. 
gine that the indignant Gods interpoſe from their lofty ma, D 
ſions. At Brunduſium“ we ended our long journey; and her 1 
alſo I conclude my tedious recital. , 

ANNOTATION S: 

Hence Horace ſays of it, iratis extruct᷑a lym- 33 Let ſuperſtitions Fervs, Se. Creda; % 

phis. This phrafe further denotes the ſuper- dæus Apella, The word Apella has very mui al 

ſtition of the inhabitants; and, in this view, divided interpreters. Scaliger, and other, % 

Gnatia lympbis iratis extructa is the ſame as | maintain, that it was a proper, name con. p 

if he had laid Gnatia [ymphatica. The Lym- mon to a great many Fes at Rome, Son, a 

phatici, among» the ancients, were enthuſi- again think it rather a compound word, fi a' 

aſts, addicted tomiraclesand wander-work- \ ſine pelle, circumciſed. Dacier is of opinic, 

ing. The miracle Horace here mentions is | that Horace had in his eye the miracles lc 

alſo taken notice of by Pliny, in the ſecond | Elias who made firetodefcendfrom heavy, 

Book of his Natural Hiſtory. a at 4 

The K tv. p 

5 3 J 
jN this Satire, Horace gives us an account of his journey to Bru» Wi £ 
duſium, in company with Mæcenas, Cacceius, and Capito, The 2 

oivil differences between Antony and Auguſtus at this time run high; f 

the former liad laid fiege to Brunduſium. This journey was under ( 

taken to ſettle matters, and bring them to an agreement. It wa Y 

here that the treaty of peace was ſigned, called the treaty of Brat e 

diaſiim; in wich Octavia, the lifter of Auguſtus, was promiſed in l 

marriage to Antony. This, according to Dacier, was in the 7191 F 
| year of the city, and 26th of the poet's Age, who bere inicats 

. Pats pe 

: 


True nobility is to be eſtimated from virtue and uprigli- 
neſs of manners. He deſcribes his great happine's n 
a private ſtation. 


TT is not your way, Mæcenas, becauſe deſcended from one « i ! 
the moſt illuſtrious of the Lydian princes, that ſettled in Tut 


camp; 


* 
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Iratis extruta dedit riſuſque jocoſque ; | ded riſus joceſque; dum 
Dum flammi ſine, thura liqueſcere limine 77 a a yrs = 
Perſuadere cupit. Credat Judzus Apella, 100 foie fatent. Judewt 
Non ego. Namque Deos didici ſecurum agere Sele credat, non ego. 


o a dliclici Deos as 
vum: gere * 


Nee, i quid miri faciat natura, Deos id | | png airy 
Triſtes ex alto coli demittere tecto. NY Den via a de- 


. - mittere eæ alto tetto cœ · 
eee finis chartæque viæque eſt. e Fait of 


! | 
ANNOTATIONS. j 


and conſume the ſacrifice, The Jetot, dence, and left the government of the - 8 
who regarded theſe miracles as undoubted world to chance. | | 


proofs of the truth of their religion, were, 40 frunduſum. A tity of Calabria. Ho. 1 
accounted by the heathens a credulous race calls it the end of a long journey, 23 | 


and 13 — people. | being 370 miles diſtant from Rome. This 
19 For I bave learm. Horace was a fol- he finiſhed, however, in 15 days. 


lower of Epicurus, who denied a Provi- | 
— — ' | 
* if 

The Ktvr. 9 

particularly the third Satire of Lucilius; in which he deſcribes a 1 


jou to Capua, and thence to the Straits of Sicily. This is 
generally allowed to be one of the beſt performances of our poet, 
and a perfect model for narration. Some indeed have found 
fault with the deſcription. of the conteſt between Sarmentus and 
Cicerrus ; and can find nothing of that pleaſantry and mirth in it 
which Horace ſpeaks of: but this, probably, is owing to their not ; 
entering into the poet's deſign, and A ob many ng, as Dacter expreſles 9 
it, the ridiculous with the agreeable. Whoever wants a more i 
particular defence, may conſult his remarks upon this paſſage. 
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SATIRE VI. 


Vera nobilitas virtute & morum boneſtate metienda oft ; ſuam 
conditionem in vitd privatd feliciſſimam eſſe oſtendit. 


| 
1 


o RDO. 


1 


ON quia, Macenas, Lydorum quidquid Marenas, non 1 
6 Etruſcos © rum - _ | 
i it fines, nemo generoſior eſt te 2 6 
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} Boox I 
cany '; and that your anceſtors, both by the father's and mo- 
ther's fide, have had the command of mighty armies ; it is not (1 
ſay) your way, like the ne part of the nobility, to regard 

5 with a ſneer men of low birth *; for inſtance, me the ſon of a 
ſlave made free: on the contrary, you think it of no moment 
from whom any one is deſcended, provided he be an honeſt worthy 
mans; and rightly judge, that before the reign of ignoble Tu]. 
lius 4, there have been often men of obſcure birth Aiſtinguiſhel 

10 by their probity, and whoſe merits have recommended them to 
the higheſt employments : that, on the other hand, Lævinus, 
though of the race of Valerius, who obliged haughty Tarquin to fly 
his throne and kingdom, has never lived in any eſteem, even with 
the people themſelves, whoſe humor you are no ſtranger to; who 

15 often beſtow honors upon men the leaſt deſerving, who blindly 
follow common fame, and are ſtruck with the titles and the images 
of a long train of anceſtors carried in proceſſion. Haw thenonght 
we to judge, whoſe ſentiments differ fo widely from the vulgar? 
For it is beyond diſpute 5, that the people following their own 
bent would prefer a Lævinus to Decius“, a man of mean deſcent; 

20 and that Appius the cenſor would reject me, whatever virtues 
I could boaſt of, unleſs deſcended of a father that was a freeman; 
and indeed would in this do right, fince I could not reſt in my 
own ſkin. But men, in _ 7 for their vanity, tell us, that 
glory holds equally attached to her ſplendid chariot the ignoble 
and the lofty. Say then, Tullius what have you gained by re- 


ſuming 


„N 


r Lydian princes, &c. It was an ancient 
tradition, that the Tuſcans were deſcended 
from the Lydians, a colony of whom had 
ſettled in that country. Dionyſivs of Hali- 
carnaſſis, however, oppoſeth thatopinion, 
and aſſures us, that they were natives of 
the place, naving nothing common with 
other nations, either in their language or 
cuſtoms. Whatever reaſon the hiſto- 
rian might have had for determining ſo 


poſitively in this matter, moſt of the poets | 
in the Auguſtan age ſcem to have gone} 


into the common tradition; for, beſides 
what Herare ſays here and ia his Odes, we 
find both Yirgil and Propertias ſpeaking of 
the Tuſcans as deſcended of the Lydians. 
Thus, Virgil calls the Tiber the Lydian ri- 
wer; and Propertius, Book III. Mecanar\ 
eques Etruſco de ſanguine regum. 

2 Toregard with a ſnecr men of {xo birth. 
The praiſe which Horace here gives his pa- 
tron is of the moſt delicate kind, and 
ſerves to raile in us the higheſt idea of his 
natural good ſenſe and temper, Nene but 
truly great minds continue the ſame under 
all changes of fortune. As they look upon 
birth, riches, and hanors, tobe merely ex- 


ternal, and what no way conſtitute the 


man; ſo they think true merit never the 
leſs valuable, for being deſtitute of theſe 
outward advantages. Suſpendere aliquem naſ7 
adunco, was the ſame among the Renan, as 
what we mean by locting at a man With con- 
tempt, with a ſneer; for, in this caſe, we 
are apt to toſs up the head, and uſe a certain 
contortion of the noſe. It is in this ſenſe 
that Perſius, ſpeaking of our poet, ſays, 

Callidus exciſſo pot ulum ſuſpendere naſo. 

3 Honeſt worthy man. Ingenuus, the word 
uſed in the original, is often taken for one 
that is free, and born of parents that wer? 
free, as aftecwardsin this ſame Satire. But 
here, Horace's reaſoning requires it to b: 
taken in the ſenſe in which I have ex- 
plained it, . 

4 The reign of ignoble Tullius. Horatt 
proves here, by ſcveral examples, that true 
merit does not conſiſt in birth; that ofte1 
men of obſcure deſcent diſtinguiſh them- 
elves by their worth, and are advanced to 
the higheſt honors: ſuch, for example, wa: 
Servius Tullius, whoſe virtue raiſed him to 
be king of Rome, tliough his mother wasn? 
more chan a flave. tence Horace calls hi- 

SO 
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Nec quod avus tibi maternus fuit atque paternus, te; nec guid fit ribi 


Olim qui magnis legionibus imperitarint *; 


avis maternus  atque 


k 1 aternus, qui olim impe- 
Ut plerique ſolent, naſo ſuſpendis adunco 5 yi 2 
Ignotos, ut me libertino patre natum: bus; non inquam 
Cum referre negas quali fit quiſque parente 1 


Natus, dum ingenuus; perſuades hoc tibi vere, 
Ante poteſtatem Tulli atque ignobile regnum, 


Pleriue, ſuſpendis igno- 
tos naſo adunco, ut me 
natum fatre libertino g 


Multos ſzpe viros nullis majoribus ortos 10 [ negas referre quali 


Et vixiſſe probos, amplis & honoribus auctos: 


Contra, Lævinum Valeri genus, 


Tarquinius regno pulſus fuit +, unius aſſis 
Non unquam pretio pluris licuiſſe, notante 


parente qu ſque natus 
1 it, dum ingenuus; wer 
unde Superbus | ferſuades hoc tibi, wiros 


&pe multos ortos nullis 


frobos, & auttos am 


Judice, quem nòſti , populo; qui ſtultus honores |7/is honoribus, ante po- 
Szpe dat indignis, & famæ ſervit ineptus; 16 . atque ignobile 


Qui ſtupet in titulis & imaginibus. Quid oportet 


regnum Tulli: contra , 
La uinum genus Valeri, 


Nos ** facere, a vulgo longè ++ lateque remotos? d Tarquinius Suſ er- 


Namque eſto, populus Lævino mallet honorem 


bus puiſus fruit regno, 


: i non unguam licuiſſe plus 
Quam Decio mandare novo; cenſorque 44 mo- 7 Hef 


veret 


Appius, ingenuo ſi non eſſem patre natus 
Vel meritò, quoniam in propriã non pelle quièſſem. 
Sed fulgente trahit conſtrictos gloria curru 


ris pretio unius aſſis, 
20) /9pulo notante judice, 
12% noſti; gui ſtultus 
ſep? dat bonores indig- 
nis, & ineptus ſervis 
ame; qui flupet in ti- 


Non minus ignotos generoſis. Quo tibi, Tulli |||, = & imaginibus, 


Quid ergo 2 nos 


facere, long? lategue remotos q vulgo? Namgque eſto, certum, populus mallet mandare hono-. 
rem Lævino quam Decio novo; cenſorque Apj ius moveret me, ft non eſſem natus patre ingenue; 
vel (equidem) meritd, quia non quicyſem in propria pelle. Sed gloria trubit conſtrictos ful- 


gente ſuo curru ignotos non minis generoſis. 


ji mperit arent, Bentl. f fugit, Id. 
geque, Id. 


It cenſorne, 1d. 


2 tibi eſt, Tulli, 


T quo nôſti, Id. * Vos, Id. II lon- 


Ill rim, 14. 


INNOTALTHION: SS. 


government ignchile regnum. That, on the would rather beſtow honors upon 2 man 


contrary, men of the firſt rank, when they 


who had nothing but his nobility to 


degenerate from their anceſtors, loſe the | recommend him, that upon one of the 


advantages of their birth, and are held in 
no efteem. Thus Lævinus, though deſ- 
cended of Valerius Popliccla, who helped to 
dethrone Targuin, yet, as he poſſeſſed none 
of the great virtues of his anceſtors, never 
lived in any degree of reputation. 

For it is beyond diſpute. This paſſage is 
attended with no ſmall difficulty; but as it 
would be tedious to recount the different 
opinions, and the reaſons urged to ſupport 
them, I ſhall refer the reader to Torrentius, 
Dacier, and Sanaden, who have treated 
largely of it. It is ſufficient for me to 
obſerve, that I have choſen to follow 
Dacier's judgment, as agreeing beſt with 
the whole train of Horace's reaſoning, 


Læxinus, ſays he, has never lived in any 
eſreem with the people, notwithſtanding 
their natural bias to birth and pomp, 


greateſt worth, if ignobly born. 

6 Decius. 
had been conſul; one of the greate ſt love 
to his country, who devoted himſelf to its 
ſervice, in a battle againſt the Latins, in 
the year of the city 417. His ſon. fol- 


Appius Claudius was cenſor in the year 
443, and remarkably rigid in the execu- 
tion of his office. 

7 But men in excuſe, &c, Horace in the 
foregoing verſe had obſerved, that Appius 
juſtly rejected him on account of his 
birth. Here he mentions the excules 
that men offer in their own behalf. 
Glory bas the ſame charms for the poor 
as the rich; why then may not they be 
allowed to aſpire after it? 


wich goes ſo far with them, that they 


$ Say then, Tullius. He here remarks 
; S $ | " The 


majoribus wixiſſe & 


The firſt of his family who 


lowed his example 40 years afterwards. , 
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68 HORACE? SATIRE 5. Book 1. 


b ſuming the laticlave which you had been obliged to quit, and 
| 25 becoming a tribune? Envy has increafed, which you might 
have eſcaped in a private ſtation. For when any man is mad 
! enough to conceal half his leg ? in black buffins, and adorn his 
breaſt with the laticlave, . naturally aſk, What man is this? 
who was his father? Thus when any one is haunted with the 
zo ſame diſeaſe as Barrus, and wants of all things to paſs for a 
pretty fellow; go where he will, he raiſes among the young girts 
a a Curioſity to diſſect him from head to foot: they paſs ſentence 
| upon his * his leg, his foot, his teeth, his hair; in a word, 
| | nothing eſcapes them: in like manner, when a citizen pretends 
35 totake upon him the care of the city, the empire, Italy, and the 
temples of the Gods; this ſets all the world upon inquiring 
into his birth and family, whether he is not born of a mother 
that had been a flave. Dare you, the fon of a Syrus, Derne; 
trius, or Dionyſius, ſentence citizens to be thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock, or to be delivered up to cruel Cadmus **? But my 
colleague Novius“ (fay you) is a ſtep behind me; he is only what 
8 my father was. And for this reaſon you, no doubt, fancy your- 
felf a Paulus, or a Meffala. Novius, were the Forum crouded 
with two hundred drays, and three functals, with all their pom- 
pous train, could exalt his throat above the horns and trum- 
pets *?, and drown the tumult in his thundering voice; and 
this muft be acknowledged no ſmall degree of merit. 

Now I return to myſelf the fon of a freedman, whom all the 
world derides, becauſe the ſon of a freedman : now, Mæcenas, 
chiefly becauſe I am admitted to your table; formerly, be- 
esu as tribune *5 I had the command of a Roman legion, 

But 


ANNOTATIONS. 


the troubles 2nd inconveniences that at= '1 Tarpeian rock, Cadmus. Criminals, u 
tend the purſuits of ambition. This T- Rare, were often ſentenced tb be thrown 
lius was a man of low birth, and abandoned | from the Tarpeian rock. This was ſome- 
morals, whom Ceſar had obliged to quit times done by a decree of the ſenate, 
the laticlave for ſiding with Pompey. After | ſometimes by order of the tribunes. Cad- 
Czſar*s death, he reſumed the laticlave, |mus was a lictor, one of thoſe wha carried 
and got himſelf madetribune of the peoples | the ax and faſces before the conſul, wholt 
9 To conceal balf bis leg. Negris medium office it was to puniſh criminals. 
vnpediit 'erus pellibus. For the ſenators wore | 12 Nowius. There were two of this name, 
ſhoes of a black color, that reached up to brothers. He, here ſpoken of, was probz- 
the middle of the leg. Rubenius, however, | bly tribune at the fame time with Tull: 
thinks it only meant of four black ſtraps, | 13 Aboverbe borns and trumpets, The fu- 
which, he ſays, faſtened the ſenators* ſhoes, | nerals of the Romans were always preceded 
were tied pretty high on tho leg. by trumpets and flutes. The trumpets 
1 Dare you, the jon of Syrus, &c. Theſe | were uſed in the funerals of men, and the 
are all names of flaves. Horace, in this, | flutes in thoſe of children. This whole 
reproaches Tullius with his mean birth. | paſſage is of the rv cutting raillery,asif 
A Roman might naturally aſk, How eould | Nowius had had no other merit than whx 
the fon ef a flave preſume to take upon conſiſted in the ſtrength of his lungs, and 
itte government of freemen, and fen- |the Remunchad advanced to the tribuneſbip 
| t them to punifſhigcat? | 1 2m 


Sic qui promittit cives, urbem ſibi curz, 
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$umere depoſitum clavum, fierique tribunum? 25 ee davum doe 
nvidia accrevit, privato quæ minor eſſet. m, fierique tribun 


k es l 5 . nvidia accrevit, quæ 
Nam ut quiſque iuſanus nigris medium impediit r gl te private. 


crus Nam ut quiſque inſanus 
Pellibus, & latum demiſit pectore clavum, . 
Audit continuò; Quis homo hic eſt * ? quo patre it latum clavum per- 
natus ? tore, audit continud 3 


Ut ſi qui 3 1 morbo Barrus, haberi 30 —_— 


patre natus eſt ? Ut fs 
Et + cupiat formoſus ; eat quacunque, puellis 75 ægrotet eodem mor - 


Injiciat curam quærendi ſingula; quali go Barrut, ut cupi- 
Sit facie, ſurã quali, pede, dente, capillo: cee , aint . 
ram puellis querends 
Imperium fore, & Italiam, & delubra Deorum; 34 , gl facie 


Quo patre ſit natus, num _ matre inhoneſtus, |» 945 fer pedes 


: dente, capilly: fic gui 
Omnes mortales curare & quzrere cogit. | promjtcit La LA 
Tune Syri, Dam, aut Dionysi filius, audes %, imperium, & Ira- 


Dejicere & ſaxo cives, aut tradere Cadmo ? — 2 go — 


H git _ mortales c- 
Namque eſt ill er quod erat meus. Hoc αι & quarere, gue 
doi 1 Pater q patre natus fit, num in- 


boneſtus ſit ignota ma- 
Et Meſſala videris ? At hie, ſi plauſtra ducenta, e. Tune, Shs ef, 


Concurrantque foro tria funera, magna ſonabit — aut Dieryſiis 
Cornua quod vincatque tubas ; ſaltem tenet hoc ſurs Tupel, ora. 
nos. dere Cadmo Þ At No- 
Nune ad me redeo libertino patre natum, 45 bi collega jeer uno 
— rodunt omnes libertino patre natum: 55 11 2 
3 f 3 „ quod meus pater 

unc, quia, Mæeenas, tibi ſimfconvictor; at olim, |erar. An ob bec wide- 
Quod mihi pareret legio Romana tribuno. ris tibi Paulus, & Meſ- 


a ; ; ſala? At £ ducer:ta 
Rra, triaque funera concurrant foro, bic ſonabit magna quod wincat cernua tubaſque : hoe 


altem tenet nos, Nunc redeo ad me natum libertino patre, quem natum libertino patre omnes ro- 
#unt ; nunc, Macenas, quia fam conviftor gibi; at lim, gued legio Romana pareret mibi tribuss. 


ut, Beatle + Ut, I. 3} ſum tibi, Mzcenas, Id, 
IANNOTATTO NS. 


a man Who was only fit to be a public. He gives us alſo the fragment of a lettet 
crier. written by Auguflus to Horace himſelf, upon 

14 Admitted to your table. Dacier, upon his refufing the office of ſecretary, which 
this paſſage, cites a fragment of a letter he had been preſſed to accept of. Sum: 
written by Auguſtus to Mecenas, which does] tibi 7 juris apud me, tanguam fi corvitur 


great honor to our poet. Ante ipſe ſufficie-| mibi fueris. Ret? enim & non temerò feceris z 
bam ſcribendis literis amicorum. Nunc occu-¶ quoniam id uſis mibi eſſe tecum wolui, 


patiſhmus & infirmus, Horatium noftrum te cu-¶ waletudinem tuam fiert Mit. In every 
pio adducere; veniet igitur ab iſtd paraſiticã (e thing uſe the ſame . with me, as 
mwud ad banc regiam, & nos in epiſtolis ſcri-|*© if you were partner of my table; nor 
bendiz adjuvabit. © Hitherto I have been ]“ fancy that I will take it in the leaſt 
able myſelf to write letters to my friends: | amiſs; for you know very well that I 
4% but now, oppreſſed with buſineſs, and | incline you ſhould live with me in this 
« under adecay of health, I beg you will“ manner, if ſo be your health will per- 
* ſend me Horace. He muſt quit that pa- (e mit.“ 

** rafitical table of yours for a royal one, | 'S Tribune. He had been military tri- 
" aud aſſiſt me in wiilng m letters. I bune under 1 at the battle of Philippi. 
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70 HORACE's SATIRES. Book l. 
But theſe two are widely different; for however juſtly I might 
have been envied the honor of commanding a legion, I cannot 
50 with the ſame juſtice be envied my place in your friendſhip ; 
who grant that happineſs only to merit, and are not ſwayed by 
importunity or ambition. The pleaſure of your friendſhip was 
not owing to any good fortune of mine **; for chance had no 
hand in it: my belt friend Virgil, and after him Varius, ſpoke 
well of me to you. When I came into your preſence, I ſpoke but 
little and with a broken voice (for reſpect and a natural 
fearfulneſs held me under reſtraint); I did not pretend that J 
was deſcended of an illuſtrious race, or rode round my paternal 
inheritance upon a horſe of Saturum ?”, but told you ingenu- 
ouſly what I was. You anſwered in few words, according to 
your cuſtom ; I retired ; and after nine months you ſend for 
me again, and defire me to be of the number of your friends. 
This I eſteemed a great honor, that I was thought deſerving 
of your regard, who are ſo nice a judge of merit, and value men 
not for their birth, but for honeſty and an unſullied life. 
If my behaviour is without reproach; if I can be charged with 
but few faults and thoſe of a leſs offenſive kind, like a well- 
proportioned body, which, notwithſtanding ſome ſlight blots, 
does not fail to pleaſe ; if I am free from the reproach of avarice, 
baſeneſs, and all infamous commerce *5; if, in fine (to ſay thus 
70 much in my own praiſe) I am honeſt, inoffenſive, and beloved 
by my friends: I owe all this to my father's care; who, though 
poſſeſſed only of a ſmall farm, would not ſend me to Flavius's ' 
ſchool ; whither the ſons of ſeveral great centurions went, car- 
rying on their arms their counters and tables, with the compu- 
75 tation of the intereſt any ſum would yield to the day of the 
Ides : but had the ſpirit to carry me himſelf to Rome, that 1 
might be inſtructed in thoſe arts, in which ſenators and knights 
trained up their children; ſo that any one, who amidſt fo great a 
people had beheld my habit, and the ſlaves that followed me, 
would have concluded that ſo great an expence muſt have been 
$0 furniſhed out of the inheritance of a long train of anceſtors. My 


father 


55 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


16 Owing to any gocd fortune of mine. This 


ſentiment is noble and modeft, and tends 
equally to the honor of the patron and 
poet. Great men ought never to be guided 
by chance and caprice in'theirfriendthips z 
they ſhould have a quick eye to diſcern 
merit, and, wherever they meet with it, 
encourage it by their protection. It was 
not owing to fortune, that Horace was firſt 


made acquainted with Macenas; he waz holes of beaſts, à luto. 


recommended by ſome friends, who gave 


his true character; which Mæcenas found 
ſo worthy of his notice, that he had, ever 
afterwards, the greateſt tenderneſs for him. 

17 Horſe of Saturum. A city upon the 
borders of the Vlſci in Old Latium, near 
which there was a'moraſs, named Palus 
Satura, famous for fine horſes. 


18 Infomous Commerce. Mala L:ftra. La- 


ſtra ſignifies properly the dent or lurking- 
Hence it was tranſ- 
terre 
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Diffimile hoc illi eſt; quia non, ut forſit honorem] Hee diſimile of ii 
jure mihi invideat qui vis, ita te quoque ami- % fon 7 
cum; Es 5 50 honorem mibi, non ita 
præſertim cautum dignos aſſumere, prava te guogue amicum; cuu- 
Ambition procul. * dicere non hoe 4. { wh _—_ 
Me poſſum *, caſu quod te ſortitus amicum; [ze procu/ pulfi. Nen 
Nulla etenim mihi + te fors obtulit: optimus olim aum dicere me feli 

e . $4 . cem elle ob Hoc, guid 
Virgilius, poſt hunc V arius, dixere quid eſſem. 55 hies rum te adm 
Ut veni cor am, ſingultim pauca locutus 3 caſu z etenim nulla fors 
Infans namque pudor prohibebat plura profari); |ru/ir 5 nid : olim 
Nan ego me claro natum patre, non ego circum „ = 
Me Satureiano vectari rura caballo, 59 [quid m. Ut weni 
Sed quod eram, narro. Reſpondes, ut tuus eſt mos, [74m {cutus ſum 
Pauca; abeo; & revocas nono poſt menſe, jubeſque 3 5 _ 
Eſſe in amicorum numero. Magnum hoc 70 duco, chat profari plura ); 
Quod placui tibi, qui turpi ſecernis hone 


um, ego non narro me natum 

ll wdd claro fatre, ego non 

Non Pair P rclaro, ſed FO & P ectore P Sets narro me vectari circum 
Atqui fi vitiis mediocribus ac mea paucis 65 |ruracaballo Satureiano, 

Mendoſa eſt natura, 2 recta (velut ſi | 5 2 quod eram. 
Egregio inſperſos reprendas corpore nævos); 4 95; ee ee 


, oy tuus eſt; abeo; & re- 
Si neque avaritiam, neque ſordes, ac | mala luſtra 0m, Phi nono menſe, 
Objiciet, vere quiſquam mihi; purus, & inſons Jabeſſfue me of in au- 
80 me collaudem) fi & vivo carus amicis: 70 e een. Ego 


5 h i duco hoc magnum, quid 
auſa fuit pater his; qui macro pauper agello |placu; tibi, pr y Lars 


Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere ; magni ACTA A furpi, non 
Quo pueri magnis è centurionibus orti, — ond 4 
Lævo ſuſpenſi loculos tabulamque lacerto, | tt 


ft mea natura men 


Ibant octonis referentes Idibus æra 75 vis mediveribus & 
Sed puerum eſt auſus Romam portare, docendum |/5"** alioqui rectæ 


* (velut fi reprendas 
Artes, quas doceat quivis eques atque ſenator |n,zwes injperſos egregio 


Semet prognatos ; veſtem, ſervoſque ſequentes |corpore ); f neque guiſ- 
In magno ut populo ſi quis vidiſſet, avita quam ier ver ava- 

g * . ritiam mibi, neque ſor - 
Ex re præberi ſumptus mihi crederet illos. 80 [des, ac mala lia; , 
| Cut collaudem me) vi- 
vo purus, & e & carus amicis : pater fuit cauſa his; qui pauper macro agello noluit 
mittere me in ludum Flaviiz quo magni pueri ortiè magnis centurionibus ibant, ſuſpenſi loculos 
tabulamgue la vo lacerto, & referentes a&ra oftonis Idibus : ſed auſus eſt portare me puerum 
Romam, docendum artes, qugs quivis eques atque ſenator doceat progngtos ſemet; adeo ut fi quis 
in magno populo vidiſſet veſtem, ſervoſque ſequentes, craderet ſumptus illos pre beri mibi ex 


avita re. | 


* 


' * poſſunt, Bentl. + tibi me, 14. t aut, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ferred toexpreſs places of bad repute, they 20 Jo the day of the Ides. Horace, in this 
being for the moſt part under ground. paſſage, points out the avarice of ſome ot 

19 Flawvius,. This Flavius was maſter| the great men of his time, who taught their 
of a ſchool at Venuſia, where he taught] children chiefly accounts, and would not 
40 read, write, and caſt accounts. | allow them ſo much as a ſervant to attend 


E 4 them 
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12 HORACE“'s SATrIRES. Book l. 


father himſelſ was a watchful guardian over all my actions, and 
kept a ſtrict eye upon my teachers. In fine, e me 
ehaſte (the chief 3 of virtue), and guarded me not only 
from baſe actions, but even from ſuſpicion and reproach. In 
85 thus expending his all upon my education, he was under no con. 
eern Jeſt it ſhould be objected to him afterwards as his fault, 
if I had no better fortune than to become a erier, or col. 
lector * of the cuſtoms, as he himſelf was; nor could I have 
complained of it as owing to him. It is for this very rea- 
fon that he now deſerves the greater praiſe, and that I find my. 
ſelf under ſtronger obligations to make acknow] ent. 1 
can never, while in my ſenſes, forget the reſpect due to ſuch 
90 a father; nor excuſe myſelf after the manner of ſome, who tell 
you that jt is not to be imputed to them as a fault, that they are 
nat deſcended of illuſtrious parents. My ſentiments and lan. 
guage differ widely from thoſe. For did nature permit us to 
95 recal the paſt age from a certain period, and chooſe every one 
at pleaſure parents to his taſte and fancy: I, contented with 
my own, would reject ſuch as had been dignified with the 
faces and chairs of ſtate: this vulgar minds may count mad, 
neſs; but you, Mæcenas, will doubtleſs allow it prudence in me, 
too to refuſe a burden I am not taught to bear. ere it ſo, I muſt 
de continually ſtudying how to increaſe my eſtate, and enlarge 
the number of my acquaintances: attendants are tobe fought after, 
that I may nat appear abroad or ride out into the cauntry alone; 
ſeryants and horſes muſt be ſubſifted ; coaches be bought“: 
f lo whereas in my preſent eſtate I may, when the fancy takes me 
ride, even to Tarentum, upon my little mule ; wounded behind 
by my wallet, and having his ſides galled by the unſkilful rider, 
Nan will reproach me with the meannefs, wherewith you, 
Tullius, are charged, when, though prætor, you travel the Ti. 
burtine road followed by no more than five francs ſome car- 
I10rying your wine-veſlels, others furniture for your bed-chamber, 
It is thus that [ live more at my eafe than you, and a thouſand 
others of fenatorian rank, 1 walk alone, wherever my hu- 
mor leads me; and aſk the price of herbs and barley: to- 


i | wares 
ſ ANNOTATIONS. 


3 - them to ſchool, Offonis referentes Idibus gra. uſurers as wanted double profit, lent thei! 
This is differently interpreted, ſome mak + money for half the month, that is, till the 
ing it refer to the monthly payment of day of the Ides. The Ides are here called 


ſchoolmaſters, which they ſuppoſe was up- 
on the Ides. But as the paet is here een - 
ſuring the avarice of thoſe centurions, I 
am better pleaſed with Dacier's explica- 
tion, who makes referre æra Idibus, the 
fame as rewocare computationem ſumma ad 
Ius; „To calculate the intereſt of any 
6 ſum from the Calends to the Ides. For 


efone, becauſe they happened juſt eight 
days after the Nanes. Centurio was the 
captain of a century, or company of 4 
hundred men-. The magni centurimn's, 
here ſpoken of, are thought to be the 
ſame as the captains of the firſt eompanles 
of the legions, properly called primipilty 
ual to that 


money was lent by the month, and ſuch 


whoſe authority was ah: 
of military tribunes. | : 
. 21 Cris 


Ipſe mihi cuſtos incorruptiſſimus omnes 
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Ipſe aderat mibi cuſton 


ircum doctores aderat. Quid multa ? pudicum incorruptifſimus circus 


Qui primus virtutis honos) ſervavit ab omni 
(2 ſolùm facto, verum opprobrio quoque turpi : 


Nec timuit ſibi ne vitio quis verteret olim, 85 


Sj præco parvas, aut (ut fuit ipſe) coactor 


omnes defores, Quid 
multa ? ſervavit me 
pudicum non ſolùm 45 
omni facto, werim quo- 
gue ab omni cpprobris 
turpi ¶ qui primus bonos 


Mercedes ſequerer; neque ego eſſem queſtus. Ob] eſt vireutis ) : nec timuie 


hoc * nunc 
Laus illi debetur, & a me gratia major. 
Nil me pœniteat ſanum patris hujus; eoque 


avg Abi, ſi ego præc, 
aut coattor (ut ipje fut) 
ſequerer farvay merce- 


Non, ut magna dolo factum negat eſſe ſuo pars, 90 det; neguie ego gugtug 


Quod non ingenuos habeat claroſque parentes, 
Sic me defendam. Longe mea diſcrepat iſtis 
Et vox & ratio. Nam fi natura juberet 


| = Ob Hoc laus nunc 
| ebetur wii, & major 
gratia dq me. Nil pore 
Tarent me ſanum (exi- 

ſtentem) bujus patris ; 


A certis annis ævum remeare peractum, 94 enge non fic me defen. 
Atque alios legere ad faſtum quoſcunque parentes dan, ur 755 pars 


Optaret ſibi quiſque: meis contentus, honeſtos 
Faſcibus & (ellis nollem mihi ſumere ; demens 
— vulgi, ſanus fortaſſe tuo; quòd 


uz negat fattum 

uo dots „ _— 
ingemuos claro ue pa- 
renter, Mea & wox & 


ollem onus, haud unquam ſolitus, portare mo- Nun, Fates. iftix. 


leſtum. 


| natura juberet 
vum perattum remeare 


Nam mihi continuò major quærenda foret res, 100 a certis annis, atque 


Atque ſalutandi plures: ducendus & unus 

Et comes alter, uti ne ſolus ruſve peregreve 
Exirem : plures calones atque caballi 

Paſcendi ; ducenda petorrita: nunc mihi curto 


| —— optaret legere 
i 


fabi quoſcumque alios ha- 
| rentes ad faſtum: * 
contentus meis, nollew: 
— mibi parentes 


boneſtos faſcibus & ſed- 


Ire licet mulo, vel, ſi libet, uſque Tarentum; 105%; denen equider 
Mantica cui lumbos onere ulceret, atque eques|judicio wu/gi, ſanus for- 


armos, 
Objiciet nemo ſordes mihi, quas tibi, Tulli x, 
Cum Tiburte via pretorem quinque ſequuntur 
Te pueri, laſanum portantes œ nophorumque. 


Hoc ego commodiùs quam tu,pr:eslare ſenator, 1 10 fn 


Multis atque aliis vivo. Quacunque libido eſt, 
Incedo ſolus: percunctor quanti olus ac far: 


ball: paſcendi ſunt; petorrita (ſunt) ducenda: nunc fi libet, licet mibi 


taſſe tuo; qudd, baud 
unguam ſolitus, vollem 
fortare onus moleſtum. 
Nam major res continu 
querenda foret ibi, 
argue 2 falutandi : 

alter comes du- 
cendus eſt, ut! ne ſolu 
exirem ruſve peregreve ; 
Plures calones atgue ca- 
ire, vel uſque Tarentumy 


curto mulo; cui mantica ulceret lumbos onere, atque egues (ulceret) armes. Nemo objiciet mihi 
frder, quas objiciunt ibi, Tulli, cm quinque pueri, portantes laſanum eenopborumgue, ſe- 
quuntur te pretorem Tiburte vid. Hoc ego commodiùs vivo quam tu, © 1 atzus 


multis al. Incedo ſalus, quacungue lib 
dad hec, Bentl. 


0 eft (fert): percunctor quanti «uz ac far veneants 
t Tilli, 4. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
U Crier, or colleFor. Si praco n. Venuſium, and bought an office in the cuſs 


r7&co was properly a crier employed in 


toms. This is what the author of 1/5. 


proclaiming public ſales and auctions, and |race's Life calls exa#ionur: coco. Parat 
goactor a collector of the cuſtoms. When | mercedes are therefore the profits of that 
Herace's father carried his ſon to Rome, | employment, which could not be very 


» educate him, hg ſold his little farm at | confiderablc. 


*2 Ceucbet 


ne quis olim witio der- 
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74 HORACE!' SATIRES. Book 1, 


wards night I wander round the forum, and circus crouded 
with ſharpers *: ſometimes I liſten to the fortune-tellers: when 
T15tired, I return home to my diſh of pulſe, beans, and pancakes, 
Supper is ſerved up by three ſlaves ; on my ſideboard of marble 
are a bottle and two cups ; next theſe a baſon, bottle with wa- 
ter, and cup for libations*®, all Campanian ware. I then go to 
fleep; free from any anxiety that I muſt appear early next day 
120before the ſtatue of Marſyas *, whoſe threatening air ſpeaks his 
averſion at the younger Nevins I riſe at ten o chock, dreſs, and 
wander about: if not in the humour to walk, I amuſe myſelf 
with reading or writing! . When tired of this, I anoint myſelf 
with oil, not ſuch as I have taken by ſtealth from the lamps * 
125like naity Natta, But when the ſun by his ſcorching beams 
reminds me that it is the proper time for bathing *®, I retire 
from the raging heat of the dog-ſtar. After dining moderately, 
enough to prevent hunger till night, I continue the reſt of the 
day at home, and paſs the time as fancy directs. This is the 
z 30life of men free from wretched ambition. It is thus that I live 
contented with my lot, and happier far **, than if my uncle, 
father or grandfather had borne the office of quæſtor. 


| "—_ 


4 


„ 


ANNOTATION S. 


22 Coaches be beught. Ducenda. Petorri- the water iſſued out into the baſon by 
cum was akind of chariot with four wheels. drops. Fabius Pictor explains this in his 
Some derive them from the Greeks, others|16th Book. Aguam manibus pedibuſque dats: 
from the Gault. Mulo curto, probably a |polubrum finiſtra manu teneto, dextrd vaſum 
mule from whom the tail is cut. Mules {cum aqui. Patera here ſignifies a cup for 
were in leſs eſteem than horſes, and ſel-libations; the tables of the ancients were 
dom or never uſed by gentlemen. Cicero never without this. Virgil. 
rallies Petus upon this head in the 18th Patera libamus & auro. | 
Epiſtle of his gth Book. Potes mulo iſto, | 27 Marſyas. In the Roman forum, neat 
guem tibi religuum dicis es guum cantherium to the roſtra, was the ſtatue of Marſyas, 
camediſti, Romam pervehi : ** You may be Here the judges, pleaders, and parties aſ- 
ic carried to Rowe upon the mule you have |ſembled. This Marſyas having challenged 
4 remaining, fince you have eaten up Apollo to a trial of ſkill upon the flute, 
c your horſe. was overcome and flea'd alive by the con- 
23 Forum. This towards night was filled queror. The ſtatue had one hand raiſed 
with idle people, who came hither to walk | up. Horace wittily ſuppoſes this threat- 
and amuſe themſelves. ening poſture repreſented by the ſtatue, 

24 Circus crouded with ſharpers. Falla-| to ſhew his averſion to Nowivs. ” 
cem circum. The great circus between the| 28 Reading or wwriting. Aut ego lecto, au 
Palatine and Aventine Hills, He gives it ſcripto. Lecio, ſays Dacter, for lefito, ſcrijth 
the epithet fa/lax, becauſe it was a place for ſcriptito. Some think they are abli- 
of rendezvous for conjurers, interpreters|tives. Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles, de- 
of dreams, and ſuch-1jke impoſtors. ſcribes his way of life much of the ſame 

25 Pancakes, Laganum was a kind of|kind. Lib. ix. Ep. 20. Ubi ſalutatio di- 
eake made of flower, oil, and honey. fluxit, literis me involvo, aut ſcribo, aut lege. 

26 Baſon, and cup for libations. Adftat| Veniunt etiam qui me audiunt quaſi doctum bw 
echinus vilis, cum paterd guttus. Echinus was | minem; quia ſum pault quam ipſi doctior. In- 
a baſon wherein to waſn the hands. Guttus| de corpori omre temtus datur. ** When the 
a little bottle with a narrow neck, whence „ croud of company 1s diſperſed, : are” 

| | 3 . my ſe 
45 


Ly 


Sæpè forum: aſſiſto divinis: inde domum me 
Ad porri & ciceris refero laganique catinum. 115 
Cana miniſtratur pueris tribus; & lapis albus 
Pocula cum cyatho duo ſuſtinet; adſtat echinus 
Vilis, cum patera guttus, Campana ſupellex. 
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Fallacem circum, veſpertinumque pererro | pererro ſeps fallacem 


circum, weſpertinumgue 
forum: aſſiſto divints : 
inde domum refers me 
ad catinum porri, & 
Ciceris laganique. Cœna 
miniſtratur pueristribus; 


& lapis albus ſuſtinet 


Deinde eo dormitum; non ſolicitus mihi quod cras 
Surgendum ſit mane, obeundus Marſya, qui ſe 120 
Vultum ferre negat Noviorum poſſe minoris. 

Ad quartam jaceo; poſt hanc vagor, aut ego lecto, 
Aut ſcripto, quod me tacitum juvet. Ungor olivo, 
Non quo fraudatis immundus Natta lucernis. 
Aſt ubi me feſſum ſol acrior ire lavatum 125 
Admonuit, fugio rabioſi tempora ſigni X. 

Pranſus non avide, quantum interpellet inani 
Ventre diem durare, domeſticus otior. Hæc eſt 
Vita ſolutorum miſera ambitione gravique. 

His me conſolor, victurum ſuavius, ac i 130 
Quæſtor avus, pater atque meus patruuſq; fuiſſent+. 


me bis, victurum ſuawuids, ac fi meus avus, pater patruu 


« myſelf to ſtudy, and am employed in | Fugio campum 
„either reading or writing. Many come 


« cauſe forſooth I know a little more than admitted. 


and opens to us a new ſpecies of avarice.|him greatly the 


Some commentators indeed have adopted cenſure. 
another reading: 


duo pocula cum cyat bo; 
vilis ec binus adſtat, gut- 
tus cum paterd, jupellex 
Campana. Deinde es 
dormitum; non ſolicitus 
7d ſurgendum ſit mihi 
cras man, obeundus 
| Marſya, qui negat ſe 
poſſe ferre vultum mi- 
noris Noviorum. Faces 
ad quartam (horam); 
poſt banc wagor, aut ege 
lecto, aut ſcripto, quod 
me tacitum juvet. Un- 


gor olivo, non Xn im- 


mundus Natta fraudatis 
3 Aft ubi ſol 


acrior admonuit me feſ- 


ſum ire lauatum, fug io tempora rabiofi figni. Pranſus non avidè, quantum interpellet durare 
diem inani ventre, otior domeſticus. Hæc eft vita ſclutorum _=_ gravigue ambitione. Conſolor 
7 


ue fuiſſent quæ ſtor. 


* campum luſumque trigonem, Bentl. + fuiſſet, 1d. 


ANNOTATION S. 


luſumgue trigenem. 


« to hear me as a man of learning; be- But this is too remote from the text to be 


&« themſelves. The reſt of the day is ta-| 31 And happier far. This is the con- 
« ken up in diverſion and the neceſlary }clufion of the whole, and what he has 
„ care of the body.“ all along been endeavouring to eſtabliſh. 

29 Taken by ftealth from the lamps. This] Though the ſon of a freedman, yet his 
is one of the bittereſt ſtrokes of ſatire, | way of life, free and unconſtrained, gave 


ad vantage over thoſe 


Natta was a ſurname of one of the branches| whoſe greatneſs and riches was little elſe 
of th&family of the Pinarij. than a burden, What a beautiful con- 

30 Time for bathing, Dacier thinks that] traſt have we here? On the one ſide a 
this ought not to be underſtood of any par-| picture of high life, tumultuous and 
ticular time of the day, but of the ſeaſon| full of anxiety, where ambition draws 
during the great heats. But this is with-| them like ſo many ſlaves chained to the 
out foundation; Horace is deſcribing here chariot of Fortune; on the other, the 
his ordinary courſe of life through the day. calm and ſettled condition of a private 
We ought therefore to explain this of the life, where one enjoys an undiſturbed 
hour of bathing z and what follows in the tranquillity ; pleaſures without alloy, and 
ſame line, may be ſuppoſed to determine where he may indulge himſelf in all 
the ſeaſon in which bathing was moſt uſed. innocent amuſements, without fear of 


The 
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7 HORACE's Sari. Rook |, 


The KE v. 


O all the writings of antiquity, there are none that afford u; 
better, or more uſeful inſtructions, than thoſe of Horace. We 
there learn to rate things not by appearance or ſhow, but accord. 
ing to their real value. Vulgar minds are apt to be tak en with 
pomp and mere outſide: a ſplendid equipage, numerous attendants, 
wer and birth, at once raife their admiration; they never inquire 
farther, or weigh the real qualities of the perſons to whom theſe 
belong. On the contrary, a man who is deſtitute of thefe advan. 

| whatever his merit may be in other reſpects, they make no 
account of. But Horace demonſtrates, in this Satire, that nobility 
and true — does not conſiſt in theſe outward appendages, but 
ĩs to be eſti from a man's perſonal qualifications. Men of low 
birth and private ſtations are often happier, and more deferving of 
praiſe, than thoſe of the mot illuſtrious rank: and ſuch as are good 
97 judges 
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SATIRE VII. 


A deſcription of the ſquabble between Rupilius, ſurnamed 
the King, and Pepſius. 


Believe there is not a blind ſtroller or barber about town, but 
has heard in what manner the mongrel Perſius * retorted the 
venom and ſpleen thrown out againſt him by the outlaw Rupi- 
Ius furnamed the King. This Perſius, a man conſiderably 
rich, carried on a great trade at Clazomene ?, where he had alſo 
5 2 troubleſome ſuit with the King; one of an obſtinate ſtubborn 
temper, and in ſtiffneſs rather an over-match for the outlaw 
himſelf; inſupportably vain and prefumptuous, and of ſuch cut · 
ting raillery, as to out-run even Barrus and Sifenna “. 
ut to return to the King. After all methods taken to make 
to up the breach had failed (or thus it is in all caſes where dif- 
ferences happen, the mare courage the contending parties have, 
the more abſtinate and irreconcileable they prove. Tho dif- 
erence 


I VNOTITIOVS. 


r Ie eng. Perfius. Hybrida Perſus. to his mother, and a Greet to his father. 
In Zriruria, Rrangers, 3 Aba ne > The outlaww Rupiliui. P. Rupilius Rexy 
natives of the country, were called Umbri. | a native of Prenefle, who being proſcride! 
Iaſtead of Umnber, they came to uſe Imber | by Auguſtus during the triumvirate, re- 
and Ther. Hence Ibris, or Ibrida, was | tired to the army of Brutus. | 
tranflated to fignify a mongrel by birth, 3 Clazomene. A city of Afia Minor, of 
"whoſe father or mother was a foreigner. | great traffic, and very conſiderable in the 


Such was this Perfu1, who had an Italian flouriſhing Rate of Greeees 4 Bore 
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The Key. 


judges of merit, never fail to pay them that reſpect which is chef 
due. This he ſhews in his own caſe, whoſe obſcure deſcent, how- 
ever rallied by falſe wits, did not leſſen the value Mcenas had for 
him: his inhocence and unblamable life had firſt gained kim his 
friendſhip ; and theſe, without any other helps, were ſufficient to 
preſetve it. From this he takes occaſion to ſpeak of his own edu- 
cation, and the care his father took to train him up to virtue. The 

ratitude he expreſſes here, and elſewhere in his writings, to this 
bel of fathers, does more honor to our poet than the friendſhip of 
Mæcenas, ot even that of Auguſtus; and gives his readers the higheſt 
idea of his filial piety and tenderneſs. 

It is not eaſy to fix the date of this piece, there being no found- 
ation wheteon to ground a probable conjecture. Dacier is apt to 
think, from the 5 5th verſe, that it muſt have been after the death 
of Virgil: upon which ſuppoſition he was at leaſt 47 years old. 
Sanadon ſeems to be of the ſame judgment. 


rr * * _ 
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S ATIR A VII. 


Rixam Rupilii, cognomento Regis, cum Greculo quodam 


Perfio deſcribit. 

Roſcripti Regis Rupili pus atque venenum | (Pins mem off 
P Hybrida quo pacto fit Perſius ultus, opinor — S lippes 
Omnibus & lippis notum & tonſoribus eſſe. |, Hd r £00 pe 
Perſius hic permagna negotia dives habebat tur ſit pus atque we- 
Clazomenis, etiam lites cum Rege moleſtas z 5 fe, 11 
Durus homo, atque odio qui poſſit vincere Regem; * N 
Confidens tumiduſque, adeò fermonts amari, magna negotia Clæs- 
Siſennas, Barros ut equis præcurreret albis. 3 

Ad Regem redeo. Poſtquam nihil inter u- 4s, pits gh go 


trumque | Poffit vincere Regers z 
Convenit (hoc etenim ſunt omnes jure moleſti, 1o dee tumidyſquey & 


Quo fortes, quibus adverſim bellum incidit. Inter 2 „ 


HeQoraPriamiden, animoſum atque inter Achillem na: Barrofque | equi 


| ' albis. Redeo 
tem. P 2 nil conuenit inter utrumgue ( etenim omnes guibus adverſum bellum incidir, 
t moigſti hac jure, quo fortes. Sic fuit ira capitalis inter Heftora Priamiden, atque inter 


ANNOTATIONS. 


4 Barrut and Siſenna, Theſe were the\ That being reproached in ſenate with the 
two moſt celebrated ralliers in Rome. Bar- infamous behaviour of his wife, he an- 
ru; has been ſpoken of already. Dacier| ſwered, That be bad eſpouſed ber by the ad» 


Siſeraa, of whom mention is made in Dion,] bad obliged him to eſpouſe her, that 
Ihe telle the following Rery of him ;| he might have the freer commerce _ 


fancies that Siſenn is the ſame as Cornelius vice of Auguſtus 3 meaning, that Avguftus 
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78 HORACE's SATIRES. 


Book! 


ference between Hector ſon of Priam, and undaunted Achilles, 
could be only terminated by death; for no other reaſon, but that 
they were both of diſtinguiſhed valour. If two of an indolen: 
15 turn fall out; or if men of unequal courage encounter, ſuch x; 
were Diomedes and Glaucus the Lycian; the weakeſt of then 
begs for peace, and is glad to make up the quarrel by offering 
preſents) ; I ſay, after all healing methods had failed, our tuo 
combatants enter the liſts, Brutus the prætor being at that time 


in Aſia; and never were the 


two famous gladiators Bithus and 


250 * 20 Bacchius © better matched. Eager to bring their cauſe to: 
hearing they preſent themſelves before the bar, each a ſpectacle 


of = mirth and diverſion to all that were preſent, 
erſius opens the cauſe z the whole court =_ with peals of 


laughter; he extols Brutus and the aſſembly. 


rutus he ſaid 


was as the ſun to Aſia, and his attendants ſo many propitious 
25 ſtars, the King excepted: him he compared to the dog-ſtar, that 
conſtellation hated by laborers : thus he flowed impetuous like 
a torrent 7 ſwelled by winter-ſnows, whither the woodman ſel- 


dom brings his ax. 
oppoſes the bitter invectives 


o this impetuous e Rupilius 


of the vine-dreilers *; himſelf an 


expert and invincible combatant, to whom the traveller had been 
30 often forced to yield, and take refuge in abuitve language, calling 
him with a ſtrong voice cuckold. But the Grecian at laſt, 
thoroughly roaſted by the keen reproaches of the Italian, unable 
to bear it any longer, vehemently cried out: O! Brutus, Lad- 
jure you by the immortal Gods; you the hereditary foe of kings, 
whoſe it is to diſpatch them, why do not you rid us alſo of this 
35 King? It is, truſt me, a work for you only to accompliſh ®, 


her. Ejuis præcurreret albis. For white 
horſes were eſteemed the ſwifteſt; hence 


This proverb, importing to get the better 


of any one. 

5 Hector and Achilles, The compariſon 
is very pleaſant. Hcrace deſigned by it to 
give an air of ſeriouſneſs and importance to 
this mighty combat. It is only death that 
can terminate the differences between great 
men, ſuch as Hecter and Achilles, Perſius 
and Rupilius. But if two of a lower claſs 
engage, one of them gives up. The combat 


\ between Glavcus and D:icmedes is deſcribed 


at large in the ſixth Book of the IIiad. 

6 Bitbus and Bacchius. This includes a 
hidden ſtroke of ſatire. The two famous 
Sladiators, ſays he, Bithus and Bacchius, 
were never more equally matched, Here 
the ridicule falls upon Rupilius, who, 
imagining that he was a perion of conic- 
quence, thought himſelf highly injured 
by being thus ſet upon the lame footing 
with lis adverſary. 


ANNOTATION 8. 


7 Flawed impetuous Ike a torrent. This 
is the ſame compariſon he makes uſe c. 
when ſpeaking of Pindar, Ode ii. Book IV. 

Monte decurrens welut amnis, imbres 

Quem ſuper notas aluere ripas, 

Fervet, immenſuſque ruit profundo 

indarus cre. 
But in matters of irony, the more noble 
the compariſons, the more they expoſe the 
ridicule of the thing Fertur qui rars fe- 
curis; becauſe the torrent has already cat- 
ried away all the trees. So interpretet; 
generally explain it. But Dacier thiaks 
this unworthy of Horace, and fancies we 
ſhould take it thus: * Whither the wood- 
© man ſeldom comes with his ax, out of 


rent.“ SP L 

8 Inveftives of the vine- dreſſers. Concid 
expreſſa arbiſto. Dacier explains this of che 
vine called arb:ſtivum. And this, be ho 
| ſerves, Horace prefers to any other, decor 


ce fear of being carried away by the tor- 


aa ed 


Ira fuit capitalis, ut ultima divideret mors; 
Non aliam ob cauſam, niſi quod virtus in utroque 
Summa fuit. Duo ſi diſcordia vexet * inertes; 15 
Aut {i diſparibus bellum incidat, ut Diomedi 
Cum Lycio Glauco; diſcedat pigrior ultrò 
Muneribus miſſis); Bruto prætore tenente 
Ditem Aſiam, Rupili & Persi par pugnat; uti non 
Compoſitus + meliùs cum Bitho Bacchius. In 
jus 3 20 
Acres procurrunt, magnum ſpectaculum uterque. 
Perlius exponit cauſam; ridetur ab omni 
Conventu; laudat Brutum, laudatque cohortem. 
Solem Aſiæ Brutum appellat, ſtellaſque ſalubres 
Appellat comites, excepto er Canemillum, 25 
Inviſum agricolis ſidus, veniſſe: ruebat 
Flumen ut hibernum, fertur quò rara ſecuris. 
Tum Præneſtinus ſalſo multumque ꝗ fluenti 
Expreſſa arbuſto regerit convicia; durus 
Vindemiator & invictus, cui ſæpè viator 30 
Ceſſiſſet, magna compellans voce cucullum. 
At Græcus, poſtquam eſt Italo perfuſus aceto, 
perſius exclamat: Per magnos, Brute, Deos te 
Oro, qui reges conſueris & tollere, cur non 
Hunc Regem jugulas? Operum hoc, mihi crede, 
tuorum eſt. os. 


the grape- gatherers commonly got up into 
the middle of theſe trees, whence they 
were eſpied by travellers, upon which a 
ferce conteſt uſually began. Horace ſays 
of Rupilius, that: he was ſo expert in theſe 
kinds of engagemente, as always to com- 
ve] thoſe who entered the liſts with him 
to yield, and have recourſe to abuſive lan- 


death. 


to Brutus, ſpeaks in 
II. Ep. v. 


9 You the bereditary foe of kings. Brutus 
had only ſlain Ceſar, but Junius Brutus, 
one of his anceſtors, had driven 4 argruin 
out of Rome, Thus it was hereditary in 
that family to aboliſh tyranny, and expe] 
tyrants. Dacier conjectures from this, 
that this Satire was written before Horace 
lad made his peace with Auguſtus ; for it 
is not likely he would afterwards have 
Ipoken in this manner of the death of 
Ceſar, Sanador joins with him in this 


poſtulart. 
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75 
animoſum Achillem, ut 
mors ultima ſolù m di- 
videret; non ob aliam 
cauſam, niſi qudd wir- 
tus ſumma fuit in utro- 
que. Si diſcordia wexct 
duo inertes; aut fi bet- 
lum incidat diſparibus, 
ut Diomedi cum Glaucs 
Lycio ; pigrior diſcedat 
miſſes ult1d muneribas J 
Bruto pretore tenente 
d item Afiam, par Ru- 
pili & Peſſii fugnat ; 
adeò ut non Bacchius 
meliùs compoſitus [it cum 
Bitbo. Acres procur- 
runt in jus, uterque mag- 
num ſhectaculum. Per- 


fins exponit cauſam; ri- 


detur ab omni conventu; 
laudat Brutum, laudat 
gue cobortem. Apfellat 
Brutum ſolem Aſiæ, ap- 
pellatque comites, Rege 
axcepto, ſtellas ſalubresz 
dicit i/lum veniſſe Ca- 
nem, ſidus inviſumagri- 
colis: ruebat ut hiber « 
num flumen, qud ſecuris 
rara fertur. TumPræ- 
neſtinus regerit illi ſedjp 
multi mque fluenti con- 


vicia expreſſa arbuſlo z 


darus © inviftus vinde miator, cui wviator ſeep? refſiſſet, compellans cucullum magng wace. At 
Perſius Græcus, poſtquam per fuſus eſt Italo acets, exclamat : O Brute, qui conſueris tollere reges, 
te per magnos Deos, cur non Jugoigs buic Regem 9 Hoc, crede mihi, twrum operum ef} . 


„ verſet, Bentl. + compoſiti, Id. f mul:6que, Id. & conſutfti, 1d. 
ANNOTATION S. 


' ſentiment, and fancies it was not made 
public till twenty years after the poet's 


10 It is, truſt mo, Sc. Cicero, in a letter 


the ſame ſtyle, Book 


Quumobrem te obſec: o iiſdem pre- 
cibus quibus ſenatus pojuluſpug Romanus, ut in 
perpeturm rempublicam diriinatu regis liberes; 
guage, the uſual refuge in ſuch defeats. ba Pprinciptis canſentiant exitus. 


Tuum eft hn: 


munus, tug pariis, a te hoc civitas, vel omnes 
Fot ius gentes, non ex ectant joliim, fed etiant 
I therefore entreat you, in 
© conj unction with the ſenate and people 
«© of Rome, that you will free the republic 
© for ever from the government of a ty- 
& rant, and happily finiſh what you have 
© ſo well begun. This is a work reſerved 
© for you. It is what the city, ves, ana 
ec all the empire, not only expect, bur 
cc even rely upon you for,” 


Tie 


* — — * 
— * — — — — 
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turn of wit and pleaſantry, The fig-tree 


$o HORACE'" Sarirzs. Boox 1, 


The KE vx. 


Wie Horace was military tribune in the army of Brutus, there 
was in the ſame camp one Rupilius Rex, who, jealous of his 
fortune, often reproached him with his birth. Our poet, to be re. 
venged of his inſolence, takes occaſion to deſcribe here a conteſt tha 
happened one 1 between him and Perſius, a merchant that traded 
to Aſia, before Brutus. He affects a ſerious and folemn air in the 


tranſactions, which throws a ridicule over the whole, inexpre 


relation, and heightens it with ſeveral compariſons drawn from 150 
bly 


K _ - „ 8 dt Mt. 20 8 * 


He introduces Priapus, overſeer of the gardens, com- 
plaining againſt Canidia and Sagana, and deſcribing 
their ſecret practices and enchantments. 


NCE I was no more than the trunk of an old fig- tree, an 

uſeleſs log; when the artificer, uncertain whether he ſhould 

turn me into a bench or a Priapus, fixed at laſt upon a God, 
Upon this I ſtraightway became a God, the great terror of birds 

5 and thieves: for thieves dread the ſtaff in my right hand; and 
the birds, ſcared by my crown of reeds, venture not to come 
near theſe newly-planted | argon *, Formerly * dead bodies, 
thrown out of obſcure vaults, were carried hither by fellow. 


10 flaves upon a hackney- bier. This ws a common burying- place 


for the vileſt of the populace, Pantolabus the buffoon, and No- 
mentanus! the rake. The pillar at the entrance 5 marked out for 
it a thouſand foot in front, and three hundred in length ; that 

ns 


4NNOTATIONS. 


r Once I was no mere. The manner in in his head to frighten the birds. His 
which Horace begins this Satire, and the |divinity was not ſufficient without thee 
expreflions he makes uſe of, have all a|defenfive ornaments. ; 
2 Newly-flanted gardens, Oftavius, will- 
was unfit to be formed into any piece of | ing to correct the unwholeſomeneſs of 
work, becauſe of its brittleneſs. The the air about the Efquilian Hills, obtained 

t is very ingenious in explaining the liberty of the ſenate and people of Rene, 
hefitation of the workman how to employ to grant a part of it to Mæcenas, who there 
this uſeleſs trunk, that he might give a built a magnificent houſe, and adjoining 
more humorous turn to the origin of this gardens. This Horace calls novo horte. 
mock-divinity, and ſhew what mighty Profertivs, in like manner, in his Elegy» 
feats this fig-tree log was enabled to per - Diſce guid Eſiuiliat, made, we may ſuppoſe, 
form by means of its new figure. In a much about the ſame time, calls them 
word, the whole deſcriptign is very di- nove agros. 
vertintz; he muſt have a club in his hand| 3 Formerly. Anguftis ejetta cadavere cel. 
to Axive away the thieves, and arced fixed /. The meaning 1s thus; In bun- 7 


\ 


* 
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Fne and cutting. Critics remark, that this is probably one of his 
firſt effays: they pretend to diſcover this from the piece itſelf, 
which, though full of a youthful vivacity and humor, is yet leſs in- 
tereſting than his other writings ; and even, in the few verſes it con- 


Philippi. 


fits of, a great many negligences and eſcapes are to be obſerved. 
We have already ſpoken of the date of it in the remarks: Sana- 
4m fixes it to the year of the city 712, a little before the battle of 


FAT ERA YE 


deſcribentem. 
Al truticus eram ficulnusz inutile lignum ; 


Priapum, [que 
Maluit eſſe Deum. Deus inde ego; furum avium- 
Maxima formido : nam fures dextra coercet 
Obſcœnoque ruber porrectus ab inguine palus; 5 
Aſt importunas volucres in vertice arundo 

Terret fixaʒ vetatque novis conſidere in hortis: 

Huc prius anguſtis ejecta cadaverà cellis 

Cares vili portanda locabat in arca. 

Hoc miſeræ plebi ſtabat commune ſepulchrum, 10 
Pantolabo ſcurræ; Nomentanoque nepoti. 

Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 
Hic dabat; hæredes monumentum ne ſequeretur. 


agr um, ne menumentum ſegueretur heredes. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


—_ con/ervirum- cadavera, ex anguſtis ip-| pulace. 
— caſulis edutta, & in paupere feretro com- 
Peſita. 


bres their {-pulthres in this common 
Vot.; II. , Ff 


Cam faber; incertus ſcamnum faceretne O 


Priapum Deum, cuſtodem horterum, inducit querentem de Ca- 
nidid & Sagand veneſicis, & que ab illis in occulto fierent 


| ORDO. 

LIMeram trurcui 
ficulnut, lig num 
inutile j cùm faber, 
incertus ne faceret me 
ſcammum aut Pria- 
fum, maluit ce Deum. 
Inde ego Deus extiti, 
maxima formido furum 
aviumgue : nam dex- 
tra, 4 ruber 


pcrrectus ab obſcœno 


inguine, coercet fures; 
arundo fixain ver- 


ticè terret importunas 


fidere in novis hortis. 
Prigs conſervus loca- 


bat buc cadavera e- 


„ta anguſtis cellis, portanda in wili urcd. Hee ſtabat —_— miſcræ plebi, 
Pantalabe ſcurræ, Nomentanogue nepoti. Hic cipſus dabat mille pedes in frentey, & trecentos in 


texto pretis corflituts dabant ſervi portanda] burying- place for the loweſt of the po- 


5 The pillar at the entrance. It was the 
| | I common practice, in ſetting apart land for 

+ Pantolabus, Nomentanus. This ſtroke f any uſe, to ere a pillar, and mark upon 
of ſatire is very ſevere. The two perſons| it the length and breadth granted. They 
here mentioned were both alive; but as alſo added this: H. M. H. N. S. Lic mo- 
they had waſted their eſtates by their de- | numentum beredes non ſequitur. As is e vi- 
Weheries, Horace, by a kind of foreſight, dent from many-ancicnt inſcriptions. 


6 Though 


volucres yuetarque cone 


$2 1 HORACE? Sarttrts. Book |, 


its bounds thus known, the next heir may claim no part of it, 
But now the air of the Eſquiline hills, no longer noxious, admit; 

15 of dwelling-houſes and healthfu] walks; and ground, lately de- 
formed and white with the bones of dead bodies, is changed into 
beautiful gardens.” Though for my part * the birds and thieve,, 
wont to hover round this place, are not half fo troublefome x; 
thoſe peſtilent dealers in ſorcery, who ſeek by their enchantment 

20 to diſturb the minds of men: nor is it in my power to drive them 
away, or hinder them, as ſoon as the moon expoſes her ſhining 
face”, from gathering bones and poiſonous herbs. I faw the other 
night Canidia, her black robe tucked up, her feet bare, and 
25 hair diſhevelled; with her was old Sagana%, both howling 
dreadfully. A hideous paleneſs had ſpread itſelf over their counte- 
nance. They fell a-digging ? the earth with their nails; and hay- 
ing tore in pieces with their teeth a black lamb, and poured the 
blood into the ditch, they invoked the Manes, thoſe infernal ſpirits 
that were to give anſwers to their queſtions. There were alſo 

30 two _—_; one of wool, the other of wax: that of wod 
was the larger, and employed in tormenting the other. The 
waxen image ſtood in a ſuppliant poſture, like a ſlave juſt ready 

to periſh ignominiouſly. "Lhe one invoked Hecate “, the other 

35 Tiſiphone. The place, in the mean time, was filled with ſer- 
nts and infernal dogs; the moon bluſhing, and diſdaining to 

e a Witneſs of theſe abominations, hid herfelf behind the 
tombs. If I lye in one article, may I be all over defiled with 
crow's dung; may Julius, ſoft Pedatia, and pilfering Voranus", 
40 piſs upon me. But to what purpoſe ſhould I mention every parti- 
cular? how the ghoſts and Sagana replied alternately in a mourn- 
ful ſhrill tone; how they hid by ſtealth in the earth the beard - 

| a wolf, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


„ Though for my part. This is connected 
with what goes before; for cam refers to | 
nunc licet Eſquiliis habitare ſalubribus. This 
I have endeavoured to obferve in the tranſ 1 
lation. 

7 Shining face. The moon preſided over 
enchantments, and was believed to be moſt 
favorable when ſhe was in her tull. Hence 
our poet's decorum es; for at that time the 
moon may be ſaid to be adorned with all 
her beauty. ; 

8 Canidia, Sagana. Theſe were two fa- 
mous dealers in enchantments. Their man- 
ner of proceeding is fully delineated in the 
Ode, Ar & Deorum ; where mention is made 
at large of both theſe. They were probably 
two filters, of whom the latter was eldeſt. 

9 They fell a-digging. Horace, in what 


follows, gives an account of ſome of their 


{ 


proceedings in their ſorceries. They firit |. 


ed blood, and invoked the Manes. This it 
imitated from the 11th Book of the Och 
fey, where Ulyſſes offers a ſacrifice to call 
up the ghoſt of Tirefias, There is this 
difference, however, that here the earth is 
digged with their nails, and the victim 
tore with their teeth. 

10 Trvo imagess The image of woo! 
repreſented the perſon they were willing 
ſhould ſurvive the other repreſented dj 
that of wax. It is for tais reaſon, that the 
images were made of different materials 
that their fates might be different. 

11 Hecate, The ſame with Diana. She 
was always invoked by the ſorcereſſes. 
Thus in the fore-mentioned Ode v. Book. 
| O rebus meis 
Nen infideles arbitre, 

Neox, & Diana, que filentium regis, 


mad; a magic ditch, into which they peur- 


Argara cum fiunt ſacra. 
F Jaw þ «« Q Night 
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„ 


Nunc licet Eſquiliis habitare ſalubribus, atque 

gere in aprico ſpatiari; quo * modo criſtes I «| 
aſs informem ſpectabant oſſibus agrum. 
Cum mihi non tantùm fureſque feræque, ſuëtæ 
Hunc vexare locum, curæ ſunt atque labori, | 
Quantum carminibus quæ verſant atque venenis 
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Nunc licet habitere 
FE fſquiliis ſalubribus, 
atgque ſpatiari in ag- 
gere aprico; qu medd 
trifles ſpectabant a- 
grum in formem albis 
offibus. Cùm fureſque 


feræque, ſuite vexare 


Humanos animos : has nullo perdere poſſum 

Nec prohibere modo, ſimul ac vaga luna decorum 

Protulit os, quin offa legant herbaſque nocentes, 
Vidi egomet nigra ſuccinctam vadere palla 


20 Vunc locum, non tan- 
tim cure ſunt atqus 


labori mibi, quantum 
mulieresuæ verſant 
bumanos animos car 


Canidiam, pedibus nudis, paſſoque capillo, 
Cum Sagana majore ululantem. Pallor utraſque + 25 


Cœperunt. Cruor in foſſam confuſus , ut inde 
Manes elicerent, animas reſponſa daturas. 


Lanea, quæ pœnis compeſceret inferiorem. 
Cerea ſuppliciter ſtabat, ſervilibus utque 


minibus atguc venenis: 


' has, fimul ac vaga 


luna protulit decorinn 


Fecerat horrendas aſpectu. Scalpere terram i, null modo poſſi 


. n 3 Pertlere, nec prehibere, 
Unguibus, & divellere mordicus agnam qui kan ub bw 


aſque nxentes. Ego- 
met vidi Cauidiam 


Lanea & effigies erat, altera cerea: major 30 inn nigrd pal 


la, wadere pedibus 
| rudis, capilloque paſſo, 
ulwlantem cum mayjore 
Sagand. Pallor fece- 


Jam peritura modis. Hecaten vocat altera, ſævam 

, . rat utraſque horrendas 
Altera Tiſiphonem. Serpentes atque videres en. Caperwit 
Infernas errare canes ; lunamque rubentem, 3 5 ca/pere terram ungui- 
Ne foret his teſtis, poſt magna latere ſepulchra. 2209 


. . 2 k , dicus pullam agnam. 
Mentior at ſi quid, merdis caput inquiner albis and dufte 3 


rent Manis, animas 


eum daturas reſponſa. E- 
Julius, & fragilis Pedatia, furque Voranus. rat & — lanea 


dingula quid memorem? quo pacto alterna lo- effgies, & altera ce- 


quentes | 40% lanea mayor g. 
A 5 . u cempeſceret infe- 

Umbræ cum Sagana reſonarent ++ triſte & acu- a . E 
tum; | ſtabat ſuppliciter, ut 

Utque lupi barbam, variæ cum dente colubræ, ot ns ee : 
Abdiderint furtim terris; and imagine cerea voce ſewvamHecaten, 


ad Tiſipbenem. Videres ſerſentes atque infernas canes errare; lunamque rubentem latere joff 
nagna ſepulcbra, ne foret teftis his. At fi quid mentior, inquiner quod ad caput albis merdis 
Groorum ; atque Julius, & fragilis Pedatia, furgue Voranus, veniant miftum atque cacatum in 
re. Quid memorem fingula ? quo pacto umbræ cum Sagar loquentes alterna reſonarent of ou S 
cutum ; urque abdiderint furtim terris barbam lu i, cum dente variæ colabræ; & ut largicr 
pris arſerit imagine cereẽ; & ut | 


quà, Bentl. Futramque, Id. I cùm fuſns, Id. ut quæ, Id. **Veniat, Id. 4+ reſonarint, Id. 


FNNDQDTALTLIAON SS. 


O Night and Diana, faithful witneſſes of his head, and ſhewed but little reſpeCt to 

my proceedings, who preſide over — his divinity. Hence Tibullus ſays to hum, 

while we are celebrating theſe ſecret Abegimuſque voce ſept, cum tibi 

** myſteries.” Ti/pkcne, one of the Furies. Senexve corvus, impigerve graculus 

Her coming was marked by the ſerpents, Sacrum feriret ore corneo caput. 

that of Hecate by the dogs. 13 Julius, Pedatia, Voranus. Fulius 18 
12 If I he in one article. This aſſemblage | altogether unknown. Yoranus is thought to 

of ideas in Priapus is not without its pro- | have been the freedman of Quintus Lutatius 


piety, Theſe were accidents he was well | Catilzs, Pedatius was a Reman knight re» 
| markable 


ccuſtomed to. Birds often perched upon F 2 | 


Corvorum ; atque in me veniant ** mictum atque | fam, ut inde elice- 
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a wolf, and the tooth of a ſpeckled ſnake ; how the image of wa 

45 appeared all in flames; and how, full of indignation at what! 

ſaw, I revenged myſelf by a fart, loud as the burſting of a blad. 

der ? Thunderſtruck they ran towards the city: you would 

have almoſt burſt to fee Canidia drop her teeth, Sagana her falt 

hair, and both in confuſion hurry off, leaving behind their 
50 poiſonous herbs, and enchanted bracelets, | 


ANNOTATIONS, 


remarkable for his effeminacy and ſoftneſs;; 14 Thunderſtruck they ran towards the ci, 
to reproach him with which, Horace here It is impoſſible to imagine a more ridicy]. 
gives his name'a female turn, calling him | ous repreſentation than what is here given, 
Pedatia. This piece of ſatire is the more whether we confider the merry revenge 
pleaſant, as it ſeems to come in by accident, taken by Priapus, or the diverting fight u 
and not deſigu. | 


4 — 


The KREV. 

O RACE is peculiarly happy in the management of his ſubject; 
and whether he expoſes the vices of ſingle perſons, os a whole 
ople, never fails to make them appear in the moſt ridiculous light, 
uperſtition is here the object of his fatire. This he handles not 
philoſophically, with a grave and ferious air; but in a way of ple 
fantry and humor. And one may venture to ſay, that this ironica 
way of treating idolatry and ſorcery, will do more to drive theſe wild 
eonceits out of the world, than the fineſt collection of deep rea- 
fonings and learned diſcourſes. Socrates, the father of philofophy; 
practiſed this method with good ſucceſs ; and often, when debates 
and arguments were inſufficient; found raillery a fovereign _— 


* e 2 b * ** — bs — 


. "SATIRE. e. 


He deſcribes the impertinence and importunity of one li: 
accidentally met with in his. walks. 


WAS walking the other day in the ſacred way“, acccording t 
cuſtom, muſing on I do not know what trifles, and wholly in. 
merſed in theſe: when one known to me only by name run 
ip; and feizing me by the hand, How goes it, my deareſt qi 
rett] 


ANNOTATIONS: 
Sacred way, This was that by which, — Capitol, and was the moſt noted of 
n triumphal proceflions, they aſcended to 


the wreets in Rene. 
2 Har 


WI 


lerne 


—— .] EO | 
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Largior arſerit ignis; & ut non teſtis inultus ego 7% now inultus 
Horruerim voces Furiarum & facta duarum? 45 er . 
\ l um & facta duarum 

Nam, diſploſa ſonat quantum veſica, pepedi Nam ego ficus pepedi 
Diffiſsa nate hcus, At ille currere in urbem: diſiſſa nate, 7 
Canidiæ dentes, altum Saganæ caliendrum v 52 of ewe 
— atque herbas, atque incantata lacertis currere in urbem : cum 
Vincula, cum magno riſuque jocoque videres. O| magno riſu jocogue 
| 25 8 4 Y * 5 fry a agntes Cab. 


die, & altum caliendrum Saganæ excidere, atque herbas, atque vincula incantata lacertis. 


ANNOTATIONS, 


the two ſorcereſſes. Theſe expert practi- by a fart, and run towards the city, leaying 
tioners in the infernal art, accuſtomed to] all their magical trinkets behind them. 
demons and furies, and whatever the ima-| 5 Falſe harr. Caliendrum. An ornament 
gination can conceiye ag horrible and dread-| for women's heads; a kind of falſe haip 
ful, are here almoſt frightened todiſtraftion| in common uſe even at that time. 


Wy 


— _ * 


The K tv. 


The truth is, the only way to extirpate folly, is to ſhew the true 
ridicule of it. However we may be ſometime? deceived by falſe 
appearances, yet when what is really ridiculous appears in its proper 
colors, every one muſt hate and deſpiſe it. Lucian is a remarkable 
inſtance of this, whoſe humorous repreſentation of the heathen Gods 
is thought to have contributed more than any thing to the ruin of 


paganiſm, 


Critics are nat agreed as to the time of its compoſition, They 
find, however, that it was before B. ii, S. i, from the mention made 
G Pantolabus in both; and before B. v. O. v. from what is ſaid of 

nidia. | 


* * 7 by nd WW — * „ nnn 7 R 8 


Deſcribit cujuſdum, in quem forte inciderat, in porlunam & 
pertinacem garrulitatem. 
ORDO. 
BAM forte via facra, ſicut meus eſt mos, FAM — Jaers 
Neſcio quid meditans nugarum, totus in illis: OT EM _ 
Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum ; ſeio quid nugarum, 


Arreptique manu, Quid agis, dulciſſime rerum? 3 E 29.4 2009 


dine accurrit z manugue arrepti, Quid agis, dulciffime rerum # 


* ut, Bent!, 
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5 Pretty well fer the preſent, ſaid I, and wholly at your ſervic, 
As he continued to follow me, I turned upon him; Have you ay 
thing further with me“? Sir, ſaid he, I ſhould be fond of you 
acquaintance; I am a man of letters. So much the bette, 
replizd I, my eſteem for you will be the greater. Impatient v 
get rid of him, ſometimes [ walked faſt, then ſtood ſtill, and affed. 
ed to whiſper in my ſervant's ear; the ſweat all the while running 
from me in drops. O happy Bolanus 3, ſaid I within myſelh 
that can with ſo much eaſe repel theſe attacks! He talked 
every thing that came in his way, ſometimes of the extent of 
Rome, ſometimes of the beauty ot the ſtreets ; but all this time] 
anſwered him nothing. You are in pain, ſays he, to get rid d 
me ; I ſee it clearly; but it is all in vain; I am determined to tick 
cloſe by you, and follow you wherever you go. It is quite nec. 
lefs, replied I, that you ſhould be carried fo much out of you: 
way; I go to ſee a friend, an entire ſtranger to you, who liv 
at a great diſtance from hence on the other ſide the Tiber, ne: 
Cæſar's gardens+*, I have nothing upon my hands at preſent, iail 
he, and hate to be idle; I will therefore bear you company. At 
this I hung my ears *, like an aſs over-burdened, and meditating 
miſchief. He runs on with his impertinence : If I underſtand my- 
ſelf right, neither Viſcus“, nor Varius will have more of your 
. friendſhip than I: for who can write more verſes or in a ſhorter 
time ? who dance with a better grace? and as to ſinging, 

25 I outdo even Hermogenes himſelf. Here I had an opportunity to 
pt in a word. Have you a mother, or any relations, who ma 

e concerned for your welfare? Not one, replied he; I hare 
buried all. Happy faid I, foftly to myſelf ! I then alone remain; 
diſpatch me : for now the fatal moment is come, foretold me 
when a boy by an old Sabine ſorcereſs. After ſhaking the magic 

30 urn”; The child, faid ſhe, ſhall not periſh either by poiſon, or 
the enemy's ſword; neither cholic, cough, nor gout ſhall 
ſhorten 


10 


15 


20 


ANNOTATIONS. 


2 Hawe you any thing further with me ? 
Num guid vis? This was the uſual addreſs 
to one when his company was unſeaſonable, 
and what they wanted to be rid of. Thus, 
in the Eunuch of Terence, Act II. Scene III. 
Cberea ſpeaking to Archidemides, whom he 
wanted to be gone : 

Dum bc dicit, abiit hora» Rogo num 

quid welit ? Recte, inguit; abeo. 
While he was ſpeaking theſe few words, 
a whole hour paſſed. I aſked, whether he 
had any thing further with me? Nothing, 
4 ſaid he; I am a-going.”* On which Do- 
watus remarks ; Abituri, ne id dure facerent, 
Num quid vis; diccbant bis, quibuſcum conſti- 


tient. At leaving any perſon, that they 
e might not doit rudely, they uſually aſked, 
« Have you any thing further with me?” 

3 Bolanus. Commentators tell us, that 
this Bolauus was a plain fimple forward man, 
who could not bear impertinence, and al- 
ways broke from it without ceremony. 
Horace, though naturally paſſionate, was yet 


of a more mannerly behaviour. Though he 


wiſhed for Bolanus's bluntneſs, yet he was of 
ſo good a temper, that he could not reſolve 
to ſay any thing harſh to this impertinent. 

4 Ceſar's gardens. The gardens which, 
if we may credit Suetonius, were left by 74* 


41 Ceſar to the Roman people, ho, befices, 


gave 
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Suaviter, ut nunc eſt, inquam, & cupio omnia "og rn ut 
- > nunc eſt, & cupio om- 
quæ vis. 2 : ; ma que vis, Cim 

Cùm aſſectaretur; Num quid vis? occupo. At ille, ' age&aretur, occnpe ; 
Noris nos, inquit ; docti ſumus. Hic ego, Pluris Num nts = 
F *n ©» . 7. 4: | Inguit 1 cy Oc vol, 
Hoc, inquam, mihi eris. Miſerè diſcedere quærens, ut riss; ſunus 
Ire modo ocins, interdum conſiſtere, in aurem decri. Hicego inguam, 
Dicere neſcio quid puero; cum ſudor ad imos 10 Hoc pluris mibi cis. 


. Miſerò querens diſce- 
Manaret talos. O te, Bolane, cerebri e 


Felicem, aiebam tacitus ! Cum quidlibet ille oelde, interdum con- 
Garriret, vicos, urbem laudaret; ut illi Mere, dicere neſcis 

| f —_— 1 . . quid in aurem fucro; 
Nil r eſpondebam 7 Miſer C cupis, inquit, abire 7 cum ſudor manaret ad 
amdudum video; fed nil agis; uſque tenebo; 15 ue ralos. Ajebam 


erſequar *: hinc quo nunc iter eſt tibi? Nil opus | facitus, O Bolaney 


uam invideo te fe- 

eſt te 5 Teas 
. | . 5 em cerebri] Camille 
Circumagi; quendam volo viſere, non tibi notum; garnet guidliber, 


Trans Tiberim longè cubat is, prope Cæſaris hortos. | 9 . — 
. 2 : ut reſpenaebam ni ill 
Nil _ quod agam, & non ſum PIgcr 5 uſque ; nguit, Cas is miſerd 
equar te. ' abire; wideo jamdu- 
Demitto auriculas, ut iniquæ mentis aſellus, 20 dum; ſed agis nil; te- 
Cum gravius dorſo ſubiit onus. Incipit ille: por a 57700 er 
$i bene me novi, non Viſcum pluris amicum, Linc? Tum ego: Nil 
Non Varium facies : nam quis me ſcribere plures 2 te * 
Aut citiùs poſſit verſus? quis membra movere N 
Mollius? invideat quod & Hermogenes, ego canto. bas long? trans Tibe- 
Interpellandi locus hie erat. Eft tibi mater, 26 b e 


Cognati, queis te ſalvo eſt opus? Haud mihi quiſ- Jaris. Habco, if quit, 


nil quod agam, & non 

quam; 8 Dum piger; ſcguar te 
Omnes compoſui. Felices ! nunc ego reſto; | fqn. Demitto auri- 
Confice: namque inſtat fatum mihi triſte, Sabella |" aſellus ini- 


* o . . A A A que mentis, cam Fra- 
Quod puero cecinit divina + mota anus urna. 30 


Hunc neque dira venena, nec hoſticus auferet enſis, 


Ille incitit: Si bene 
noui me, non facies 
Vſcum, non Vurium amicum pluris : nam quis poſſit ſcribere plures werſus aut citiùs me ? quis 
poflit movere membra molliùs? ego canto, quod. & Hermogenes invideat. Hic erat locus inten- 
pellundi. Eft tibi mater? aio z ſunt tibi cognati, queis opus eft te ſalva? Haud guiſquam mibi, 
reſpondebat 3 compoſui omnes. Ego tacite, Felices ſunt | nunc ego reſto z confice : namgque 
wrifte fatum inſtat, quod anus Sabella cecinit mibi puero mota divind urnd. Neque dira wenenay 
nec befticus enſis auferet bunc, nec dolor laterum, 


* Proſequar, Bentl. | E + mota divina, 1d, 


ANNOTATION S. 


gave to every man, by his will, 300. ſe-| ſtudies. Horace ſpeaks of them in the next 
ſterces, Satire. 

I bung my ears, like an aſs over-burdened,| 7 After ſhaking the magic urn. Divina 
&, Demitto auriculas, a metaphor taken|motd anus urn. Cruquius has propoſed a dif- 
from beaſts, for the ears of men are im- ferent reading. Mota divina anus wrna z 
moveable. Aſellus iniquz mentis; an aſs| which Bentley approves of, and inſerts in his 
over-burdened, who is contriving how to|text. The diificulty is, where to refer mo- 
ſhake off his load. ta, whether to anus or urna. Dacier takes 

5 Viſcus. Viſcus Thurinus a poet, and a|the conſtruction to be thus: Quod anus Sa- 
treat intimate of Horace and Virgil. He had bella mibi puero cecinit motd diving urna. He 
uſo a brother, who followed the ſame | F 4 thinks 
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VIS on ſubiit dor ſo. 
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contented with the ſecond place“ in his favor: may I de, 


me die, ſaid I, if I am able to ſtand fo long®, or underſtand on: 


| 


HORACE's $SaATIREs, Book}, 


ſhorten his days; an eternal prattler ſhall do his buſineſs : ay 
therefore, when he comes to be of age, he will do well to avoid al 
great talkers. | | 

We were now come to the temple of Veſta, it being a lit! 
paſt ten of the clock ; and by good luck it was much about the 
time he was abliged to appear in a cauſe wherein he had given 
bail*, or loſe the ſuit. Sir, ſaid he, if you have any value fo 
me, do ſtop a few moments here, and let me have your help. La 


word of law: beſides, I am in haſte to go where I told you, 
I am in doubt, replied he, whether I ought to abandon you, o. 
my cauſe, Me N. 7 „ ſaid I. Not at all, anſwered he; and 
began to march on. As it is in vain to contend with one ſtronger 
than one's ſelf, I peaceably walked after him, He reſuming thc 
diſcourſe ; Pray on what terms do you ſtand with Mæcenas? Mz. 
cenas, ſaid I, is one of uncommon reach, and extremely nice in 
the choice of his friends. You have managed your fortnne 
there“ with great addreſs. Were I but es cl to him, you 
would find me a choice help“, and one who could fit down 


if you do not ſupplant all your rivals. Our manner of living there 


replied I, is far different ** from what you fancy; for there 1s not; 
| | hou{; 


ANNOTATIONS. 


thinks it more poetical and elegant, to give 
the epithet diuinã to the urn. The manner 
of divination by the urn was thus: They 
had a great number of letters and ſome en- 
tire words. Theſe, after much ſhaking to 
mix them well together, were turned out ; 
and what chance could colle& from their 
arrangement, was held for the anſwer. 

8 Fn a cauſe quherein be had given bail. 
Et caſu tunc reſpondere vadato. Vadari ali- 
den; is to oblige any one to give bail for 


is appearance in court on a certain day and 


hour. Yadato is therefore to be taken here 
actively. Ei quiillum vadibus acceptis in jus 
wecaverat : Fo anſwer before him who 
% had forced him to give bail for his ap- 
„ yearance.* Yadatus, the accuſer, who 


requires bail. So Livy, Book III. Ch. 13. 


Tet wadibus accufator wadatus eff reum. Hic 
Primus wades publices dedit, "There was a 
difference between vades and prædes- Fa- 
des were properly in criminal caſes, prædes 
in civil. But this diſtinctiqn was not al- 
ways uicely obſerved, Horace confounds 
them here. Dacier. 
9 To ſtand fo leng. Herace, in this place, 
makes uſe of a number of law-terms, 
Refpondere, adefſe, ſtare, rem relinguere. The 


ſwer to the indictment given in againk 
him. The ſecond was, to accompany any 
one, and enable him to defend his caule. 
The third marks the poſture of the partic. 
Horace excuſes himſelf from engaging in 
his cauſe, becauſe of his infirm confitu- 
tion, which would nat allow him to ſtand 
for any time. He further adds, that he ws 
an entire ſtranger to law-mattres ; and 
therefore could be of no ſervice to hin 
in the world. — 5 
10 Extremely nice in the choice of bis friend, 
| Paucorum hominums This is Harace's un. 
ſwer to Mæcenas guomods tecum! He mean: 
that he was one of difficult acceſs, and no: 
eaſy to be gained, 7. braſs, in Terence, ſay: 
of the king of Perſia, 
— — imo fic homo ft 
[ Perpaucorum bominum. 

It You have managed your fortune the, 
&c. Dacier explains this paſſage after 
manner ſomewhat ſingular z he takes th: 
meaning to be thus: You are the happiet 
fellow in the world to have ſo fortunatc!! 
met with us; for by introducing me to Ai 
cenas, you will have the beſt ſecond thi! 
can be, one who will ſoon make you trium?l 
over all your rivals. And at the ſame 1 


f. , FF HW” BR. > ' 


Ert means, to appear in court, and an- 


| 
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Nec laterum dolor, aut tuſſis, nec 


Garrulus hunc quando conſumet cunque: loquaces, my ; 
Sj ſapiat, vitet, ſimul atque adoleverit ætas. 


Ventum erat ad Veſtæ, quarta j 


89 


aut toſſes, nec tarda 
1 garrulus 

ando cungue conſu- 
TS, met bunc; fi japiaty 
am parte diet 3 5 ſimul atque ætas ads- 


tarda podagra; 


Preterita z & caſu tunc reſpondere vadato * vert vitet loguaces. 


Debebat; quod ni feciſlet ; perdere litem. 


Ventum erat ad tem- 
plum Veſtæ, quarts 


di me amas, inquit, paulùm hic ades, Inteream, ſi Parte diet jam prate- 


Aut valeo ſtare, aut noyi civilia jura: 
Et propero quò ſcis. Dubius ſum, quid faciam, 


Inquit; 
Tene relinquam, an rem. Me 
ciam, ille; 


rita; & caſu debebae 
tunc reſpondere wada- 
703 quod ni fecifety 
O debebat / erderelitem. 

Si amas me, inguity 
ſodes. Non fa- ades hic paulùm. Ego, 
inquam, Inteream, fs 


Et præcedere cœpit. Ego, ut contendere durum eſt + |4ut wales flare, aut 


Cum victore, ſequor. 


æcenas quomodo tecum? 


novi jura ciuilia:- &@ 


; 4 . a ſprotero qu? ſcis. Du- 
Hinc repetit. Paucorum hominum, & mentis benè — fon, — quid 

ſanæ. faciam; relinguamne 
Nemo dexteriùs fortuna eſt uſus. Haberes 8 


Magnum adjutorem, poſſet qui ferre ſecundas, 
Hunc hominem velles ſi tradere: diſpeream, ni 
Summoſſes omnes. Non iſto vivimus þ illic, 


Ges. Lie, Non faci- 
am; & capit prace- 
dere. Ego, ut durum 
eſt contendere cum vic- 
tore, ſeguor. Hine 


repetit, Quomodꝰ Mæcenas tecrm ? Ego: Paucorum eſt hominum, & mentis bene ſang, Ille: 
Nemo uſus eft forti-nd dexteriù s. Si weiles tradere hunc hominem, haberes magnum ad jurorem, qui 
et. ferre ſecundas: diſſ creamy ni ſummoviſſes onines. Non vivimus, reſpondeo, illic iſto, 


o vadatus, Bent/. + durum, 1d, t vivitur, 1, 


ANNOTATIONS, 


to prevent his ſuſpecting that a man of ſo 
reat merit might ſupplant him, he aſſures 

lim, that he · will be contented to ſtand in 

the ſecond degree of favor. 

11 You would find me a cheice help. Mag- 
num adiutorem. Adjutor is a word borrowed 
from the theatre. It ſignifies properly one 
who aids the actors, either by his voice or 
ſigns; much the ſame as our prompters. 
Sueton. in his Book De I/uft. Gram. ſpeak - 
ing of Craſſitius, ſays, Hic init's circa ſcenam 
ver ſatus oft, dum min:graphos adjuwvat, Pbæ- 
drus too uſes it in the ſame ſenſe, in the 
5th Fable of his 5th Book. . 

13 Contented ⁊vith the ſecond flace. Poſſet 
zui ferre ſecundas, viz. partes. This is a 
metaphor taken from comedians, among 
whom thoſe who had the ſecond place, al- 
though often better actors than they who 
had the firſt, yet always appeared as in- 
ferior to the others. This Cicero has fully 
explained, Se. 15. againſt Ferres. Ac ne 
is guidem tantum contendet in dicendo, guantum 
Fate, ſed conſulet laudi & exiſtimationi tue ; 
& ex eo quod ipſe poteſt in dicendo aliquantum 


; we Jud | 
remittet, ut tu tamen aliquid eſe videare. Ut 


in aforibus Græcis fieri videmus; ſpe illum gui 


| eff-ſecundarum aut tertiarum partium, cum paſſit 
aliguanto clarius dicere quam ipſe primarum, 
multum ſummittere, ut ille princeps quam maxi- 
m excellat. Sic faciet Allienus; tibi ſerwiety 
tibi lenocinabitur ; minis aliquanto contendet 
| quam poteſt. As for him he wil! not 
„ ſhew all the eloquence he is maſter of, 
c but will have ſome regard to your re- 
cc putation and glory; and will not riſe to 
c the height he is capable of, that you may 
«« appear. to the more advantage; as we ſee 
« every day done by the actors of Greck 
ce pieces; thoſe who have the ſecond or 
ce third place, although often better actors 
cc than thoſe who have the firſt, yet abate 
c of what they can do, that the principal 
cc actor may appear to excel moſt, Tut 
&« fo will Allenus do. He will remit of his 
« own talent, and regard chiefly your 
« glory.” —This impertinent tells Horace, 
the better to ſecure him in his intereſt, 
that, far from endeavouring to ſupplant 
him, he will be cantented with the ſecond 
place in Macenas's favor, and do all in his 
power to eſtabliſh him more firmly in his 
good graces. Dacier. 

14 Our manner of living is far ditt. 
The 
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and defer it till another time. Has this day therefore riſen ſo 


HO RAC E's SArTrTRES. 


houſe in Rome more remarkable for honeſty, or leſs given to lo 
jealouſies and rivalſhips. It gives no umbrage to me, that an. 
other is richer, or more learned; every one is valued in proportion 
to his merit. You tell me what is ſurpriſing, and ſcarce credible, 
It is verily ſo, I aſſure you. This ſerves but the more to heighten 
my impatience of being introduced to him. You need only v 
deſire it; with ſuch talents you can ſcarce fail of ſucceſs ; though 
a little difficult** upon the firſt approach, he is not quite inaccef]. 
ible. Nothing ſhall be wanting on my part: I will endeavour 
to gain his domeſtics by preſents ; if denied admittance to-day, 
I will not be diſcouraged; I will lay hold on every proper oppor: 
tunity; make up to him in the ſtreets; walk with him. Such i 
the condition of human life, no conſiderable good can be ob- 
tained without a great deal of pain and trouble. While he was 
running on at this rate, Ariſtius Fuſcus'® came up to us, my in- 
timate friend, and one who perfectly knew the man. We ſtop, 
The uſual queſtions, whence and where, are ſtarted, and anfwers 
returned, I then began to pull him by the fleeve *?, and by nods 
and winks ſignified to him to releaſe me. He only ſmiled at m 

hints, and maliciouſly pretended not to underſtand me ; while | 
was ready to burſt with rage. Well recollected, ſaid I, you told 
me the other day you had ſome private concern to impart to me, 
I remember it, ſaid he; but another time will do as well: this is a 
ſolemn day among the Jews“; ſure you would not offer them 
fo groſs an affront as to talk of buſineſs. 
ſcrupulous. Nay, but Jam; it is perhaps a weakneſs ; but in 
this reſpect I am one of the multitude ; ſo muſt beg your pardon, 


fatal 
ENNUOTESET ION ©, 


Book |, 


Poh ! 1 am not very 


The praiſe which Horace here gives to 
. Mzcenas, is very happily introduced, and 
conducted with a wonderful fimplicity. It 
does him the more honor, as it is a virtue 
of all others the moſt neceſſary to a firm 
and lafting friendſhip, and what unfor- 
tunately but very few are poſſeſſed of, 
Mecenas ſece ms to have been no leſs prudent 
in the management of his domeſtic affairs 
than in thoſe of the ſtate : at leaſt, the 
Poets of that age give us this idea of him. 

Is Thzwghb a little difficult, &. Et eft gui 
vinc i peffit. Several explications have been 
given of this paſſage. Some take the mean- 
ing of it to be, He is one who likes that 
cc his good graces ſhould be gained by aſſi- 
< qduity; and therefore is of difficult ac- 
ac ceſs at firſt.” But Horace would never 
give us ſuch an idea of his patron; it is 


beſides wholly contrary to the character ue 

have of him in other parts of his works. 
The account of our poct's firſt becoming 
acquainted with him in the fixth Satire, 
ſhews that the matter was wholly other- 
wiſe. The way ia which we have endea- 
vored to render it, ſeems moſt ſimple and 
natural, and moſt agreeable. to Macena:'s 
character. 

16 Ariftius Fuſcuss The ſame to whom 
he addreſſes the twenty-ſecond Ode of the 
firſt Book, and the tenth Epiſtle of Book l. 
He was a grammarian, a man of great pro- 
yity, and Horace's intimate friend. 

17 To pull bim by the ſleeve. Lentiſima 
brachia, Arms that yielded without fe- 
ſiſtance, that ſeemed not ſenſible to my 


touch. Fuſcus affected this, to put Horace 
the more out of temper. | 4a 
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Quo tu rere modo; domus hac nec purior ulla eſt, by 2 rere mode 3 nec 
18 hi 1 f i 7 , U omus pu r ior 

Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit ungen 4 1 —＋ tac 
Ditior hic, aut eſt quia doctior; eſt locus uni- 51 his maln. Nil officit 
cuique ſuus. Magnum narras, vix credibile. Atqui %% 1 hi . 
' q S- oils aut quia e tor 3 
Sic habet. Accendis quare cupiam magis illi W 
proximus eſſe. Velis tantummodò; quæ tua virtus,' Moguam narrac, wit 
Expugnabis; & eſt qui vinci poſſit, eoque 55 — Arqui fic 
Difficiles aditus primos habet. Haud mihi deero: 1 > 
Muneribus ſervos corrumpam ; non, hodiè 1 r 
Excluſus fuero, deſiſtam; tempora quæ ram; tantummodd ; que tua 


- vie: wvirtus, expugnabis; 
Occurram in triviis; deducam. Nil ſine magno & of ui ins poſe? 


Vita labore dedit mortalibus. Hæc dum agit, ecce | £5452 habe, Affe ls 


Fuſcus Ariſtius occurrit, mihi carus, & illum 61 |primos aditus. Haud 
Qui pulchrè nôſſet. Conſiſtimus. Unde venis ? & nn 
\ . , pam ſervos muneribus; 
Quo tendis ? rogat, & reſpondet. Vellere cœpi, |:on defitam, fi badi 
Er prenſare manu lentiſſima brachia, nutans, Fuers cxcluſus; tem- 
Diſtorquens oculos, ut me eriperet. Male ſalſus 65 ee, ven 
Ridens diſſimulare; meum jecur urere bilis, r 
Certè neſcio quid ſecretò velle loqui te mor talibus ſine magns 
Aiebas mecum, Memini bene ; ſed meliori Labore. Dum bac a- 
6 ys z u Eit, ecce F uſcus Ariſ- 

Tempore dicam: hodie triceſima ſabbata; vin' tu* d Acurrit, arus mi 
Curtis Judzis oppedere ? Nulla mihi, inquam, 70| 5i, & gui n/er illum 
Religio eſt. At mi; ſum paulo infirmior; unus 3 
Multorum; ignoſces; alias loquar. Hunccine ſolem n? Legat, er . 


ſpindet. Cæpi vellere, & prenſare lentiſſima brachia manu, nutans, diſtorquens A ut eri- 


peret me. Male ſalſus ridens me diſſimulare 3 dum bilis cœpit urere jecur meum. Cert? — 


guid aiebas te welle loqui ſecret? mecum. Memini ben? ; ſed dicam meliori tempore : hodie triceſima 
Jabbata ; win” tu oppedere curtis Juda it? Nulla mihi, inguam, religio eſt. At mihi ; ſum 
pauld infirmior; unus multerum; igneſces ; alias loguar. Hunccine ſelem 


a vis, Bentl, 


ANNOTATIONS. . 


18 This is a ſolemn day among the Jews. 
Scaliger, in his learned work De Emenda- 
time Temporum, about the end of the third 
Book, conjectures, that by triceſima ſab- 
tata, the expreſſion uſed in the original, we 
are to underſtand the thirtieth day of the 
month, and which Horace here calls ſabbath, 
becauſe both Fewws and Gentiles gave that 
name to all their feaſts, and that the laſt day 
of the month was a ſolemn feaſt among the 
fervs, on account of the new moon, which 
they proclaimed by the ſound of trumpets. 
This explication is rather ingenious. than 
true; for allowing that ſabbath often ſig- 
nifics a feaſt, it is hard to imagine that Ho- 
race would call the thirtieth of the month 
the thirtieth ſabbath. Dacier propoſes a 
conjecture much more probable, which 


we ſhall here offer the reader. The Jews 
began their year with the month 7½i, 
which anſwers to our September, and the 
feaſt of the paſſover was celebrated on the 
15th of Nijan, anſwering often to our 
April. From the beginning of September 
to the middle of April there are juſt thirty 
weeks. Hence Horace calls this feaſt tri- 
ceſima ſabbata, the thirticth ſabbath, be- 
cauſe it happened on the thirtieth week 
from the beginning of the year. It con- 
tinued for eight days, the two firſt and 


two laſt whereof were a ſolemn feaſt, on 
which it was not lawful to ſpeak of buſi- 
neſs. Thus we may ſee the reaſon why 
Ariſtius Fuſcus refuſes ta commune with 
Horace. 


13 Stand 
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2 HORACE*'s S$arinrs. Boax] 
fatal to me, cried I? Barbarous Man, thus inhumanly to ley 


me a victim ready to be ſacrificed, Happily for me his adve Fr 
75 juſt then met him; and laying hold upon him, Ha! villain Ad 
where now? And turning to me, Will you be ſo good, Sir, x Ex 
ſtand witneſs'?? I gave a nod of aſſent. Immediately he i; Op 
hurried before the court: this raiſed a prodigious noiſe, an Un 

brought together a vaſt croud of people, Mean time I made of 
thus ei delivered by Apollo *. | 5 

ANNOTATION $. 

19 Stand witneſs. Licet anteſtari for ante | to ſtand as witneſs, the form was to of 
teſtari, Oppono auriculam, When one agreed | his ear to be touched. 2 
lic 

The K Ev. 

A Poet, whoſe deſign is to ridicule vice, and drive folly out « 
the world, ought to he maſter of all characters, — capable 2 
to repreſent them in whatever light may be moſt for his purpoſe, be 
Beſides thoſe vices which are hurtful to ſociety, there are ſever! 29 
other leſſer ſpecies of impertinence, which often give trouble, and att 
which it is the buſineſs chiefly of a man of wit to take to taſk. In or 
this caſe we allow a freedom of raillery ; and the mare ſevere the w: 
ſatire, the more effectually it tends to remedy the evil, Wit an * 
humor, when thus employed, are really beneficial to mankind: di. 
they tend to improve our ſenſe, refine our manners, and promot: is 

god 
SAI IHE X. F 


He juſtifies the cenſure he had paſſed upon Lucilius“ 
writings, in his fourth Satire, and gives his reaſons 
for it. 


T is granted I have faid that Lucilius's verſes were rough 
and unequal: and who can be fo blindly partial to Luci 
lius *, as not to allow thus much? Yet in the fame po” 
ye 


ANNOTATIONS. 


I bave ſaid that Lucilius's verſes. This | Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere vel le. 
he had done in the fourth Satire of this | Nempe. It is granted, it is owned that] 
ſame Book. ** ſaid ſa, 


46 = © S => 


— Durus componere verſus. 
And 5 . 


2 Who can be ha blindly partial to Lo 
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Tam nigrum ſurrexe mihi? Fugit improbus, ac me | ſurrixe mibi tam ni- 


dub cultro linquit. Caſu venit obvius illi gr long ergy”. 1 
Adverſarius; &, Quo tu turpiſſime ? magna ; 7 5 tro. Caſu adwverſarius 


Exclamat#* voce; &, Licet anteſtari? Ego vero abate ond, lt; & 
Oppono auriculam. Rapit in jus: clamor utrinque, g. fu, farin. 


. : ud tu, turpiſſime ? 

Undique concurſus. Sic me ſervavit Apollo. 8 mihi, 2 

tari? Ego wero oppono 

quriculam. Rapit illum in jus : clamor fit utringue, concurſus undigues Sic Apollo ſervavit 
Fils 


® Inclamat, Bent}. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


20 Delivered by Apollo. Apollo, in pub- | fides, being the God of the poets, Herace 
lic inſcriptions, was ſtyled Servator, Be- | rather aſcribes his deliverance. to him. 


— — 
— 


The KEV. 


good breeding and politeneſs of every kind. Horace, in this Satire, 
gives us an example of a mannerly wit, and teaches us how it ma 
be uſed in ridiculing and expoſing folly. Impertinents have in 
ages been accounted a nuiſance to ſociety; the ſet of them here 
attacked is but too numerous : never was wit more happily aimed, 
or with a keener edge. He who can read over this Satire, and after- 
wards give into the vice cenſured in it, may be deemed incorrigible 
indeed. The adventure, which forms the ſubject of this piece, is 
diverting enough of itſelf ; but the exquiſite humor with which it 
is repreſented, gives it a new face of ridicule. 

It is altogether uncertain when this Satire was written. 


— 


— — 3 3 


SATIRA: X. 


Hic Satird reſpondet iis quos offenderat quartd ſuperiori, ubi 


Lucilii verſus reprebenderat, & reprebenſionis ſue rationem 
explicat« 
ORD 0, 


N incompoſito dixi pede currere verſus | NEM PE dia 


Lucili: quis tam Lucili fautor ineptè eſt, verſus CEuc ili. 


of . 0 currere incompc ſito pe- 
Ut non hoc fateatur? At idem, quòd ſale multo compoſe e 


| de * quis tam ineptè 


fautor eſt Lucilii, ut 
"on fateatur bac? At idem laudatur eddem chartd, qued defricuit urbem multo 


ANNOTATION Ss. 


tvs ? Notwithſtanding this formal deciſion | great many partizans at Reme, who were ſo 
of our poet, Quintilian has not ſerupled to zealouſly devoted to him, as to run about 

of a contrary opinion, and augmeat the the ſtreets with whips under their gowns, 
number of critics; whom Herace here ac- and laſh all who preſumed to detract from 
roles of a blind partiality. Læxilius had a, what they thought his due. 


4 
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/ 
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have praiſed him, for diverting the town with raillery and ple. 

5 fant humor. But in owning thus far, I muſt not be ſuppoſed to 
grant him at the ſame time all the other qualities of a great 
* for in that way of judging I might admire the Mimes & 
abfrius? as ſo many finiſhed poems. It is not therefore enough 

to raiſe the laughter of an audience; though it muſt be allowed 
even this is not without its ſhare of praiſe : there muſt be a certain 

10 brevity in the ſtyle, that the ſentences may run ſinooth, and not 
overcharge the ear with an uſeleſs load of words. Sometime; 
the ſpeech muſt have an air of gravity, at other times it muſt 
be lively and fall of ſpirit; ſometimes perſonate the orator, 2. 
other times the poet; often it muſt affect the nice and conceal 
raillery of the gentleman. For, even on the moſt important 
ſubjects, what is ſaid in a way of pleaſantry and mirth almoſt 

15 always ſtrikes more home than the graveſt reaſonings. 

This was the diſtinguiſhing character of the writers of the old 
comedy, and in this chiefly they are to be imitated : but Hermo- 
genes, that fine gentleman, diſdains to read them, as does De- 
metrius*, the aukward copier of Calvus and Catulluss. 

20 But, ſay you, Lucilius deſerves a great ſhare of praiſe, in ſo 
happily mixing Greek and Latin. Ignorant and miſtaken men“! 
to fancy any thing wonderful and difficult, in what even Pitholeon 
of Rhodes? was able to compaſs. But you ſtill inſiſt, that this mix- 
ture of both languages makes the ſtyle more agreeable and flow- 
ing; as Falernian wine when mixed with that of Chios. An- 

25 {wer me, you who pretend to the character of a poet, were you 
to plead ſome very difficult cauſe, as that of Petillius?, while 


C 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 The Mimes of Lahberiuss The reaſon| character of a critic, 


he here gives for his judgment is indiſput- 
able. It a work deſerves the higheſt degree 
of praiſe, becauſe pleaſant and agreeable, 


we ought to grant this alſo to the Mimes o 


Laberius, which have more of pleaſantry 
and mirth in them than the Satires of Lu- 
cilius: yet it would be thought ridiculous 
ro ſtyle them pulchra pcemata, finiſhed 
poems. The Mimes, here ſpoken of, were 
in great eſteem ; Cæſar was ſo well pleaſed 
with them, that he advanced Laberius to 
the dignity of a Roman knight. But the 
too great freedoms he took, loſt him at laſt 
the emperor's favor, who preferred before 
him Publius Syrus his rival. 

4 Demetrius. So all commentators agree 
is meant by ſfimius iſte, which the poet 
expreſſes him by, becauſe of his deformity 
both of body and mind. He was a come- 


Vatinius, in a letter 
to Cicero, ſays of one Catilius : Simiu:, 
non ſemiſſis homo, contra me arma tulit, & cum 
bello ch. 

5 Auk⁊uard _ of Calvus and Catullus. 
Calwus and Catullus were the only poets for 
whom Demetrius and Hermogenes had any 
taſte, becauſe they wrote chiefly of love · 
matters. Horace means by this to reproach 
them for their effeminacy and infamous de- 
baucheries. It is a happy imitation of that 
paſſage of Ciceros Tuſcu/an Queſtions. O p- 
etam egregium ! quanquam ab bis cantorilus 
Euphoriams contemnitur; CO admirable poet, 
cc although deſpiſed by thoſe effeminate 
cc men, who can endure no poetry but that 
ce of Euphorion.” Horace does not meat 
here to undervalue either Calvus or Catul- 
lut, as Cicero did not deſign to diſcredit Eu- 
pberion. They were all excellent in their 


dian, and at the ſame time pretended to the | 


way; but to reliſh no other rasen 
| A 


br. X. QUINTI HOR 


nam fic 


tus: 
Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus 
Defendente vicem modo rhetoris, 


Extenuantis eas conſultò. 


jrbem defricuit, charta laudatur eadem. 
ib dederi . | briens boc, dederim 
Nec tamen hoc tribuens, dederim quoque cetera ; 


t Laberi mimos, ut pulchra poëmata, mirer. 
Ergo non ſatis eſt riſu diducere rictum 


Auditoris; & eſt quædam tamen hic quoque vir-|j. ru auditeris 3 
Eſt brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Et ſermone opus eſt modò triſti, ſæpè jocoſo; 


Interdum urbani parcentis viribus, atque 
Ridiculum acri | | 
Fortis & meliùs magnas plerumque ſecat res. 15 |" 77497 argue 
Illi, ſcripta quibus comcedia priſca viris eſt, 
Hoc ſtabant, hoe ſunt imitandi : quos neque pulcher |atque extenuantis eas 
Hermogenes unquam legit, neque ſimius iſte, 
Nil præter Calvum & doctus cantare Catullum. 


&TIH FELACCL .- & 


ſale. Nec tamen tri- 


zuogue cætera; nam 
5 e & mirer mimos 
Laberii ut fcemate 
pulcbra. Ergo non 


eſt ſatis diducere ri- 


& tamen e dam 
Virtus Hic fn : eff 
opus brevitate, at ſen- 
tentia currat, neu im- 
pediat ſe verbis one- 
rantibus laſſas aures. 


Et opus q ſermone 
med) triſti, ſæpè jo- 
coſo; mcdo defendente 


aures. 10 


atque poëtæ; 


WW... . 
poctæ; interdum ur- 
bani parcentis viribus, 


conſulths Ridiculum 
terumgue fecat mag 
nas res fortits & 


At magnum fecit, quod verbis Græca Latinis 20 |melias acri, Illi, qui- 


Miſcuit. O ſeri ſtudiorum ! qui 


Difficile & mirum, Rhodio quod Pitholeonti 
Contigit. At ſermo lingua concinnus utraque 
Suavior; ut Chio nota 11 commiſta Falerni eſt. 


. bus wiris comedia 
ne putetis priſea ſcripta i, ſta- 
bant hoc, imitandi ſunt 
boc : quos neque pul- 


cber H ermogenes un- 


F - . uam legit, neque iſte 
Cim verſus facias, teipſum percontor, an, & n 


cum, 


Dura tibi peragenda rei ſit cauſa Petilli, 


| ſimius, dectus cantare 
25 | nil fræter Calvum & 
Catullum. At Luci- 
es, dices, fecit 


magnumy quid miſcuit Græca verba verbis Latinis. O ſeri tudiorum ! guine putetis illud murum 
& difficile, gued contigit Pitholeonti Rhodio. At ſermo concinnus utraque lingua ſuaviar; ut fi 
uta Falerm commiſta 2 Chio. Cim facias werſus, percontor teipſum, an, & cim dura cauſa rei 


Petillii peragenda fit tibi, ſcilicet tu oblitus. 


1 


ANNOTATION S. 


1 ſign of a bad taſte, and corrupt heart. Greek and Latin in his epigrams. 


This Calvus was the author of that well- 
known Epigram againſt Pompey : | 


Bentley 
fancies that this Pitholeon is the ſame with 


Pithelaiis, who made ſo free with Cæſar's 


Magnus quem metuunt omnes digito caput character in ſome defamatory verſes. Al; 


uno 


Scalpit, Quid credas hunc fibi velle wirum ? 


Horace praites Calvus and Catullus, as the 


Cæcinæ criminoſifſimo libro, & Pithelai carmi- 
nibus maledicentiſſimis laceratam ex iſtimatianem 
ſuam civili animo tulit. Suet. c. 75. But as 


poets who had ſucceeded beſt in verſes of Pithelaus is a word that cannot ſo well enter 


love and gallantry. The Romans, when 
they ſpoke of them, uſually joined them 
together, Dacier. 

© Ignorant and miſtaken men! O ſeri ftu- 
Goum! Seri fudiorum ſignifies properly 
thoſe who begin not their ſtudies till late. 


As they never arrive at any great degree of | that of Chios. 


perfection, ſo the pains they are forced to 
de at, to maſter the eaſieſt ſubjects, makes 
them apt to admire trifles, ſuch as Greek 
mixed with Latin, in a work. 

7 Pitboleon of Rhedes, A wretched epi- 
beammatiſt, who prided himſelf in mixing 


into bexameter verſe, Horace changed it into 
Pitholeon. He is the ſame whom Macrobius, 
in his Saturnalia, calls Marcus Otacilius Pi- 
tholaus, becauſe he was the freedman of 
Otacilius. 

8 As Falernian wvine when mixed with 
Falernian wine was rough 
and harſh in the mouth, ſo that they ſel- 
dom uſed it without a mixture of Chian, 
which was of a ſweet pleaſant taſte, This 
mixture was made at table, that every one 
might ſuit it to his own fancy, 

9 Seme very diffieuit cauſe, as that of Pe- 


ticlizs, 
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Boon 


Pedius Poplicola o and Valerius Corvinus harangued again 
him with all the force of rhetoric ; would you forgetful of hon 
country, parents; and the Roman name,; amuſe yourſelf in croyg. 
ing your ſpeech with foreign words, to the diſhonour of your ogy 

30 languages like the inhabitants of Canuſium ? 
nce / having taken it in = head; though born on this ſid 


the ſea; to write Greek verſes ; 


omulus“ appeared to me after 


midnight, when dreams are true '*, and diſſuaded me from the 


attempt in thefe words: To 


of Greek poets is no wifer * than 


35 load of wood to the foreſt: 


think of augmenting the troy 
if you ſhould ons, 
hile Alpinus *5 in a ſwell 


{tyle murders Memnon, and diſturbs the muddy ſources of the 
Rhine “, 1 amuſe myſelf in theſe humble Jays; which are no 
made to be recited publicly in the temple of Apollo, and diſpute 
the prize before "Tarpa *?; nor to be acted over and over again 


upon the theatre. 


40 You only, Fundanius **, of all men living, poſſeſs the happy tz 
lent of deſcribing a cunning Davus and artful courtezan, contriy- 


ing together to entrap a covetous old Chremes. Pollio '9 ſings the 


acts 


ANNOTATION $S; 


ci. This is the ſame Petillius, of whom 


he ſpeaks in his fourth Satire, and who; 
as we have obſerved there, was accuſed of 
Having ſtolen a crown of gold out of the 
Capitol. Horace calls his cauſes cauſa dura; 
becauſe there were ſtrong preſumptions 
againſt him; and it would be a difficult| 
matter to bring him off. 

10 Pedius. This is, without doubt, the 
ſon of that Q, Padius whom Julius Cæſar 
made heir to the fourth part of his eſtate; 
and who was choſen conſul with Ofavizs, 
in room of Hirtius and Panſa. 

11 Corvinus. . Meſſala Corvinus, no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by his eloquence than by his 
noble birth. He was deſcended from the 

famed Yulerius Poplicala. Quintilian gives the 
following judgment of him in the firſt 
Chapter of his roth Book. Ar Meſſala niti- 
dus & cardidus, & quodammed? pre ſe ferens 
in dicends nobilitatem - ſuam, wiribus Minor. 
t The ſtyle of Meſala is Elear and correct; 
« he ſpeaks with a dignity anſwerable to 
« his noble birth, but comes ſhort of the 
„ frength and vigor of Cicero.“ 
12 Lie the inhabitants of Canufium. Ca- 

miſium had been built by Diomedes. Herace 
himſelf tells us ſo in his fifth Satire. Be- 
fades the original Greek inhabitants, there 
were a great many others from different 
parts of Jcaiy that had ſettled in it, who 
froke the Latin tongue, By this means their 
language was a mixture of Greek and Latin; 


but ſo that they ſpoke neither the one nr 
the other of them right, as is always the 
caſe with ſtrangers. Vrgi, in like manner, 
calls the Tyrians, bilingues, ZEneid, J. 
Tyrisſque bilingues. Becauſe their language 
was a mixture of Phtenician and African. 

13 Romulus. It was fit he ſhould appear 
rather than any other Deity, becauſe he 
was Chiefly intereſted that his deſcendants 
might not cultivate any other tongue to 
the negle& of their own. Heinfius remarks, 
that Horace had here probably in his eye 3 
dream of Ennius, who, in the beginning of 
his Annals, ſays, 

Viſus Homerus adeſſe poeta. | 

14 When dreams are true» Apolloniut, it 

his Philoſtiatus, tells us, that the interpre- 


ters of dreams made it their firſt queſtion, 


when the viſion happened? For if it wa 


towards the morning, they conjeQured, 


that the dream was true; becauſe chen the 
ſoul is diſengaged from the vapours of 
wine and food, Ovid makes Hero thus 
write to Leander. : 

Famgue ſub Aurord, jam dormitante /ucerna; 

Tempore quo cerni ſomnia vera ſolent. 
te Before the riſing of Aurora, my lamp 
4c yielding only a glimmering light, at the 
« time when our dreams are true. 

Is Alpinuss Cruquizs fancies, that b 
Alpinis we are here to nnderſtand Corrs? 
Gallus. But it is not to be thought that 4 
race would have ſpoken ſo diſreipe tially , 

4 
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Scilicet oblitus patriæque, patriſque, Latinè * parrie, patriſqut La- 
Cim Pedius cauſas exſudet Poplicola atque __ por egy a 
Corvinus; patriis intermiſcere petita verbis patriir, mers 
Verba foris malis, Canufini more bilinguis ? 30 | bg Cannſini 3 
Atqui ego cum Græcos facerem, natus mare citra, |,” Pedins Poplicole 


. , of atque Corvinus exſu- 
Verſiculos; vetuit me tali voce Quirinus det cauſas ? 425 


Poſt mediam noctem viſus, cum ſomnia vera: cum ego, natus citra 

In filvam non ligna feras inſaniùs, ac ſi * 
. - , o 

Magnas Græcorum malis implere catervas. 5 |wiſus po/t mediam nec- 


Turgidus Alpinus jugulat dum Memnona, dumg ; 2 cam ſomnia ** 
unt, vetuit me ta 

Diffingit Rheni luteum caput, hæc ego ludo, 1 nde 
Quæ nec 4 in æde ſonent certantia, judice 'Tarpa ; | feras ligna in filvam, 


Nec redeant iterum atque iterum ſpectanda theatris. | / malis implere 
Arguta meretrice potes, Davoque Chremeta 40 mag nas catervas 


d . Grecorum. Dum tur 
Eludente ſenem, comis garrire libeltos, gidus Alcinus jugulat 


Unus vivorum, Fundani. Pollio regum — dumgue 
Facta canit pede ter percuſſo. Forte epos acer, 22 pay =" 2 
que nec ſonent certantia in æde, Tarpd judice; nec redeant ſpactanda theatris iterum gtque 
xerum. Tu, Fundani, unus vivorum, pctet comis garrire libellos, arguts meretrice Dawoque 
eludente ſenem Chremeta. Pallio canit facta regum pede ter percufſes Varius acer ducit efosy 
ut forte nemo. Camenæ 


Latini, Bent/. + tali me, 1d. t neque, 1d, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


an excellent poet, the friend of Virgil, and M. ſarum, qud convenire poctæ ſalebant, 9 
at the ſame time of great authority in the ite recitare, que niſi @ Tarps aut alio cri- 
ſtate ; for he was governor of Ze ypt. Al-|tico, qui numero erant quinque, probarentur, in 
pinus is the real name of a poet; he wrote ſſcenam non deferebantur. ** Metius Tarpa 
a tragedy which he called Memnon, in imi-|** was a celebrated critic, and conſtantly 
tation of the Memnon of ZEſchylus; but the|** preſent at the recitals of the poets, 
whole was ſo bombaſt, extravagant, and in-“ which was commonly done in the tem- 
judicious, that Horace ſays, Memnen died by“ ple of jello or the Muſes, where poets 
the hands of the poet, without waiting for|** met together, and read over their pieces 
the ſtroke from Achilles, Memnon was the|** before the five judges appointed for 
ſon of Aurora, and king of /Zthiopia, who, “ that purpoſe, which, unleſs approved by 
going to the aſſiſtance of the Trojans, was|** them, were not allowed to be acted in 
lain by Acbilles, % public.“ Yoſus conjectures, that theſe 
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16 Difturbs the muddy ſources of the Rhine. ſive judges were eſtabliſhed at Rome, in | 
Alpinus, not contented with writing trage- jimitation of thoſe at Athens and in * 1 
iy, attempted alſo an heroic poem upon |who examined ſuch pieces as were to F 
the German war. In this, he had given a|produced on the theatre, and were the ſame 1 


deſcription of the Rhine, but ſo wretched, [in number. 

that the river was hardly to be known. 18 Fundarius. He is known only by this 

His treſies were tained with mud, and his |elogium- of Horace. This paſſage refers to 

waters troubled, This is the meaning of [the Andria of Terence, where Chremes is —— 

difingit luteum caput. | deceived by the artifices of Dawus. | 
17 Tarpa. etius Tarpa, one of the 19 Pollio, A celebrated tragic poet. 

five judges eſtabliſhed to decide upon the Pede ter percuſſs. In iambics; which con- 

merit of authors. The old ſcholiaſt gives ſiſted of only three meaſures; of two feet 

the following account, which, no doubt, |each. | | 

he had from ſome ancient tradition. Me- 20 Yarius. Famed for epic poetry; he 

N wit judeæ criticus, auditor aſſiduus\was one - thoſe to whom the reviſal of bi 

tum & pottarum, in ade Apdllinjs jeu the neid was committed. 1 

Vor. II. n | G #1 The 4 
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98 HORACE“''s SATIRE. Book l. 
acts of kings in lofty iambics. Varius “ carries off the prize 
of epic poetry. The rural Nymphs** ſmile upon Virgil, and 
45 have adorned him with all their charms. Satire attempted in 
vain by Varro Atacinus *, and ſome others, was that in which! 
found I could fucceed beſt, yet always acknowledging myſelf 
much inferior to Lucilius, whom I own for the inventor of this 
. ſpecies of poetry; nor would I upon any account dare to take 
from his head the garland which he wears with fo much honor 
and applauſe. 
But I have faid that he flows with a muddy current, and that 
along with what is good in him there are many things to be re- 
jected. Tell me, you who are fo knowing, did you never yet 
meet with any thing to . cenſure in the great Homer? Did 
courtly Lucilius change nothing in the tragedies of Attius ? 
Does he not take the Token to laugh at ſome bad lines in En- 
nius “; when, at the fame time, he Peaks of himſelf, as one not 
above thoſe he cenſures ? Why may not I alfo have the liberty, 
in reading over the writings of Lucilius, to examine whether it 
was owing to want of genius, or the harſhneſs of the fubjects, 
that his verfes are fo incorrect and unharmonious ? As if any 
one could think it enough to join together ſix feet, and, fatisfied 
with this, pride himſelf in writing two hundred verſes before 
. ſupper, and as many after ; like Caſſius the Tufcan, whoſe fer- 
tile genius, more rapid than an impetuous ſtream, produced ſo 
many books, that, as fame reports, he periſhed in a conflagration 
of his own works, | 
It is granted, that Lucilius is a courtly and pleafant writer; it is 
65 granted, that he is more poliſhed than the firſt author of this 
kind of verſe unknown to the Greeks ; yea, than all the tribe of 
poets that went before him: yet, had fate referved him for the. 
preſent age, he would have retrenched much of what he wrote; 
70 have fpared nothing ſuperfluous ; and in writing would have often 
ſcratched his head, and gnawed his nails to the quick. 
_ He who deſires that his works ſhould be read more than once 
with pleafure, muſt often turn the ſtyle**; and, contented my l 
| e 


ANNOTATIONS. 


21 The rural Nymphs, For Virgil at this | ments of his ſtill remaining, He was alſe 
time had writ only his Eclogues andjthe author of ſome comedies. 
Georgics. 24 Ennizss Was one of the beſt Runs? 

21 Varro Atacinuss Whom: we are to poets. He wrote annals in hexamete! 
take care not to confound with Terentius verſe; alſo an heroic poem, in honor e 
Parro, who writes De Re Riſticd. This Scipio Af icanus. | ; 
here ſpoken of was of a place named Atax, 25 Caſſius. He was of the number ©: 
in Narbonneſe Gaul. | | thoſe who conſpired againſt Ceſar, and fol- 
27 Attiui. A tragic poet, who came {lowed Brutus. After the death of Su 
next after Pacuwicns, We have ſome frag- | ** 
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| gaudentes rure annue- 


Ut nemo, V arius dueit. Molle atque facetum | t 

JT: | 5 runt Þirgilio malle at- 
Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camenæ. 43 foreram. Yarewa 
Hoc erat, experto fruſtra V arrone Atacino, ; Atacino experts ff 
Atque quibuſdam aliis, meliùs quod ſeribere paſſem, 3 n g-i01fdam 
Inventore minor; neque ego illi detrahere auſim 5, yn . = 
Hzrentem capiti multa cum * laude coronam. : 

At dixi fluere hunc lutulentum, ſæpè ferentem 50 in derrabere ill 
Plura quidem tollenda relinquendis. A:zc, quæſo, 22 
Tu nihil in magno doctus reprendis Homero ? A. dixi Burc fucre lus 
Nil comis tragici mutat Lucilius Atti? tulentur, Jag quiders 
Non ridet verſus Enni gravitate minores ; 2 
Cùm de ſe loquitur, non ut majore reprènſis? 55 fue, 1 doftur be- 
Quid vetat & noſmet, Lucili ſcripta legentes, prendis nil in magno 
Quærere num illius, num rerum dura negarit | puny - 3 
Verſiculos natura magis factos, & euntes eri Ar ? An mri 
Molliùs? At fi quis, pedibus quid claudere ſenis, 4 wrrſus gra- 
Hoc tantùm contentus, amet ſcripſiſſe ducentos 60 — > 422 my 5 
Ante cibum verſus, totidem cœanatus; Etruſci majore re renfis Quid 
Quale fuit Cafs1, rapido ferventius amni, vrtat & mnoſriety, Je- 
Ingenium, capſis quem fama eſt eſſe libriſque genres ferigea Laciliis 


— i age , guercre num illius 
Ambuſtum propriis. Fuerit Lucilius, inquam, K 


Comis & urbanus; fuerit limatior idem, 65 tura negdrit werſiculss 
Quim rudis & Græcis intacti carminis auctor, , oy 3 
Quamque poetarum ſeniorum turba: ſed ille, conrrntes boc tantdm, 


di foret hoc noſtrum fato dilatus in xvum, . quid ſenis pc- 
Detereret ſibi multa; recideret omne quod ultra „ ang Lie 
Perfectum traheretur; & in verſu faciendo 70 'cibum, W e 
Sæpè caput ſcaberet, vivos & roderet ungues. natus; quale fuit inge- 


pe ſtylum vertas, iterum quæ — legi fint | Etruſci Calſi, 


6 | * ferventius rapids am- 
deripturus; neque, te ut miretur turba, labores, js guem fama oft am- 
Contentus paucis lectoribus. An tua demens  buſtum eſſe cafſis li- 
| briſque proprits. Lu- 
cillus fuerit, inguam, comis & urbanus ; fuerit idem limatior, quam auftor carminis rudis & ine 
te; Cræcis, guamgue turba ſeniorum portarum : fed ille, fi foret dilatus fato in hocneftrum avumy 
detereret multa ibi; recideret omne quod traberetur ultra perfeftum & in faciendo wverſu ſæp 
ſeaberet caput, & roderer wives ungues. Sape wertas ſtylum, ſcripturus qua digha ſint legi 
erum z neque labores, ut turba miretur te, immo contentus eris paucis lectoribus. An 


* cum multi, Bentl, 


ANNOTATIONS. 
ke joined with Pomfey, and at laſt offered 26 Muſt often turn the ſlyle. The an- 


kimſelf to Antony, to whom he was of great cients wrote upon tables covered with wax, 
ſervice, He was all his life the declared and made uſe of an inſtrument called a 
enemy of Auguſtus. After the defeat of ſtyle, pointed at the one end, and flat at 
Artec, he retired to Athens. Auguſtus gave the other; when what they had written 
'arui orders to go and put him to death. did not pleaſe them, they blotted it cut 
Vars; obeyed, and after he had ſlain him, with the fiat end of the inſtrument. 

let fire to his books and papers, among 
hich be was conſumed. | G 2 


27 Art, 44. 
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HHORACE' SATIREs. Boox |, 


few choice readers, deſpiſe the empty applauſes of the croud, 
75 Have you the fooliſh vanity to wiſh that your verſes may be read 
in the public ſchools? My taſte is of a very different kind: 
it is enough if the knights give their approbation ; as ſaid once 
the bold comedian Arbuſcula “, deſpiſing the mob, who had 
hiſſed her off the ſtage. Shall I be TE at what ſuch an in- 
ſect as PantiJius** ſays of me ? Shall what Demetrius ſpeaks of me 
in my abſence, give me any diſturbance ? Is it in the powei 
of pitiful Fannius, that aſſiduous paraſite at the table of Hermo- 
enes Tigellius, to hurt me? Let Plotius, and Varius, Mæcenas 
Virgil, and Valgius, Fuſcus, and the good Octavius , with both 
the Viſci, approve of theſe : without vanity ?, I mention alſo 
Pollio, Meſſala, and his brother, Bibulus, and Servius; to whom 
let be joined candid Furnius: let theſe, I ſay, with many others, 
men of great merit and my friends, whom out of prudence] 
avoid to mention, think well of my writings, it is all I aſk: 
theſe are the men I am moſt concerned to pleaſe ; and muſt 
| own, that nothing could mortify me more, than to be diſap- 
pointed. As for you, Demetrius and bo, nm, I leave you to 
lament and ſigh amidſt the circle of your female admirers **, 
Go boys quickly, and add this Satire alſo to thoſe I have 
already written. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


27 Arbuſcula. A celebrated comedian of 
that age. Atticus, in a letter to Cicero, aſks 
it Arbrſcula had done her part well in the 
Andromache of Ennivs, which the had lately 
acted. Cicero anſwers, Quæri nunc de Ar- 
cu; wald? placuit: ** You aſk concern- 
« ing .frb»ſcala ; ſhe plcaſed extremely.“ 


10 


80 


90 


30 Without vanity. Ambitione relegats, 
The word ambitis may here ſignify eithet 
Aattery or oſtentation. According to thr 
latter acceptation, Hyrace would ſay, I may 
alfo mention to you Pollio and Meſſala, with- 
out imputation of affecting to do myſelf 
honor by ſo great names. And this is the 


28 Pantilus. A buftoon, and great ene- 
my of Heoraccs whom he calls cimex, an in- 
ject, out of contempt. Fanzirs is the ſame 
of whom he ſpeaks in Satire IV, 

N Oftavivs, An excellent poet and 
kiftorian. The Vici were two brothers, and 
both ſenaters. Bibutus was the ſon of him 
that had been conful in 695, and S 
the ſon of Serwvius Sulpicius, who corieſpond- 
ed with Cicero. TFaurnius was conſul in the 
year 737, and equaiiy mafter of the pen 
and the ſword, All the reſt mentioned in 


this catalogue have been ſpoken of before. 


explication that Theadorus Marcilius gives 
into. Dut Dacier rejects this, as inconſiſt- 
ent with the reſpect due to Mecænat, who 
had been named before without any parti- 
cular marks of diſtinction. He thinks the 
firſt ſenſe the moſt natural, and obſerves, 
that Ciceros has aſhxed the ſame meaning to 
the word, in the 18th Epiſtle of his 13th 
Book. Faciamgue id quod debent facere ii, gui 
religiasè & ſine ambition? commendant : ©* I will 
© do what they ought to do, who prail* 
© ſincerely and without flattery.“ Sanad:sy 
however, fancies that we are to take abi: 


i2 


— 


Vilibus in ludis dictari carmina malis ? 75 

Non ego: nam ſatis eſt equitem mihi plaudere; ut 
audax, 

Contemptis aliis, exploſa Arbuſcula dixit. 

Men' moveat cimex Pantilius? Aut crucier *, quod 

Vellicet abſentem Demetrius? aut quod ineptus 


Fannius Hermogenis lædat conviva Tigelli? 80 


Plotius, & Varius, Mzcenas, V irgiliuſque, 
Valgius, & probet hæc Octavius optimus, atque 
Fuſcus, & hæc utinam Viſcorum laudet uterque : 
Ambitione relegatà, te dicere poſſum, 
Pollio; te, Meſſala, tuo cum fratre; ſimulque 85 
Vos Bibuli 4, & Servi; ſimul his te, candide Furni; 
Complures alios, doctos ego quos & amicos 
Prudens prætereo; quibus hc, ſint ? qualiacunque, 
Arridere velim; doliturus, ft placeant ſpe 
Deterius noſträ. Demetri, teque, Tigelli, 90 
Diſcipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 

I puer, atque meo citus hæc ſubſcribe libello. 
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demens malis tua car- 
mina diftari in wilibus 
ludis? Non ego: nam 
ſatis eft equitem plau- 


dere mibiz ut Arbuſ- 


cula exploſa audax 
dixit, alus contemptis. 
Pantiliuſne cimex mo- 
wveat me? Aut cru- 
cier, quid Demetrius 
wvellicet abſentem aut 
guid ineptus Fannius, 
convivua Hermogenis 
Tigelli, laedat 9 Plo- 
tius, & Varius, Mz- 
cenas, Virgiliuſgue, 
Valgius, & * optimus 
Ofavius probet bac, 
atque F o oi utinam 
ut & utergue Viſco- 
rum laudet bæc: am- 
bitione relegat, poſſum 


etiam dicere te, 0 


Pollio; te, Meſſala, 
cum fratre tue; fimul- 
que wos Bibuli, & 


Servi; & ſimul his te quoque, candide Furni; atque complures alios dofios & amicos, guos ego 


101 


rudens præteres; quibut welim hec, gualiacungue ſint, arridere ; doliturus, fi placeant deteri's 
xftr.? ſpe. Te, O Demetri, _—_ Tigelli, jubee plorare inter cathedras diſcitularum. I puer, 


argue Jubſeribe hec citus meo libello. 
* cruciet, Bentl. 


+ Bibule, Id. 


1 ſunt, Id. 


ANNOTATION S. 


in the ſame ſenſe as in Satire ſixth, where 
he ſays prawã ambitione procul, „ without 
« importunity or courtſhip.“ The reader 
may chooſe for himſelf. I have rendered 
it according to Marcilius. 

3t To lament and ſigb amidſt the circle of 
your female admirer:. Diſcipularum inter jubeo 
plorare cathedras. We have obſerved before, 
that Demetrius and T'igellivs were men of 
an effeminate turn, taken only with love- 
verſes, ſuch as thoſe of Calvus and Catullus. 
We may naturally conclude hence, that 
their chicf ſtudy was to fill their works 
with ſoft and tender ſentiments, and to 
gain the approbation of the ladies. 

3> Go ay. This verſe has the air of 


ene marching off in triumph, Horace was 


very ſenſible that his cauſe was good, and 
finithes his Satire in the ſame ſtrain as he 
began it. His deſign was to defend the 
cenſure he had paſſed upon Lucilius in the 
fourth Satire, and to ſhew what reaſons he 
had for continuing in the ſame mind. 
Lucilius was an author of great merit; he 
allows him to be the inventor of this kind 
of poetry, and that himſelf had done no 
more than improve upon his model, yet he 
was not abſolutely without faults; and, in 
cenſuring theſe, he did no more than uſe 
the ſame freedom with him, as he had 
done with others that went before him. 
This laſt line, therefore, contains a kind 
of ſubſcription to his former ſentiments 
and ſhews that he till perſiſted in them. 


The 
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oa HO RAC E's SATIRAESõ. Book |, 


The KEV. 


E have ſeen that Horace, in the fourth Satire of this Book, cen. 

ſures Lucilius for his incorrect verſification. This poet had 

many admirers at Rome, ſo zealous for his reputation, that they 
could not bear the leaſt hint, how juſt ſoever, to his prejudice, We 
may eaſily ſuppoſe therefore, that the liberty which our poet had 
taken with him, would give great offence; for men are not ſoon 
perſuaded to renounce the opinions they have once given into. They 
accuſed Horace of a malicious deſign to difcredit Lucilius, and raiſe 
bimſelf a character at his expence. The poet, however, conſcious 
of his innacence, and that he intended no more than to act the part 
of a candid 2nd juſt critic, writes this Satire in his own defence; 
and to ſhew upon what reaſons he founded his judgment, he endez- 
vours to eſtabliſh a juſtneſs of taſte in his countrymen, and points 
out what is blame-worthy in Lucilius, and what deſerving of praiſe, 
He proceeds afterwards to lay down ſome rules for correct writing; 
and ſhews how abſurd the reaſons were upon vrhich the admirers of 
Lucilius grounded their judgment: even that poet's own example 
juſtified him in the liberty which he took, who had in many things 
cen. 
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The K Ex. 


cenſured Attius and Ennius. In fine, after rendering to Lucilius all 
due juſtice, he allows that what he blamed in him, was more perhaps 
the fault of the times than of the man. The Muſes were then only 
in their infancy at Rome, and he was deſtitute of many helps, which 
he might have enjoyed in a better age, and which would have en- 
abled him to form a truer judgment of the perfection of a work. On 
this account he conjectures, that had he lived in the ſame age with 
himſelf, he would have taken more pains in his compoſitions, and 
cut off every thing that was ſuperfluous. He concludes with obſerv- 
ing, that but very few are true judges of merit ; that it matters little 
what the rabble and herd of critics ſay, provided we are approved of 
by men of a juſt taſte and diſcernment. | 
This Satire was compoſed after Virgil had written his Eclogues 
and Georgics, and probably before he had undertaken the Æneis. The 
nention he makes in it of the temple of Palating Apollo, has deter- 
mined ſome critics to fix it to the year 727, — that temple was 


not dedicated till the year 726. 
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THE SECOND BOOK 


OF 


. 1 K- #4 


0.& 11K 4 


He cannot, at preſent, follow the advice of Trebatius, to 


celebrate the actions of Auguſtus, and give over writing 
of ſatires. 


Hor. HE RE are ſome to whom I ſeem too bold in my ſatires 
who fancy, that I puſh the raillery too far, Others again 
think, there is no force in what I write, and that a thouſand ſuch 
lines might be ſpun out in a day. Tell me, Trebatius*, what 

5 had I belt do. | 

Tres, Why, even give it over altogether, 

Hor. How do you mean, that I write no more ? 

TREs. The very ſame, 

Hor, Let me die, if that were not the better way; but then 
I cannot ſleep. 

TREB, Not fleep ? anoint yourſelf with oil, and ſwim thrice 
over the T iber?, take a cheerful glaſs at night; and I will war- 

10 rant your cure, Or, if you are poſſeſſed with fo ſtrong an itch of 
writing, dare to ſing the praiſe of mighty Cæſar, where you may 
expect a full recompence for your labor. 

Hor, That's what I burn to do, but my ſtrength, good Tre- 
batius, will not bear me out: it is not for every one“ to deſcribe 
the battalions briſtling with pikes, or the expiring Gauls darting 

15 their broken ſpears, or the wounded Parthian falling headlong 
from his horſe, | IE T 
REB, 


INNOTATIONS. 


1 Tycbatius. This is C. Trebatius Tefta, | written, he muſt, by this time, have been 
the moſt celebrated lawyer of that age, as [of an advanced age, Horace applies to 
js evident from the letters which Cicero] him as one of great authority, on account 
wrote to him. He was greatly in fayor [of his age and kill in the law. He wa 
both wich Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus, As|farther a good judge of raillery, and hal 
he accompanied the firſt in his wars in [often uſed it with delicacy and ſucceſs. 
Gaul, thirty years before this Satire was 


> Sein 


TATIRAKNRUM 


LIBER SECUNDUS. 


SATIRA I. 


Datum à Trebatio conſilium de rebus geſtis Auguſti ſcribendis, & 
ſatird relinquenaa, ſe non ſequi poſſe oftenait. 


; ORD O. 
UNT quibus in ſatirà videar nimis acer, & ultra &, homines 


. . "| quibuswidear nimis 
Legem tendere opus. Sine nervis altera, quic- 7” Land, & ben. 


quid ſ4dere opus ultra lege. 
Compoſui, pars eſſe putat, ſimileſque meorum parece pars putat, 
Mille die verſus deduci poſſe. Trebati, — . 2 
Quid faciam præſcribe. Quieſcas. Ne faciam, [mille fimilts mecrum 
inquis, 5 deduci poſe uno die. 
Omnind verſus? Aio. Peream male, ſi non O Trebati, preſcribe 


< 8 . [quid faciam. Treb. 
Optimum erat; verum nequeo dormire. Ter uncti Ni. Hor. I- 


Tranſnanto Tiberim, ſomno quibus eſt opus alto, |9=:5, ne faciam omnird 


Irriguumque mero ſub noctem corpus habento. _ 2 
Aut, ſi tantus amor ſcribendi te rapit *, aude IO | non erat optimum; we- 
Cæſaris invicti res dicere, multa laborum _ * —_ 
Præmia laturus. Cupidum, pater optime, vires ans fads fare, — 
Deficiunt : neque enim quivis horrentia pilis ter tranſnamoTibcrim, 
Agmina, nec fractà pereuntes cuſpide Gallos, babentogue 4 ir - 
Aut labentis equo deſcribat t vulnera Parthi, 15 #447 Tere fub noc- 


tem. Aut, fi tantus 
amor ſcribendi rapit te, aude dicere res invicti Cæſaris, laturus multa præmia laboris. Hor. O 


time pater, wires deficiunt me cupidum 5 neue enim quivis deſcribat agmina borrentia pilis, 
nec Galles pereuntes fratt4 cuſpide, aut vulnera Parthi labentis eguo. 


8 * 
—— — — — — —— — > 
. - - 25 — aw — a” 


2mm, 


— 9 . "0 
2 K anon" Ae A I; —— 2 — . 


9 capit, Del. + deſeribit, 74. 


ANNOTATIONS, 


2 Swim thrice over the Tiber. Ter unctiſ was what of all things he moſt delighted 
tranſnanto Tiberim. Horace makes Trebatius| in, as is evident from Cicero's letters to 
anſwer in the common Kyle of lawyers z him. 
or tranſnanto and habento are law-terms.| 3 It is not for every one. The very men- 

nere is great humor and propriety ia tion of the exploits of Auguſtus inſpires Ho- 
this anſwer of Trebatius, for ſwimming! race with more than ordinary poetic fire, 
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TREB. But you may celebrate his juſtice and bravery, as d 


old the wiſe Lucilius* praiſed 


theſe pacific virtues in Scipio, 


Ho. I will not be wanting, when occaſion offers: Horace, 
words ſhall never force themſelves upon Cæſar, but at a ſeaſon tg 
20 be favorably heard; for ill-timed praiſe he rejects with ſcorn and 


contempt 5: 
TREB. How much better 


this, than to expoſe in bitter ling 


Pantolabus* the buffoon, or profligate Nomentanus ? This 
alarms every one on his own account, and, though untouched, he 


is ſure to hate you heartily, 


Hor. What would you have me do? Milonius?, as ſoon as his 
25 head is heated with wine, and the lamps appear double, falls to 


_— 
eggs 


many minds. 


: Caſtor delights in horſes ; his brother from the ſame 
oves nothing ſo much as boxing. 


As many men, ſo 


My genius leads me to write verſes in the man- 


ner of Lucilius, who could do more this way than us both®. The 


aithful friends ; and whether 


30 mood man committed all his ſecrets to his papers, as to ſo many 


his affairs went well or ill“, he 


ſought after no other confidents: hence it come to paſs, that the 
old man's life ** appears as {trongly marked in his works as if de- 
ſcribed in ſome conſecrated picture. I march in his ſteps, whether 

of Lucania or Apulia is hard to ſay**: for the Venufian *? peafant 

35 tills the land upon the frontiers of both provinces, ſent hither (a 


old tradition has it) upon the expulſion of the Sabines, to prevent 


the 


ANNOTATIONS. 


The ſtyle is elevated and noble. Critics 
have not failed to obſerve, that in this 
very paſſage, where he fo modeſtly declines 
the talk of epic poetry, he ſhews that he 
had a genius equal to it. 

4 Lucilias This poet, befides his Sa- 
tires, wrote alſo a poem upon Sci Afri- 
canus, the Son of Paulus Æmilius, where he 
celebrated, in a particular manner, his va- 
lour and juſtice. 

He rejecis with ſcorn and contempt. Cui 
mal: ſi palpere, recalcitrat. This is a me- 
taphor taken from noble ſprightly horſes, 
_ who ſuffer themſelves with pleaſure to be 
ca:eſſed by a delicate ſkilful hand, but 
wince and kick at thoſe that touch them 
roughly. 

6 Partaiabus, He refers to theſe verſes 
of the eighth Satire of the firſt Book. 

Hec miſeræ jlebi flabat commune ſepulchrum, 

 Paniclabo ſcurræ, Nomentaneque nepoti. 

7 M.lonius. Horace does nat attempt to 
defend ſatire againſt Trebatius; that was not 
his deſign; he only endeavours to excuſe it. 
He tells us, that he could not ſleep with- 
out it; that he was fit for nothing elſe : 


=_ 


every one has his humors; and his was to 
copy Lucilivs, It is probable that this Mil- 
nius was a perſon of ſome conſideration. 
8 His brother from the ſame. egg. The 

poets feigned that Caſtor and Pallax ſprung 
from an egg, becauſe Fupiter transformtd 
himſelf into a ſwan, when he appeared to 
Leda. | 

9 }J/ho could do more this way than us ball. 
Neoſtrim melioris utrogue. Ratgerfids proves, 
that this way of ſpeaking was frequent in 
converſation, when any perſon was men- 
tioned whoſe character commanded reſpedts 
Thus Lucretius, iii. 1038. 
Lumina ſis oculis etiam bonus Ancu religuit, 
Nui melior multis, quam tu, fuit, imprebe, 

rebus. 

10 Whether bis affairs went 4vell or il. 
Lucilius wrote, as one may ſay, for the 
pleaſure of writing, and never retouched o 
corrected his works. Whether in the hu- 
mor or not, he ſtill employed his time in 
verſifying. Hence it happens, that in rea- 
ing his works, one may obſerve great if. 
equalities,and be able todiftinguiſh his good 


— 


and bad days, when things went well - 
| I! 


it. 


Millia. 


ceps: 


fama wetus eft ), 


ill with him: and this is what Horace 
means, when he tells us, that he hath left 
us à picture of himſelf in his writings. 
The votive pictures were in uſe among the 
Romans, not only on occaſion of fad and 
calamitous accidents, as diſeaſes, and ſhip- 
wrecks; but alſo on account of any ſignal 
piece of good fortune. | 

il The old man's life. All the world 
agrees, that Lucilius was born in the both 
year of the city. It is plain from his writ- 
ings, that he lived till the 66och ; for he 
Ipcaks of the ſumptuary law of Licinius, 
which was not made till the year 658 or 
659. It js poſſible, that he may have lived 
ſeveral years after this, and have been about 
ſixty when he died. Horace therefore had 
£00d reaſon to call him ſenex, an old man. 
E:ſebirs is evidently miſtaken, in allowing 

im to haye lived no more than 46 years. 


A 


g. I. QUINTI HORATII FLACCI, 


Attamen & juſtum poteras & ſcribere fortem, 
Scipiadam ut ſapiens Lucilius. Haud mihi deero, 
Cùm res ipſa feret: niſi dextro tempore, Flacci 
Yerba per attentam non ibunt Cæſaris aurem; N 
Cui male fi palpere, recalcitrat* undique tutus. 20 Hor. Hand deero mi- 
Quanto rectius hoc, quam triſti lædere verſu 
Pantolabum ſcurram, Nomentanumque +4 nepotem ? |per artentam 
Cum - — timet, quanquam eſt intactu 


Quid faciam ? Saltat Milonĩus t, ut ſemel ito 
Acceiſit fervor capiti, numeruſque lucernis: 
Caſtor gaudet equis; ovo prognatus eodem, 
Pugnis. uot capitum vivunt, totidem ſtudiorum 
Me pedibus delectat claudere verba 

Luciii ritu, noſtriim melioris utroque. 

Vie velut fidis arcana ſodalibus olim 230 Hor. 
Credebat libris; neque, ſi male geflerat || uſquam, 
Decurrens aliò, neque ſi bene : quo fit, ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti deſcripta tabella | numeruſgue lucernis x 
Vita ſenis. Sequor hunc, Lucanus an Appulus, an- C gender equis; 


Nam Venuſinus arat finem ſub utrumque eolonus, fit. 
Miſſus ad hoc pulſis (vetus eſt ut fama) Sabellis, 


me claudere verba edibus ritu Lucilii, melioris utroque nflriims, Ille credebat olim arcana libris, 
velut fidis ſadalibus; ns . 2 decurrens aliv, fi ben geſſerut, neque fi male : quo fit, ut 
emnis vita ſenis pateat weluti deſcripta wotiud tabelld. 

an Atpulus; nam Venuſinus calonus arat ſub utrumgue finem, miſſus ad hoc pulſis Sabellis ( ut 
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Treb. Attamen fe- 
teras ſcribere & juſtur 
| tem, "<7 

Lucilius ſcripſit Sci- 
piadam(Scipionem.) 


hi, cùm ipſa res feret ; 
werba 12 — 
aurem 
Cæſaris, nifs dextro 
tempore; cui fi pal- 
pere mal?, recalcitrar 
ſeutus undigue. Trab. 
25 Quant rectius eſt Vac, 
— 2 WER 
antolubum ſcurram, 
Nomentanumgue nepo - 
tem? cum quiſſue, 
quanquam intactus ef, 
1 ibi, & dit - 
aid faciam ? 
Miata „ ſemel 
ut fervor acceſſit ca- 
piti 140 per vinum, 


ui fuit prognatus eo- 

3 | an , gaudet pup - 
Quot capitumy 
totidem wivunt millia 
udiorum. Delefat 


Ego hunc ſeguor, anceps an Lucanus ſim 


® recalcitret, Bentl. + Nomentanumve, Id. | t Millonius, Id. || ceſſerat, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


12 Whether of Lucania or Apulia is hard 
to ſay. Sanaden obſerves in this whole paſ- 
ſage a nice and concealed raillery againſt 
Lueilius. We have before taken notice of 
the inequality of his writings, and his neg- 


le& to conſult the proper time when his 


genius was free and yigorous. He was alſo 
remarkable for another fault, of dwelling 
too long upon trifles, and amuſing himſelf 
with eyery little ſtory that came in his 
way, often to the neglect of the main ſub- 
ject. To make this defect the more ap- 
parent, and expoſe it in all its ridicule, 
Horace gives a ſpecimen of it in the man- 
ner of Lucilius. No one knew better than 
our poet how to gain his point, in the 
moiſt delicate way. | 

13 Venuſium, was a city of the Samnites, 
as is evident from Strabo. It was fituated 
upon the frontiers of Lucania and Apulia 3 


whence 


» a> efiror — . K — ˙ 2 
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the enemy from entering the Roman territories- through ty 
empty tract, or perhaps to keep an eye upon the Leucanians yy 
Apulians, who were often engaged in bloody wars with the Re. 
mans. Be that as it will, my pen ſhall never be drawn fit 


40 againſt any one living, but ſhall 
ſcabbard ; which why ſhould I think of unſheathing, unlch 
attacked by furious banditti? Great Jupiter, king and fathe, 


guard me like a fword in the 


grant that my weapon may periſh with ruſt ; and that none 


provoke me who am naturally fond of peace ! But whoever one: 
45 rouzes me (I tell him he had better deſiſt), he ſhall ſoon te. 
pent his folly, and be chronicled in ditty over all the lanes jy 


town. 


Servius ** when provoked threatens an action and the judge, 


urn; Canidia “, daughter of Albutius, hath poiſons in {tore fe 


her enemies; Turius“ makes you dread the loſs of your ſuit, i 
50 depending before the court where he fits as judge. 
endeavours: to make himſelf dreaded by that in which his chief 


ſtrength lies ; it is the way pointed out to us 


you may eaſily learn with me. 


The wolf truſts in his teeth, the 
bull in his horns: whence this but from inftin&t ? Truſt prof 


gate Scæva“ with his long-lived mother. 
TRB. His pious hand will never be ſtained with any crime. 


56 Hor. Wonderful, no doubt! Does the wolf attack with hi 
heels, or the ox with his teeth? Some hemlock, however, piouſly 
mixed with her honey ſhall do the old woman's buſineſs, In 


brief, whether it prove my lot to eh a happy old age, or death 
already hovers round me with his b 


poor, at Rome, or an exile; whatever my conditition of life be, 


write I will. 


50 TREB. I am afraid, my fon, you will be but ſhort-lived; ! 
tremble leſt ſome of your friends among the great kill you with 


cold look l. 


Hor. How? when Lucilius before me wrote in the ſame 
ſtrain, and boldly pulled off the maſk, where baſeneſs lurked under 

©5 a falſe ſhew of beauty: did Lzlius , or he who deſervedly gained 
the name of Africanus from the overthrow of a take 
offence 


ANNOTATIONS. 


whence Horace makes it doubtful which of 
thef> two provinces he belongs to. The 
Romans, in a war With the Searnites, drove 
them out of the city, and planted in it a 
Reman colony, to hinder them from retak- 
ing it, and making incurſions into Latium, 
as they had done formerly. 

® 14 Servius. A ectebrated informer, who 
threatened all that offended him, in the 
teaſt triſte, with an action. The urn was 
that into which the judges threw their ſuf- 
iragas when they abſolved or condemned. 


} 


Every one 


nature herſelf, 2; 


ack wings; whether rich, or 


Is Canidia. See what we have ſald of 
her in the eighth Batire of the firſt Book. 


Who this Albutius her father was, is not 


certainly known. 


16 Turivzs, A ſelfiſh and revengeſul 
ſenator, who commonly threatened his 
enemies with the loſs of their ſuit. 

17 Scæva. He is no farther known than 
by what Horace ſays of him. Horace means 
by this paſſage, that wicked men, in per- 
petrating the vileſt of crjmes, follow the! 


particular humors. 


33 K;, 


Sar. I. 
Qud ne per vacuum Romano incurreret hoſtis; | 
Sive quod Appula gens, ſeu quod Lucania bellum : 
Incuteret violenta. Sed hic ſtylus haud petet ultro 
Quemquam animantem, & me veluti cuſtodiet 
enſis | | 40 
Vagina tectus; quem cur diſtringere coner, 
Tutus ab infeſtis latronibus ? O pater & rex, 
Jupiter, ut pereat poſitum rubigine telum; 
Nec quiſquam noceat cupido mihi pacis ! At ille, 
Qui me commorit (melius non tangere clamo), 45 
Flebic, & inſignis tota cantabitur urbe. 
Servius iratus leges minitatur & urnam; 
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gud beſtis ne incurreret 
fer vacuum Romano 
agro; ffoe'qntd gerg 
Afputa, ſen quid La- 
cania violenta incuteret 
bellum. Sed hic ſtylus 
haud ultry petet 2 
quam aniriartem, & 
euſtodict me veluti ens 
tectus vaginã; quent 
cur coner diſtringere, 
tutus ab latronibus in- 
teſtis? O pater & rex, 
Jupiter, faxis ut te- 
lum Peſitum fereat 


Canidia Albuti, quibus eſt inimica, venenum 3 
Grande malum Turius, {1 quis + ſe judice certet. 
Ut quo quiſque valet ſuſpectos terreat, utque 50 
Imperet hoc natura potens, fic collige mecum. 
Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit: unde niſi intus 
Monſtratum? Scævæ vivacem crede nepoti 
Matrem. Nil faciet ſceleris pia dextera. Mirum ! 
Ut t neque calce lupus quemquam, neque dente pe- 
tit bos: 55 

Sed mala tollet anum vitiato melle cicuta. 

Ne longum faciam, ſeu me tranquilla ſenectus 
ExpeCtat, ſeu mors atris circumvolat alis; 

ives, inops, Romæ, ſeu fors ita juſſerit, exul 
Quiſquis erit vitæ, ſcribam, color. O puer, ut {1s 60 
Vitalis metuo; & majorum ne quis amicus 
Frigore te feriat. Quid ? cum eſt Lucilius auſus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem, 
Detrahere & pellem, nitidus qua quiſque per ora || . 
Cederet, introrſum turpis: num Lzlius, aut * qui 65 
Duxit ab oppreſs4 meritum Carthagine nomen, 


ls; 
componere carmina in bunc morem operis, 


+ quid, Bentl. 1 ni, Id. ll in, 14. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
8 Kill you with a cold Took. Ne quis 


preſſion not very common. To look cold upon 


frigus in the ſame ſenſe in his 122d Epiſtle: both, in their time, 


rubigine; nec quifquam 
| rocear mibi ci pido ta- 
cis] At ille, qui come 
i morit me ( clamo melius 
eſſe non tangere ), fle- 
bit, & inſignis canta < 
Litur tote urbe, Ser- 
Iwirs iratus minita- 
tur leges & urnamz 
Canidia Abuti filia 
| minitatur wenrenum 
his, quibus eff inimicaz 
Turius grande malum 
minitatur, /i guis 
certet ſe judice. L 
vero guiſque terreat 
ſuſpect᷑os gus walet, ut- 
que potens narura im- 
peret boc, collige fic 
mecum. Lupus petic 
dente, taurus cornu 2 
unde hoc monſtratum 
niſi intis £ Crede vi- 
vacem matrem Scave 
nepoti. Treb. Pia ejus 
dextra faciet nil ſcele- 
ris. Hor. An mirum? 
ut neque lufus petit 


quemuam calce, neque bos dente: ſed cicuta mala melle vitiato tullet anum. Ie fac ian lungum, 
ſeu tranquilla ſeneFtus expectat me, ſeu mors circumwvslat atris alis; num dives, inp:, Roma, 
jeu fi . ita juſſerit, exul; quiſquis erit color vitæ, ſcribam. Treb. O puer, metuo ut fis ta- 
ne quis amicus majorum feriat te #', ar Hor. Nuid ? cum Lucilius primus auſ.us eff 
detrabere pellem, qud quiſque cederet nitidus per ora, 

turpis introrsiim : num Lælius, aut qui duxit meritum nomen ab oppreſſa Cartbagixe, 


* &, Ju. 


19 Lelius. C. Lælius, ſurnamed the Wide, 
emicus majorum, inſtead of Ne quis ex ma- whom Cicero makes'the ſpeaker, in his Dia- 
Joribus tuis amiciss Frigore ferire is an ex-|logue upon Friendſhip, and Publius Scipio 
. LE milianus, who was called Africanus, from 
bim, to fall into diſgrace with. Seneca uſes his having deſtroyed Carthage, They were 
great ornaments to 
Recitabar Montanus Fulius carmen telerabilis learning, and contributed much to the re 
teta, & qgzicitia Tiberii netus, & frigore. en of taſte at Rome, | 
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offence at his freedom? Did they take part with Metellus* ,, 

Lupus , fo unmercifully expoſed in his ſatires? Regarding on 
70 virtue and her adherents, he ſpared neither the great men, ng 
the people of whatever tribe **, And yet this valiant Scipio and 
mild Lælius, when they withdrew from buſineſs and the public 
theatre of the world, were wont to trifle and divert themſclye; 
with him ** whole eveni while their ſupper of herbs any 
roots was getting ready. Such as I am, though inferior to Lu- 
cilius ** in genius and quality, yet even envy muſt acknowledge 
that I have lived in ſome degree of reputation with the great; 

$ 


75 


— 
Lens | 


and ſeeking where to fix her baneful teeth“, ſhall find me al C 
over inacceſſible. This, T rebatius, is my laſt reſolve ; to which, I. 
unleſs you adviſe ſomething better, I am determined firmy s N 
adhere, | | L 
Bo Tres. It is well; only beware, that through ignorance of s 


— 
— 


the laws you do not bring yourſelf into a premunire : whorver, 
ſay they, writes ill verſes ** upon another, an action ay be 
Brought againſt him. 


Hor. 


ANNOTATION 8, 


20 Metellut. There were many of this | 
name in Luciltus's time, and all of the 
ſame family. It is not eaſy to learn from 
the fragments that remain of Lucilius, 
which of theſe it was, that he attacked in 
His ſatires. Critics are generally inclined 
to think that it was Q. Cecilius Metellus 
Numidicus. Probably the victories of Scipio 
over Carthage, and thoſe of Mectrilus over 
Feugurtha, had raiſed ſome jealouſics be- 
tween theſe two great men, And this might 
de the cauſe of Lucilius's hatred again the 
latter. 

21 DLupus.- P. Rutilius Lupus, who was 
Conſul in the year of the city 663. The 
poet had uſed him extremely ill in his ſa- 
tires, even to the accuſing him of impiety, 
as is evident by the following fragment; 
Tubulus fi Lucius unguam, 

Si Lupus, aut Carbo, aut Neptuni filius Divo: 
Ee putõſſet, tam impiu aut perjurus fuiſfet. 

« If Lucius Tubulus, Lupus, Carbo, or 
de the ſon of Neptune had any belief of the 
« Gods, would they be ſo impious and 
« perjured ?** This Lupus was lain in a 
battle againſt the Marſi, which he engaged 
in, contrary to the auſpices, 


| 


Tue, if he writes ill verſes /; but if good, he ſhall be 
praiſed even by Cæſar himſelf. 
cenſure, the judges will laugh“ at the humor, tear the indict- 
ment in pieces, and acquit you of the charge, 


If 


you laſh a man who merits 


22 The great men, and people of cob 
tribe. Ic is plain from wha! remains to ui 
of Lucilius, that he did not ſpare th great. 
Beudes Merellus 1:4 Lupus, already men- 
tione , he attacked alſo Mrtin: Scæ vd, 
Titus Albutius, Torguatus, £1:rcus Carbs 
Lucius Tubulus, Publius Gal':nius, Caiut 
Caſſius, Lucius 'atta, Cladius Aſellus, Ar- 
t. Optmius, Nomentanus, Caivs Cert ut In- 
dex, Trebellius, Publius Pawus T uditaniis 
And not ſatisfied with this, he run through 
all the thirty-five tribes, one after an- 
other. 

23 Were wont to trifle and divert ben- 
ſelves ⁊uith bim, & c. The friendihip of Le» 
lius and Scifio do great honor to Luci. 
One cannot but have a pleafure in: bierving 
theſe two great men, who bor fach an im- 
portant part in public, Jaying aſide =“ 
conſtraint and reſerv2 in pr 20d 
deſcending to play with their fend like 
children. it is not however for every one 
to imitate them; for few have the talent 
of entering into familiarity without bring- 
ing themſelves into contempt. 

24 Inferior to Lucilius, æc. Lucilius wid 


2 Reman knight, and of quality, being de- 


PR Toa Tn 22 


0 ſcendes 


abb iim 8 — 


Ingenio offenti ? aut læſo doluere 


Decoqueretur olus, ſoliti. 
quamvis 


Invidia; 


Offendet ſolido. 


fragili quærens illidere 
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Famoſiſque Lupo cooperto verſibus? Atqui 
Primores populi arripuit, populumque tributim, 
Scilicet uni æquus virtuti atque ejus amicis. 
Quin, ubi ſe a vulgo & ſcenã in ſecreta remorant 
Virtus Scipiadæ & mitis fapientia Læli, 

Nugari eum illo & diſcincti ludere, donec 


Quicquid ſum ego, 


Infra Lucili cenſum ingeniumque, tamen me 
Cum magnis vixifle invita fatebitur uſque 


Niſi quid tu, docte Trebati, 
Diſſentis; equidem nihil hic diffindere “ poſſum. 
ded tamen ut monitus caveas, ne fortè negoti 
Incutiat tibi quid ſanctarum inſcitia legum : 

di mala condiderit in quem quis carmina, jus eſt 
Judiciumque. Eſto, ſi quis mala; 
judice condiderit laudatur Cæſare. 
Opprobriis dignum latraverit t, integer ipſe, 
Solventur riſu tabulæ; tu miſſus abibis. | 
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offcnfi erant ingerio; 
aut dolutre Iajo Me- 
telle, Li pegue cooperts 
famoſis werſibus ? At- 
gut arripuit primores 
fofuli, prpulumgne 
eributimy l eilicet 
virtuti uni atque amicis 
i Quin, ubi wire 
tus Scipiade & ſapi- 
entia mitis Læli e- 


moverant ſe à "Y 
92 


Metello, 


70 


I ſeend in ſecreta, 

liti erant nugari cum 
illo & diſcinc ti ludere, 
donec olus decoguerctur. 
Nuicguid ego ſum, 
quamwis infra cenſum 
ingeniumgue Lucil.ig 
tamen invidia uſque 
inv.ta fatebitur me 
vixiſſe cum magnis 3 
& , querens filet 
dentem fragili,offendet 
fel.do,. Niſi tu, dacte 
Trebati, diſſentis guid; © 
ego equidem um 


diffindere nibil binc, - 


75 


dentem, 


80 


ſed bona ſi quis 
Si quis 


Treb. Sed tamen ut monitus caweas, ne inſcitia ſanctarum legum fort? incutiat quid negotii tibi 8 
# quis condiderit mala carmina in quem, et jus judiciumgue, Hor. Eſte, fi quis condiderix 
mala ; ſed fi quis cord derit bona, laudatur Ceſare judice. Si quis laceraverit dignum opprebrii: 
iple integer, tabula ſciventur riſu ; tu miſſus abibis. 


* hinc diffingere, Bentl. T laudatus, Id. 1 laceraverit, 1d. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ſeended from a patrician family. Pompey 
ibe Great was his ſecond nephew by the 
mother's fide, Hence Horace ſays of him- 
ſelf, that he was infra Lucilii cenſum, be- 
low Lucilivs in quality and eftate ; for a 
knight's eſtate muſt be at leaſt four hun- 
ted thouſand ſeſterces, and that of a ſe- 
aator double, according to the regiſter of 
the cenſus, 

And ſeeking Tohere to fix ker baneful 
teeth, Horace takes a pleaſure in alluding to 
the apologues and moral fables that were in 
repute at that time: and this is what a 
reader ought carefully to attend to. The 
fable of the ſerpent and the file is here ex- 
plained in two words, 

1 Whoever ⁊vrites ill werſess Si mala 
cendiderit in quem quis carmina. This is the 
law of the twelve tables, which made it 
death to hurt the. reputation of another. 
be words of The law runs thus; Si quis 


*cexraffit malum carmen, five condidiſſit quod 
Taman faxit flagitiumgue alteri, capital gte: 


« Whoever writes verſes hurtful do the 
© hohur and reputation of another, let 
© him be puniſhed with death. 

27 True, if he writes ill werſes. Horace 
had nothing to anſwer to Trebatius; the 
words of the law were expreſs ; he there- 
fore takes refuge in the ridicule he recom - 
mends, as ſometimes uſeful, in the laſt Sa- 
tire of the firſt Book : 

Ridiculum acri 

Fortis & meliùs magnas plerumgue ſecat res. 
He plays upon the equivocal meaning of 
malum carmen, which ſignifies either ma- 
licious and defamatory verſes, or bad, or 
ill-running verſes. 

28 The judges will laugh. Solwertur riſu 
tabulæ. By tabulz, commentators here 
underſtand the ſeats upon which the judges 
ſat when they gave ſentence, and the ie ſeats 
for the judges themſelves, who far from 
proceeding with ſeverity, would only laugh. 
at the humor. 


The 


*-was known to be a man of pleaſure and only from what follows, that he was 10 
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The K xv. vie 

| 20 RACE in his Satires, had two points in view; the firſt , twe 
diſcredit vice; the ſecond to baniſh out of the world the fal p 
tenets of the philoſophers : the former he hath attempted ſucceſsful fant 
in his firſt Book; the latter he purſues here: this required a great: mu 
ſhew of learning; and accordingly we have it, but without pedanty, que 
and ſet out with all the graces that a ſprightly genius could give it, to 


The Satires of this Book are a kind of theatrical compoſition, tha 
where the method of dialogue is obſerved with wonderful ſpirit an unf 


exactneſs. Dacier obſerves, that there are four kinds of ſatire in re 
_ 8 | ti 
The firſt in the common way, where the poet only ſpeaks. Such ul 
are all of the firſt Book, the eighth and „ — 
The next, where another perſon is introduced, and the poet appear 
but little: ſuch is the eighth of Book firſt, where Priapus ſpeaks fron Hi 
beginning to end. anc 
he Kurd, where only the poet and another is introduced, as the tri 
ninth of the ſame Book. Au 


And, laſtly, where only ſtrangers appear, without the poet's en- 
tering into the converſation, Theſe are ſo many real theatrica 
| | | pieces 


. 


The inconveniences cf a luxurious diet, and advantage 
of temperance. 


COME and learn, my friends, what and how great a virtue itis Ri 
to live 3 upon a little (nor is it I that ſpeak”, but D: 
Ofellus, that plain ſimple ſage, wife without precepts *, and 3 Ci 
philoſopher unbiaſſed to any ſe) ; learn this, I ſay, not amidl: A 
5 tables ſhining with plate, where the eye is dazzled with a falſe V 
ſhew of ſplendor, and the mind drawn off by appearances wil D 

not regard ſound inſtruction: but judge of the matter with me 
now while your ſtomachs are empty. Why fo? I will — 0 

| | 

| ANNOTATIONS. 

1 Nor is it I that ſpeak. This was well | upon the advantages of frugality, and note 
cautioned by Horace; ſuch precepts muſt jams readily quitted it for good fare. We f 
have appeared ridiculous from him who] know little or nothing about this lu, 5 


taſte, It was obſerved of the followers of| a farmer, and tilled a piece of ground thi 
Epicurus, thay none could harangue better | had formerly been his own. 2 Wi 
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The KE. 


pieces like the fifth of the ſame Book, where the dialogue is only be- 
tween Tireſias and Ulyſſes. 

The Satire now before us is of the third kind, and full of plea- 
fantry, though under a ſerious air. Horace, it would ſeem, was 
much cenſured for his Satires; and, as apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quence, Comes to take the advice of a lawyer, who counſels him 
to deſiſt, The poet anſwers, that he muſt be ſcribbling ſomething, 
that his genius inclined chiefly this way, and that he found himſelf 
unfit for higher ſubjects; in fine, that Lucilius allowed himſelf in 

reater liberties than he, and yet was fafe from the laſh of the law. 
t is highly diverting to find Horace aſking advice, whether he ſhall 
quit a way of writing, which yet he is determined not to give over 
upon any account. 

Sanadon fixes the date of this Satire to the year of the city 7 33. 
His reaſon is, becauſe the poet ſpeaks in it of the defeat of the Gauls 
and Parthians. The firſt happened in the year 727, when Maſſala 
triumphed over the Aquitains ; and the ſecond in the year 7 32, when 
Auguſtus marched into the eaſt with a great army. 


AT FRA 1; 


Sumptugſi vittiis incommoda ; frugalitatis commoda. 


ORD O. 
U virtus & quanta, boni; fit vivere parvo a _— 
. — uanta Dr 
(Nec meus hic ſermo eſt, ſed quem * præcepit 7” 2 
Ofellus, | ſermo hie meus eſt, ſed 
Ruſticus, abnormis ſapiens, craſſaque Minerva) quem 5 Ark rufticusy 
Diſcite, non inter lances menſafque nitentes, nn ir _ 


Cum ſtupet inſanis acies fulgoribus, & cum 5 [cepit ) diſcite, non inter 
Acclinis falſis animus meliora recuſat: langes nitenteſque __ 
Verum hie impranſi mecum diſquirite. Cur hoc ? Ang Four Lg 127 
Dicam, fi potero. Male verum examinat omnis |c5m animus acclinis 


falſis recuſat meliorat 


verùm impranſi diſquirite hie mecum. Cur boc ? Dicam, fi potero. 


* quæ, Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


2 Wiſe without precepts. Abnormis ſa- ſopher, who obſerved 4 middle between 
tient. Properly one who attached himlelf| theſe two. . Minervã; not groſs ner 
to no maſter, a follower neither of the Stoics] clozuniſp, as ſome have fancied ; but a phi- 
dor Eęieuream, but a kind of natural philo- | loſopher by nature, without ſtudy and art. 
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if poſſible, to make you ſenſible, A corrupt judge decides illi 
matters of right and property. Courſe a hare, ride the prey 
10 horſe; or, if being a man of pleaſure*, the Roman exerciſe; 
appear too violent, whether your inclination carries you to ten. 
nis, or to cut the yielding air with the quoit “, where the 
pleaſure you take in the game makes you infenſible to the toi, 
make a party at either. When exerciſe hath driven away loath. 
ing, and ſharpened your appetite, half-dead with hunger and 

- thirſt, deſpiſe, if you can, plain food; and refuſe to taſte Falernian 
15 wine unleſs ſoftened with honey of Hymettus *%, When your 
butler is abſent, and a ſtormy ſea? denies you fiſh ; a morſel d 
bread and ſalt can comfortably appeaſe your raging ſtomach b. 
What do you think is this owing to, or how does 1t happen ? The 
pleaſure of eating does not ariſe from the coſt or high ſeaſoning, 

20 it is in yourſelf: labour and exerciſe will make your viQtualz 
reliſh '*; but if ſurfeited and cloyed with high feeding, even 
oiſters, the fineſt of fiſh, and the moſt delicate birds“, will 
ſeem taſteleſs. Vet after all, if fowl and peacock “ are preſented 
before you, it is ſcarce poſſible to prevail ſo far (ſo much are men 
ſwayed by m.ce outſide) but that you ſhall diſcover a greater 

25 fondneſs for the peacock ; only becauſe it is a rare and coſtly 
bird, and charms the eye with its gaudy tail: as if this had 


an 
D. e 


3 A corrupt judge decides ill, The com- 
pariſon here is extremely juſt. A judge | they uſed only their fiſts. The pi/a trigonal, 
when biailed to one fide, never examines | the ſame as our common balls; to play with 
the cauſe with candor: in like manner, a| this, there uſed to ſtand three perſons in 3 
man ſurrounded with luxury, whoſe ſenſes | triangle, ſtriking it round from one to an- 
are ſolicited by a thouſand tempting ob-| other 3 he who firſt let it come to the 
jects, is not like to decide well upon the ground was loſer. Paganica, a ball tufted 
merit of temperance. with feathers, which Mart al thus deſcribes; 

I Amanof pleaſure. Gracaridoes not mean| Haæc que _m_ turget f aganica / lumi, 
here, to play the games of the Greeks, but] Tolle minis laxa ef, & minis artta fila, 
ro drink like the Greeks, who indulged them- The laſt ſort was the harpaſium, a harder 
telves treely this way, and fat long at table, | kind of ball, which they played with, d. 

5 The Roman exerciſes, Dacier obſerves| viding into two companies, and ſtriving to 
upon this, that commentators are miſtaken | throw it through one another's goals, which 
n fancying that by Romana militia we are to) was the conquering caſt, Kennet, | 
underſtand hunting and riding; for many! 7 To cut the yielding air with the qu! 
other people, beſides the Romans, took de- This of throwing was one of the five ex- 
lightintheſeexerciſes. He therefore thinks; erciſes that compoſed the fentathlim, or 
we are to allow here of a nice and elegant guinguertiun, and was performed with th 
tranſition. Inſtead of ſayings After perform- diſcus or quoit, It was made of ſtone, iron, 
ing the military exerciſes, or if theſe exorcijes| or copper, five or fix. fingers broad, 4 
ſeem tos fowere to @ man of pieaſure; he drops more than x foot long, inclining to an 010 
the firit part of the ſentence, and ſays ſim- figure. They ſent this to a vaſt diſtance by 
ply, Or if military exerciſes appear tos ſcuere; the help of a leathern thong tied route 
tor this neceflarily ſuppoſes tie other, the pecſon's hand that threw it. Several 

6 Tennis, Ser pila deln The ancients} learned men have fancied, that inſtead 0! 
had four ſorts of piles or balls, The lis the aforeſaid thong, they made uſe of“ 
or balloon, which they ftruck about with | twiſt or brede of hair. Scaliger 15 0! 
their arm,; guarded for that purpofe with a opinion, that the throwing the diſcus 13 7 


+. 


wooden bracer; or, if the balloon was little, 


— — 
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Corruptus judex. Leporem ſectatus, equove 
Laſſus ab mdomito ; vel ſi Romana fatigat 
Militia aſſuetum græcari, ſeu pila velox, 
Molliter auſterum ſtudio fallente laborem, 

Seu te diſcus agit, pete cedentem aëra diſco, 
Cim labor extuderit * faſtidia, ſiccus, inanis, 


115 
Omnis corruptus judex 


10 mali examinat verum. 
Sectatus leporem, laſe 
ſaſve ab equo indomitoz 
vel fi Romana militia 
fatigat te aſſuetum 
goons „ ſeu fila ve- 
ax, ſtudio molliter fal- 


Sperne cibum vilem; niſi Hymettia mella Fa- ente anſterumlaborem, 


lerno 


Ne biberis diluta. Foris eſt promus, & atrum 
Defendens piſces hyemat mare; cum fale panis 


Latrantem ſtomachum bene leniet. 
Qui partum? Non in caro nidore 


ſeu diſcus te agit, pete 

15 dera cedentem 22 
Cam labor extuderit 
2 tu ſiccus, in- 
8 anis, ſerne vilem ci- 
—— putas, aut bum; ne biberis mella 
voluptas Hymettia niſi diluta 


Summa, ſed in teipſo eſt : tu pulmentaria quære 20|Falern. Framus 9 


Sudando; pinguem vitiis albumque, nec + oftrea, 
Nec ſcarus, aut poterit peregrina juvare lagois. 
Vix tamen eripiam, poſito pavone velis quin 

Hoc potius quam gallina tergere palatum, 
Corruptus vanis rerum; quia veneat auro 25 
Rara avis, & pictà pandat ſpectacula caudi : 


forts, & atrum mare 
hyemat defendens piſ- 
ces j panis cum ſale 
| bene leniet latrantem 
{flomachum. Und: pu- 
tas hoc, aut qui par- 
tum Summa up- 


tas non eſ in caro ni- 
3 ſdom, fed in teipſo e 


ouere tu pulmentaria ſudands ; nam nec eſtrea, ner ſcarus, aut peregrina lagois, poterit juvare 
te pinguem albumgue vitiise Tamen wvix eripiam, quin poſits pavone velis, corrujtus vanis rerum 
imaginibus, zergere falatum hoc potins guam gallind; quia avis rara veneat atro, & pandat 


pectacula pitta cauda e 


* expulerit, Beni. 


+ neque, II. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


an improvement of their old ſport of caſt-| 
ing their ſheep-hooks. This notion he pro- 
bably borrowed from a paſſage of Homer: 

As when ſeme flurdy bind bis ſheep-hook 

throw0s, 

Which, ⁊cbirling, lights among the diſtant 

cocos; 

Se far the hero cafts oer all the marks. 
Virgil teaches us the ſame in his Second 
Ceorgic. Kenner. 

8 Hymettus. Niſi Hymettia mella Falerno 
ne bil eris diluta, for Ne biberis Falernum, niſi 
illo Hymettia mella diluta int. Falernian wine 
was ſtrong and rough in the mouth, and 
therefore they commonly ſoftened it with 
honey of Hymettivs, a mountain cf Attica, 
fertile in the beſt honey. 

9 Ard à ſtormy ſea. Hyemat mart, a 
ſtrong and expre ſſive phraſe, inſtead : of 
Heme dexatur, procellis intorreſcit. So Saluſt, 
Muit byemantibus ; and Seneca, Totus hye- 
Wavit annus, © The year was all over tem- 


* peſtuous,”” The ſea thus inacceſſible 
denies us its fiſh, 


(into vogue by Quimus Horterfius, and foon 
kh | 


10 Raging flowach. Latrantem ſtomac hum. 
A ſtomach that barks, i. e. that being 
empty and full of wind, demands food by 
the noiſe it makes. 

11 Reliſh. Tu pulmentaria quære. Pul- 
mentarium, a kind of chopped meat, broth, 
or water-gruel. 
among the ancient Romans, who thought it 
very delicious, and were wont to regale 
themſelves with it. Hence the word came 
to ſtand for all kinds of ragouts and fine 
ſauces: | | 

12 The fineſt of fiſh, and the moſt delicate 
birds, Scarus, a tiſh very much liked at 
Rome, Some take it for the gilt-head or 
golden-eye. One may judge of it from 
that verſe of Ennius e 

Scarum fpreterii, cerebrum penè Jovis ſue 

Fremi. 
The lagois is quite unknown, ſome think 
it a bird, others a fiſh. The epithet pere- 
grina ſavors the firit, 

13 Peach. 


Came 


This was much in uſe ' 


Theſe were firſt brought 
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any thing to do with the taſte of it. Can you eat of theſe fen. 
thers , you are ſo delighted with? or does its beauty remain 
after it is boiled? Mean time the fleſh of peacocks *5 differs in 
nothing from that of ordinary fowl ; it is therefore plain that 
30 you are deceived by a different outſide. But leaving this : Hoy 
are you able to diſtinguiſh ** by your taſte, whether the pike you 
are now eating was taken in the fea, or the 'Tiber ? if it wx 
toſſed between bridges, or caught at the mouth of the river? 
You fooliſhly commend a mullet of three pounds weight, though 
it muſt be cut into ſmall bits. It is plain you are ſtruck with its 
bigneſs. Whence comes it then that you cannot bear the fight 
of a large pike? For no other reaſon than that nature has made 
the pike of a large, and the other of a ſmall ſize. 
A hungry ſtomach ſcarce ever deſpiſes plain food. The glut- 
ton, whoſe craving paunch renders him a fit companion for rapa- 
pacious Harpies *?, is delighted above all things to ſee a great mul. 
o let ſerved up in a large diſh, Come, ye ſouth-winds, and taint 
the meat of theſe luxurious men: though even the boar and 
freſh turbot are nauſeous, when the ſickly ſtomach is ſurfeited 
with a vitious plenty, and overcharged with dainties, it is glad to 
return to ſallads and roots. Plain homely food is not yet quite 
baniſhed from the tables of the great; eggs and black olives 
are {till in ſome degree of credit. Nor is it fo long ago, that 
a ſturgeon ſerved up at Gallonius's table *? was exclaimed againſt 
as an unpardonable extravagance. Why ſo? Was the ſea then 
lefs fruitful in turbot*?? True: but the turbot remained in 


co; WE ole AR . - WF -- RT. TO 


_ and the ſtork ſlept quietly in his neſt, till Sempronius 


ufus , that famous prætorian, brought them into repute: 


ANNOTATIONS. 


came to be ſo much in faſhion, that they 
were at all the tables of the great, nor was 
an entertainment counted elegant, if with- 
out them. Hence Cicero writes to Petus: 


Sed wide audaciam, etiam Hirtio caenam dedi ſentias 


fine pawme: © Ieven ventured to offer 
„ Hirtius a ſupper, where no peacock was 
« ſerved up.“ | 

14 Can you eat of theſe e e ? Horace 
is always juſt in his deciſions, and expoſes 
the abſurdity of things after a manner the 
faireſt imaginable. Who can refuſe his aſ- 
ſent to this reaſoning ? 

Is Mean time the fleſh © cocks, Carne 
tamen quamwvis 404 20 S mags illa. 
Horace includes here, in a ſingle line, a 
compariſon of the fleſh of the peacock and 
common fowl. This brevity renders his 
meaning ſomewhat obſcure.» The con- 
ſtruction is as follows: Tamen illa caro ( pa- 


I am 


And guamwis nibil is inſtead of guantumvit 
nihil, or quandoquidem nibil. 
16 How are you able to diſtinguiſh ? Und: 


datum ſerftis, that is, Unde tibi conceſſum s: 
Whence have, you this delicate 
fanciful taſte, to be able to diſtinguiih a 
pike taken Corwen bridges, from that 
taken at the mouth of the river ? 3 
17 A fit companion for rapacious Harpiii. 
Harpyiis * = 2 The fable 
of the Harpies is generally known; they 
were a frightful kind of birds, with the 
face of a woman, of inſatiable hunger, and 
who tainted whatever they came neu. 
Virg. An. III. p ' ; 
irginei volucrum wultus, fœdiſima vertu 
Proluvies, uncægue manuss & pallida jerpt! 
Ora fame. ) 


18 Sallads and root:. Cim rapula plow 


atgue acidas mavult inulas. Rapula, tur- 


wmjs ) quamwis nibil diſtat hac carne ( gallinc. ) nips. Inula, the herb elecampane. Y 
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Tanquam ad rem attineat quidquam. Num veſce- "quem hoc guid- 


laudas, pluma ? coctove 
idem? 
Carne tamen quamvis diſtat nihil 


Imparibus formis deceptum te patet. 


quam attineat ad rem. 
Num weſceris — lus 
num adeſt honor ma, 4 — aud. ? 
6 numwve ad:f} idem bo- 

"TRE" nor cecto. Duamwvis 

hac EE, illa; (quandoguidem) ra- 
E 0. 30 men illa caro nibil 


Unde datum ſentis, lupus hie Tiberinus, an alto — diſtat hac carne; 


Captus hiet * inter jactatus, an amnis 
ci 


Oſtia ſub T 


tet te deceptum efle 
ribus formis, Efto. 


? Laudazs, inſane, trilibrem Unde datum ſentis, an 


Mullum, in fingula quem minuas pulmenta ne- Is bie Tiberinus, an 


ceſſe e 


tatiqne inter pontes, an 


Ducit te ſpecies, video. Quo pertinet erga 35 |ſub oftia T:ci amnis ? 
Proceros odifle lupos ? Quia ſcilicet illis Inſane, laudas mullum 
Majorem natura modum dedit, his breve pondus. 2 * 


eſt ut minuas in fin- 


Jejunus rarò ſtomachus vulgaria temnit. \gula pulnents, L dle, 
Porrectum magno magnum ſpectare catino ſpecies ducit te. Ergo 


Vellem, ait Harpyiis gula digna rapacibus. At 7e 22 5 


vos, 


ceros lupos F Nuia ſci- 


40 licet natura dedit ma- 


Præſentes Auſtri, coquite horum obſonia : quan- r , modum illi, 


quam 


breve pondus bis, Sto- 


' machus jejunus rard 


Putet aper rhombuſque recens, mala copia quando temnit a lgaria. Gula 


Ægrum ſolicitat ſtomachum ; cum rapula plenus 


digna rafacibus Har- 


Atque acidas mavult inulas. Necdum omnis abacta l 4, Lale ſpec. 


Pauperies epulis regum ; nam vili 
Nigriſque eſt oleis hodie locus. 
Galloni præconis erat acipenſere 


Infamis. Quid? Tum rhombos minus æquor alebat* ? 


. tare magnum (mul- 
bus ovis 45 lum) per rectum mag no 
Haud ita pridem | catins. At vos, A ri 
menſa præ j entes, coguite ho- 


rum opſonia: quan- 
guam aper 2 


Tutus erat rhombus, tutoque ciconia nido, — ſutet, quando 
Donec vos auctor docuit prætorius. Ergo 50 N copia folicutat e- 


grum ſtomachum; cùm 


plenus mavult rapula atque acidas inulat. Necdum omnis pauperies abacta eſt epulis regum; 
nam etiam bodi? locus eft wilibus ovis nigriſque oleis. Menſa Gallonii præconis haud ita pridem 


infamis erat acipenſere. Quid? An æguor tu 


m minis alebat rhombos ? Rhombus erat tutus, © 


ciconiaque etiam tuta erat tuto nido, donec Rufus, autor prætorius, docuit vos. Ergo 
| * zquora alebant, Bentl. 


ANNOTATION S. 


calls it acid, becauſe of its tharpneſs, which 
renders it hurtful to the ſtomach. But the 
Romans, by their way of preparing it, re- 
moved this, and made it very whole ſome. 
Pliny, Lib. 19. C. 5. Inula per ſe 22 
uimiciſima, eadem dulcibus miſtis ſaluberrima ; 
Pluribus modis auſteritate victa gratiam invenit. 
Elecampane of itſelf is hurtful to the 
* ſtomach, but well prepared becomes 
* wholeſome. There are many ways of 
* curing irs harſhneſs.“ . 
19 Callonius's table. This is that Gallo- 
us, whom Lucilius uſes ſo unmercitully in 
is Satires, and whom, for his gluttony, 
Calls gurges. He was ſo infamous this 


way, that his name paſſed into a pro- 
verb, for one entirely abandoned to his ap. 
petite. | 

20 Was the ſea then leſs fruitful in turbot ? 
He means the turbot is now in as great 
repute as the ſturgeon in the time of Gal. 
lonius, Did the fea then furniſh n tur- 
bot? Far from it; but no fool had as yet 
brought it into faſhion; for it is not oy 
your own taſte that you judge of things, 
but by the caprice of the firſt comer. 

21 Semproniuss Aucter docuit prœtorius. 
Before the reign of Azguſtus, the itork 
made no par. of the Roman enteriainmei'ts, 
Aſinius Sempronius Rufus was the firſt that 

H 3 brought 


captus alto biet? jac- - 
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50 I am therefore apt to fancy, that were ſome one to tecommend 
roaſted cormorants as delicious eating; the Roman youth, prone 
2 ſpecies of gluttony, would approve and give into the 
taſte. 25 | 

There is great'difference between a'frugal and a mean ſordid 
way of life ; this even Klus himſelf will allow : for it is in 
vain that we endeavout to ſhun one vice, if we perverſely give 

55 into its contrary, Avidienus**, who was juſtly nick-named the 
Dog on account of his avarice, feeds on wild cornels, and 
olives that are five years old; and even when cloathed in 
white he celebrates his nuptials*?, or regales his friends on his 

| nativity, or other ſolemn days, he makes libations to the Gods 

60 with wine upon the turn, and pours upon his coleworts, out of a 

large horn-crewet, oil, of which you cannot bear the ſmell, ſea. 
ſoning all with ſtore of ſtale vinegar *. 

W hat way of life therefore ought a wiſe man to chooſe, and 
which of theſe examples is he to follow ? For both are equally 
dangerous; and, as the old proverb ſays, On one hand is the dog; 
and on the other the wolf! . Decency requires, that every 

65 thing be neat and clean, and to avoid exceſs on either ſide. Such 
a one vi nit, after the example of old Albutius **, be too fcru- 
pulous and ſevere in giving orders to his domeſtics; nor careleſs, 
as Nzvius, ſerve his gueſts with greaſy water, This alſo is a 
very blamable neglect, Rt eos | 

70 Learn now the bleſſings of a temperate and frugal life. Fir, 

a freſh healthful habit: for how hurtful a variety of meats is ta 
the conſtitution, will appear, if you reflect how alert you have 
been after a plain ſimple 1.cal, which fat eaſy upon the ſtomach, 
But when you blend roaſt and boiled, fiſh and fowl together; 

75 the greater part of your food turns into bile, which, mixing 

with phlegm”, raiſes a civil war in the ſtomach, ao 

ow 


ANNOTATIONS. 


brought them into uſe, Hua ace pleaſantly of him than by what Horace ſays. His 
calls him pretorius, becauſe he had ſtood | ſordid avarice got him the ſurname of the 
candidate for that office, and been rejected. Dog. He eat olives that were five yea" 
There ſtill remains an ancient epigram, old; whereas they were uſually accounted 


made upon this occaſion 2 | good for nothing after two years. 
Ciconiarum Rufus ifte conditor, . 23 Celebrates his nyptials. Repotia, the 
Hic eft duobus elegantior Plancis, feaſt made the day after the nuptials; for 
Suffrragiorum pureta non tulit ſeptam, then they uſually finiſhed their drinking 
Ciconiarum pepulus ultys eft mortem. and merriment. Quia iteram pataretur. The 


« Rufus who firſt brought ſtorks into vogue, word ifſe is very emphatical, he would nat 

* one more elegant in his taſte than either| truſt the oil to his ſeryants, leſt they might 

* of the Plauci; yet was not able to carry | not huſband it well. i 

« ſeven voices. It was thus that the ok 24 Store of flale vinegar. This at fich 

# revenged the deſtruction of the ſtorks.” fight ſeems not to agree with Avidienus : 
#+ Avidienus, We know nothing further character, becauſe ſtale vinegar 15 ww 


| 
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$i quis nunc mergos ſuaves edixerit aſſos; 
Parebit, pravi docilis, Romana juventus. 
Sordidus à tenui victu diſtabit, Ofello 
judice: nam fruſtrà vitium vitaveris illud, | 
di te alio pravum * detorſeris. Avidienus, 55 
Cui Canis ex vero ductum cognomen adhæœret, 
Quinquennes oleas eſt, & ſilveſtria corna; 
Ac niſi mutatum parcit defundere vinum; & 
Cujus odorem olei nequeas perferre (licebit 
Ille repotia, natales, alioſve dierum 60 
Feſtos albatus celebret), cornu ipſe bilibri 
Caulibus inſtillat, veteris non parcus aceti. 
Quali igitur victu ſapiens utetur, & horum 
Utrum imitabitur ? Hac urget lupus, hac canis, 


aiunt. 
Mundus erit, qui + non offendet || ſordibus, at- 
que | 55 


In neutram partem cultũs miſer. Hic neque ſervis, 


Albuti ſenis exemplo, dum munia didit, 
dævus erit ; nec, lic ut ſimplex Nævius, unctam 
Convivis præbebit aquam. Vitium hoc quoque 


magnum. 
Accipe nunc victus tenuis quæ quantaque ſe- 
cum 70 


Afferat. In primis, valeas benè: nam variæ res 

Ut noceant homini, credas, memor illius eſcæ, 

Quz ſimplex olim tibi ſederit. At ſimul aſſis 

Miſcueris elixa, ſimul conchylia turdis; 

Dulcia ſe in bilem vertent, ſtomachoque tumul- 
tum 


Lenta feret pituita. Vides ut pallidus omnis 


do 2 J. 1 19 
ifs quis nunc edixcrit 
mergos affos fuaves 
efle ; Romana juven- 
tus, docilis rei prada, 
farebit, Victus fer- 
didus diſtabit d vic 
teri, Ofello judice: 
nam fruſtrd vitaveris 
illud tum, ofi detor- 
ſeris te fravum alt, 
Avidienus, cui cogne- 
men Canis duftum ex 
vero adberet, eſt (e- 
dit) oleas quingucnnes, 
& corna ſilveſtria ; ac 
parcit defundere _ 
wvimim mutatum ; 

licebit ille albatus cele- 


bret repotia, natales, 


alioſue feſtos dierum, 
ihje ll caulibus 
cerus bilibri ole um, 
cijjus clei nequeas per- 
Ferre cdorem, non par- 
cus veteris aceti. Ig i- 
tur quali victu utetur 
ſapiens, & utrum ho- 
rum imitabitir# Lupus 
urget tac, bac canis, 
aiunt, Ille exit mune 
dus, ui non offendet 
ſordibus, atque miſer 
incidet in neutram 
partem cultis, He 
neque ſavus ert ſer- 
vis, dum didit (dat) 
munia, exemplo ſenis 
Albut! ; nec præbebit 


aquam unttam Cconvi- 


5 vis, fic ut ſimplex 


\ Newius. Hoc quogue 


magnum eſt witium. 


Accipe nunc quæ guantapue bona wifus tenuis afferat ſecum. In primis, bens waleas : nam 
facile credas, ut variæ res noceant bomini, memor illius eſcæ, que olim ſederit ſimplex tibi. At 
ſimul ac miſcueris elixa aſſis, ſimul ac conchylia turdis ; dulcia vertent ſe in bilem, lentaque pituita 


feret tumultum ſtomacbo. V ides ut omnis conviva deſurgat 


T qua, Id. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


® pravus, Bentl. 


l offendat, Id, 


the beſt, Hence Cruguius and others bine that Albutlas is here cenſured for avarice, 


fancied, that weteris is here for languidi, 
morientis, 


any ſuch ſuppoſition. 


and Nævius for prodigality. But they are 
But there is no neceſſity for] certainly miſtaken; Albutius is blamed for 
Stale vinegar was] his too much ceremony and preciſeneſs, 


not more coſtly than the new, and ſerved | Nævius for his negligence. 


beiter to conquer the bad taſte of his oil. 27 Phlegm. 
25 On one hand is the dog, on the other the| mixing with the bile 
, wolf, Hac urget lupus, bac canis. This lity, and produces a 


Pituita is a cold humor 


that is of a hot qua- 
kind of civil war in 


was a proverb uſed, when one was between | the ſtomach, which, having loſt its natural 


two dangers, equally threatening. 
26 Albutius, Cruguius and Lambinus think 


H 4 


vigor, it cannot allay, 
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how pale men riſe from a doubtful repaſt **: the body alſo 
overcharged with laſt night's debauch both weighs down the 
ſoul, and plunges in matter this particle of the Divinity, 
Bo Whereas the temperate man, after a light ſupper, taſtes all the 
ſweets of a quiet repoſe, and riſes cheerful and vigorous to his 
acccuſtomed labors. Yet even this abſtemious man can ſome. 
times allow himſelf in a juſt indulgence ; whether the circling 
year brings back a ſolemn feaſt, or he wants to refreſh his body 
worn out with toil ; or when years increaſe, and the infirmities 
85 of age requir2 a more gentle regimen, But for you, when a 
broken health, and ſickly old age come upon you, what can you 
add to that ſoftneſs and delicacy, which you anticipate in the prime 
and vigor of life? | : 
Our honeſt forefathers were wont to commend a boar whoſe 
fleſh was rank: not that they were without noſes ; but, as! 
90 am apt to fancy, becauſe they thought it better, that a gueſt, at- 
riving late and unexpected, ſhould cat part of it though ſome- 
what muſty, than the maſter diſpatch it all when freſh and good, 
Alas ! why was it not my fate to live in thoſe firſt ages, when the 
earth gave birth to ſuch a race of heroes ? 
Have you no regard to reputation, which, for the moſt part, 
95 charms the ear more than the ſweeteſt harmony ? Great tur- 
bots, and other coſtly diſhes, beſides the expence bring alſo 
ſhame and infamy. Add to this the frowns of your relations, 
the contempt of all that know you, and the hatred you will 
conceive againſt yourſelf, when weary of life, you will not have 
wherewithal to purchaſe an halter to put an end to your miſery, 


Go, ſay you, read theſe wiſe lectures to Trafius®" ; Þ have great 


1OOrevenues, and riches that may ſuffice for the expence of three 
kings, Well: and can you think of no better way to employ 
what is ſuperfluous? Why are ſo many good and worthy men 

in ſtraits, while you abaynd ? Why do you ſuffer the ancient 
temples of the Gods to fall to ruin? Why, wretch, will you 
xogemploy no part of ſuch an overgrown heap for the benefit of 
ur dear country ? Can you fancy, that you only of all man- 

cind ſhall be bleſſed with a conſtant run of proſperity ? ves 

un 


ANNOTATION Ss, 


28 A doubtful repaſt. Cæna dibia. Te- of the nobleneſs and dignity of the ſou), 
Fence explains this in his Phormio, Act II. | borrows the language of Plato, who was 
Sc. 2. A doubtful repaſt, that is, where wont to call it a portion of the univerſal 
the variety of diſhes makes you at a lofs ſoul of the world, i. e. of the Divinity 
which to uſe, g himſelf. This notion the ancients, no doubt, 

Ph. Cana dubia apponitur. had from the hiſtory of the creation, to 

Ge. . * iftud werbi eft ? which they were no ſtrangers. God, after 

Ph. Ubi tu dubites quid ſumas fstiffimiim. having formed man of the duſt of the earth, 

29 Particle of the Divinity, Divine par- | breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life. 
ticulam aura. Horace, to give a higher idea A in faciem ejus ſpiraculum wits. oy 
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Cœnã deſurgat dubia ? quin corpus onuſtum 
Heſternis vitiis animum quoque prægravat una, 
atque affigit“ humo divinæ particulam aurz, 
Alter, ubi dicto citius curata ſopori 
Membra dedit, vegetus præſeripta ad munia ſurgit. 
Hie tamen ad melius poterit tranſcurrere quondam; 
Sive diem feſtum rediens advexerit annus, 
deu recreare volet tenuatum corpus; ubique 
Accedent anni, & tractari molliùs ætas 8 
Imbecilla volet. Tibi quidnam accedet ad iſtam, 
Quam puer & validus præſumis, mollitiem, ſeu 
Dura valetudo inciderit, ſeu tarda ſenectus? 
Rancidum aprum antiqui laudabant: non quia 


naſus 
Illis nullus erat; ſed, credo, hac mente, quod ho- 
ſpes, 90 


Tardius adveniens, vitiatum commodius quam 


pallidus cænd dubia ? 
8 corpus onuſtum 
efternis witiis und 
guoque Prægravat a- 
nimum, atque affigit 
humo particulam divie 
ne auræ. Alter, ubi 
dedit ſopori membra 
curata citiùt difto, 
furgit vegetus ad pre - 
fſeripta munia. Hic 
tamen foterit quordam 
tranſcurrere ad melius 
(ad cibum cautio- 
rem); ſive arms re- 
diens advexerit diem 
feſtum, ſeu wolet re- 


creare corpus tenuga- 


cedent, & etas imbe- 
cilla wolet tractari 
|--rellits. Quando ſeu 


dura waletudo incide- 


Integrum edax dominus conſumeret. Hos utinam i, fin turda ſenedtu:, 


inter 

Heroas natum tellus me prima tuliſſet 

Das aliquid famæ, quæ carmine gratior aurem 
Occupat + humanam ? Grandes rhombi, patinæque 
Grande ferunt una cum damno dedecus. Adde 96 
Iratum patruum, vicinos, te tibi iniquum, 
Ei fruſtra mortis cupidum, cum deerit egenti 
As laquei pretium. Jure, inquis, 1 Traſius iftis 
Jurgatur verbis; ego vectigalia magna, 100 
Divitiaſque habeo tribus amplas regibus. Ergo 
Quod ſuperat non eſt melius quo inſumere poſſis? 
Cur eget indignus quiſquam, te divite? Quare 
Templa ruunt antiqua Deiim ? Cur, improbe, caræ 
Non aliquid patriz tanto emetiris acer vo: 105 
Uni nimirum tibi rectè ſemper erunt || res ! 


grandes ferunt und cum damno grande dedecus» Adde patruum iratum, 
& fruſtra cupidum mortis, cum as pretium «7 4g deerit tibi egenti. 


guidnam accedet tibt 
ad iſtam mollitiem, 
guam puer & walidus 
| prefumis F = Antiqui 
laudabant rancidum 
aprum : non quia na- 
| 4 nullus erat illis; 
fed, credo, hac mente, 
guid heſpes, aduenien: 
tardins, conſumeret 
commodids aprum vi- 
tiatum, quam edax 
dominus integrum. U- 
tinam tellus prima tu- 
liſſet me natum inter 

os beroas! An das 
alizuid fame, gue 
gratior, carmine occu/ et 
* bumanam # 
Rbombi patineque 
vicinos, te iniquum tibi, 
Inquis, Traſius jure 


jurgatur iflis verbis; ego babes magna weftigalia, divitiaſque amflas tribus regibus. An ergo 
nn eſt melius (melior ratio) quo pof}is inſumere quod Juperat * Cur eget quiſguam indignus 
(immeritus), te divite? Quare antigua temtla Deum ruunt ? Cur, improbe, non emetiris ali- 


quid rare fatriæ tanto acer, Nimirum tibi uni res ſemper erunt 


" affligit, Bentl. 1 Occupet, Id. I inquit Trauſinus, 1d. || tibi rectè ſemper eunt, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Twas rank, 


v Wheſe gif 


Rancidus aper | cluded ſome moral; as when he ſaid, that 


va; no doubt a proverbial expreſſion among | one ought never to fit dorun upon a buſhel, to 


the ancient Romans, though we read it no | ſignify that we ought 


always to keep ſome- 


where but in our poet, who has given us the | thing in reſerve againſt to-morrow ; for we 
true meaning of it. It is certain that the | never fit down upon a buſhel till after hav- 
lirſt Romans, of whom this is meant, re- | ing turned the bottom upwards ; and this is 
tuned many of the precepts of Pythagoras, | never done but when 
hoſe parables and ſentences always in- 


the buſhe! is empty. 


31 Traffus, One that had waſted his pa- 


trimony 


tum; ubique anni ac- 


mn 
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fund of laughter will you one day prove to your enemies 
Which of the two, think you, is beſt provided againſt the attach 
of fortune? he, who has trained up his pampered carcaſs to 
110 thoufand artificial wants; or he, who ſatisfied with a little, an; 
wiſely provident of futurity, hath taken care in time of peace ty 
arm himſelf againſt the hazards of war? | 
To give theſe precepts the greater weight; I remember 
when a child to have ſeen this ſame Ofellus equaily moderate in Int. 
the uſe of his great riches, as now when he is ſtinted to a narroy Ou 
115 fortune. He is yet to be ſeen the good man, cheerfully tilliny Cu 
his little farm“, ſurrounded with his flocks and family, any No 
reading lectures of ſobriety to his wife and children; I alway WF Qu 


contented myſelf upon ordinary days with a few greens ant At 
bacon : but if an agreeable gueſt whom I had not ſeen of a long Siv 
time came to viſit me, or if ſome kind neighbour laid aſd: Vi 


from his daily labour by the badneſs of the weather came to Se 
120 paſs an evening with me, I entertained them gladly; not with Et 
fiſh ſent for to the city, but with a kid and pullet, plain coun- Po 


try fare: nuts, figs 3*, and raiſins ſerved for the ſecond A 
courſe. When dinnner was over, every one drank as he had a WW > 
mind without the impoſition of tyrannic laws“: libations da 


were offered to Ceres, that ſhe might bleſs the fruits of the Q 
125 earth, and all our cares and anxieties were baniſhed by a 
cCheerful glaſs. 0 

Let fortune rage, and ſtir up againſt me her fierceſt aſſaults; N 

how much can ſhe take from theſe enjoyments? In what, my N 

dear children, have you and I fared the worſe, ſince this ne- II 

labourer took poſſeſſion of my farm? I call him a labourer; for 

nature has granted the property of this piece of earth neither to 
130 him, nor me, nor any perſon whatſoever : he hath driven me 
out ; and muſt expect to be expelled in his turn either by his. 
prodigality, or the ſubtilties of the law, or in fine by his ſur- 
viving heir. "This farm, which now goes under the name cf 

Umbrenus, and lately was called by mine, is the property of none; 
135 but yields its profits ſometimes to one, ſometimes to another; 

therefore, my children, be ſtrong 35 and courageous, and meet 

the attacks of fortune with an unſhaken mind. 


ANNOTATION $8. 


trimony in luxury and debauchery. It is ſured land, i. e. given to the veteran; 
uncertain who he was. | for, in diftributing the land, they mealurcs 
32 Little farm. Ofellus was involved in it, and allowed each one ſo many acres. 
the ſame diigrace with Virgil, Tibullus, and! 33 Figs. Cum duplice fu. Comments 
Pro; ertivs. Their lands were diſtributed tors are not agreed how. to explain tn 
among the veteran ſoldiers, who had ſerved duflex ficus. The moſt prob ole conjecr 
at Philib i againſt Brutus and Caſſius; thoſe ture is, that it was a large kind of 
of Ofellus were given to one Umbrenus, who called mariſcas The Latins often uled 
let them out to their od maſter by way of duplex, inſtead of magnum. Thus C4 
farm ; hence the poet ſays of him, tem C. 20. Et babeat quas figat clavis dul licibus, 
rierecde colonum. Alciats agello, his mea- ne cadanti, : 
} 


=> >= 8 Ss 3 EH = =7 


34 Null- 
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O magnus poſthac inimicis riſus ! Uterne r 72 
Ad caſus dubios fidet ſibi certiùs? hic, qui ON? 2 pr 
Pluribus aſſuèrit mentem corpuſque ſuperbCum; | ad caſus dubio, be, 
An qui contentus parvo, metuenſque futuri, 11075 2 ons 
ln pace, ut ſapiens, aptarit idonea bello? p 1710775 1 bi 2 = 
is his credas; puer hunc ego parvus terrus paruo, metuen/- 
Ofellum 14 | 4 gue futuri, ut Japietiy 
Integris opibus novi non Jatius uſum, 27 —— 
Quam nunc acciſis. Videas metato in agello, 114 fl bis; ego paruss 
Cum pecore & natis, fortem mercede colonum, ee bunc Ofellum 
Non ego, narrantem, temere edi luce profeſta we RT On eg 


| opibus, "quam, nunc 
Quidquam, præter olus fumoſæ cum pede pernz : | utjrur aii. ideas 


At mihi cum * longum polt tempus venerat hoſpes, eum in agello meraro, 
Sive operum vacuo gratus cenviva per imbrem 2 tn _ 
Vicinus, bene erat; non piſcibus urbe petitis, 120 c narrantem; non 
Sed pullo atque hœdo: tum penſilis uva ſecundas 2 temers 


Et nux ornabat menſas, cum duplice ficu. 2 ou 
Poſt hoc ludus erat cuppa potare magiſtrà: ee 3 
Ac venerata Ceres, ut culmo ſurgeret alto, | gum tempus hojpes, ſive 
Explicuit vino contractæ ſeria frontis. 1a 


f. 3  Conviva mibi vacus 
Sævlat, atque novos moveat fortuna tumultus; | operum per imbrem, 


Quantum hinc imminuet? Quanto aut ego parciùs bent erat ; at nen piſ- 
aut vos, : _ petitis urbe, fed 
EOF | 3 . ullo atque heads :; f 

O pueri, nituiſtis, ut huc novus incola venit ? — penſilis Ain 

Nam propriz telluris herum natura, neque illum, | cumduplice ficu, orna- 


Nec me, nec quemquam ſtatuit: nos expulit ille; % mas ſecundas. 


why | „ Peſt boc erat ludus 
Illum aut nequities, aut vafri inſcitia juris, 131 rents — vp 
Poſtremo | expellet certè vivacior hæres. Ceres vencrata, ut ſur - 


Nunc ager Umbreni ſub nomine, nuper Ofelli geret alto culms, ex- 


« , R g licuit ſeria contractæ 
Dictus, erit || nulli proprius; ſed cedet ** in uſum — and of ee 


Nunc mihi, nunc alii: quocirca vivite fortes, 135 fortuna, atgue moveat 
Fortiaque adverſis opponite pectora rebus. ag fumultus ; quan- 


| tum imminuet binc ? 
Vanto parcius aut ego aut vos, O pueri, nituiſtis, ut (ex quo) nowus incola wenit buc ? Nam 
natura negus ſtatuit me, nt illum, nec quemquam, herum proprie telluris : ille expulit nos; aut 
nequities, aut inſcitia vafri juris, aut certè vivacior heres poſtremd expellet illum. Ager nunc 
hb nomine Umbreni, nuper dictus ager Ofelli, erit proprius nulli ; 7 nunc cedet in uſum mihi, 
nunc ali: quocirca wivite fortes, opponiteque pectora fortia rebus adver is. 


* ſeu, Bentl, I ita, Id. I Poſtremum, Id, || erat, Id, * cedit, 14. 


ANNOTATIONS, 


34 Withcut the impoſition of tyrannic laws. 


This they call potare culpa magiſtra. But 
Cuppa potare magiſtra, Some read culpd, | the firſt reading ſeems more timple and 
and tell us, that inſtead of a king, arbiter | agreeable to the character of Ofellus, who, 
bibendi, the frugal Ofellus enacted, that we may ſyppoſe, would ſtand up for liberty 
whoever offended againſt decency in con-| and property. 

rerſatien, ſhould be liable to the penalty! 35 Be ſtrong, This is a natural conſe- 
94 drinking 3 glals more than the reſt. quence from his former rœaſoning. 

| 125 
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| The KEV. 


HE advantages of temperance are ſo obvious, that almoſt 2 

the moraliſts have treated of it. Seneca, Epictetus, and others, 
educated in the ſchool of Zeno, have left us a great number of fine 
ſayings upon this ſubject. The method our poet takes to recom. 
mend it in this Satire, is full of force and perſuaſion. He ſets he. 
fore our eyes a living example, and makes the precepts proceed from 
the mouth of one who had himfelf put them in practice. This add; 
a conſiderable weight to every thing he fays. The poet knew very 
well, that ſuch rules from-his own mouth would appear ridiculous, 
who was known to be ſo much a lover of good company and good 
cheer. In reality, none could ſpeak better upon the advantages of 
a frugal life, than the followers of Epicurus; yet none ſhewed leſs 
regard to it in their practice. Epicurus indeed laid it down as a prin- 
ciple, that we might receive as much pleaſure from the moſt ſimple 
common food, as from what was moſt exquiſite and rare. But it is 
not natural to ſuppoſe, that a ſect of philoſophers, who placed their 
| chief 


647-128-400 


He introduces one Damaſippus, who having ruined his 
fortunes, gave over the purſuit. of wealth, and betook 
himſelf to philoſophy, reaſoning upon the principles of 
the Stoics. 
| Damasieeus. HoRACE. - 


Dau. © U write fo ſeldom, as not to call for paper * four times 
in the year, and almoſt wholly employ your time in re- 

touching and correcting ; provoked at 4 beyond meaſure, 
that, too much a ſlave to wine and fleep, you can produce no- 
thing worthy of praiſe * Where will this end? You retired bi- 

5 ther during the Saturnalia . As you are therefore diſengaged, let 
. | TIE 


ANNOTATIONS. 


As not to call for paper. The ancients, 
while they were compoſing any work, 
wrote on tables covered over with wax, 
which left them at liberty to blot out as 
much as they pleaſed : but when they had 
put the laſt hand to a work, they wrote it 
out fair upon paper, charta, or upon ſkins 
of animals, prepared like our parchment, 
which they called membrane, This laſt 


parchment. 


was dearer than the other, and came not 
into common uſe till the time of Eumenes. 
Horace, who was very flow in putting the 
laſt hand to his works, and liked better to 
employ himſelf in retouching and cor- 
recting what he had already written, than 
to engage in new deſigns, would, we may 
ſuppoſe, but ſeldom call for paper ot 


2 Warthy 
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The K Ex. 


chief happineſs in the pleaſures of ſenſe, ſhould be too rigid in the 
obſeryance of theſe precepts. The doctrine here laid down is a kind 
of medium between that of the Epicureans and Stoics, He does 
not wholly exclude the pleaſures of good cheer ; he admits them in 
ſome caſes ; but under due limitations, and regulated by the dic- 
tates of ſobriety. Hence the poet calls this Ofe!lus, abnormis ſapiens, 
one whoſe natural good ſenſe made him a true judge of life, and 
who, unbiaſſed to any ſect of philoſophers, avoided the extremes 
they were apt to run into. This Oyellus was one, who being ſtripped 
of his inheritance after the battle of Philippi, when A diſtri- 
buted the lands of Cremona and Mantua among his veterans, was yet 
ſenſible of no change in his condition, becauſe in his abundance he 
had accuſtomed himſelf to a frugal abſtinent liſe; and by that means 
put himſelf out of the power of fortune. 


« 


The date of this piece is uncertain: only it appears from verſe 
114, that it was written after the 712th year of the city. 


SATIRA III. 


Damaſippum quendam facit loquentem, qui re male geſtd, & 
lucri ſtudio reliffo, ad pbilgſophiam ſeſe contulerat. 


Damasiepus. HoRATIVUs. 


| ORDO. 
gIc rard ſcribis *, ut toto non quater anno Dam. QCRIBIS fic 
* are, ut non 
Membranam poſcas, ſcriptorum quæque re- e, denen 


texens; 
Iratus tibi, quod, vini ſomnique benignus, 
Nil dignum ſermone canas. Quid het? Ab + ipſis 5, 1 
Saturnalibus huc fugiſti. Sobrius ergo : 5 ue, cCanas nil dig aui 
ſrmene. Quid fiet # Fxgiſti Duc ab ipſis Saturnalib us. Ergo nunc ſobrius Hehe, 


® ſcribes, Bentl, + at, 14. 


quater toto anno, re- 
| [texens guæęue ler to- 
rum; tratus tibi, ud. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


* Worthy of praiſe. Dignum ſer mene, and ſome ſay ſeven days. The original of 
vorthy to be ſpoken of, worthy to be com- | this feaſt, as to time, is unknown. Macro- 
mended. . [6iusaſſures us, it was celebrated in Italy long 

3 Saturnalia, One of the moſt remark - | before the building of Rome, As tothe man- 
able feaſts among the Roman: : it was kept |ner of the iolemnity, beſides the ſacrifices, 
2 firſt only one day, on the fourteenth of and other parts of public worſhip, there 
the Calends of January; but the number | were ſevera! lefler obſervations worth our 
Waafterwards increaſed to three, four, five, gotice. 
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us have ſomething from you anſwerable to the promiſes yy 
have made. Begin: you have no excuſe. It is in vain to h 
the blame upon your pen“; and the unhappy wall, born wit 
the malediction of the Gods and poets 5, ſuffers unjuſtly fron 
your chagrin. Yet you had the air of a man that promiſed grey 
matters, if free from unſeaſonable interruptions you were once 
10 quietly ſettled in ſome warm comfortable cottage. To wha 
- Purpoſe are Plato® and Menander here with you? Why were 
Fupolis and Archilochus brought out to be your companions? 
Do you think to appeaſe envy, by forſaking the way of virtue 
and diligence? Unhappy man] you will only expoſe yourſelf v 
contempt. Avoid, of all things, ſloth, that dangerous Siren“; 
15 or reſolve peaceably to give up all the fame you have hithert 
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. ſervants to be free and merry with their 


acquired. 


Hor. May the Gods and Goddeſſes, good Damaſippus®, grant 

ou a good barber for your ſound advice. But how came you to 
'S ſo well acquainted with my affairs ? | 

Dam. Ever ſince the ſhipwreck of my fortune at Mid-]a. 


nus , having no. buſineſs of 


my own to think of, I mind that 


20 of other people. Formerly I was a great virtuoſo, and could tel 
you whether this was the ciſtern in which cunning Siſyphus" 


had waſhed his feet; what ſtatue was carved by a maſterly hand, 


what 


ANNOTATIONS, 


notice. At firſt, the liberty allowed to 


maſters, ſo often alluded to in authors. It 
is probable this was done in memory of 
the liberty enjoyed in the gulden age under 
Saturn, befare the names of maſter and 
ſervant were known in the world: beſides 
this, they ſent preſents to one another a- 
mong friends; no war was to be proclaim- 
ed, and no offender executed. The ſchools 
kept a vacation, and nothing but mirth 
and freedom was to be met with in the 
city. Kennet. 

4 Lay the blame rpon your pen. It is a 
common way of ſpeaking, I ben my pen in- 
ſpires ; and there is perhaps more truth in 


it than we are aware of. There is often 


no more required to put us in the humor 
of writing, than to fit down with pen in 
hand, ſurrounded by vur books : the mind 
lcems to open, and put itſelf in a poſture of 
compoſing ; the imagination 1s gradually 
warmed, and a vein of writing ſucceeds, 
If all the preparattons are ine ffectual, the 
poet in a rage throws down his pen, toſſes 
the table from him, and lays the blame 
pon whatever is ncareſt. 

5 Born with the malediclion of the Gods 
and prets. Interpreters are of opinion, that 
Dama pus means here the wall aijoining | 


to the poet's bed; and tell us, that theſe 
walls were commonly done over with war, 
that the poet, when the enthuſiaſm ſeized 
him in the night, might be able to write 
without light. But Jam rather inclined, 
with Sanadon, to think it a general reflec- 
tion. The walls of a poet's ſtudy are (ſay: 
the philoſopher) made iratis Diis ; becauſt 
the Gods have ſubjected them to the ca- 
price of the poets : and they are moreover 
made fectis iratis, with the malediction of 
the poets ; becauſe they unjuſtly blame 


them for their own went of genius, and 


uſually diſcharge their ſpleen againſt them. 

6 Plato, Some think that Plato the phi- 
loſopher is meant here, but it is more lixe!y 
that Horace ſpeaks of one Plato a comic 
poet, and a writer in the ancient manner; 
as was Eupolis : for this agrees belt to the 
ſituation of our poet, who, in his Satites, 
was a great copier of the old Greck comedy 
However, as Horace was a great admirer 0 
the philopher, and ſtudied him day and 
night, the other opinion is not wholly 
without foundation. 

7 Menander, It was by him that the ne 
comedy was raiſed to its higheſt perſe&10 
and purged from the rudenefs and inſolenct 
of the od. He wrote above a hundred co. 


ces. 


medies, whoſe loſs cannot be enovgh b 
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Nic aliquid dignum promiſſis. Incipe: nil eſt, |4ic aliguid dgnum 


\ ; . \ promiſſis. Incipe : nil 
ulpantur fruſtra calami ; immerituſque laborat e 
Iratis natus paries Dis atque poëtis. Calum: 


culf antuy 

Atqui vultus erat multa & præclara minantis, fruftra, garieſques 
di vacuum tepido cepiſſet villula tecto. 10% %) ν Diis atgue poctis 
"<a iratis, laborat immeri- 

Quorſum pertinuit ſtipare Platona Menandro ? . Arqui ct tibi 
Eupolin, Archilochum +, comites educere tantos ? | v#/tus hominis mi- 
Invidiam placare paras, virtute reliCta ? 3 
Q + . . x = 
Contemnere, miter. Vitanda eſt, improba Siren, ala cepifſet te wacu- 


Defidia z aut quidquid vita meliore paraſti I 5 u repido tcecbo. _— 
ponen. 1 I un pertinuit ftipare 
ponendum æquo animo. Di te, Damaſippe, Dez- fp 77m 1; 
que a educere Eupolin & 
Verum ob conſilium donent tonſore. Sed unde 2 tantes 
0 SO; d i comites ? An parat, 

Tam bene me noſtt? Poſtquam omnis res mea e eld, Slacars 
J anum ; f invidiam ? O miſer, 

Ad Medium fracta eſt, aliena negotia curo, contermeres Defidia, 
Excuſſus propriis. Olim nam quærere amabam, 20 Sen improba, wi- 


5 - : da eſt; aut quicquid 
Quo vafer ille pedes laviſſet Siſyphus re; e e 


X b tarcſti meliore vita Po- 
Quid ſculptum infabre, quid fuſum durius eſſet. nendum eſt ægus ani- 
mos 

Hon. O Damaſitfe, Dii Deaque dinent te torſore ob verum conſilium. Sed unde nofti me 
tam ben? P 

Dau. Pcſtzuam' omnis mea res fracta eft ad Medium Janum, excuſſus fropriis negotiis, cure 
epetia aliena. Nam clim amabam guærere, quo are S:i{;pbus ille wafer lawiget pedes 3 quid 
I ſculptum infabre, quid fuſum during. 

+ Eupolin Archilocho, Bent. 


4 N-NO-F 4 T: 1-0-N:S. 


ied, There remain now only a few ſrag- | and one to Atticus. Before he engaged in 
ments, but enough to convince us what a} this ſect, he had ruined himſelf by an ex- 
valuable treaſure the whole would have] travagant paſſion for ancient ſtatues and 
deen. Be ſucceeded mot in drawing | buttoz, The Stoics let their beards grow 
zreeable portraitures of Civil fe, and] very long, and prided themſelves in it, 
repreſenting manners naturally. No greater affront could be offered them, 
Seti, that dangerous Siren. Sloth, it is chan tv {peak of cutting it off: it was flyly 
true, has its charms; but neither is it with- | jnfinuating that they were unworthy the 
out dangers. The poet here compares it, name of pniloſopher. 
and very juſtly, to the Sirens. Theſe mon- 10 Mid-Farus, Janum ad Medium. Lib. I. 
ters, half women and half birds, owe their Epiſt. 1. — 
exiſtence to poetical fable. They were| ———— Hec Jarus ſummus ab imo 
three in number, daughters of Ache/ois and | Perdocet.— — 
the Maſe Callipe. They were remarkable Was there (ſays Torrentius) a third Janus 
for the finene is of their voice, and valued between theſe two? Se ſome are apt tv 
themſelves ſo much upon ity as to deſpiſe the fancy; but he rather inclines to the opinion 
Coddeſſes of Parnaſſus. They fixed in ſome | of P. Victor, Jani duo, celcbris mercaterum 
celert iſles upon the coaſt of Siciy, and iecus. Theſe two ſtatues ſtood in the 
tempted paſſengers aſhore by the ſweetneſs | Forum, and all that ſpace between them 
of their voice, whom they afterwards | went by the name of Janus Med.us. 
killed, Enraged that Ulyſſes or Orpheus had| 1! Syyphus. Ihe fon of Alus, and, 
elcaped their ſnares, they threw themſelves | according to Homer, the muſt knowing and 
into the ſea, and were never more heard | ingenious of men. He built and reigned 
of, | over Epbyre, which was arterwards known 
9 Damaſippus. Julius or Licinius Dama- by the name of Corinth. Some therefore tell 
Fus, a Stole philoſopher, and one of 1e-| us, that Horace means here to make Dama- 
"atorian rank; probably the fame of whom fut Hay, that he was well ſcilled in Core 
deere ſpraks in a letter to Habins Gallus, ben bra; and, to ſtrengthen their judg- 
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what caſt with all the life and foftneſs ** which the mould coy 
give it. I was ſkilled to rate this buſto *3 at a hundred thouſy 
efterces: none knew better to purchafe fine houſes and py. 
dens with advantage; inſomuch that, in all places of buf 
and public reſort, I had got the name of Mercury's fy. 
rite **, 

Ho. I know it, and wonder how you came to be cured of i 
obſtinate a malady. 

Dam. It was removed by another of a different kind, as often 
happens. Thus a diforder in the head or fide only change 
its place, and feats itſelf in the ſtomach; and a man in a fe 
_—_ ſometimes grows frantic, and falls to beating his phy. 

ician. 

Hook. Only take care not to follow ſuch a dangerous exampt, 
and be for me what you pleaſe. 

Dam. O good Sir, pray do not miſtake yourſelf: even ya 
alſo are mad, you and all wicked men“, if any credit is to be 
given to Stertinius ** ; from whom I learned theſe admirable pre- 
cepts, when having one day cheered me he commanded me to 
cheriſh this ſage beard, and return in better humor from the 
Fabrician bridge . For you muſt know, that, diſcouraged by 
the ill ſtate of my affairs, I went thither reſolved to throw my- 
ſelf into the river“; when happily he came up to me, and 
taking me by the hand ; Beware, ſays he, of any ſuch diſgraceful 

ſep; it is a falſe ſhame that puſhes you on: why ſhould you 
dread to paſs for a madman amidſt a ſet of men who are them- 
ſelves mad? For what do you fancy is meant by being mad! If 


you are ſingular in this“, with all my heart drown yu 
when 


25 


rr Gr ca; - oe. ne 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


ment, add, that Siſyphus was the firſt who 
found out that mixture. Moreover, Virgil, 
Georg. 2. calls it Ephyre a ra, fiom Ephy- 
re, the ancient name of Corinth, After all, 
it is plain from hiſtory, that Cyprus had the 
glory of inventing braſs ; and that the Co- 
rinthian braſs, fo famous in antiquity, was 


not known till after the cverthrow of that] 


city by the Rcemans : ſo much later was this 
mixture than the time of Siſyphuss Da- 
maſippus therefore muſt be underſtood to 
mean, that he was ſkilled to difcern what 
ſtatutes were truly ancient, and what not. 
Torrentius. | 

1 Caft with all the life and ſoftneſs. In the 
original, guid fuſum durius; what was done 
with ſtiffneſs or a rigid air. In knowing 
this, he muſt alſo be a judge of what was 
done with ſoftneſs and life: theſe laſt were 
reckoned the maſterly ſtatues. Thus Nil, 


1 


Excudent al ii ſpirantia mollizs æra. 
«© Others may beſt inſpire the mimic 
© braſs,” 1 
13 Jo rate this Buſto. Ponebam mil 
centum. Ponere pretium, to eſtimate, or le! 
a value upon. Centum millia minorum ſer 
tiorums : 
14 Mercury's faworite, Mercuriale cx. 
nomen. Either they gave him the name 0! 
Mercury, or called him by ſome ſurname! 
that God (of which he had a great many); 
thereby denoting him to be one of his fa- 
vorites. | 
is You and all wicked men. Stultigu 
prip* omnes. Socrates proves to Alcibiadts 
in the ſecond dialogue which goes unde! 
that name, that the greater part of man. 
kind are fools, becauſe-they are ignorant! 
and neither know what they ought to do i 
what they ought to ſay : and that, as * 


% 
* 
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Callidus huic _ ponebam millia centum : | Callidus penebam hui 
Hortos egregiaſque domos mercarier unus _ Ow : 
Cum lucro nõram; unde frequentia Mercuriale 25 car borte: egregin/gue 


Impoſuere mihi cognomen compita. Novi, domeos - luce; unde 
5 1 7 . comfita frequentia im- 
Et morbi miror purgatum te illius. Atqui 2 
Emavit veterem mire novus; ut ſolet, in cor Mitrcuriale, 
Trajecto lateris miſeri capitiſque * dolore; Hom. Novi, -4 

2 % . . MF wiror te pu gatum elle 
Ut lethargicus hic cum fit pugil, & medicum ur en 


et. 30 Dan. Acqui noris 


Dum ne quid ſimile huic, eſto ut libet. O bone, morbus mire emovit i 
veterem; ut ſalet, do- 1 


* lore lateris capitiſque 1 
Fruſtrere : inſanis & tu, ſtultique prope omnes, | wiſer; rrajecbe 15 Lon il 
Si quid Stertinius veri crepat; unde ego mira aut ut cam bie letbar- ö 

f 792 h gicus fit pupil, & ur- 14 
Deſcripſi docilis præcepta hc, tempore quo me #7 e. 19 
Solatus juſſit ſapientem paſcere barbam, 26” 08 1 
Atque à Fabricio non triſtem ponte reverti. es guid ſimile buicy 44 
Nam, male re geſti, cum vellem mittere operto „ _ 3 1% 
Me capite in flumen; dexter ſtetit; &, Cave faxis „e ffuſt are ter & 4 
Te quidquam indignum; pudor, inquit, te malus % omneſque prip? . [RY 

urget +1 ulti, fi Stertinius cre- 9 

＋ 5 . Pat quid veri; unde 3 
Inſanos qui inter vereare inſanus haberi. 40 ge tits deſcrip bæc 


Primim nam inquiram, quid fit furere: hoc f1 erit 'mira pracepra, eo bt; 

in te wo wo ſolatus me | 

. . . . uſfit cere japientem 
Solo, ni] verbi, pereas quin fortiter, addam. 2 — nn 4 
wn triſtem & ponte Fabricio. Nam, re male geſta, cam vellem mittere me operto capite in flumen; | 
fletit dexter, & inguit; Cave faxis quidquam indignum te; pudor malus urget te, qui weregre " 
baberi inſanus inter inſanos. Nam primim inquiram, quid fit furere : fi Hoc erit in te ſolo, ad- Ay 
dam nil verbi, quin pereas fortiter. 111 


t miror morbi, Hentl. * capitiſre, Id. + angit, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


are different degrees of ignorance, ſo there | Rome to the iſle of the Tiber. It is now 
are different degrees of folly. But the | called Ponte di quattro capi. 
Stoics affirmed that all wicked men were | 18 To throw myſelf into the river. Operto 
equally fools. Seneca de Beneficiis, Lib. 2. | capite; with my head covered. The Ro- 
Inſanire omnes flultos dicimus, nec tamen omnes | mans covered their heads on many occa- 
ramus belleboro ; bis ipfis, quos vocamus in- ſions, more eſpecially when they devoted 
Janes, ſuffragium & juriſdictionem committimus. | themſelves to death for their country. It 
We fay that all wicked men are fools; is diverting to ſee Dæmaſippus, in an ex- 
yet we do not preſcribe hellebore as a cure | ceſs of folly, reſolve upon the ſame which 
* for all: and even thoſe, whom we brand | Decius had done from a principle of religion 
as fools, are allowed a right of voting, and generofity. 
and are intruſted with the greateit | 19 If you are ſingular in this, It is but 
* charges in the commonwealth.” This, |ſmall conſolation which the philoſopher 
however was a very ridiculous tenet : folly | here gives to Damaſippus : he does not at- 
I properly oppoſed to wiſdom, not to vice. |tempt to combat, or free him from his 

16 Stertinius. A Stoic philoſopher of | folly, but only to excuſe it, and make him 
the ſect of Chry/ſippus. eaſy by the example of others. The Stoics 

17 Fabrician bridge. The fons Fabricius | rather confirmed vice by their remedies. 
435 near to the pom Ceftivs, and: joined | The ridicule is exquiſite. - 

Ver, II. | 1 20 Cbry- 
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when you will. The man who is a ſlave to fooliſh paſſions, or 
blindly miſtakes falſhood for truth in whatever manner, him 
the whole college and ſect of Chrylippus *? look upon as mad, 
This definition takes in both the people and prince, the wiſe 
man only excepted. Learn now why. thoſe who call you mad, 
are themſelves equally obnoxious to that reproach. As when 
travellers are bewildered in the woods, one takes to the right, 
another to the left; both equally wander from the true road, 
though by different tracks. Believe it to be thus in your caſe; 

he, who laughs at you, drags his tail“ after him not a jot more 
wiſely. It is one ſpecies of folly to be alarmed at imaginary 
dangers ; and fancy we have fires, rocks, and rivers to encoun- 
ter in the way. Another of quite a contrary kind, and equally 
extravagant, is to fear nothing, but run headlong into the mid{t 
of dangers and precipices, Let his father, mother, wife, 
ſiſter, in a word, all his relations, cry out to warn him of the 
hazard: beware, here is a frightful ditch, or terrible precipice; 


bv look to yourſelf; he hears no more, than did once the actor Fu- 


65 


70 


20 Chryſippnss A native of Tarſus in 
Cilicia, and diſciple of Zeno. 


fius, who having got drunk **, and playing the part of Ilione 
ſleeping , could not be awaked by the voices of twelve hundred 
ſpectators calling out at once, O mother, come to my aſſiſtance! 
J am now to ſhew that almoſt all mankind are infected with this 
ſpecies of madneſs. | | 

Damaſippus, it is true, runs mad after ancient ſtatues : but is 
he who gives credit to Damaſippus of ſound judgment? Let us 
reaſon the matter a little: Were I to ſay to you, Here, take this 
ſum of money, which I know you will never be able to repay; 
would it be madneſs in you to accept of it? or would it not 
rather be the height of madneſs, to reject the offer of favorable 
Mercury? Says your creditor, Here ſign a note“ for the receipt 
of ten thouſand: ſefterces from my banker Nerius ; that's not 


enough: 
ANNOTATIONS. 


proverb, to expreſs what was impracticable. 


If we credit | The portico, here mentioned, was a cele- 


ſome accounts, he did his maſter no good 
ſervice, in pretending to interpret his ſen- 
riments ; which he mixed with a great deal 
of what was ridiculous and impertinent. 
The more ignorant Stoics, who gave into 
Nis er plications, made a ſect by themfelves, 
of which Cyryſit pus was the head. Ster- 
tmius was of this number, and builds all his 
maxims upon the authority of Chryſippns, 
As the great maſter of their ſchool. Others 
tell us, that this philoſopher had the moſt 
ſubtle head in the world, and was a perfect 
maſter of all the fineſt diſtinctions and 
diyifions in logic. The unravelling of his 
arguments was looked upon as a matter ſo 
nice and intricate, that it paſſed into a 
2 


brated gallery, wherein Zeno and his dil- 
ciples aſſembled. Hence they took the 
name of Stoics ; for the Greek Eroa figni- 
fies a portico. | 

21 Drags bis tail. This is a figure takes 
from the humor of children, who, when 
they want to make any one appear ridi- 
culous, pin ſomething behind him. 

22 Fuſius, who baving got drunk. Ster. 
tinius explains his meaning by a comparifok 
which was furniſhed him by an accident tha: 
feil out among the comedians, who played 
the Lione of Accius or Pacuvius. In that 
play, the ghoſt of Pelydore comes to acquaint 
Liane, that he had been lain by Polymnefs 
king of Thrace, and begs that ſhe ue 

càule 
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Quem mala ftultitia; & quæcunque inſcitia veri FN grex Chry- 


Cæcum agit, inſanum Chryſippi porticus & grex 2 1 pos 
Autumat. Hæc populos, hæc magnos formula re- futtitia, & 


u cungue 

ges, - 45 inſcitia veri agit cœ- 
Excepto ſapiente; tenet. Nunc accipe quare as prov Tag 
Deſipiant omnes, æquè ac tu, qui tibi nomen Magnos * e 
Inſano poſuere. Velut ſilvis, ubi paſſim ** excepto. Nunc 


Palantes error certo de tramite pellit; accipe puare ii omnes, 
gut poſuere nomen tibi 


Ille ſiniſtrorſum, hie dextrorſum abit; unus utri- , def+ionr, g 


_— | 59 ac tu. Velut in ſilvis, 
Error, ſed variis illudit partibus. Hoc te ubi error paſſim pellit 


. * . 1 alantes to tra- 
Crede modo inſanum; nihilo ut ſapientior ille, — ill 467 finiftror- 


Qui te deridet, caudam trahat. Eft genus unum |<, bie dextro um 3 
Stultitiæ nihilum metuenda timentis; ut ignes, unus error illudit utri- 
que, ſed variis parti- 


Ut rupes; fluvioſque in campo obſtare queratur. 55 fas. Crade te inſanum 


Alterum & huic varium, & nihilo ſapientius, ignes | #:c modo; ut ille, qui 
Per medios fluvioſque ruentis. Clamet amica 2 e 
M donde n £ . ; am nibilo Japientior, 

ater, honeſta ſoror, cum cognatis, pater; uxor: {rpm genus flultitie 
Hic foſla eſt ingens, hie rupes maxima; ſerva; % hominis timentis 


Non magis audierit, quam Fuſius* ebrius olim, G0 w- metuenda ; ut 


Cum Ilionam edormit, Catienis mille ducentis, viſqucs obfiare Abi 
Mater, te appello, clamantibus. Huic ego vulgum + [in camps. ' Atterum 
Errori ſimilem cunctum inſanire docebo, genus ſtultitiæ & 


n 
Inſanit veteres ſtatuas Damaſippus emendo: et 6k n _—_ 


Integer eſt mentis Damaſippi creditor ? Eſto: 65 nis ruentis per medios 
Accipe, quod nunquam reddas mihi, ſi tibi dicam z |ignes ieee, A- 


, "I | = = mica mater, boneſta 
Tune inſanus eris 11 acceperis ? an magis excors forays paters ad- 


Rejecti prada, quam præſens Mercurius fert? fratie, r, clamet e 
Scribe decem a Nerio ; non eſt ſatis: adde Cicutæ = et ingens Fu, 

: . 4 ic rupes maxima ; 
Nodoſi tabulas centum ; mille adde catenas : 70 \croo ts; eas wag 


audi*rit, quim: olim ebrius Fuſius, cùm edormit Ilionam, mille ducentis Catienis clamantibus, Mater, 
appello te. Ego docebo cunftum wulgum inſanire errorem ſimilem huic errori. Damaſippus 
injanit emendo weteres ſtatuas : an creditor Damaſippi eſt integer mentis? Eſto : ſi dicam tibi, 
Acciſe, quod nunguam reddas mibi; tune eris inſanus fi acceferis ? an magis excors rejectd 
preda, quam Mercurius præſens fert“ Scribe decem millia accepta 4 Nerio z non eſt ſatis : 
adde centum tabulas nodsft Cicutæ; adde mille catenas : Eh 


* Fufius, Bentl. + volgus, 1d. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


cauſe him to be interred. Tlicne therefore | 24 Sign a note, &c. Scribe decem a Neriog 
was made to appear upon the ſage in her i. e. à manu Nerii, de nienſa Nerii. We 


bed aileep; and Polydere comes from under | muſt diſtinguiſh here three perſons; Da- 


the theatre, and lays, Mater, te atpello. maſitpus who borrows, Perillius who lends, 


Fuſius did the part of Jlione, and Catienus and the banker Nerius, in whoſe hands 


that of Polydere. Fuſius, it ſeems, who had | Perillius's money is lodged. For the Ro- 
got himſelf drunk, fell aſleep. in good | mars commonly had their money with 
earneſt, nor could he be awaked by the | ſome banker,“ and when an obligation 
cries of Catienns, X paſſed, the borrower wrote in the banker's 
23 Ilione ſleeping. Ilionam edormit. A way | bock, «„ 1 have reccived ſo much of 
of ſpeaking full of energy. Acted the part “e ſuch a one's money from ſuch 2 
of 1/onc ſleeping; as before, ſaltare Cyciopa, i „banker.“ | 
ts dance after the manner of Pclyphemus, | I 2 D 25 Tnotty- 
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Book II. 
enough: let him add all the ſecurities of knotty-pated Cicuta *, 
let him tie him down with a thouſand chains: yet, like another 
Proteus **, he will elude all theſe engagements. When you drag 
him to juſtice, he will only laugh at your expence , and aſſume 
a thouſand different ſhapes ; inſtead of your debtor, you will find 
you have laid hold of a ſtone, a tree, a bird, or whatever he 
pleaſes to make himſelf. 

If to manage one's affairs well is a mark of wiſdom; and 
the contrary of folly: believe me, Perillius is much the weaker 
head-piece, to take your note for money which you can never 
repay. 

iN ye, that are the ſlaves of wretched ambition and avarice, 
luxury or ſuperſtition; in a word, whoever is the victim of 
any unhappy paſſion, draw near and hear me with attention: 
it * worth while to attend, while I prove that you are all run 
mad. 

The covetous man ought to have by far the ſtrongeſt doſe of 
hellebore **: I queſtion whether it were not prudence to reſerve 
for him the whole produce of Anticyra *9. Staberius , by an 
article of his will, obliged his heirs to inſcribe upon his monu- 
ment the ſum they inherited. In cafe of failure, they were 
condemned to entertain the people with a ſhow of two hundred 
gladiators, a feaſt to the taſte of Arrius“, and as much corn 
as Africa yields at a crop. Whether in this I do well or ill, 
ſaid the teſtator, I am no way accountable to you ; nor is it 
| your 
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25 Knotty-fated Cicuta. A celebrated 
uſurer and notary of thoſe times, who was 
very exact in writing out obligations, and 
forgot nothing that could firmly bind the 
parties. He had a thouſand turns and 
Clauſes for this purpoſe, of which he kept 
a great regiſter, which Stertinius here calls 
centum tabulat. Stertinius therefore tells Pe- 
rillius, that the more firmly to bind down 
 Damaſippus, he ought to uſe all the ſecurities 
in the regiſter of Cicuta, whom he calls no- 
doſus, for his ſkill in binding and tying down. 

26 Proteus, the fon of Neptune, and king 
of Egypt. He could change himſelf into 
any ſhape he pleaſed, and often put this 
artifice in practice, to eſcape thoſe who 
purſued him. Thus his name admirably 
agrees to thoſe debrors, who elude the 
pron of their creditors by a thouſand 

ttle ſtratagems. | 

27 Lavgh at your exftence» Malis ridentem 
alienis. Commentators have widely miſ- 
taken the ſenſe of this paſſage, which they 
interpret rentem d ultu invite, Can we ſup- 


| 


poſe that Damaſippus muſt force a laugh, 
when he was ſure to elude the purſvit ol 
his creditors, and eſcape like another 
Proteus Ridere malis alienis, can mean no- 
thing elſe than to laugh heartily, and 
without fear, as if with a borragved mouth, 
or having a maſk on : for as we are ſeldom 
too ſparing of what belongs to another, fo 
in this caſe a man will extend his jaws to 
the full, without any apprehenſion of tear- 
ing them aſunder. 

28 The ſtrongeſt doſe of bellebore. The an- 
cients often made uſe of hellebore to cure 
the diſorders of the mind, being perſuaded 
that they proceeded from the bad ſtate of 
the fluids in the body. Yea, ſometimes they 
uſed it where there was no prior diſorder, 
only to add ſtrength and vigour to the con- 
ception. Valerius Maximus tells us, that Car- 
neades the philoſopher, when he was to en- 
gage in a diſpute with Chryſippus, always 
prepared himſelf by a doſe of it; and that 
the ſucceſs of it was ſuch as made all who 


were defirous of ſolid praiſe to follow the 


example: 
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Effugiet tamen hæc ſceleratus vincula Proteus. tamen ſceleratus Pro- 
* . . o . . . * A teu e upiet hec VIA - 
Cam rapies in j-1s malis ridentem aliens ; | as ep, erage 
Fiet aper, modo avis, modo ſuxum, &, cum volet, ji eum ridentem na- 
arbor. ; lis genis alienis ; feet 
Si mals rem gerere inſani eſt ; contri, bene ſani : |" * 
Putidius multò cerebrum eſt (mihi crede) Perilli, 7 5 'arbor. Si inſani ef ge- 
Dictantis quod tu nunquam reſcribere poſſis. rere rem male ʒ gerere 
Audire, atque togam jubeo componere, quiſquis minis 4428 f _ 2 
Ambitione mala, aut argenti pallet amore; 4. mibi) a ehr un Pe- 
Quiſquis luxuria, triſtive ſuperſtitione, rilli, dictantis quad tu 
- : . 28 8 nunguam ffs reſeri- 

Aut alio mentis morbo calet : huc propius me, 80 


: : : beregeſt multi g utidius. 
Dum doceo inſanire omnes, vos ordine adite. Quiſquis pallet mala 


Danda ef ellebori multo pars maxima avaris : arb. ine, aut amore 
Neſcio an Anticyram ratio illis deſtinet omnem. ps. 
Hæredes Staberi ſummam incidere ſepulchro. perflitione, "aut aſs 
Ni fic feciſſent, gladiatorum dare centum & 5 morbo mentis; jubeo 


g X "OW. * 4.. cum audire, atque 
Damnati populo Parla, atque epulum arbitrio Arri t ? | componere togam : vs 
Frumenti quantum metit Africa. Sive ego Prave die buc ordine pro- 
Seu rectè hoc volui, ne ſis patruus mihi. Credo p me, dum deces 

omnes inſunire. Pars 
mult) maxima ellebori danda eft awaris : neſcis an non ratio deſtinet illis omnem Anticyram. 


Heredes Staberit incidere ſepulchro ſummam fibi legatam. Ni fecifſent fic, damnati erant 
dare centum paria gladiatoram pepulo, atgue epulum arbitrio Arr; & tantum fo: menti 
quantum Africa metit. Sive ego, dixit Staberius, volui hoc prave ſeu refte, ne ſis patruus 
ibi. Cr edo . 


* eſt, Bentl. + &, 1d. 
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example: Idem cum Chryſippo diſputaturus, deſirous it ſhould be known to poſterity 
belleboro ſe ante purgabat, ad exprimendum that he had died rich, 
ingenium ſuum attentizs, & illus reſellendum 31 Arrius. Dacier fancies that this is 
acrits, Quas poticnes induſtria ſolidæ laudis the ſame Arrius of whom Cicero ſpeaks in 
Cupidis J e effecit. Lib. viii. vii. Ext. 5. his Oration againſt Vatinius, whom he calls 
29 Anticyra. There were two cities of [his friend, and who, he tells us, gave a 
this name; the one in Pbocis, near the [great feaſt in the temple of Caflor. Ut in 
gulf of Corinth, and the other not far from ſepulo Q; Arrii familiaris mei cum togd pulli 
mount Oeta in Theſſaly, The beſt helle- |accumberes. He further conjectures, that 
bore grew in the laſt; but they had a better |the feaſt here given by Arrius was one of 
way of preparing it in the other, becauſe |thoſe called /e#ifterniaz entertainments 
they mixed it with a certain grain that |given to the Gods on ſome important oc- 
grew thereabout. It was for this reaſon |cafions, which were regulated by an order 
that diſtempered people were always ſent|of prieſts appointed for that purpoſe. 
to Anticyra in Phbocis. They were leven in number, and called 
30 Staberius. He is known only by the —_— Epulonum, or fimply Epulenes. 
mention Horace here makes of him. The | Arrius he therefore thinks to have been 
poet cites him as an example, that ſcarce [one of the ſeven, and that Staberius had 
the whole produce of Anticyra was ſufficient | choſen him arbiter of the feaſt, to be given 
for covetous men. This wretch carried] by his heirs to the people, as being a pub- 
his avarice with him to the very grave; lic man, and one who, as overſeer of the 
and as all his life-time he had dreaded po- |feaſts of the Gods, was able to acquit him- 
verty as the greateſt of eviis, ſo he was Iſelf well. 
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your buſineſs to cenſure ** my actions. I am apt to think the 
wiſe and prudent Staberius foreſaw that. 28 | 

do Dau. What could he foreſee, when he willed his heirs to in. 
ſcribe upon his monument a detail of his riches ? 

STERT. All his life-time he looked upon poverty as the work 
of vices, and dreaded nothing more; infomuch that had he died 
a ſingle farthing poorer, he would have looked on himſelf as the 

95 arranteſt knave in the world: for he knew that all things, 
virtue, reputation, beauty, in fine, every thing divine and hu— 
man, give place to riches ; which whoever knew how to amaſ, 
could not fail of being eſteemed valiant, juſt, wife, honorable, 
yea even a king, and whatever he pleaſed, He foreſaw, there- 
tyre, that this inſcription would do him great honor, and that 
poſterity would look upon his wealth as the juſt acquiſition of 

loo virtue. How unlike to this was the behaviour of Grecian Ari. 

 ſtippus 3; who in the midft of Libya ordered his ſervants to 
throw away the gold they carried ; becauſe, encumbered with its 
weight, they could journey but flowly ? Which of theſe two de- 
ſerves moſt to be ſtiled a madman ? 
Dam. An inſtance, which ſolves one difficulty by raifing an- 
other, concludes nothing. 

105 STERT, If any one, who has no ear for muſic 5*, ſhould buy up 
a quantity of lutes and guitars, and adorn his ſtudy with them; 
or, being nothing of a ſhoemaker, ſhould provide himſelf with 
laſts — paring-knives; or, in fine, if averſe to traffic, he 
ſhould lay in a ſtock of ſails and ſhips tackle: would not all the 
world juſtly laugh at his humor ? And yet where is the differ- 
ence between him and the man who amaſſes wealth, without 
knowing how to uſe it, and who fears to touch it as if it were 

110 ſomething ſacred ? I a HE PSAS LOT 

If a man armed with a huge long c]ub ſhould watch night 
and day over a great heap of corn, without daring to touch 
ſo much as one grain though ready to periſh with hunger; but 
choſe rather to feed on bitter herbs : if having his cellar ſtored, 

115with a thouſand caſks of Chian or good old Falernian wine 
(a thouſand ! it is nothing, three hundred thouſand caſks), he 
{hou!d yet drink only of what was ſour and turned: this is 
„„ 1 

i ANNOTATIONS. | 
iz Nr is it your buſineſs to cenſure, &c. curus himſelf might paſs for rigid, com- 

Ne fis patruus mibi. Patraus for cenſor. For pared with his maſter Ariſtipfus. The fe- 

uncles are commonly leſs indulgent than mum bonum, according to him, conſiſted in 

parents. Thus, Ode 12. B. III. hing every one to his taſte; being trou- 
A Metuenzes putruæ werbera linguæ. bled about nothing, and ſeeking pleaſure 
33 Aiſtitpus. An African by birth, and wherever it could be found. His doctrine 


founder of the Cyrenaic ſect. He was the was much decried by the Stoics. Hzrace 
frit of the ſchool of Socrates that received praiſes him more than once, and, in a 


money of his diſciples. None knew better manner, that ſhews his bias to a philoſophy 
>» ſuit the humor of the great; even Epi- | ſo 
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Hoc Staberi prudentem animum vidiſſe. 
denſit, cum ſummam patrimoni inſculpere ſaxo go 
Hzredes voluit ? Quoad vixit, credidit ingens 
Pauperiem vitium, & cavit nihil acrius ; ut ſi 

Fortè minùs locuples uno quadrante periret, 

Ipſe videretur ſibi nequior: omnis enim res, 


Quid ergo \animum ppruclentem 
Staberii vidiffe hoc. 


Dam. Quid ergo 
ſenſit, cum woluit Dæ- 
redes inſculpere ſum- 


an patrimonii ſaxo? 
STERT, Quand 


Vixit, credidit paupe= 


Virtus, fama, decus, divina humanaque, pulchris 95% ingers vitam, & 


Divitiis parent; quas qui conſtruxerit, ille 
Clarus erit, fortis, juſtus, ſapiens etiam, & rex, 
Hoc, veluti virtute paratuin, 


Quid Gmile iti 99 ſibi: omnis enim ret, 


Et quidquid volet. 
Speravit _— laudi fore. 


Græcus Ariſtippus ? qui ſervos projicere aurum ie 
uia tardius irent, 

ter eſt inſanior horum ? 

Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite reſolvit. 

Si quis emat citharas, emptas comportet in unum, 
Nec ſtudio citharæ, nec Muſæ deditus ulli; 105 
Si ſcalpra & formas non ſutor; nautica vela 

Averſus mercaturis: delirus & amens 

Undique dicatur merito, Quid + diſcrepat iſtis 
Qui nummos aurumque recondit, neſcius uti 
Compoſitis, metuenſque velut contingere ſacrum? 
Si quis ad ingentem frumenti ſemper acervum 111 
Porrectus * vigilet cum longo fuſte, neque illinc 
Audeat eſuriens dominus contingere granum; 
Ac potius foliis parcus veſcatur amaris: 

Si poſitis intùs Chii veteriſque Falerni 

Mille cadis (nihil eſt, tercentum millibus), acre 


In media juſſit Libya ; 


Propter onus ſegnes. 


cavit nibil acriàs; ut 
ft ferte periret mints 
locuples unaquadrante, 
i, ſe videretur nequior 


virtus, fama, decus, 
humanaque, 
parent pulchris diau- 
tus; quas qui con- 
ftruxerit, ille erit cla- 
rus, fortis, juſſus, ſa- 
Piens etiam, & rex, 
S guidguid volet. 
Sferawit hoc fore” ſibi 
magna laudi, welut 
quid aratum virtutc. 
Did fecit Arytippus 
Gracus ſimile iti? qui 
Juſſit ſerves prej icere 
aurum in media Li- 
byd 3 quia, ſegnes 
propter onus, irent tar - 
dis. Uter horum eff 
inſanior ? 
Dam. Exemflum, 
uod reſolvit litem lite, 
115 agit n.l. 
| STERT. Si guis 
' emat citharas, & com- 


- - 9 
. — _ af a l « O ] ͤ— 
— _ 
org 


fortat emptas in unuri, nec deditus ſtudio cittaræ, nec wii Muſe; fi homo, non ſutor, emat 
ſcalpra & formas; ſi atzerſus mercataris e mat vela nauticg: dicatur merit) undigue delirus & 
amens, Quid ille diſcrepat iſiis qui recondit aurum nummoſque, neſcius uti compoſitts, metuen{gue 
contingere velut ſacrum Si quis porreetus vigilet ſemper ad ingentem acervum frumenti cu 
longo fuſte, neqe eſuriens audeat contingere granum ulinc quamvis dominus; ar potins parcus 
weſcatur foliis amaris : fi mille cadis (hoc nibil , tercenturi mllibus ) vini Chit wveteriſque 


Falerni foſitis intis, 
t qui, Bentl, 


* Projectus, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


fo indulgent. Stertinius, who was a Stoic, 
. endeavours here unjuſtly to miſrepreſent 
an action that deſerves the higheſt praiſes. 
He would infinuate, that he was followed 
by a great number of ſlaves, whereas he 
had only one. Itlooks as if he had fool- 
'hly thrown away all his money. Far from 
it; he ordered his ſlave to throw away 
whathe had more than ke was able to carry, 
But it was Stertinius's intereſt to diſcredit 
Axiſtippus, and, if poſlible, blacken even 
the virtues of that philoſopher, 


34 If any ore, who has no ear for muſic. 
Stertin.us now begins to expoſe the folly of 
avarice by ſenſible examples; and al! that 
he ſays upon this head muſt be allowed 
excellent. Riches, in the hands of a miſer, 
are like a flute in the hands of a man who 
knows not how tov uſe it. It is a com- 
pariſon taken from MXen;phon, In fact, 
riches are as much an inſtrument as a flute. 
Hence the Cr-cks called them Renu la, 
that is, utihilia; and are only valuable ta 
thoſe who know how to uf them. 
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not all: if being near eighty ** years old, he ſhould lie upon 

ſtraw to fave his fine blankets, which in the mean time are rot. 

ting in his cheſt, a delicious prey to moths and worms : this 

120man may perhaps ſeem frantic only to a few, becauſe the greater 
part of mankind labor under the ſame diſeaſe. 

Old dotard hated by the Gods, is it out of fear of want, that 

thou hoardeſt up riches to be ſquandered away by your ſon, 

or perhaps ſome favorite freedman whom you appoint your 


heir ? How little would it 


take from your wealth day after 


125day, to uſe better oil with — coleworts, and anoint your 


ſcurfy head with eſſence? 


f our wants are fo few 35 why 


are you guilty of perjury, rapine, extortion ? Dare you again 


ſay , that you are in your 


ſenſes? If you were to attack 


the people in the ſtreets with ſtones, or the ſlaves you had 


bought with wen money ; all the boys and girls about town 


130 would run a 


ter you, calling you foo] and madman. When 


you ſtrangle your wife with your own hands, or poiſon “ your 
mother, can you be thought of a ſound mind? Scxv. How“ 
STERT. OI know your pretence. The fact you will ſay was 
not committed at Argos, or done with a poniard, like Oreſtes “. 
But do you think that he was only mad when he flew his mo- 
135 ther, and not poſſeſſed by helliſh Furies, long before he plunged 
the dagger into her breaſt? In reality from the time that 


you allow him to be mad, he 


can be charged with nothing de- 


ſerving of blame. He attempted nothing againſt Pylades, or his 
ſiſter Electra; he only loaded them with curſes *, branding 
140 her with the name of Fury, and him with whatever his rage 


ſuggeſted. 


ANN O7 


35 Near eighty. Undeoctoginta for uno de 
octoginta, ſeventy-nine. 

36 If our wants are ſo few. Covetous 
men have always ſome excuſe at hand to 
palliate and diſguiſe their avarice; that they 
deny themſelves nothing neceſſary ; that 
nature is ſatisfied with a little, &c. Ster- 
tinius here retorts very ſtrongly upon them. 
If nature's wants are ſo few, why do you 
commit ſo many crimes to heap up riches, 
which you can be as well without ? 

37 Dare you again, &c. This preſents 
a new ſcene. Stertinius here addreſſes him- 
ſelf to another of thoſe whom he had be- 
fore called upon, and deſired to attend to 
his inſtructions. He now turns the diſ- 
courſe to Scæva, who had poiſoned his 
mother, and ſome other wretch that had 
ſtrangled his wife. This gives beauty and 
variety to the pieces | 


Opim:ius, 
AT IO N 8. 


38 If you were to attack. This is what 
they call a compariſan, 4 mini ad majus. 
If a man, who attacks all he meets in the 
| ſtreet with ſtones, is juſtly accounted mad, 
what judgment ought we to form of one 
who ſhould murder his wife to enjoy her 
dower, or his mother to ſave the expence 
of maintaining her? ; 
39 When you ſtrangle your wife, or poiſen. 
There is no doubt, Fs Dacier, but Horace 
alludes to two acts of cruelty that were 
committed in his time, and had his eye 
upon two men, the one whereof had 
ſtrangled his wife, the other poiſoned his 
mother. As for the firſt, we know no- 
thing of him; the other is certainly the 
ſame he ſpeaks of in the firſt Satire of this 
Book, and whom he there calls Scæva. 
— ca v. vacem crede nepoti matrem. 


40 SCAT» 
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Potet acetum: age, ſi & ſtramentis incubet, unde- fete acre acetum ages 


. . fi & natus undeofto- 
Octoginta annos natus, cui ſtragula veſtis, 933 


Blattarum ac tinearum epulæ, putreſcat in arca: |ſtramentir, cui weſtis 
Nimirum inſanus paucis videatur, eo quod RO /TIS, Ges ew 

: - arum ac tinearumy 
Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur eodem. n 


Filius, aut etiam hæc libertus ut ebibat hæres, | mirum wideatur inſa- 


Dis inimice ſenex, cuſtodis, ne tibi defit ? mus paucis, 4 quid 
Quantulum enim ſummæ curtabit quiſque dierum, aharer aalen erde. | 
Ungere fi caules oleo meliore, caputque 1250 ſenex inimice Dit, 
Cœperis impexa fœdum porrigine ? Quare, an cuftod.s bac ut f- 
1 \ . JT; ; lius, aut ctiam libertus | 
Si quidvis ſatis eſt, perjuras, ſurripis, auters haves chiles, ne defi i 
| Undique? Tun' ſanus? Populum ft cadere ſaxis ibi? Ruantulum enim 11 
Incipias, ſervoſque tuo quos re pararis z guiſpue dierum curta- ä 


bit ſammæ, ſi (eperis 1 
Inſanum te omnes pueri clamentque puelle. 130 * wages hes" ti i 


Cum laqueo uxorem interimis, matremque veneno, |oles, capurgue fedur: ; 
Incolumi capite es? Quid enim*? Neque tu hoc|i”pex4 porrigine# Fi 
facis Argis, qridvis farts eſt, quare 

3 12 perquras, farripis, au- 

Nee ferro, ut demens genitricem occidit + Oreſtes. | fers undique? Tune 
An tu reris eum occisa inſaniſſe parente, 1 24 [/anus es? Si incipias 
Ac non ante malis dem entem actum Furiis, quam t eln jaxis, 


"x" R ſerveſjue guos fardris 
In matris jugulo ferrum tepefecit acutum ? two dre; omnes pueri 


Quin ex quo eſt habitus male tutæ mentis Oreſtes, |/uelleque clament te U 
Nil ſanè fecit quod tu reprendere poſſis. inſanum. Cùm interi- 


ms uxorem laguco 
Non Pyladen ferro violare, auſuſve ſororem 4 matremgi.e ee a 


Electram; tantum maledicit utrique, vocando 140]*: "5.40 _ 3 

. a 5 — Same. Or 
Hanc Furiam, hunc aliud, juſſit quod ſplendida bilis. 3 Not. 
Tu neque facis hoc Argis, nec ferro, ut demens Oreftes occidit genitricem. An tu reris eur: 
olanife occiſd parente, ac non putiùs aftum dementem malis Furiis, antequam tepefecit ferrum | 
acutum in jugulo matris ? Quin ex quo tempore Ortes babitus off mentis male tute, ſane ni x 
fecit quod tu pofſis reprẽndere. Nen auſus eſt wivlare Pyladen ferro, wel ſororem Electram; . 
naledicit tantùm utrique, vocando banc Furiam, hunc aliud, gucd bilis ſplendida juſſit. 


* ni? Neque enim hoc, Benti. + occidis, Id. 1 elt, 1d, | 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


4 Sc. How ? This is inexpreſſibly] Oreſte:. The friendſhip between them was 
fine. Stertinius introduces Scawa himſelf, j ſo ſtrong, that it paſſed into a proverb. F 
who, hearing the accuſation, and conſcious Electra was ſiſter to Oreſtes. 1 
of his guilt, cannot forbear taking it to 42 He only laaded them with curſes. It is | 4 
himſelf, and aſking the philoſopher what certain that Horace, in this, followed a dif- / 
he means. | ferent tradition from that of Euripides; for 8 

41 Oreftes, His hiſtory is well known. | had he marched in the footſteps of that 1 
He was ſon of Agamemnon and Clytemneſtra. poet, he could not have faid of Oreftes, that 
This laſt, during her huſband's abſence at after killing his mother, he did nothing ; 
Trey, yielding to the deſires of A giſtbus, | that deſerved to be blamed. So far from | 
Joined with him in murdering him after | that, he would have ſlain Helen, and held 
his return. Oreſtes returned to Argos, on the ſword a long time at Hermione's breaſt. 
purpoſe to revenge his father's death, by In the tragedy of Euripides, there are no 
imbcuing his hands in the blood of his reproaches thrown out againſt Pylades. 
own mother. Pylades was ſon to Strophius, Perhaps the ſtory of Oreftes was ated on the 
Frince of the Phecians, and nephew to | Roman theatre as here d<1cribec. 

0 4? Op:mius. 


I 
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Opimius “, poor in the midſt of his hoarded treaſures, why q 
feſtivals was wont to drink wine of Vejentum out of an earthy 
pot , at other times would fit down contented with what wx 
dead and taſteleſs, happened once to be ſeized with a deep | 
thargy; inſomuch that his exulting heir run to his keys, ay 

145 began to rifle his coffers. An honeſt phyſician quickly brouzy 
him to himſelf again after this manner: He ordered a table tobe 
brought, and ſeveral bags of money to be emptied upon it; ay 
preſently feveral hands were employed in telling it over, Thi, 
inſtantly rouzed him: If you do not look out ſharp after your 

150 bags, adds the phyſician, your covetous heir will carry of al, 
Op. What! in my own life-time? Pay. Rouze yourſelf there. 
fore, and make it appear that you are ſtill alive: ſtrive to recove; 
bealth and ſpirits. Or. What would you have me do? Pyy, 
Your veins deſtitute of blood will fail, unleſs ſome nourih. 
ment is taken, and a ſtrong cordial to invigorate the ſtomach, 

155 Why theſe delays? Here; take off this draught**. Or. What 
will it ſtand me in? Pay. Pſhaw; a trifle. Or. But hoy 
much? Pry. A couple of ſhillings. Op. Alas! what avail 
it me, whether I am undone by my diſtemper, or by rapine and 
theft? Dam. Who then can be ſaid to be in his ſenſes? 
STERT. Why, whoever is not a fool. Dam. What think you 
of the miſer? STERT. He is a fool and a madman. Day, 
well; but if a man is not covetous, are we therefore to eſteem 

160him wiſe? STERT. By no means. Dam. Why fo, good 

Mr. Stoic? STERrT. I will tell you. This patient (ſuppoſe it 
is the phyſician that ſays ſo) is not fick at heart“. Why, then 
he muſt be well, why does not he riſe? By no means, anfwers 
Craterus #7: becauſe he labors under an acute diſeaſe of the 
reins or ſide, "This man is neither perjured, nor covetous. Lit 
him offer a pig to his domeſtic Gods ** for ſo great a happineß. 

165 But he is bold and afpiring. Away with him to Anticyra. For 
wiaere is the difference between waſting your eſtate foolithly, o 
making no uſe of it at all ? | 
. ˖ 


ee. 


43 Opimics. There was at Rome an illu- 45 Take off this draught, Sume bcc fit 
ious Family of this name. But the ſtory ſanarium oryz@e. TlTioarn properly ſignifts 
i» ſo wrought up and adapted to the poet s ſpeeled barley, from the Greet Tho), 
d:62n, that I am rather inclined to think en > omg ptiſara n 
3; is a feigned character. Wine of Vejen-nutive ptiſanarium, and was a decoction ot 
tum, = a Noe in 4 3 barley. When it was made of any thin; 

Fart or. amſand jviitus truilas . : 3 
Trulla Hay pe trua, * trua from the * they took care to 1 15 

| ptiſanarium oryxæ, a decoction of rice. 
Greck Togurn. Both the one and the other 46 Sick at heart, Non eſt cardiacus. Car- 
f:gnifv properly a great pot with & long ban- | diaci are properly thoſe who complain of 4 
dic. He adds Campana, as in Sat. 6. B. I. | weak ftomach, accompanied with great 
he had [nd Cam (1). jufellex, ra dEnnte that | {wentings. The ſovereign remcoy in this 
it was guly earthen ware from Campania, | | | eu: 
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ui Vejentanum feſtis potare diebus 

Campana ſolitus trulla, vappamque profeſtis, 14 
Quondam 3 randi eſt oppreſſus; ut hæres 
lam circum loculos & claves lætus ovanſque 
Curreret. Hunc medicus multùm celer atque fidelis 
Vxcitat hoc pacto: Menſam poni jubet, atque 
Effundi ſaccos nummorum; accedere plures 14 
ad numerandum. Hominem fic erigit; addit & illud: 
Ni tua cuſtodis, avidus jam hec auferet hæres. 

Men' vivo? Ut vivas igitur, vigila: hoc age. Quid 


vis? 
Deficient inopem venæ te, ni cibus atque | 
Ingens accedat & {tomacho fultura ruenti. 154 


Tu ceſſas? Agedum; ſume hoc ptiſanarium oryziæ. 
Quanti emptæ? Parvo. Quanti ergo? Octo aſſibus 1. 


Eheu | 
Quid refert, morbo, an furtis, pereamque 7. rapinis ? 
Quiſnam igitur ſanus? Qui non ſtultus. Quid 
avarus ? 
Stultus & infanus. Quid ? ſi quis non fit avarus, 
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imius argenti poſiti intùs & auri, Opimius, pauper auri 
Fauper Op S P ? | & argenti fofiti intus, : 


qui ſolitus erat dicbus 


4 is potare vinum 


Vejenta:.um trulls 
Campand, va pamęue 
Prefeſtis diebus, guon- 
dam oppreſſus of 
grandi lerbargs; ut 
heres l#tus ovanſque 
jam curreret circus 
loculos & claves. Me- 

dicus multùm celer at- 
' que fidelis excitat hunc 

hoc facto: Jubet men- 
ſam ſoni, atgue ſaccos 
| nu mmerum effundi ; & 
| plures accedere ad nu- 
| merandume Sic erigit 
| bominen:;, & addit il- 
lud : Ni cuſtodis tua, 
| avidus bares jam au- 
feret ba'cs Orin. 
{Quid faciet me me 
v. o Fl Mp. Vigila 
e ut wivas ; Hor 
age. Oy. Quid vis? 
Mp. Vere deficient 


Continuò ſanus? Minime. Cur Stoice? Dicam. 160% ingen, ni cibus g- 


Non eſt cardiacus (Craterum dixiſſe putato) 

Hic æger. Rectè eſt igitur, ſurgetque ? Negabit: 
Quòd latus aut renes morbo tententur || acuto. 

Non eſt perjurus, neque ſordidus. Immolet æquis 


Hic porcum Laribus. Verum ambitioſus & au- 


dax. 105 
Naviget Anticyram. Quid enim differt, barathrone 8 
Dones quidquid habes, an nunquam utare paratis? 


gue ingens fultura Ac. 


Quid tu ceflus ? Are- 
drm ; fume hoc pie 
ſanarium oryza#. Or. 
Quant. emjta? M F. D. 
urs pictio. Or. 
Duanti ergo? Mv. 
Octo aſſibus. Ori u. 
Ebel quid reſort, 


pereamne morba, an 


* _ 
. — ä—ä—k—— — — EE 
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— 


l cedat ruenti Pomachs, 


firtis & rapinis? Dam. Quiſnam igitur ſanus eſt? STERT. N ron eft flultus. DAN. 
Quid eſt avaris ? STERT. EIt ftultus & ie Dam. Quid? ſi quis nan fit avarics, an 


entinut ſanus ? STERT. Minim*, Dam. Cur Stcice > STERT. Dicam tibi. ( Putato Cra- 


trim diviſſe hoc) Hic a ger nan oft cardiacus. An igitur o/t rec, furgetzue ? Negabit. Cur? 
Vd latus aut renes tententur merbo acutu. Non eſt pergurus, neue ſordidus. H.c immclet 
prom & quis Laribus. Verim eſt ambitiojus & audax. Nawiget Anticyram. Quid enim 
fert, doneſne quidguid babes barathro, an nunquam wtare parat:s x | 


vaccedit, Bentl. + Octuſſibus, Id. I pereamve, Id. || tentantur, Id. 8 balatrene, L. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


eaſe is wine. Pliny, B. 20. Cardiacerum The ancients attributed to their domeftic 

verbo unicam ſpem in vino certum ej}. | Gods all the good or itil that happened in 
#7 Craterus. A great maſter of the art. families. "Thus our poet, in the 4ch Ode 

Cicero ſpeaks of him in a letter to Atticus. of Book 2d, makes Phyllis complain of the 

lenmowet me Attica, fi aſſenticr Crater». | injuſtice of her domeſtic Gods. 

And in another, De Artic doleo, credo tamen & Penates 

Cratero; I am at preſent ill of the fever Mart ini;uss 

* of Attica, but put great confidence in! Hence the cyitom of frequent ſacrifices, 

* Craterus, who aſſures me there is no either by wiv of acknowledgment for be- 

danger.“ nete tecnived, or to appsaſe them. 


Let bim cer a pig to bit domeſtic Ged.. 49 Of Pi- 


_ - — — 
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It is related of Oppidius Servius *, a man of wealth and q, 

lity, that when a-dying he divided between his ſons two 2. 
cient manors which he had near Canuſium, and having cy 
o them to his bedſide ſpoke after this manner: Ever fince, Au. 
Jus, I obſerved you to carry your nuts and playthings in yu 

| boſom, to part with them frankly, and hazard them boldy; 
and you, Tiberius, to count them over with care, and anxia{ 
hide them in ſome ſecret corner: I have dreaded, left you ſhoull 
fall into two oppoſite exceſles ; leſt you, Aulus, ſhould follyy 
175the ſteps of Nomentanus, and you, Tiberius, take example by 
Cicuta. I therefore implore you both by the Family-yog, 
that you, Aulus, do not ſquander away your fortune; nor yo, 
Tiberius, be ſolicitous to add to what your father thinks a hand. 
ſome proviſion, and ſufficient to anſwer all the demands of m. 
ture. Above all, I deſire that each of you ſwear to me, That 
you ſuffer not yourſelves to be led away by glory and ambitia; Lat 
180 whichever of you aſpires to be ædile or prætor, may the curſe Nu 
of his father purſue him, and may he be declared incapable of the Sci 
privileges of a free citizen 59, What folly to waſte your ſub. Aﬀt 


ſtance in vain donations 5* to the people, that you may appexr in I 
ſtate in the circus 5*, or have a brazen ſtatue raiſed to your bo- Re: 


nor, ſtript of your eſtate, and the large fortune inherited from 
185 your forefathers ? Is it for you to affect thoſe applauſes ſo libe- 
rally beſtowed upon Agrippa“, and like the cunning fox coun- 
terfeit the noble majeſty of the lion? | 
hy, fon of Atreus “, do you deny the rites of ſepulture to 


Ajax ? = 
AG. I am king. Al 
STRRr. It is not for me a private man to inquire further. 2 
AG. The command is juſt; but if any one thinks otherwiſe, 

he may ſpeak his mind freely without fear. | 

199 STERT. Greateſt of kings, may the Gods grant you ſuccels 
in your attempt againſt Troy, and fafely to lead home your tri 
umphant an 
| hy 
ANNOTATIONS. ſe 
47 Oppidius Serviuss We know nothing | $S1 Inwain donations. Thoſe who aſpire! at 
of this Serwivs and his two ſons. From after any employment in the ſtate, were K. 
this little ſtory that Horace relates, we learn obliged to gain the people by large dons- 
that the father was a man of diſcretion and tions. Theſe donations were uſually 0 8 
good ſenſe, and the ſons of very oppoſite | wheat, barley, beans, or other grain; and - 
tempers, who ſtood much in need of the |the expence in theſe was often ſo great, 3 l 
wiſe inſtructipns here given. to ruin ſome of the beſt and the richeſt 


o Incapable of the privileges of a free ci- families. No wonder therefore the father 
tren. Liabils, the word uſed in the cautions his ſons againſt it. | 
original, ſignifies one incapable to ſtand as 5> That you may appear in ſtate in tht 
witneſs, or make a will. But as it was not ſcircus. The circus was a great building, % 
in a father's power to impoſe any ſuch [an oval figure, in which the public ſhes 
penalty upon his children, the expreſſion | were repreſented to the people. It was 2293 
here muſt mean, May bis father's curſe light|foot in length, and 1950 in breadth. There 
on bim. were in it three galleries raiſed one 2 

anothe: 
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Servius Oppidius Canusi duo prædia, dives 
\ntiquo cenſu, natis diviſſe duobus 
ertur, & hoc moriens pueris dixifſe vocatis 170 |natis du pradia ques 
ad lectum: Poſtquam te talos, Aule, nuceſque 
Ferre ſinu laxo, donare, & ludere * vidi; 
e Tiberi, numerare, cavis abſcondere triſtem: 
Extimui, ne vos ageret veſania diſcors; 

u Nomentanum, tu ne ſequerere Cicutam. 175 e, & ludere, & 
Quare per Divos oratus uterque Penates, 
Tu cave ne minuas; tu ne majus facias id 
Quod ſatis eſſe putat pater, & natura coercet. 
Præterea, ne vos titillet gloria, jure- \ 


Servizs Oppidius, 
dives antigus cer, 
fertur diviſſe duct 


habebat Canu.?, & 
moriens dixiſſe boc tu- 
crit vocatis ad leftuns 
Aule, peſt uam vidi te 


Ferre laxs firu tatrs 


Adonare; te vero, Ti- 
beri, triſtem numerare, 
& abjcondere cavis: 
xt imui, ne diſcors we- 
ſan a agerct vt; me 
ta ſezuerere Nomenta- 


jurando obſtringam ambo: uter ædilis fuerit vel 180! n:»:, wm verd Citu- 
Veſtrim prætor, is inteſtabilis & ſacer eſto. tam. Quare utergue 


In cicere, atque faba, bona tu perdaſque lupinis, 
Latus ut in circo ſpatiere, aut + zneus ut ſtes, 
Nudus agris, nudus nummis, infane, paternis ? 
Scilicet ut plauſus, quos fert Agrippa, feras tu, 185 fra 7. 
Aſtuta ingenuum vulpes imitata leonem ? | 


oratus per Penates 
Diwvos, tu cave ne i- 
nuas; tu ne facias 
majus id quod jater 
| putat gſe ſatis, & na- 
Præte- 
rea, obſtringom ambo 


Ne quis humaſſe velit Ajacem, Atrida, vetas cur ? ende, ve gloria 


| ratillet vos: uter weſ- 


Rex ſum. Nil ultra quæro | plebeius. Et quam ear fuer it ædilis vel 


Rem imperito; at ft cui videor non juſtus, inulto 


pretor, is eſto ſacer & 


Dicere quæ ſentit permitto. Maxime regum, 190 en. An ur 


Di tibi dent capta claſſem reducere ** Troja. 


|ſpatiere latus in circo, 
aut ut fles @ncus, tu, 


inſane, perdas bona in cicere, atgue fabs, lupiniſque, nudus agrit, nudus paternis nummis ? Scilice: 
ut tu quoque feras plauſus, quot Agrippa fert, wulpes aſtutu imitata ingenuum leonem “ O 
Arrida, cur urtas ne quis velit bumaſſe Ajacem ? AG. Quia ſum rex. STERT. Ego plebeius 


quero zil ultra, AG. Quin & imperito rem æguam; at fi widror cui non Juftus, permitto 
illi inulto dicere quæ ſentit. ST EAT. O maxime regum, Dii dent tibi Trejd captd reducere 


daſem. 


* perdere, Bentl. 
1 quod, 14. 


+ aeneus, Id. 


l quzre, Id. 
*#* deducere, 1d. 


ANNOTATIONS, 


another, The whole was able to contain a 
hundred and fifty thouſand ſpectators. The 
ſeats, which roſe in form of an amphithe- 
are, were in three diviſions, the ercheſtra, 
equeſtria, and popularia, This vaſt edifice 
was adorned with an infinite number of ſta- 
tues, fine pillars, and two great obcliſks. 
But nothing of ſo immenſe a building re- 
muns at this day; there are only the ruins 
of it to be ſeen between Mount Palatine and 
ount Aventine. 

33 Thoſe applauſes b:foxwed u; ippa. 
Although 2 Y been B 
year of the city, 717, yet he condeſcended 
do take upon him the charge of ædile in the 
year 720; and entertained the people with 
public ſhows, with amagnificence unknown 
ul that time. He merited ne leſs com- 


mendations for his modeſty than his mag- 
nificence, This praiſe of Agrippa, which 
ſeems wholly owing to chance, is the moſt 
delicate and happy in the world. 

54 Why, ſer of Atreus. Here we are pre- 
ſented with another ſcene. The poet would 
make us ſenſible, that it is no leſs madneſs 
to give way to ambition than avarice. He 
therefore at once makes a tranſition to 
Agamemnon, and cites him as an example, 
that ambition is capable of carrying us to 
the greateſt exceſs of folly, even to lacrifice 
our own children to gratify a low vanity. 
He at the ſame time gives an inſtance of 
what he had aſſerted, verſe 45, That even 
kings are compriſed in the definition which 
the Steic: give of folly. 

| | — er. 
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AIP HORACE's SariREs. Book J 
umphant fleet. You allow me then to reaſon with you, and le 
up the debate. 

A. I do. Wc” 

STERT. Why does Ajax inferior in valor to none hy 
Achilles 55 lie rotting upon the ground, after having ſo oſten d. 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſaving the Greeks from ruin! Is it tog 
Priam and his court the joy of ſeeing that hero without buriz 

195 by whom ſo many of their braveſt youths have been ſhut out from 
the ſepulchres of their anceſtors ? 

AG. By no means. He was a madman **, and killed a why 
_ of ſheep, ſwearing that he ſlew Ulyſſes, Menelais ang 
myſelf. 

Sranr, And you, when at Aulis you facrificed upon the alta 

your amiable daughter (Iphigenia) inſtead of a heifer, and threy 

200 upon her head the preparatory bran and ſalt; can you fancy that 
you was in your right ſenſes ? 

AG. How ? Pray Sir explain yourſelf, 

STERT. What was it that Ajax did, when in a fit of madnel 
he ſlew the ſheep ? He ſtained not his hands with the blood of his 
wife or children, and only threw out ſome imprecations againf 
2 and brother; he did no hurt to Teucer, or even U]yſſe; 

is moſt implacable enemy. 
205. AG. But], to relieve the fleet detained by contrary wink, 
prudently appeaſed the Gods with blood. 

STERT. Say, madman, that it was with your own blood. 
As. Yes, with my own, but guilty of no madneſs. 

 STERT. Whoever blinded by his paſſions 5” forms falſe ideas 

of things, and cannot diſcern between virtue and vice, is juſtly 
210 accounted mad; nor does it make any difference, whether be 
errs through folly or anger. Ajax no doubt was mad, when 

he flew the harmleſs ſheep. But was you in your right ſenſes, 
when to gratify a vain ambition **® you knowingly committed 

ſo great a crime? Is a heart ſwelled with pride without blame! 


* ; Should N 

ANNOTATIONS. 
ec magros formula reges, of cowardice to implore the help of the 
E xcepto japicrie, tener. Gods in time of battle, and that tor him- 


The whole ſcene is conducted with great ſelf, he always knew how to vanquilh bit 
ſpirit, and a fine imagination. In the ax enemies without their aſſiſtance. 
of Sephecles, it is Merclais that makes the 36 He war a madman, After that the 
defence. armour of Achilles, in prejudice of Ajax, 
s Ajax inferirr in waler to none but Achilles. had been adjudged to Ulyſſes, grief plunged 
It is certain, that Ajax was the moſt va-|the hero into an exceſs of melancholy, that 
liant of the Greeks after Achilles. Even | bereaved him of his ſenſes. One night he 
Ulyſſes, his enemy, in the Ajax of Sephocles, | fell upon a flack of ſheey and committed 
is forced to allow it. Hemer ſpeaks very ad- great havoc, fancying that he flew Age 
vantageouſty of his valor, and mzkes him] memnen, Mendlais, and the reſt of i 
ſo bold and daring, as to ſay, that it is a ſign! JP Gricks 
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go conſulere, & mox reſpondere licebit ? Ergo licebit conſulere, 
anſule. Cur Ajax heros ab Achille ſecundus - pond fu 9 Sl 
. treſcit, toties ſervatis clarus Achivis; Cur igitur Ajax 2 
zaudeat ut populus Priami Priamuſque inhumato, —_ heres ab A- 
er quem tot juvenes patrio caruere ſepulchro? 196% tes þ _— 72 

lle ovium inſanus morti dedit, inclytum Ulyſſem d; an ur populurPri- 
t Menelaiim, una mecum, ſe occidere clamans. ami Priamuſque gau- 


G — 12 . a deat illo inbumato, per 
um cum pro vitula ſtatuis dulcem Aulide natam — — = 


ante aras, ſpargiſque mola caput, improbe, ſalſa; fee ſepulebre parrio ® 
Rectum animi ſervas? Quorſum ? Inſanus quid Ac. Taſanus dedit mille 


enim Ajax 201 ovium morti, clamans 
Or Up fe occidere inclytum 
Fecit, cum ſtravit ferro pecus ? Abſtinuit vim Ulyſom & Menela'm, 
Uxore & nato, mala multa precatus Atridis; und mecum. START 


Non ille aut Teucrum, aut ipſum violavit Ulyſſem. An tu; tum cam Ha- 


. : tuis dulcem natam 
Verùm ego, ut hærentes adverſo litore naves 205 | ante ara pro wituld 


Eriperem, prudens placavi ſanguine Divos. Aulide, improbeque 
Nempe tuo, furioſe. Meo, ſed non furioſus. ſpergis capur ſais 
Qui ſpecies alias veris, ſceleriſque tumultu | animi? Ac. Querſumꝰ 
Permiſtas capiet, commotus habebitur; atque STERT. Quid enim 
Stultitiane erret, nihilum diſtabit, an ira. 210 = N 8 
Ajax immeritos dum * occidit, deſipit, agnos ? 1 7 Adel _ 
Cum + prudens ſcelus ob titulos t admittis inanes, ure & nats, precatus 
tas animo? & purum eſt, vitio tibi cum tumidum . mala Aridi z 
e non vidavit aut 

eſt cor? | | 1 aut ipſum 


| Ulyſjem. AG. Verim 
eo prudens placavi Dives ſanguine, ut eriperem naves herentes adverſs litore. STERT. 
Tu nempe ſanguine, — AG. Meo equidem, ſed non furioſus. SrERT. Qui capier 
ſpecies alias weris, permiſtaſue tumultu ſceleris, habebitur commotus ; atque nibilum diſtabit, er- 
ene ſultitii an ira. Ajax deſipit, dum occidit immeritos agnos ? An tu ſtas animo, cùm pu- 
dens admittis ſeclus ob inanes titulos ? & eft cor purum, cum tumidum eſt tibi vitio? a 


* cums B-ntl, t Tu, Id. 1 cum, 14. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Greeks, He alſo led ſeveral oxen captives Paſſion however prevailed, and hurried 
into his tent, and imagined that he held | him on with the ſpecious motive of public 
Ulyſſe: priſoner among them. good; diſguiſing under the name of piety 
| 37 Whoever blinded &y bis faſſioms. Yuiland an heroic generoſity, an action the 
Ifecies alias. The conſtruction of this] moſt unjuſt and hateful in the world. 
ralſage according to Sanadon is thus: Q- $55 To pratify a va ambition. Stertinius 
\urque tum weri tum ſceleris ſpecies capiet tu-| formed a much truer judgment of this ac- 
nulla permiſtas, commotus habebitur. T umultus tion of Agamemnon, than thoſe who, with 
lgnifies the tumult of paſſions which con- Lucretius, attribute it to ſuperſtition. It 
founds things, and makes us miſtake one is ſeldom that men carry their religion ſo 
tor another. This was exactly the ſi tuation] far: a miſtaken ambition was undoubtedly 
of Agamemnon, If he had not conſented tothe real motive, Thus Agamemnen is one 
lacrifice his daughter; he was afraid that of thoſe whom Horace ſpeaks of in his firit 
bis refuſal might have proved an obſtacle to Satire, Book I. | 

his being elected commander in chief of the] Ar bona pars hominum decepta cupidine falſe. 
troops. Virtue required, that he ſhould | The Stoic winds himſelf into all the doub- 
poſtpone ambition to paternal affection; and |lings and foldings of the heart, to weigh 
it was certainly criminal to dv otherwiſe, every thing in a juſt. balance, 


$9 Bellona 


mol; fervas rectum 
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235 ſeas to provide my table with fiſh; whilſt I live at my eaſe 
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Should a man catry about with him in his chariot a young 
and prepare habits, fervants, and a dowry, as if for his daugh. 
215 ter; ſhould he call it his life, his darling, and think how to pr, 
vide it with a huſband : the prætor would not fail to decly; 
him incapable, and commit the care of his affairs to ſome ſobe. 
relations. Well, and can he be thought of a ſound mind, wh 
facrifices his daughter inſtead of a lamb? It were madnek; 9 
aſſert it. Wherever therefore there is folly and imyizy, 
220 there we are ſure to meet with madneſs in perfection. Every 
wicked man is at the ſame time a madman. He who third 
after fame more brittle than glaſs, Bellona“, delighting in 
blood and ſlaughter, has undoubtedly thundered him out of his 
ſenſes. 
Let us now take a view of luxury and Nomentanus ; for tes. 
fon evinces, that ſpendthrifts are no leſs madmen than other, 
225 No ſooner is he maſter of his patrimony of a thouſand talent, 
than he ſummons the fiſhmonger, the fruitman ©, the hunt. 
man, the perfumer, the whole impious croud of the Tuſcan 
ward, the buffoons, poulterers, butchers, cheeſemongers, and 
all of that ſtamp, to attend his levee next morning. Accord. 
230 ingly they all appear at the rendezvous. The pimp, as being 
the moſt conſiderable man, makes a ſpeech for the reſt : Whatever 
I or any of theſe preſent poſſeſs, is entirely yours; you may com- 
mand it at pleaſure, either to-day, or when you will. Hear now 
what anſwer the diſcreet young gentleman returns to this addreſs, 
You, honeſt huntſman, lie — all night in the Leucanian 
ſnow, that I may ſup upon a boar: you traverſe the winter- 


unworthy of ſo much happineſs : it is fit therefore you ſhould 
ſhare my fortune; here is a million of ſeſterces for each; but as 
for you, whoſe wife is always ready at my midnight- call, take 
threefold. | 
The fon of Afop ®* the player, that he might have the plea- 
240ſure of ſwallowing a million at a draught, diſſolved in vinegat 
a fine pearl taken from the ear of Metella: in what was this 
wiſer, than if he had thrown it into ſome river or a common- 


ſewer ! 
ANNOTATIONS. 


$9 Bellona. She was wife or ſiſter to! doms and nations, is often no more than 3 


Mars, the Goddeſs of war, and conſequently 
of rage and madneſs. Stoics took the li- 
berty of ſpeaking plainly to kings. The 
ſpeech of Stertinius, who here tells Agamem- 
non that he was a lymphatic, and that am- 
bition had turned his head, is an inſtance 
of it. How true 1s this of the greater part 
of conquerors ? That warlike ardour, that 
noble paſhon for glory, which carries ha- 


certain enthuſiaſm or madneſs; ſo muct 
the more dangerous, as even thoſe who are 
the victims of it, by a ſtrange fatality, a 
ſometimes the firſt to admire it. 

60 The foſpmonger, the fruitman. What 
a fine company we have got here, made uf 
of men who, both in Greece and Rome, wer? 
held infamous. Cicero, in the firſt Book of 


his Offices, Minimeque Artes ba prebardes 


| 


voc and deſtruction through fo many King» 


4 
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Si quis leRica nitidam geſtare amet agnam ; 
Huic veſtem, ut natæ, paret, ancillas paret, aurum; 


puſam *, aut puſillam + appellet, fortique marito 216 


Deſtinet uxorem : interdicto huic omne adimat jus 
Prætor, & ad ſanos abeat tutela propinquos. 
Quid? fi quis natam pro muta devovet agnd, 


Integer eſt animi? Ne dixeris. Ergo ubi prava 220 


Stultitia, hic ſumma eſt inſania. Qui ſceleratus, 
Et furioſus erit. Quem cepit vitrea fama, 
Hunc circumtonuit gaudens Bellona cruentis. 


Si gut amet geſtare 
| agnam nitidam lecticd; 
paret buic veſtem, ut 
nate, paret ancillas, 
aurum; appellet pu- 
fam, aut puſillam, de- 
. uxorem forti 


marito: prætor adimat 
omne jus buic inter- 
dicto, & abeat tutela 
ad ſanos propingues. 
Quid ſi qui; deworet 


1atam pro mutã agndy 


Nunc age, luxuriam & Nomentanum arripe me- r 


cum; 
Vincet enim ſtultos ratio inſanĩire nepotes. 
Hic ſimul accepit patrimoni mille talenta, 
Edicit piſcator uti, pomarius, auceps, 
Unguentarius, ac Tuſci turba impia vici, 
Cum ſcurris fartor, cum Velabro omne macellum 
Mane domum veniant. Quid tum ? Venere fre- 

quentes. | 


Verba facit leno: Quidquid mihi, quidquid & horum 


225 


nimi? Ne dixeris, 
Ergo ubi eſt prave 
ſtultitia, Bie eft ſumma 


| inſania, Qui eſt ſce- 


leratus, erit & furio- 
ſus. Quem witrea 
ſama cepit, Bellona 
gaudens cruentis cir- 
cumtonuit bunc. Nunc 
age, arripe mecum 


230 luxuriam & Nomen- 


anum; ratio enim in- 
cet flultos nefotes in- 


Cuique domi eſt, id crede tuum; & vel nunc pete, are. Hic fmil ac- 


vel cras, | 
Accipe quid contra juvenis reſponderit æquus. 
In || nive Lucanã dormis ocreatus, ut aprum 
Cœnem ego: tu piſces hiberno ex æquore verris, 235 
Segnis ego, indignus qui tantum poſſideam: aufer; 
Sume tibi decies; tibi tantundem; tibi triplex, 
Unde uxor media currat ** de nocte vocata. 
Filius ÆMſopi detractam ex aure Metella 


(Scilicet ut decies ſolidiim exſorberet ++) aceto 240 


Diluit inſignem baccam : qui ſanior, ac ſi 
Illud idem in rapidum flumen jaceretve cloacam ? 


& we! pete nunc, c ca. Arc pe quid contra reſponderit equus uit. 


cepit mille talenta pa- 
trimonii, edicit ut} piſ+ 
catar, pomarius, au- 
*eps, unguentarius, ac 
impia turba Tuſci vici, 
fartor cum ſcurris, 
omne macellum cum 
Velabrn, eniant man? 
ad domum ſuam. 
Did tum Venere 
frequentes. Lens fucit 
verba : Quidquid eſt 
mihi, S qridguid ef# 
cuine horum dot, 
ede id tuum eſſe; 
Tu dormit orre@tus 


in nive Lucand, ut e creenem afrum i tu His piſces ex biberno aguore ;, ego ſegnis indignus 


lam git pofſideam tanta rs arfer , ſume t'bifecies centena millia letter 
. verò, unde ux Vocara wwrrat de media nett, triplex. Fil.us Af 


. cam detrattam ex dure Meteiice acct (ſedicet ut exſorberet decies Slgum . 


Jeceret Hind demi in flumen ra; dum wel cloacam e 


* Ruſam, Beul. + poſillam, IA. 


qui cum venere, 
** currit, Id. 


:  4NNOTATION: 5: 


gue miniſtre ſunt vtlitatum; cetar ii, larii, 
Jui, farteres, iſcateren, ut ait Terentius. 


61 The ſon of Ajep. 


ther example vt prodigality nothing inferior 


trüm; tantundem tibi; 
i diluit inſig rem bac - 
gui ſakhier, de f 


r 


tf abſorberet, /d. 


Here we have ano- 


Ws ſhould by no means affrews of theſe arts|to Nomertarus; Claudius Aue, the ſon 


that min;fler enly te pleaſure 3 fifth mengert, of Aſeb the famous 


actor. The ſtory is 


fetſumers, buff=ons, as Terence will hints, told by Plim, who ades, that a pearl of the 


* 


Che paſſage referred to in Terence, is in the ſame valus was ſwallowed every time he 
T. ict, Act 2. Scone 3. * Was 
Vor., IT. 4 , 
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146 HORACE' SATIRAESò. Book Il, 
ſhore ? The ſons of Quintus Arrius *, thoſe illuſtrious twin bro. 


thers, truly pairs in every thing wicked, fooliſh, or extravagant, 

could be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than nightingales bought uy 

245at an exceſſive price: what are your thoughts of all ſuch? arg 

they to be ranked with wiſe men or fools ? 

fa man with a reverend grey beard ſhould amuſe himſelf in 

building little houſes of paper, fitting up chariots to be drawn 

by mice, riding upon a hobby-horſe, or playing at even and 

odd; would not all the world account him mad? Well: but 

if reaſon evince that love is ſomething ſtill more childiſh ; and 

250 that there is no difference betwixt your infant-games at three 

years old, and ſighing after a jilting miſtreſs: would you in this 

caſe behave like the convert Polemon © ? Would you ſhake of 

all the ſymptoms of your madneſs, your garters, ribbons, and 

255 other luxuriance of dreſs, like that young Greek ; who though 

in drink, yet upon hearing the temperate leſſons of the philo- 

ſopher Xenocrates, is ſaid to have taken by itealth from his head 
the garland of flowers wherewith he was crowned ? 

It you offer apples to a child when out of humor; he refuſe 
them: take them, my dear; I will not: if you ceaſe to preſs 
him; he is impatient to have them. How much differs this from 
the caſe of a diſcarded lover ; when he hovers round: the hated 

200 gates, and argues with himfelf , whether he ſhall return when 
eſired, whence he could not bear to be abſent if uninvited ? Shall 
J return now, that ſhe calls me back; or ſhall I not rather re- 


ſolve to put an end to all my 
now relents; ſhall I therefore 


griefs ? She has uſed me ill, and 


return ? not, if ſhe were to beg 


it on her knees. On this appears a ſervant, a much better head- 
205 piece than his maſter: O fir ©, what abſolutely rejects all mea- 
ſure and rule, ought not to be managed according to meaſure or 


rule; A conſtant change of | 


of war and peace, are the 


fortune, and alternate ſucceſhon 
inſeparable companions of love. 


He that endeavours to render fixed and ſteady things moveable 
as a tempeſt, and fluctuating. under the direction of a blind 
270fate;z will do much as wiſely, as if he aimed at running mad with 


reaſon. 


INNOTATIONS. 


as entertained at Merella's table. Clzo- 
patra puſhed the extravagance vet farther, by 
iwallowingapearl valucd at fix hundred mil- 
lions of ſeſterces. But the AZgyptian niad- 
neſs was only an imitation of the Roman, for 
Pliny attributes the whole glory of the in- 
vention to the latter. Priar id fecerat Remæ 
(ledias traga di LEjopi filius, ut experiretur in 
giori i Palas i quid ſat erent margaritæ. 
62 The fons of Quintus Arrius. The fame 
tpk en of before in the 8th verſe. 


When, 


63 Polemon. A young Atbenian liber- 
tine, who paſſing one day, after a debauch, 
by the ſchool of Xencrates, was led by 
his curioſity to enter. The philoſopher 
immediately began a lecture upon tempe- 
rance, and leaſoned with that ſtrength and 
evidence, as to convince Polemon, who threw 
away upon the ſpot all the enſigns and 
badges of his debauchery, and determinedto 
change his way of life, He made ſo great 

progre > 


* progenies Arri, par nobile fratrum, 
equitia, & nugis, pravorum & amore gemellum, 
Luſcinias ſoliti impenſo prandere coemptas : 245 
Quorſum aheant ſani * ? creta an carbone notandi 4 
Ædificare caſas, ploſtello adjungere mures, 
Ludere par impar, equitare in arundine longà, 
Si quem delectet barbatum; amentia verſet. 
Si puerilius his ratio eſſe evincet amare; 250 
Nec quicquam differre, utramne in pulvere, trimus 
Quale priùs, ludas opus, an meretricis amore 
Solicitus plores: — faciaſne quod olim 
Mutatus Polemon? ponas inſignia morbi, 
Faſciolas, cubital, ſocalia; potus ut ille 255 
Dicitur ex collo furtim carpſiſſe coronas, 
Poſtquam eſt impranſi correptus voce magiſtri? 
Porrigis irato puero cùm poma; recuſat: 
ume, catelle; negat: fi non des; optat 1. Amator 
Excluſus qui diſtat? agit ubi ſecum, eat an non, 
Quo rediturus erat non arceſſitus, & hæret 261 
Inviſis foribus. Nec || nunc, cum me vocet * ultro, 
Accedam? an potiùs mediter finire dolores ? | 
Excluſit, revocat; redeam ? non, ſi obſecret. Ecce 
Servus non paulo ſapientior : O here, quæ res 265 
Nec modum habet neque conſilium, ratione mo- 
doqu?2 
Tractari non vult. 
E | iz 
Pax rurſum. Hæc {i quis tempeſtatis prope ritu 
Mobilia, & czci fluitantia ſorte, laboret 
Reddere certa ſibi; nihilo plus explicet, ac fi 270 
Infanire paret certa ratione modoque. 


In amore hæc ſunt mala; bel- 
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Progenſes Quinti Ar - 
| rity _—_—— 
Fratrum, par neguitid, 

& nupis, amore 
pra worum, ſoliti Par- 
diere liſcinias emp tas 
impenſo: quorſum as, 
beant ſani? an notandi 
1 

i deleFret Bar- 
batum . 
adjungere mures ples 
Hello, ludere fur im- 
par, equitare in long 
arundine;3>amentia 
verſet. St ratio ein- 
cet M puerilius bis 
umare; mee oifferre 
vuicguam, utrimne lus 
das idem cus in pul- 
vere, gunle print lu- 
debas rrimus, un ſoli- 
citus amore meretricis 


plores « 42 faci- 
aſne quod elm mutatus 
olemon fecit? an 
onas inſignia morbig 


faſciolas, cubital, foe 


citur carpfiſſe furtim 


coronas ex cello, poſt 
quam correptus eſt voce 
maꝑiſtri impranſi®Cim 
porrigis poma irato pus 
ero; recuſat : ſume, 
catelle; negat : ſi non 
des; optat. Qui diſtat 
amator excluſus P ubi 
agit ſecum, eat accer- 
fitus an non, quo redi- 
turus erat non arceſſi- 
tus, & haret inviſis 


foribus. Nunc accedam necne, cim ultry wocet me? an mediter potiùs ftnire dolores ? Eæcluſit, 
revocat ; redeamne ? non, ſi (etiamſi) obſecret. Ecce ſervus non pauld ſapientior inquit : O 


ere, res que nec habet modum neque confilium, non vult tractari ratione modoque.. 


funt in amore; bellum, rurſum fax. Si quit laboret teddere fibi certa 


ac mala 
bac mobilia prope ritu 


tempeſtatis, & fluitantia cæca ſorte; nibilo plus explicet, ac fi paret inſanire certà ratione modogue. 


ſanin', Bentl, F notati, Id. I optet, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


progreſs in the ſtudy of philoſophy, that he] Cum accerſor ultrꝰ ? 
ſucceeded Tenocrates, and was the third after rem 
Plato in the ſchool of the Academics. 

64 And argues with bimſelf. This whole 
paſſage is A 3 from the beginning of the ſecret. 
Eunuch of Terence, where Phædria ſays, 


ne nunc, Id. * vocat, Ia. 


. 


&n potins ita me campa · 


Non per peti meretricum contumelias ? | 
Exclufit : revocat. Redeam ? non fi me 6b = 


65 O fir. I ſhall here as before cite the 


Quid igiur faciam ? non cam ne nunc you entire from Tererce, that the reader 


| Quidem 


K 0 27 
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calia; ut ille potus di- 
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When, after taking the kernel out of an apple, you are raviſh- 
ed if perchance you hit ſome part of the cieling Win had marked 
with your Jes == in your right wits? When though in 
years you affect to liſp and heſitate like a child, in what are 
you wiſer than he who amuſes himſelf with little paper-houſes ? 
275 Add to this the blood and murders that often attend it, and (as 
the proverb ſays) rake into the fire with a ſword®®. When 
Marius lately, after murdering his miſtreſs Hellas, threw him- 
ſelf headlong from a rock, was he mad? or will you ſay, that 
he was rather a villain than a madman ? Fu was a accord- 
ing to cuſtom things that are plainly the ſame by different 
280 names. 
There was once a freedman ©”, who every morning before 
he either eat or drank ran about the ſtreets with his hands 
waſhed, crying out ; Save me from death, me alone : it is no 
ſuch mighty matter to give immortality to one; ſave me there- 
fore, great Gods, and refuſe not a favor you can ſo eaſily 
rant: yet this man had both his eyes and ears perfectly 
8 | Ha ut his maſter, when he ſold him, unleſs a litigious man, 
285 would hardly warrant him in his right ſenſes. Theſe and all 
ſuch are ranked by Chryſippus in the numerous fraternity of the 
Menenii “. 5 
Great Jupiter, ſays the mother of a ſon who has now kept 
his bed above five months, you who bring calamities upon us 
and remove them at pleaſure; if my fon eſcapes from the aguiſh' 
290 fever that now oppreſſes him, he ſhall ſtand naked in the Tiber 
the morning of your next faſt-day. If chance or the phyſician 
recover the child; the ſuperſtitious mother will be ſure either to 
kill him, or bring back the fever, by plunging him into the cold 
river. To what is this madneſs owing ? to a miſtaken fear of 
205 the Gods. | 
Theſe are the arms which Stertinius, the eighth of the wiſe 
men, furniſhed me with, to repel the inſults of my adverſaries. 
Whoever calls me fool, may expect a return in the ſame language; 


and ſhall be put in mind of the tail which he little dreams he 
drags behind him. | 


| | 5 Hok, 
dNNOQOTAITION 8. 


may be enabled to compare the copy with, Horace differs in nothing from Terence, but 


the original, the image he gives of a tempeſt, to explain 


Here, gue res in fe negus cenſilium neque| the more agretably the word incerta of the 
medium original. 


Habet ul/um, eam conjilto regere non fotes ; 66 Rake into the fire witha ſtword. This was 
In amore hec omnia inſunt vitia, injuriæ, a precept of Pythagoras. Plutarch takes no- 
Suſpicicnes, inimicitiæ, induciæ, tice of jt in the life of Numa. The philo- 

' Bellum, ax rurſum : incerta bac fi ta po- ſopher meant, that we ought not to provoke 
ftules . |@ man in a paſſion, or throw him int? 4 
Ratione certa facere, nibilo plus agat, more violent rage. And further, that 3 
Ruam fi des oferam ut cum ratione inſunias. | man,tranfported by paſſion, ought not togtv* 
ind 
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Quid? cum Picenis excerpens ſemina pomis, ' Quid f cum excerpens 
Gaudes ft cameram percùſti forte ; penes te es? — 5 —— 
Quid? cum balba feris annoſo verba palato, cameram; an es peres 
Adificante caſas qui ſanior? Adde cruorem 275 %, Ruid? cam feris 


ip" , 5 „ balba werba ànnoſo 
Stultitiæ, atque ignem gladio ſerutare. Modo, in- late, N 


quam, puero edificante ca- 
Hellade percuſſa, Marius cum præcipitat ſe, fe? Alle rmrem 
Cerritus fuit ? an commotz crimine mentis Hultitiæ, atque ſcru- 


tare ignem gladio. 


Abſolves hominem, et ſceleris damnabis eundem, Marius, inguam, cim 


Ex more imponens cognata vocabula rebus? 280 ww ergy 

Libertinus erat, qui circum compita ſiccus 2 is ri ge 

Lautis mane ſenex manibus currebat; & unum, |/jolves bominem crimine 

(Quid tam magnum ? addens) unum me ſurpite come mentir, & 
morti, | amy 

Dis etenim facile eſt, orabat : ſanus utriſque LT 9 

Auribus atque oculis: mentem, niſi litigioſus, 285 %, Erat libertinus 


6 \ ſenex, qui mane ſiccus 
Exciperet dominus, cum venderet. Hoc quoque , 7, "et 


yulgus rebat circum compita 
Chryſippus ponit fœcunda in gente Meneni. fic orabat; O Dii, 
Jupiter, ingentes qui das adimiſque dolores pam vedio NG 
Mater ait pueri menſes jam quinque cubantis); {wm et? adden) 
"Tigida ft puerum quartana reliquerit, illo 290 |ſirpite me unum mori, 
Mane die, quo tu indicis jejunia, nudus s fe _ 
In Tiberi ſtabit. Caſus medicuſve levarit utriſque auribus atque 
Xgrum ex præcipiti; mater delira necabit culis : dominus, nifs 
In gelidi fixum ripa, febrimque reducet. N 


ret, exciperet mentem. 
Chryſippus ponit hoc 
vulg 


us guogue in fœ- 


Quone malo mentem concuſſa? timore Deorum. 
Hæc mihi Stertinius, ſapientum octavus, amico 


Arma dedit, poſthac ne compellarer inultus. r — 
Dixerit inſanum qui me, totidem audiet; atque Jam quingue menſes ait; 
Reſpicere ignoto diſcet pendentia tergo. O Fupiter, qui das 

| adni = wgentes do- 
leres, fi frigida quartana febris religuerit puerum, ſtabit nudus in Tiheri mant, lo die quo tu in- 


dicis jejunia. Caſus medicuſoe levirit hunc agrum ex præcipiti; mater delira necabit eum fixum 
ingelids ripd, reducetque febrim. Quone malo concuſſa eſt quod ad mentem : an timore Deorum? 
Stertinius, cfawus ſapientum, dedit bec arma mibi velut amico ſuo, ne compellarer poſthac 
inultus, Qui dixerit me injanum efle, audict totidem; atque diſcet reſpicere pendentia ;gnotg 
4 C. ; ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 


into every thing that his rage dictates. Ho- have either unworthy ſentiments of the 
race applies it with great propriety to lovers, | Gods, or put up unreaſonable requeits, 
whoſe pation carries them to murders, The world is full of ſuch, but Horace, who 
dloodſhed, and all manner of extravagance | was an Epicurean, looked upon religion and 
often too their rage turns againſt them- | ſuperſtition as the ſame. f 
ſelves, as in the caſe of Marius mentioned | 58 Menerii, This ſuppoſes, that folly 
here, who in a fit of jealouſy flew his miſ- | was in a manner hereditary in the houſe of 
treſs, and then in deſpair threw himſelf | Menerius. It was a very ancient family, 
headlong from a rock. | and had formerly been illuſtrious by the ce- 
7 There wwas once a freedman. Stertinius | lebrated Menenius Agrippa, who, in the 
eiſmiſſes love, and talis upon ſuperſtition, | firſt ages of the republic, had triumphed 
vf which he gives two examples. Stertinius over the Sabines, and appeaſed a ſedition of 
tumbers among the fuperſtigous, all who K 3 the 


| damnabis eundem ſce= 


4 


„„%ͤ „„ 
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out to a triple advantage ©; but tell me, ſince there are fo many 


{pecies of madneſs, which 


to myſelf abundantly wiſe 


—_ 


think properly mine; for I appear 


Dam. How? do you think that Agave“ fancied herſelf mad, 
when ſhe carried about the head of her-unhappy ſon which ſhe 
had cut off with her own hands ? 

Hor, Well: I allow myſelf both a fool and a madman} it is 


os in vain to fight againſt truth: 
ET le. Loder 


only let me know, what kind of 


Jam. Why? firſt you build“; that is, though ſcarce two 


foot hi 
Zxoat the 1 
with his diminutive form: in 


In, * 


h **, you affect to imitate the great; and yet can laugh 
, and majeſtic air of Turbo in arms, fo ill agreeing 


what are you leſs ridiculous than 


he? Can Mzcenas '* do nothing, but you muſt ſtrive to copy 


him; you who are ſo very unlike, and ſo unfit to rival him? An 
ox 1% having one day trod upon the young of an abſent frog, one 
15 that fortunately eſcaped, went and told the dam, that a great 
frightful beaſt had cruſhed its brethren. "The mother ſurpriſed 


aſked, How great? and blowin 


herſelf up, Whether am Jof 


equal ſize with her? Not by half, replies the young one. When 
blowing herſelf up {till more and more, What bigger than I am 


now ? 
would not be equal to him, 


ay, mother, ſhould you ſwell till you bur 


yourſelf, you 
'The fable comes pretty home 


320 to your caſe. Add to this your poems“; that is, throw oil 
upon the fire; for if ever poet had been wiſe, I might perhaps 


grant the ſame of 


of paſſion '*, 
Hon. Enough; enough, 


you. I ſay nothing of your horrible tranſports 


Dam. Your expence ſo much above your eſtate. 
Honk, Pray, good Damaſippus, meddle with your own af- 


fairs, 


ANNOT 


the people by the well known fable of the 
war between the belly and the members. 

69 May every thing turn out to a triple ad- 
vantage. This contains a ſevere ſtroke of 
raillery, The wiſdom that a Stoic pre- 
tended to, was of a kind far different from 
that of buying and ſelling, It is a tacit 
advice to return to his former traffic, and 
not meddle any more with philoſophy. 

70 Da yu think that Agave? Damaſit pus 
here tells Horace, that it is no wonder he is 
not ſenſible of his own folly, it being a com- 
mon caſe. Agave, after cutting her ſon in 
pieces, far from thinking herſelf mad, car- 
ried about his head upon her rod, as of a 
lion ſhe had flain. The Rory is to be found 
at large in Euripides, in his Bacchantes, 


Dan, 


ATIONS, 


73 You build. Horace had probably pulled 
down his houſe in the territories of the Sa- 
bixes, to build it up after a new model. We 
have no reaſon to think, however, that he 
gave into any exceſſive paſſion for buildings 
He mentions it again in the firſt Epiſtle of 
his firſt Book. 

73 Scarce two fout high. Horace was 
thick and of ſhort ſtature. Auguſtus, in 4 
letter which he wrote him, Pertulit ad me 
Dionyſus libellum tuum; quem eg9, ne gccu- 
ſem brevitatem,  quantuluſcunque eſt, boni con- 
— Vereri autem mihi wy - ; _ 
ibelli tui ſint quam itſe es; f tibi ſtatu 
deeſt, IT C dest. Dionyſus 


which; 


66 b ſent; 
| . ook you ſen 10 = 
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Stoice, poſt damnum fic vendas omnia pluris; 300; Hon. Stoice, fe den- 


Qui me ſtultitia* (quoniam non eſt genus unum) 
Inſanire putas ? ego nam videor mihi ſanus. 
Quid ? caput abſciſſum demens + cum portat Agave 


das omnia pluris poſt 
damnum; qud ſtultitit 
Putas me inſanire ( quo- 
nam non ft unum 


Nati infelicis, ſibi tum furioſa videtur ? beer games | ran: 


Stultum me fateor (liceat concedere veris) 


ego videor mi bi ſanus. 


305 — Dan. Qu id? cùm 


Atque etiam inſanum: tantùm hoc ediſſere, quo me d Agave pertar 


AÆgrotare putes animi vitio. Accipe: primùm 
Adificas; hoc eſt, longos imitaris, ab imo 

Ad ſummum totus moduli bipedalis; & idem 
Corpore majorem rides Turbonis in armis 
Spiritum & inceſſum: qui ridiculus minus illo ? 


ab ſciſſum caput infelicis 
gnati, an tam videtur 
|furic/a ibi? Hor. 
Fateor me ſtultum eſſe 
10 liceat concedereweris) 
3 atgue etiam inſanum : 
tantum ediſſere hoc, 


An quodcunque facit Mæcenas, te quoque verum eſt, 2% witio animi putes 


Tanto diſſimilem, & tanto certare minorem ? 
Abſentis ranæ pullis vituli pede preſſis, 


me æ gretare. DAM. 
2 : primim di- 
feat; Hoc eſt, imitaris 


Unus ubi effugit, matri denarrat, ut ingens 315 /ongos, quanquam t- 


Bellua cognatos eliſerit. Illa rogare, 


, tus vix meduli bipeda- 
lis ab imo ad ſummun: 


Quantane ? num tandem ||, ſe inflans *, ſic magna & idem tamen rider 


fuiſlet ? 


Major dimidio. Num tanto ++ ? Cum magis atqu 
Se magis inflaret ; Non, ſi te ruperis, inquit, 


| inceſſum & ſpiriturm: 
Turbonis in armis, 
majorem cor ore : g uĩ 
wx * * ys . 
minus ridiculus ills & 


Par eris. Hzc a te non multum abludit imago. 320 An verum & par gf 


Que 


Adde 23 nunc (hoc eſt, oleum adde camino); 
19 


uis ſanus fecit, ſanus facis & tu. 


te quoque facere, 
guodcungue Macenas 
facit? te inquam, 


Non dico horrendam rabiem— Jam deſine—Cultum ran difimilem, & 

tanto mmorem certare 
cum illo? Pullis abſentis ranæ preſſis pede wituli, unus ubi effugit, denarrat matri, ut ingens 
bellua eliſerit cognatos. Illa eœpit ragare, I Quantane ? num tandem, inflans ſe, fuiſſet fic mag - 
na? Major dimidio, reſpondit alter. Iterum, Num tanto? Cam inflaret ſe magis atque magis, 
inguit pullus; Si ruperis te, non par eriss Hæc imago non multum abludit a te. Adde nunc 


foemata ( boc eſt, adde oleum camino ) 3 que. fi quis ſanus fecit, & tu ſanus facis. Non dice 


rabiem borrendam. Hor. Define jam. 


# Quam me ſtultitiam, Bentl. 
** ſutflans ſe, Ia. 


+ manibus, Id. I tantum, Id. 


|| tantum, 14. 
++ tantum, 14. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


te thongh of little ſize, I yet received with 
© pleaſure, You ſeem to be afraid, left 
e your books ſhould grew more bulky than 
« yourſelf: but what is wanting to you in 
ee ſtature, is made up in thickneſs.” 

73 Can Mæcenas do nothing, Cc. Tanto 
certare minorem; for tam imfarem certamini. 
Verum eft, here ſignifies the ſame as &quum 
et. 

s 74 An ex, &c. Although this fable is not 
to be found among thoſe that remain to us 
of AZ®ſop, yet there is all the reaſon in the 
world to believe that it was his; and that 
both it, and a great many other pieces of 
that author, have been loſt, Phbædrus, 
who wrote ſoon after Horace, recounts the 
fable in a different manner: he tells us, 
that the frog, ſecing a bull in a meadow; 


became jealous of his bulk, and began ts. 
blow herſelf up, that ſhe might rival him. 
Our poet's manner is the more lively, 

75 Your poems. The Stoics abſvlutely 
condemned poetry; and Damaſippus, who 
was none of the leaſt pedantic among them, 
could not be ſuppoſed to differ from them 
in ſo material a point. It is however di- 
verting to hear him cenſure Horace's po- 
etxy, after reproaching him in the begin- 
ning of this Satire that he wrote ſo little; 
and requiring him to be more diligent. 
Dic aliguid dignum promiſſis. 

76 Tour borrible tranſports ef paſſion. For 
Hcrace was very paſhonate, and eafily pro- 
voked; as he tells us himſelf in the laſt 
Epiſtle of his firſt Book. Jraſci cclerem. 

K 4 77 
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325 Dam. Your innumerable intrigues, and guilty flames. 
Hor. O ſovereign?” madman ! ceaſe to tax the faults of one 
who comes fo far ſhort of you in madnels, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


77 O ſovereign ! Horace's patience at laſt that it ſeems to be highly in praiſe of Pars. 
can hold no longer. Dacier obſerves, that it |/fppus. O major tardem jarcas. Hitherty 
is one of the principal beauties of this verſe, | Damaſippus might think that Horace admi- red 


red un 


M 


The K xy. 


PH Satire is wholly in the way of dialogue. Horace had re- 
tired into the country during the feaſt of the Saturnalia : Da. 
maſippus, a Stoic philoſopher, comes to pay him a viſit; and, en- 
tering into converſation with him, blames him that he fo ſeldom 
publithed any thing new, and employed himſelf always in re touching 
and correcting. The difcourſe at laſt, by a very natural and eaſy 
tranſition, turns upon Damaſippus, and his way of life ; how he 
came to relinquiſh his former profeſſion, and apply himſelf to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy. This introduces a new ſcene, and a different 
ſet of actors. Stertinius is brought upon the ſtage, whoſe province 
it is to vindicate the doctrines of the Stoic philoſophy. His grand 
deſign is to prove, that all wicked men are alſo madmen ; and that 
none but he, whom the Stoics define a wiſe man, is exempted from 
this charge. In proof of this, he runs through the ſeveral conditions 
of life, and entertains the reader with a- variety of different cha- 
racers, equally juſt and diverting. The precepts are excellent, the 
ſentiments lively and full of ſpirit ; calculated both to warm the ima- 
gination, and affect the heart. Horace can never be enough com- 
mended for mixing ſo much morality and ſound inſtruction with a 
piece deſigned chiefly to ridicule the ſeverity and rigid ſtiffneſs of the 
philoſophers of that age, who abuſed in the groſſeſt manner thc 
maxims of their founder. One is indeed apt to wonder how our 
poet could attain this end, and at the ſame time make his perſons tay 
ſo many good things: it was no doubt a dangerous ſtroke of art, 
and ſuch as required a maſterly hand ; but he was well acquainted 
with mankind, and knew how to point out the ridicule in all their 
actions. A mixture of the ſerious and agreeable always takes; and 
mr 
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Majorem cenſu—Teneas, Damaſippe, tuis te— Dam. Cultum major- 
Mille puellarum, puerorum mille furores 325 3 Hons 


a . . . s te tuis, Da- 
O major, tandem parcas, inſane, minori. | maſitpe. DAM. Fu- 


& mille puerorum. Hon. O inſane major, tandem farcas minori. 


ANNOTATIONS, 


red his wiſdom. There is nothing here to | confounds him; and is the more diverting, 
undeceive him but the word inſane, which | as it comes upon him unexpectedly. 


2 


- — 
1 


The K Ex. 


inſtruction, when conveyed in this manner, is heard with patience, 
A man is not ſhocked at his own picture, and can bear not only to 
be convinced of his folly, but even to enter into the particulars of 
it. At the concluſion of the Satire he humbles, in the perſon of 
Damaſippus, that whole ſect of philoſophers ; and levels their pride, 
by adding the ſingle truth which was wanting to all that they pro- 
feſſed to teach, viz, That they were themſelves greater madmen, 
than any whom they accuſed of madneſs. Ihe more the principles 
of any philoſophy tend to the diſcovery of truth, the more honor 
theſe truths, when diſcovered, do to that philoſophy. Here it is juſt 
the contrary. A ſingle truth added to thoſe taught by the Stoics, 
expoſes them to the higheſt ridicule, and robs them, at once, of all 
their vain boaſts. The whole is conducted with ſo much good hu- 
mor, that it is impoſſible to take offence, The poet ſpares no part 
of mankind; he ſtands himſelf in the firſt rank of fools : how then 
can they be diſpleaſed, if he attacks them with thoſe very arms they 
had furniſhed him with againſt himſelf and all the reſt of mankind ? 

The date of this Satire is very uncertain. Dacier refers it to the 
later years of our poet, becauſe of its correctneſs, and the beauties 
that ſhine through all the parts of it. Sanadon, on the other fide, 
hxes it to the 720th year of the city, and thirty-firſt or thirty-ſecond 
of Horace's age. He does not think it probable, that the 2 
whom Cicero mentions, and who was the ſame as he of this Satire, 
could be alive in the latter part of the poet's life. He farther thinks, 
that Damaſippus's accuſing Horace towards the end of the Satire, with 
. aptneſs to be tranſported by paſſion, agrees better with youth than 
ald age. 


SATIRE 


rores mille puellarum, 


254 


SATI 


He ridicules the luxury and art of cookery ſo much 
ſtudied by epicures. 


ENCE, and whither ſo faſt, Catius * ? 
Car. I have no time to anſwer you, bein 
imprint on my mind * a ſet of new precepts I have 
ſuch as far exceed thoſe of Pythagoras *, Socrates , or Plato. 
Hor. It was wrong, I own, to interrupt you ſo unſeaſonably; 
5 but beg you will excuſe it. Should any thing eſcape you at pre. 


Ho. WIH 


ſent, you will ſoon recover it 


in a natural and artificial memory 5, 

Car. Nay, I was juſt then, when you interrupted me, 
ing how to fix them in my mind; for they are remarkably ſub- 
tile, and were handled with all the finenefs and delicacy of ſtyl 


3 


OR, Be ſo good as to 8 me with this wonderful man; | 


ro name; and whether he is a 


Car. I will frankly repeat the maxims as far as I can remem- 
ber them; but the author muſt be concealed ©. 


Be ſure to have long eggs? 


they are better taſted, and more nouriſhing * than the round ones; 
their thells including a male-yolk. | 
The coleworts that grow in dry parched ground, are much 
15 ſweeter than thoſe of the gardens on the ſkirts of the town: 
earth often watered grows inſipid, and loſes its ſtrength. 


LNNOTATIONS. 


I Catius. Commentators have been at a 
world of pains to find out who this Cativs was. 
Some take him to be the ſame with Catius 
Inf aber, the Epicurean philoſopher, of whom 
Cicero and Quintilian ſpeak, But M. le Fevre 
and Vander Beken ſtrenuouſty oppoſe this; 
and endeavour ta demonſtrate, that what 
Cicero ſays of that Epicurean philoſopher, 
eannot agree with the Cativs here men- 
tioned. Hayle thinks, that it is a feigned 
perſon the poet here addreſſes. However 
the matter be determined, the character is 
ſtrongly marked, and ſerves to give us a good 
notion of the humor of the Epicureans. 

2 Deſirous to imprint on my mind. Ponere 
Igna nwis præceptis. A familiar and figu- 
rative way of ſpeaking, inſtead of nova 
præceptà in animo conſignare; as the tranſla- 
tion has it. 

» 3 Pytbagoras. A native of Sams, and 


HORACE" SATIRES. 


Book Il 


. 


deſirous) 
ately heard, 


being ſo particularly happy both 


af: 


oman, or a foreigner. 


always ferved up at your table, for 


lf 


philoſophy. He lived about the time of 
Polycrates the tyrant, whoſe government 
abhorring, he left his native country and 
came into Italy, where he long taught pb. 
loſophy at Crorona with great reputation. 

4 Socrates. Anytireum. For it was up- 
on the falſe accuſatians of Anytus and Mil- 
tus, that he was tried and condemned. 

5 Natural and artificial memory. Cite 
or, as ethers rather think, Cormficius, de- 
ſcribes the artificial memory in the third 
Book of Rhetoric to Herenrius, and gives 
precepts for the improvement of it. He 
tells us, that it conſiſted of certain places 
fixed upon by the mind, and certain images 
formed of the things to be remembered, 
which were applied in order to theſe places. 
The places ſerved inſtead of paper, and 
the images were as ſo many letters, whole 
regular application held the place of wilt. 


one of the firſt who applied to the itudy of 


ing. Thus, by the help of the artificial 


me mor), 


SAT 
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IV. 


Luxum & artem culinariam Epicureorum ridet. 


Uk. & quo Catius? Non eſt, mihi tempus, 


aventi 


Ponere ſigna novis præceptis, qualia vincunt* 
Pythagoram, Anytique reum, doctumque Platona. 
Peccatum fateor, cum te ſic tempore læ vo 
Interpellarim 3 ſed des veniam bonus, oro. = 
Quod ſi interciderit tibi nunc aliquid, repetes mox; 
dive eſt naturæ hoc, five artis, mirus utroque. 

Quin id erat curæ, quo pacto cuncta tenerem; 

Utpote res tenues, tenui ſermone peractas. 


ORD O. 

Hor. T ND E venit 

Catius, & 
gud vadit? CAT. Nan 
eſt tempus reſponden- 
di mibi, awventi ponere 
figna novis præceptis, 
gualia vincunt Pytha- 
goram, reumgue Any- 
ti, 3 
Hor. Fateor pecca- 
tum, cùm interpellarim 
te fic lawo tempore; 
Jed oro, ut bonus des 


Ede hominis nomen; ſimul + an Romanus, an n. Rd , ali 


hoſpes. 


Ipſa memor præcepta canam ; celabitur auctor. 
Longa quibus facies ovis erit, illa memento, 

Ut ſucci melioris, & ut magis alba rotundis, 

Ponere; namque marem cohibent calloſa vitellum. 


quid nunc interciderit 
boc eſt naturg do- 
num, five artis, cum 
mirus ſis utroques 


mihi cure, que pacto 


Caule ſuburbano, qui fiecis crevit in agris, 15 — 33 
Dulcior: irriguo nihil eſt elu:us horto. boa! fan Hee, 


Ede nomen hominis ; fimul an fit Romanus, an hoſpes. CAT. Ego memor cavam ifſa pre- 


cepta z auctor celabitur. Memento ponere illa 


ova, quibus cis longa erit facies, ut milioris 


' fucci, & ut magis alba rotundis ; namgue ova calloſa cobibent vitellum marem. Caulis gui 


crevit in agris ficcis, eſt dulcior caule ſuburbano : nibil enim eft elutius irriguo borto, 


+ ſimul &, 14. 


* vincant, Bentl. 


2 


1 alma, Iu. ö 


J - 


memory, one could recal things as dif- 
tinctly as in reading. 

© The author muſt be concealed. Heinſius, 
and almoſt all others who have written upon 
Horace, imagine, that the author was Epi- 
arus,whym Catius declined naming, becauſe 
of the prejudices againſt him. He was afraid 
that this might hurt his precepts, and make 
them il] received. Nothing can be more 
unreaſonable than this ſuppoſition: Horace 
himſelf was of the ſect of Epicurus ; nor 
was it the founder, but his degenerate fol- 
lowers, that he intended to ridicule. The 
author muſt have been ſome notorious de- 
dauchee, or perhaps Catius himſelf, 


7 Long eggs. Catius obſerves ſome kind 
of order in the detail of his precepts, which, 
is the only guod thing in his ſpeech. He 
gives rules for the courſes of the firſt ta- 
ble, and proceeds to the ſecond, then con- 
cludes with ſome general maxims regarding 
decency and neatneſs. 

8 More nouriſhing. Et ut magis alba, ſo the 
common reading. But Dr. Bentley oppoſes 
this as contrary to common obſervation 
and thinks we ought to read, & ut magis 
alma. Cunningham reads magis alta in the 
ſame ſenſe, which is approved of by Sana- 
don. Alta, according to him, is here for 
nutrita, and comes from the verb alere. 

9 Faler- 


10 iibi, repetes mox 3 five 
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If a friend arrives late in the evening and unexpected ; thy 
the fowl you treat him with may not eat tough and unpleaſay, 
vou will do well to dip it alive in Falernian wine mixcd with 
water? : this will make it tender. 


20 
not ſafe to eat of others. 


Muſhrooms that grow in meadows are by far the beſt : it ix 


He ſhall be bleſſed with healthy ſummers, who finiſhes dinner 
with ripe mulberries“, gathered before the heat of the day. 

Aufidius ** mixed honey with rough Falernian wine, but thi; 
was an error; for, when faſting, nothing ought to enter our veins 

25 but what is ſoft and. mild; it will better ſuit the ſtomach to mix 

your honey with the ſofteſt wine you can find, 

If you are coftive **, limpins and cockles will remove the ch. 
{tru&tion ; alſo ſorrel-leaves infuſed in white Coan wine. 


30 


Shell-fiſn are commonly at their beſt a little after the new 


moon: but they are not alike good in all places. The muſcles 
of the Lucrine lake“ are far preferable to the Baian burret: 


the promontory of Circe is 


famed for oyſters: Miſenum ex. 


cels in crawfiſh ; and luxurious Tarentum juſtly boaſts of its fine 


cockles. 
Let no one pretend to be a 


35 


Judge of good eating, unleſs he he 


perfectly ſkilled in the minuteſt differences of taſtes. Nor is it 


enough to buy up fiſh at a gout price; he muſt be able alſo to 


diſtinguiſh which are fitte 


to be ſerved up with ſauce, and 


which when roaſted would rouze the ſatiated gueſt, and awaken 


anew his appetite. 


40 


Ihe wild boar that feeds on acorns, in the foreſts of Umbria, 


will beſt ſuit the tables of thoſe who diſlike flabby meat: for 
thoſe of Laurentum *5, that fatten in ſens and marſhy ground, 


are not good. 


Kids, that feed only on vines, are ſeldom fit to be eaten. 


F a hare not pait breeding is ſerved up, a man of nice taſte wil 
be ſure to fix upon the ſhoulder **, 


45 My 


ANNOTATIONS. 


9 Fai: nian wine mixed with water, Miſt; 
mer/are Faieiro. Vinum miſtum is the ſame 
as winum agua temperatum; Wine diluted 
with water. Falernian wine, of itſelf rough, 
was by this means ſoftened, and rendered 
fitter for the uſe ſpoxcn of. 

10 Fiifpes dinner With rife, &c. Da- 
eter exvlains this paſſage in a ienſe very dif- 


ierent from all that go before him. He eb- 


ſerves, that the ancients had only one meal, 
towards night; and that they who could not 
wit fo long, uſually broke their faſt in the 
morning with tome bread, raiſins, figs, or 
mulberries: this they called prandium, or 
£:/3arwnn But this paliofopnicat doctor, 


who loved, it ſeems, to dine in form, teaches 
another method: he is for finiſhing this tc- 
paſt wich mulberries, and, of conſequence, 
beginning it with more ſolid food; for the 
muiderries were deſigned only to clean and 
ſcour the teeth; and in this conſiſts the 
whole pleaſantry of the paſſage, The go02 
man regarded more his appetite than his 
health; for Galen aſſures us of quite the 

contrary to what he here aſſerts. 
it Arfpdiuss Marcus Arfedius Lurco, a 
man of a delicate taſte, arid a good judge 
of what was ſound and wholeſome. Out 
adventurer, however, takes upon him to 
decide againſt him, But beth PI and wer 
e. 
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di veſpertinus ſubito te oppreſſerit hoſpes; Si weſpertinus boſpes 
l d al % 'r '' d al ſubird of preſſerit re; ne 
Ne gallina malum reſponſet dura palato, rt grip ht 
Doctus eris vivam miſto * merſare Falerno : malin palats, dodtus 
Hoc teneram faciet. Pratenſibus optima fungis 20% —_— 22. 
11 : , wwam miſio Falerno : 
Natura eſt: aliis malè creditur. Ille ſalubres e 9 
Fſtates peraget, qui nigris prandia moris 


f 8 ti ma natura ft fungis 
Finiet, ante gravem quæ legerit arbore ſolem. "vg, - 4 
Aufidius forti miſcebat mella Falerno, 


4 X . . a get æſtates ſalubres, 
Mendose ; quoniam vacuis committere venis 25 finict frandia ni- 
Nil niſi lene decet: leni præcordia mulſo e 2 legerit 

. * \ \ » 2 oe ane hgiem gra- 
Prolueris meliùs. Si dura morabitur alvus, „ 
Mitulus, & viles pellent obſtantia conchæ, 


Et lapathi brevis herba ſed albo non fine Coo. , ſed mendost ; guo- 
Lubrica naſcentes implent conchylia lunæ: 30 % decet ante 


, nil niſi lene venis va- 
Sed non omne mare eſt generoſæ fertile teſt. cuis : melius prolueris 
Murice Baiano melior Lucrina peloris: precordia mulſs leni. 


irczis, Miſt | AY Si dura al 
Oftrea Circzis, Miſeno oriuntur echini : dura atvus mora 


8 PSS. b. tur, mitulus, & let 
pectinibus patulis jactat ſe molle Tarentum. „ 


Nec ſibi cœnarum quivis temerè arroget artem, 35 bs ba 2 pellert 
T = = * .* * t : > 9 
Non priùs exacta tenui ratione ſaporum. obſtantia : ſ:d non fine 


l 5 5 albo vino Coo. Lure 
Nec fatis eſt cara piſces aVerrere mensa; naſcentes implert lu- 


[gnarum quibus eſt jus aptius, & quibus aſſis brica conchyl'a : jed 
[anguidus in cubitum jam ſe conviva reponet. ft _ oe whoa 
Umber, & ilignà nutritus glande, rotundas 40 


Peloris Lucrina melic» 
Curvat aper lances carnem vitantis inertem: eſt murice Baiano. 


Nam Laurens malus eſt, ulvis & arundine pinguis. — arg tar 
Vine ſummittit capreas non ſemper edules 


| Tarentum jactat je 
Fecundi || leporis ſapiens ſectabitur armos. | teffinibus patulis, Nec 


bi fee arroget 
ſli artem canarum, ratiane tenui ſaperum non * exati, Nec ſatis eft ali quem aver rere 
þ!.es card menſd; igrarum quibus jus aptius , & guibus afſis conviva jam languidus reponer {+ 
n cabitum. Aer Unber, & nutritus glande iligni, curvat rotundas dance, rucantis carnem 
nertem : ram aper Laurens, pinguis ulvis & arundine, Malus ot. Vinea non jeniper ſummittit 
i reas edules. Sapiens ſettabitur armos fecundi leporis. 


„ muſto, Bert!, I curvet, 14. | f:cunde, I. 8 


GN NOQOFAITIONS. 


rides fall in with the direction of os 14 The muſcles of the Lucrine, &c, Mu- 
d.ut, rex, peloris, and ofirea, are ail names of 
i2 If you are coflive, This whole paſ- different kinds of thell- fich. 
«$2 15 faken from Cats, Cap. 158. Alu promontory of Campania. 
eiicere lac modo ofortet, &c. addito mitulo- Is, For thije of Laurentime Before this 
1m L. 11. P.jcem capitenemy cuchleas, c. new refiner of taſte, the boars fattened in 
Mts cm4 deceguite 1 ⁰ ad etarics tres ju - marſhy ground were reckongd the bes. 
Ms, | Varri, Chap. iv. Book 2, In paftu lee: 
3 Shell-fiſh, &c. This opinion is very | Þric pectri aptus ,s; . deetatar nut 
zuclent, Lacilius ſays the ſame; alan aguid, (ed etiam iata : Marty grown 
Luna ali: firea, & implet echinas, % aſtords the fineſt paſture for this catti- ; 
| Muribus frbrar, & for they delight not only in the Hates, 
Et pecui addis. & but alto in mug.“ 


wperience, however, Joer not cor firm to Fix upon toe fh der. Sat ien: ſecta- 
we abſervaticg, bits 


M. ſenum is 4 


hat mella forti F. aler-' 
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45 My palate was the firſt that could diſtinguiſh by the taſte, f. 
nature and age of birds and fiſhes. | 
" There are perſons, whoſe genius goes no farther than ſons 
new kind of paſtry-work. You ought never to confine your 
cares to any one ſingle thing: as if it were enough to provide 
50 good wine, without ever thinking what oil was beſt to be uſe 
with your fiſh, 

If you ſet your Maſſic wine “ out of doors at night in fiir 
weather; the air will ſoften and refine it, and that ſmell ſo hurt. 
ful to the nerves go off: what is ſtrained through linen lo; 
intirely its reliſh. | 

He that pours wine of Surrentum ** upon the lees of Falernizn, 
ought always to clarify it with a pigeon's egg; for the yolk ca- 
ries all the dregs along with it to the bottom. 

Roaſted ſhrimps *?, and African cockles, are beſt after hard 
drinking: lettuce ſwims upon the ſtomach, and is eaſily digeſted: 
nothing tends more to reſtore a loſt appetite ** than ſauſages, and 
60 bacon: meat brought warm from the meaneſt cook's ſhop is 

preferable to lettuce. | 
It is worth while to know perfectly the nature and property 
of ſauces. They are chiefly of two kinds; the firſt ſimple, 
made only of ſweet oil; for the other, mix this oil with the 
65 dregs of wine, add ſome of the pickle *, in which the great 
fiſh of Byzantium is left to putrify ; boil it up with herbs cut 
ſmall, and ſaffron of Cilicia **, and then pour upon it the true 

Venafrian oil. 

The 


55 


ANNOTATIONS. 


The old ſcholiaſt tells us that ſof this ſage Epicurean are for the moſt part 


Jitur armos. 


armi are here put for /umbi, But there is 
not ſo much as one example of armi being 


taken in this ſenſe.» There js no doubt it 
muſt mean the thoulder, as in the laſt Sa- 
tire of this ſame Book : 

Et leporum avulſos ut multꝭ ſuaviùs armos. 

17 If you ſet your Maſſic vine. Pliny 
tells us, that this ought to be done with 
all the wines of Campania, and that they 
mould be expoſed both night and day to 
the wind and rain. Companiæ nobil ſſima ex- 
. Pofita ſub dio in cadit, werberari ſotc, lund, 
imbre, venti: apt iſſimum v.detur. 

18 That pours wine of Surre::tum. It was 
a common practice to put wine of Sur- 
rentum into a Caſk, in which had been Fa- 


lernian, and where the lees had been left, 


that thereby it might be made to taſte cf 
Falernian. For wine of Surrentum was not 
o much in eſteem as the reſt, and being 
Krong and rough, required to be ſoftened 
by theſe lees. 
19 Reafted ſbrimps, &c, The precepts 
I 


new, and contrary to common uſe, calcu- 
lated chiefly to pleaſe the palate, Hither- 
to it had been cuſtomary to finiſh the te- 
paſt with lettuce, becauſe, being naturally 
cold, they thought it beſt to diſſipate the 
vapours, and allay the heats occaſioned by 
drinking. But the preſent regulator ot 
taſte ridicules this, and tells us, that let- 
tuce ſwims on the ſtomach, and increaſes 
the inward heat. It is better, ſays he, to 
ſhop, than lettuce. 'This is the true ſenſe 
of the paſſage. 355 

20 To reſtore a loſt appetite. Flagita! 
morſus refici, Critics have been ſtrange) 
at a loſs what to make of the expreſſion 
refici in morſus. Some manuſcripts * 
immer ſus refici. Immorſus, ſay they, 15 tie 
ſame with jejunus. Bentley inveighs muss 
againſt this reading, and yet has retaines tf 
with a little variation, for he makes it f. 


* flagitat immorſis reſici. Immerfis = 


eat what comes from the meaneſt cook'3 


br. IV. QUINTI HORATII FLACCI. 189 


Piſcibus atque avibus que natura, & foret ætas, 
Ante meum nulli patuit quæſita palatum. 
Sunt quorum ingenium nova tantum cruſtula pro- 


mit. 


Nequaquam fatis in re una conſumere curam : 
Ut i quis ſolum hoc, mala ne lint vina, laboret; 
Quali perfundat piſces ſecurus olivo. 

Maſſica i coelo ſupponas * vina ſereno; 
Nocturnà, fi quid craſſi eſt, tenuabitur aura, | 
Et decedet odor nervis inimicus: at illa 

Integrum perdunt lino vitiata ſaporem. 

Surrentina vafer qui miſcet face Falernã 55 
Vina, columbino limum bene colligit ovo; 

Quatenus ima petit volyens aliena vitellus. 

Toſtis marcentem ſquillis recreabis & Afra 

potorem cochlea ;z nam lactuca innatat acri 


Poſt vinum + ſtomacho: perna 
hills | 


Flagitat in morſus refici: quin omnia malit +, 
Quæcunque immundis fervent allata popinis. 
Eſt oper pretium duplicis pernoſcere juris 
Naturam. Simplex è dulci conſtat olivo; 


Ante meu falatum 
46 nulli quaſita patuity 
que tas natura fo- 

ret piſcibus atqus aui- 
bus. Sunt homines, 
guorum ingenium promit 
tantum nova cruſtula. 
Neguaguane fatis eſt 
50 conſurtere curam i. unã 
re: :t fi quis ſalum 
laboret hat, ne wins 
mala ſint; ſccusas quali 
olive p,] pie 
Ky fu 19948 Wind Maj- 
ſica cal» ſerend; ſi 
quid crafji e, tenua- 
bitur nutturnd auriy 
& oder inimicus tier wis 
| decedit : at illa & itiata 
line, perdunt integrum 
 aporem, Qui wafer 
* \ | miſcet Vina Surrentina 
magis, AC mag1s! fece Falerni, bens 
© colligit limum o. co- 
lumoins ; quetenys vi- 
tellus petit ima, wol- 
tens aliena. Recrealus 
forem marcentem 


ſuillis teſtis, & Afra 


Quod || pingui miſcere #** mero muriaque decebit, #3 nan {actuca 


Non alia quam qua Byzantia putruit orca. 6 


Hoc ubi confuſum ſectis inferbuit 


Corycioque croco ſparſum ſtetit, inſuper addes 
preſſa Venafranæ quod bacca remiſit olivæ. 


innatat ſtomacho acri 
Poſt vinum : quin ma- 
g7s Pagitar refict in 
mor ſus perna, ac ma- 
gis hillis; quin mali 
omnia, qua cunzue al- 
lata immundis popinis 


herbis, 


fervent, Opcræ pretium eft fernoſcere naturam duplicis jur'ss Simplex conflat à dulci clio; 
qu:d decebit miſcere pingui mero, muriãgue non alia, quam qud orca Byzantia putruit. Ubi bec 


confuſum ſefis berbis inferbait, fetitgue ſparſum Corycio croco, addes inſuper quod bacca olive 


Venafrane Preſſa remiſit. 


* ſuppones, Bentl. Þ+ vina, Id. f mavolt, Id. || At, Id. ** Miſcere, Id. 


NNOTAHTIONS. 


he, for admorſis, commanducatis, deguſtatis. 
und yet afterwards diſſatisfied with him- 
elf, he returns to immorſus, which he ex- 
plains vellicatus, excitatus, punctus. But 
there is no neceſſity for any change in che 
text, Morſus ſerves very well to expreſs 
what one cats. Thus Virg. u. 3. 

Nec tu menſarum mor ſus Horreſce futures. 

2 Add ſome of the pickle, Commentators 
have differed greatly about the meaning of 
this paſſage. Some take orca for a great 
earthen jar, and tell us that Horace ſays 
urid qua orcã putruit, becauſe pickle u- 
ſually leaves in the veſſel, where it is kept, 
a ſtrong offenſive ſmell; and that he adds 
B)zantia,becauſe great quantities of pickles 


were there drawn from fiſhes, Others will 
have'it, that orca ſignifies here the tunny- 
f/Þ, of which there were great numbers 
in the Black Sea, and about Byzantium. 
Dacier allows orca to ſtand here tor a fiſh, 
but of a different kind from the turay, 
which was in no eſteem. at Rome, and uſed 


only by the poorer fort, Pliny always diſ- 


tinguiſhes between the one and the other 
of theſe. I chooſe rather to fall in with 
this latter explication. The expreſſion mu- 
ria qua Byxantia 1 orca, muſt there- 
fore mean the pickle made of this fiſh cut doꝛon, 
ard left 41 


ſparſum ſtetit. Corycus was a mountain of 
| . Cilicia, 
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22 Saffron of Cilicia. Corycioque creco 
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„ HO RAC E's SATIRE. Boox Il 


70 The apples of Tibur are more beautiful than thoſe of Pi. 
num, but not ſo reliſhing. Some grapes are beſt preſervedu 
pots: thoſe of Alba ſhould be allowed to ripen in the ſinoke, 

I was the firſt who introduced the faſhion of ſerving up * the, 
grapes and apples on little plates; I alſo invented the ſauce ngy 
in uſe, which is a mixture of dregs of wine **, pickle, white pep. 
per and ſalt. | 

75 It is an unpardonable fault to lay out three thouſand ſeſterces a 
market, and overcharge the plate with an uſeleſs load of fiſh, 1, 
is ſhocking to ſee a glaſs marked with greaſy fingers, that but jug 
before had been dipped in the ſauce; or an ancient family cy 
with dirt as it were incorporated into it. What a trifling ex. 

80 pence to provide yourſelf with brooms, ſaw-duſt, and rubbins 
cloths ? How ſcandalous to be without them ? 

Would you ſweep a floor of particolored marble ** with diry 
brooms, or ſpread a carpet of Tyrian purple on a naſty couch; the 
leſs care and expence there is required in theſe things, the more 

85 ſhameful it is to neglect them; an overſight of this kind more 
juſtly expoſes you to cenſure, than to be wanting in things that are 
expected only at the tables of the great. 

Hor. Learned Catius “, I adjure you by our friendſhip and 

the immortal Gods, carry me with you to hear theſe admirable 

go maxims, however diſtant the place may be. For though voure- 
peat them all with a wonderful exactneſs, yet they muſt loſe 
much of their” force and beauty from the mouth of an inter- 
preter. Add to this the air and aſpect of the man; which you 
perhaps make little of, becauſe you have already ſeen him: but! 

am ſeized with the ſtrongeſt inclination to approach this remote 

95 fountain of ſciehce **, that I may thence draw the maxims of a 
quiet and happy life. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Cilic'e, that yielded great ſtore of ſaffron, | 25 Dregs of wine. Fax here is the ſam? 
wherice it had its name; fot the Phenicians | as what he elſewhere calls facula Coa, lees 
called that mountain Corycus from the Syri- vt the wine of Cos. Alec, fome pretend 
ac Corcam, ſaffron. to be the ſame as the pickle called wi; 

23 Same grafes are beſt preſerved, & c. | others will have it a pickle of ſome {ma!! 
Fenucula cenverit olliss The ancients were | fiſhes that were left to diſſolve in their oun 
at a great deal of pains to preſerve grapes moiſture; others moke it the lees of thr 
all the year round. Horace here ſpeaks of [pickle ia. This laſt conjecture !“ 
the grape called the uva Yenucula, and founded on a paſſage of Pliny, B. 31. Ch. 
tells us that it was beſt preſerved in earthen |viii- Trium bujus muri e alec imer fd 
pots. Pliny, in like manner, ſays, Venu- nec colata ferx. Saradin thinks we ought 
culam «li: af tiſſimam. The old ſcholiaſt |to explain fex & alec, fox cum ales 
fancies that Venucula is here for Venuſina. pickle with the ſediment, pickle that bag 
Dacier again imagines, that it was called not been fined, or poured off the dregs., 
Venucuia, becauſe of its beauty, or that it] 26 4 floor of farticolred, &c. Lopiar 
was an exotic plant. | varii muſt here ſignify the floor, and . 

2＋ Of ſerving up. CircumprluilJe, to place |the table. For tables con ſiſted of only one 
round the table, to ſerve up in little plates piece of marble. Hence our poet peak“ 
to all the gueſts. jet a table in che Gxth Satire of my " 


* 
08, 
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Picenis cedunt pomis Tiburtia ſucco, 
Nam facie præſtant. V enucula convenit ollis : 


Rectiùs Albanam fumo duraveris u 


Hanc ego cum malis, ego fæcem primus, & Alec, 
primus & invenior piper album cum ſale nigro 


70 Poma Tiburtia cedunt 
pomis Picenis ſucco, 

nam pra ſtunt facies 
vam. : Ua Yenucula conve- 
nit ollis : reins dura 
weris uvam Albanam 
ano. Ego primus in- 


[ncretumz puris eircumpoſuiſſe catillis. 7 5 | venice circumpoſuife 


Immane eſt vitium dare millia terna macello; 
Anguſtoque vagos piſces urgere catino. 

Magna movent ſtomacho faſtidia, ſeu puer unctis 
Tractavit calicem manibus, dum furta ligurit; 
dive gravis veteri crateræ limus adhæſit. 

Vilibus in ſcopis, in mappis, in ſcobe, quantus 


banc cum pemis in 
| ouris catillis ; ego & 
primus invesior fe- 
cem, & alec, & iter 
album incretum cum 
80 fate nigro. Immane vi- 
tium oft dare ter na mil- 
lia macello, urgere ue 


Conſiſtit ſumptus ? neglectis flagitium ingens. vagas piſces anguſto 


Ten' lapides variòs lutulenta radere 
Et Tyrias dare circum illota toralia 


8 catino. Mevent magna 
.ouing faſtidia flomacho, ſeu 


puer tractavit culicem 


Oblitum; quanto curam ſumptumque minorem 8 5 |manibur unfis, dum 


Hæc habeant, tanto reprendi Joins illis, | — 2 ; ai 
Que niſi diyitibus nequettnt * contingere menſis ? Sericratere. 2un- 


Docte Cati, per amicitiam Divoſque rogatus, 


tus ſumptus conſiſlit is 


Ducere me auditum; perges quocunque, memento. | ſcopic, in mape 


Nam quamvis referas memori mihi 


pis, in ſcobe? ingens 
eſt flagitium in his 


pectore cuncta, 


Non tamen interpres tantundem juveris. Adde 9g1I | neg/c#is. Convenitre 
Vultum habitumque hominis; quem tu vidiſſe beatus radere lajides warios 


Non magni pendis, quia contigit: at mihi cura 
Non mediocris ineſt; fontes ut adire remotos, 
Atque haurire queam vitæ præcepta beatæ. 8 


talmd lutulenta, & 
dare Tyrias veſtes cir- 


cum illota toralia; cb 


curam)jumptumgue bc 


babeant, tanto juſtiùs reprebendi illis, que nequeunt contingere niſi menſis divitibus “ Hogs 
Difie Cati, rogatus es per amicitiam Divoſque, memento aucere me auditum, oy perges. 
Nam quamvis referas cunct᷑a mibi t ectore memori, tamen tantùm inter pres non tantundem juveris. 
Adde vultum Habitumgue hominis ; quem tu beatus vidiſſe non mag pendis, quia contigit : at 


dura non mediocris ineſi mibiy ut queam adire remotos fontes, atque 


aurire præcepta beatæ witte 


* nequeant, Berl, 


ANNOTATIONS: 


Book; calls it Inis abus. But the floors 


were commonly of different pieces of mar- 


head, and learn the precepts of a happy 


life. The raillery is delicate, and puſhed 


le of different colours. Theſe floors;| to its greateſt height. 


gnd the marble pieces that compoſed them, 
were called pavimenta teſſelata. Suetonius 
writes of Ceſar, that he always carried 
with him picces of marble for flooring. 
In expeditionibus tefſelata & ſeftilia pavimenta 
circumtuliſſe. ; 
Learned Catiuss Horace, after hear- 
ing this long detail of wretched precepts, 
concludes with a piece of irony, the moſt 
cutting and malicious imaginable. He owns 
the ſolidity of his knowledge, admires his 
rare (kill, and longs to be acquainted with 
aman, whoſe morality is ſo enchaating. 
There he might drink at vie fountain- 
Ver, Ile | 


28 This remete fou htain of ſcience, It is 
impoſſi hle to throw a greater ridicule upon 
the doctrine of theſe luxurious Epicurenns, 
than our poet does here, in cailing,it a 
ſource of bleſſings unknown and remote, 
and that which alone can give true happi- 
neſs, The whole force and beauty of the 
irony is contained in the word beat, which 
is equivocal, and may agree either to the 
rigid Eficurcans, who placed happineſs in 
virtue, or to the more libertine Kind, who 
cried up good cheer, and a free uſe of all 
ſenſual pleaſures. 


L The 


162 | HORAC E's SariReEs. Book It 
The K ty. 
I the foregoing Satire, Horace had attacked the Stoics; in this, 

now before us, he falls upon the Epicureans. Though our poe: 
was himſelf of that ſect, he did not approve of their exceſſes, but ad. 
hered more cloſely to the doctrine of Epicurus, their founder. The 
whole 1s — in the way of dialogue. The perſon introduced, 
repeating theſe lectures of luxury, has occaſioned much diſpute; 
while ſome contend that he is the fame with the philoſopher Catius 
Inſuber, ſpoken of by Ciceros and Quintilian, and others will have 
him to be a feigned perſonage. However that be, the character is 
a finiſhed original. He affects to be an able philoſopher, and a great 
maſter of cookery, and turns out equally ignorant of both. His 
maxims are wretched, and inconii{tent both with philoſophy, and 
common ſenſe. He abuſes the tenet of his maſter, and places the 
ſovereign happineſs of men in good cheer ; or rather in mere glut- 
tony. His leſſons for the table are no leſs impertinent ; he ſcarce 
advances _ thing that does not flatly contradict reaſon and ex- 
perience. Horace begins with commending him, and ſhewing a 
| willingnels 


_— ——_ 


SATIET Y- 


He expoſes the little artifices and inſinuating ways of 
will-catchers. 


Urxssks and TIRES IASãS. 


Urrss. PESIDES what you have already told me, Tireſias“, ins 
| ſtruct me likewiſe, how I am to repair my broken for- 
tunes. Why do you, ſmile *? | IHE 
| Fir. Is it not enough, old fox, to return ſafe to your native 
Ithaca, and reviſit your domeſtic Gods ? | 
| ULyss 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Beſide:, Tiręſias. The words guogue and; ſanding the bad tate of his affairs, cal: 
prater narrata, uſed here, ſhew that Uly/jes | up the ghoſt of Tireſras to adviſe with him 
and Tirefias had been engaged in diſcourſe how he might ſet them on a better foo!- 
before: and that what we have here is noſing. This ſeeond converſation, therefore, 
more than the latter part of their converſ-| is only the concluſion of the firſt ; it {up- 
ation. Homer in the eleventh Book of the poſes it, though diſtinguiſhed in time aud 
Odyſſey, makes Ulyſſes deſcend into hell, to} place. This ſoothſayer was of Thebes iu 
conſult Tireſias on the ſubject of his voy-| Bœotia, and father to Manto the ſorcerelts- 
age. Our poet further feigns, that that Callimacbus and Propertius tell us, that he 
prince, after landing in Ithaca, and under-; loſt his fight for having by chances 

4.4 
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willingneſs to be inſtructed: when by this means he has drawn his 
maxims from him, he conjures him to receive him as his diſciple, 
This humor of the poet is pleaſant, and well judged. There was 
no neceſſity to refute a doctrine, whoſe ridicule appears at firſt | 
ſight. Horace preſumes that all his readers have common ſenſe, 14 
and cannot overlook abſurdities ſo groſs and palpable. He thought | 
it ſufficiently juſtified Epicurus to expoſe the exceſſes men were 
apt to give into, when they departed from what were his real tenets. 
As to the date of this piece, we are wholly at a loſs : ſome con- | 
jectures have been offered, but ſupported by no probable reaſons. | 
Such as pretend that this Catius is the ſame whom Cicero ſpeaks of, | 
are obliged to ſuppoſe it was written when Horace was very young, 
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IN 
even before his 2Iſt year. For Cicero, in a letter written under the | 
fourth conſulſhip of Czfar, which was the year of the city 708, ſays i 
Catius Epicureus, qui nuper eſt mortuus. But others oppole this as 'þ 
highly improbable. | Il 
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terwards, in recompence, conferred upon like Ulyſſes, at a loſs how to re-eſtabliſh his 
him the gift of prophecy. Ovid follows a affairs. A ſubtle cunning ſpirit has always 
different tradition: Tireſias, according to a thouſand reſources at hand, which it 
him, having, been choſen judge in a diſ-| knows how to put in practice. Ulyſſes was 
pave between Jupiter and Juno, was ſtruck | now in Ithaca, and ſufficient of himſelf to 
lind by the latter, becauſe his deciſion did | ſettle every thing. I have choſen to follow, 
not pleaſe her; and that Jupiter, to recom- | in the tranſlation, the conjecture of Hein- 49 
penſe. his ſufferings, gave him the fore- | fus, who, inſtead of doleſo reads doloſe; which 97 
echt of things to come. Rh is both ſupported by an ancient MS. and 
. > Why do you ſmile ? Tirefas cannot hold has a better effect in the converſation itſelf, 
5 | | L 2 3 Wheſe 


4 | 0 N D O. | 
pvc quoque, Tireſia, præter narrata, petenti Ur ves. ¶MTirgſa, 
. , 16 rater | 
Reſponde: quibus amiſſas reparare queam res | 3 $ "ig „ 
Artibus atque modis - Quid rides? Jamne doloſo* e mihi perenti: 1 
Non ſatis eſt Ithacam revehi, patrioſque penates viz, pribu ertibus { 
hes | | atſue mods queam re- 
parare res amiſſas. Quid rides ? TIix. Jamne non ſatis n tibi deleſe revehi Itbacam; aſpice« 
reque perates patrios # ; : : | .. 
* doloſe, Bent. i 1 0 
„ SNNOY4TTONS. 1 
Pallas bathing ; and that the Goddeſs af-!| his countenance, to ſec an old cunning fox, ; { 


25 ſhould one or another prove too hard 


164 HORAC E's Satines Boo H. 
5 Uryss. O great prophet, whoſe predictions never yet“ failed; 
you ſee in what condition I return home, naked arid deſtitute of 


. every thing, as you foretold ; nor have my wife's ſuitors ſpared 


either my cellars *, or flocks: and you know that merit and birth, 
without riches, are more contemptible than ſea-weed. 
TIR. Since you fo frankly own your horror of ><a © at- 

10 tend, and I will let you into the ſecret of growing rich. hen 
a preſent is made you of wild fowl, or any thing that is rare 
and exquiſite, ſend it immediately to ſome houſe; where there 
is great wealth, and an old infirm maſter. Your fine fruits, 
or whatever elſe your well- cultivated lands produce that is good, 
make the fitſt offering to the rich man even in preference to 

15 your Houſhold-gods, Teſs venerable than he: let him be per- 
jured, a man of no birth, the murderer of his brother, or a fu- 
give flaye ; yet, if he aſks you, never refuſe to walk with him; 

give him the wall 5: 

Lyss. What! muſt I pay court to an infamous flave *? It 
was not thus that I behaved at Froy, where 1 always contended 
with my betters: - 

Tir. Depend therefore upon poverty. 

20 UrLyss. Nay, but I will? endeavour to bear it courageouſly; | 
have often met with much ſeverer ſhocks : mean time, tell me; 
ns prophet, how I may beſt bring together heaps of gold and 
tuver. | 2 

TIR. have told you already, and tell it you now. Spare no 
pains to gain the hearts of old men, and get into their wills ; and 
| or you, and efcape the 

bait, never be diſcouraged at a diſappointment, nor renounce 
the trade, When any cauſe comes to be debated in the forum, 
de it of conſequence or not: learn firſt, which of the parties is 
rich and childlefs ; and, though a wicked wretch, who brings an 
unjuſt ſuit againſt a good worthy man, yet be fure to engage 

30 in his defence: deſpiſe a citizen who has got children, or 3 
fruitful wife, whatever be his character, or however juſt his 
cauſe, But, as to the other, addreſs him gently; Quintus, or 


8 TEEN Publius“ 

M beſe predician: never yet, & c. Homer dictians never yet failed ! to ſatisfy him that 

ſays of Tarefias, that he was the only one of | he was perſuaded of the truth of every 

all mankind that had never lyed. It is for | thing he had ſaid, and by this praiſe to 

chi reaſon he adds, that he only, in the prevail with him to teach him what he jet 
regions below, was wiſe, and that all the | farther wanted to know. 


reſt wandercd like ſo many ſhades. 4 Cellars. ot heca, che word uſed in 
Solum ſafere, ca teros umbrarum wagari the original, ſigniſies any place where mer- 
modo, | chandizels kept, or things uſed in lifez 


His deſign in this, no doubt, was to teach magazine, a ſtorehouſe, a cellar, i 

us, that truth only was ſolid, and that 4 5 Or give bim the avail. Comes externe. 

lye was as a ſhades Ulyſſes therefore ad- | Commentators explain this to goa upon he 

dreſſes Tire/tas O great prophet, whoſe pre- left band: but this caanot be the 2 
| 240i ohh 
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Aſpicere ? O nulli quicquam mentite, vides ut 5 


Nudus inopſque domum redeam, te vate; neque illic 
Aut apotheca procis intacta eſt, aut pecus: atqui 
Et genus & virtus, niſi cum re, vilior alga eſt. 

: Grands pauperiem (miſſis ambagibus) horres; 
Accipe qua ratione queas diteſcere. Turdus, 10 
Sive aliud privum dabitur tibi, deyolet illuc, 

Res ubi magna nitet, domino ſene, Dulcia pom 

Et quoſcunque feret cultus tibi fundus honores, 

Ante Larem guſtet, venerabilior Lare, dives : 

Qui quamvis perjurus erit, fine gente, cruentus 15 
Sanguine fraterno, 2898 ne tamen illi 

Tu comes exterior, ſi poſtulet, ire recuſes, 

Utne tegam ſpurco Damæ latus? haud ita Trojæ 
Me geſſi, certans ſemper melioribus. Ergo 
Pauper eris. Fortem hoc animum tolerare jubebo; 
Et quondam majora tuli: tu protinùs, unde 21 
Divitias æriſque ruam, dic, augur, acervos. 

Dixi equidem, & dico: captes aſtutus ubique 
Teſtamenta ſenum; neu, {i vater unus & alter 
Inſidiatorem præroſo fugerit hamo, 25 
Aut ſpem deponas, aut artem illuſus omittas. 

Magna minorve foro ſi res certabitur olim; 

Vivet uter locupules ſine natis, improbus ultro 

Qui meliorem audax vocet in jus, illius eſtq 


| Ur.vss. O tu mentite 


quicquam nulli, wides 


ut, te vate, redeam 


domum nudus inopſque; 
neque ilic aut apotheca 
intacta oft frocis, aut 
Fecus: atqui & genus 
& wirtus vilica eff al- 


EA, niſi cum re. Tis. 


—_— miſſis amba- 
.gious, borres paupe- 
riem, accipe gud ra- 
tione queas diteſcere. 
Si turdus, frve aliud 
trivum dabitur tibi, 
develet illuc, ubi res 


ene, Dives, wenera- 
Gilior Lare, guſtet ante 
Larem dulcia tua fo- 
ma, & quo 1 h- 
nores fundus cultus fe- 
ret tibi; qui quamwvis 
erit jerjurus, fine gen- 
fe, cruentus fraterna 
ſanguine, fupitivus ; 
ne tamen tu recuſes ire 
comes exterior illi, ſe 


 Poſtulet. Ur yss. Ur- 


ne tegam latus ſpurco 


L ? haudita peffi 


me Traa, ſemper cer - 
tans melioribus, TIR. 


— —— r 
— — 


magna nitet, domins 


Defenſor: fama civem cauſaque priorem 
Sperne, domi ſi natus erit, fæcundave conjux. 


Ergo eris fauper. U- 
* 1. VIS. Jubebo animum 
fortem telerare hoc; 


& quondam tuli majora : tu augur, dic protinus, unde ruam diwitias acerve/que æris. TIM. 
Equidem dixi, & dico: aftutus ubigue captes tumenta ſenum; neu, ſi unus & alter vafer ſugerit 
inſidiatorem, præroſo hamo, aut deponas ſpem, aut illuſus omittas artem. Si res magna minorve 
elim certabitur foro; uter wivet locuples fine natis, qui improbus & audax ultrꝭ vocet meliorem 


ls 


in jus, eſto illius defenſor ; ſperne civem priarem cauſa famaquey fi natus, feecundave conjux, erit 


ANNOFATIONS. 


of it, for he that walks upon the right hand 
may ſometimes be the comes exterior, that 
depending upon the place. The cuſtom in 
thoſe times was the ſame as now. To do 
honor to one, it was neceſſary to walk an 
that fide which was moſt expoſed, whether 
it was the right or left; or, in other words, 
it was what we call giving the wall. Juſt 
ſo in the country ; they walked upon that 
fide which was next a river or precipice. 
In this manner he who accompanies an- 
other, is always comes exterior. 

Pay court to an infamous ſlave. Tegam 
Ares Dame latus. hen one walked, as 
the poet calls it, comes exterior to any per- 
fon to do him honor, this was called /atus 
daudere, and latus tegere,, to cover or fence 
bis fide. Damas is an abridgment of De- 


7 Nay, but I wil!, &c, Almoſt all com- 
mentators agree in explaining this anſwer 
of Ulyſſes as a content, in which ſenſe they 
think it ſuits better to the nature and de- 
ſign of ſatire. Dacier, however, ſtrongly 
oppoſes this, and thinks their miſtake aw- 
ing to not diſcerning the real finenets and 
delicacy of the piece, whoſe chief beauty 
lies in this, that the reader is held always 
in ſuſpenſe, and cannot diſtinguiſh to, which 
tide Ulyſſes inclines. Horice, he thinks, 
would never ſo far change the character of 
this hero, as to make him vield at once ta 
the menaces of Tireftas ; it were unpardon- 
able, after the fine picture he has given of 
him in the ſecond Epiſtle of the firſt Book. 
Sanadon is of opinion, that VH, far from 


iu, a name common to ſlaves. 


agreeing to the advice of Tiretasy yet will- 
| L 3 ing 
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Publius * (for delicate ears love to be ſoothed with flattering 
titles), your virtue has gained my unalterable friendſhip. I am 
| acquainted with all the quirks and ſubtilties of the law; and 
35 am a ſucceſsful pleader : E will ſooner ſuffer my eyes to be torn 
out, than ſee you inſulted, or defrauded to the value of a nut. 
ſhell, It ſhall be my care, that no one preſume to make you 
their ſport, or impoſe upon you. After this you may adviſe him 
to go home, and take care of his valuable health: take the 
| management of his? affairs upon yourſelf ; perfevere firm and 
| unalterable: whether the raging Dog-ſtar rends the ſpeechlek 


4 
the ſtanders-by, 
and indefatigabl 


ſtatues '?; or Furlus, with his e pram, ſpits down" 
hoary ſnow upon the winter Alps. 


o not you ſee (ſays one of 


pulling his neighbour by the ſleeve) how patient 
e this man 1s, how ſerviceable to his friends, and 


warm in their cauſe? By this means you will draw more fiſh *? 


45 


into your net, and have your ponds well ſtocked. 
If moreover you can get acquainted with ſome rich old man, 


who trains up an only fon of a weak and ſickly conſtitution; 
leſt by making your court only to old batchelors your deſigns 
may be ſuſpected, endeavour to infinuate yourſelf here, that you 
may be marked down his ſecond heir; and ſo come in for the 


whole, if by any accident the 
$0 ſeldom fails, 


child ſhould ſtep off; this artifice 


If any one offers you his will to read, be ſure to refuſe, and 
ſhove the papers from you with ſome warmth : yet in ſuch 
manner, as to ſteal a glance“ at the ſecond line of the firſt 

page; and take in with a quick eye, whether you are ſole heir, 


or joined with others. 


ing to hear all he had tg ſay, makes uſe of 
equivocal terms, and ſeemingly agrees. 1 
have endeavoured to tranſlate it in ſuch a 
manner, that it will bear eicher conſtruc- 
tion. i 

8 Quintus, cr Publis, Vanity is one of 
the itrunget and moſt univerſal paſſions 
that rules the human breaſt, Among the 
Romans no ſooner was a ſlave made free, 
than he aſſumed the name cf Publius, 
Quintus, or Marcus, which properly be- 
Jonged only to Roman citizens. Thus Perſs,s; 

— - Moments turbinis exit | 
Marcus Dama. 

ce Inſtead of firaple Damas, in a moment he 
ce turns out Marcis Damas.” They were 
by the Latins, called pranminay and, as Ci- 
cerf obſerves, had a certain dignity in them. 

9 Take the management of his, &c. Fi cog- 
nitor, Cegnitar is properly an agent for any 


perion, who manages affairs in his abſence, 


For it often happens that an old notary, 
55 practiſed '* in all the little tricks of inferior courts 


ANNOTATIONS. 


and offices, 
diſappoints 


Some make procurator the agent of a per- 
ſon abſent, and cognitcr of one indifferent- 
i'v, whether abſent or preſent; a factor 
or doer. But this nicety is not now ob- 
ſerved. | 
10 Sfeccbleſs flatues. Findet infantes fia- 
tuas; as Satire ſixth, Book firſt, he ſays 
infans pudir. But 1 am apt to think that 
here, as in the next verſe, he takes a line 
from ſome whom he deſigned to ridicule, 
and who had applied the epithet hte 
to ſlatuas, Sanadon is of opinion, that 
this poet, whoever he was, had uſed the 
expreſſion infantes flatuas for ſtatues lately 
made. i 
1 Furius ſpits daun. Marcus Furius Bi. 
baculis, a poet contemporary with Cicero. 
He had written a poem upon the wars of 
Gaul, and, ſpeaking of the winter, had faic, 
Jupiter b bernas cond nive conſpuit Alpes. 
Horace, who juſtly found this ridiculous and 
; affected, 
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Quinte, puta, aut Publi (gaudent prænomine molles inte, Puta, aut Publ 


, 1. . . . ( molles enim auriculæ 
Auriculæ), tibi me virtus tua fecit amicum. . 


= anceps novi; cauſas defendere & & : 22 
ripiet quivis oculos citius mihi, qu te 35 micumtibi. Novi an- 


Contemptum cafli nuce pauperet. Hæc mea cura eſt; 7, 753 en de- , 


1 , g Fendere cauſas: quivis 
Ne quid tu perdas, neu ſis jocus. Ire domum, atque c,, erijjict able 


Pelliculam curare jube: fi cognitor ipſe; m:bi, qudm pauperet te 


g : contemptum caſſa nuce. 
Perſta, atque obdura: ſeu rubra Canicula findet t es of ay; ths 


Infantes ſtatuas ; ſeu, pingui tentus omaſo, 40 ' tu jerdas quid, neu fis 
Furius hibernas cana nive conſpuet Alpes. Jccus. Jube illum ire 
Nonne vides (aliquis cubito ſtantem prope tangens | — hs rs = 
Inquiet) ut patiens, ut amicis aptus, ut acer ? nitor; ferfla, at * 
Plures annabunt thynni, & cetaria creſcent, | *bdwra: jeu rubra . 
Si cui prætereà validus male filius, in re 45 g 72 3 
Præclarà ſublatus, aletur; ne manifeſtum tentus "pings? amaſos 
Cœlibis obſequium nudet te, leniter. in ſpem | conſpuet hiberras Apes 
Arrepe officioſus, ut & ſeribare ſecundus . ee 
Hæres 5 &, ſi quis caſus puerum egerit Orco, tangens * — 
In vacuum vemas: perraro hc alca fallit. 50 | cubits ). ut patiens, ut 
Qui teſtamentum tradet tibi cunque legenum, E nei ue acer? 
Abnuere, & tabulas a te removere memento : bunt, & 3 creſ- 
Sic tamen, ut limis rapias quid prima ſecundo * N ſt cui 
Cera velit verſu; ſolus, multiſne coheres, _ BE 1 "yu i poi 
Veloci percurre oculo. Plerumque recoctus 55 fcland ve; ne obſequium 


ä manifeſium cœlibit nu- 
det te, officicſus arrepe leniter in ſpem, ut & ſcribare ſecundus bers; &, fi quis caſus egerit 
puerum Orcs, wenias in vacuum: hc alea of; fallit. Quicunque tradet tibi teftamentum 
legendum, memento abnuere, & removere tabulas a te : fic tamen, ut rapias lim's oculis guid 
prima cera welit ſecundo werſu z percurre veloci oculo, num ſelus ſis, cobereſne multi. Nam 
plerumgue ſcriba recoftus | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


affected, gives us here the verſe in ſuch al 14 A nctary practiſed. Scriba rectetus. In- 
light, as may ſerve beſt to expoſe it; and coguere and receguere, ure terms borrowed 
puts Furius in the place of Japiter. The| from dyers, who ſay ct anything that it is 
word conſpuit agrees indeed much better to incofum and rectum, When it has been dipt 
Furius, who was more remarkable for his; ſeveral times, and ken the colour well. 
great paunch, than a God. It is diverting | Seneca: Qremadm: din land qroliam colores 
too, that we have Furius oppoſed to the | ſemel ducit, quoſdam nift [a jils macerata & ro- 
Dog-ſtar, as a poet cold, and enough tv! cara non perbibit, &. 4 ike wool, which 
freeze his readers. | c, takes ſome cours at once, and in ot ier 
12 Fp. Thynnas is put here for ahy ee caſes muft be dipt ſeveral times, before 
kreat fiſh. Cetaria, ponds, places into which“ it takes the colour.“ Hence thoſe were 
the ſea flowed. It is a metaphorical ex- called recacti, whom long uſe and practice 
prefiion, and implies that his reputation had rendered expert. Thus Catullus, Faſitia 
wouid gain him many wealthy friends. |/enti rececto. The Qringueviri were the ma- 
13 Steal a glance. Quid prima ſecundo cera| giſtrates of the colonies, and municipal 
veltwerſu. Prima cera, the firſt page of the towns, ſo called, becauſe they were five in 
will, which might have ſeveral. Secundas| number. Having paſſed through theſe in- 
verſus, the ſecond line. In the firſt line was| ferior offices, they, by that means, came 
always the name of the teſtator, in the ſe- to have a great deal of. practice, and from 
cond of the heir, which was followed by them, for the moſt part, were taken the 

 daoſe of the coheirsg if any ſuch were. body of notaries and ſcribes. 
| | L 4 . | Is The 
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1468 HO RAC EVS SA TIRES. Book li, 

difappoints the gaping crow *5; and Naſica the will-catcher i; 
made the dupe of oranus. 8 

ULyss. Are you really inſpired, or have you a mind to puzzk 

me with myſterious oracles ? 

Ti. O fon of Laertes every thing will!“ come to paſs, oi 

G0 not, as I foretel; for great Apollo has given me the art of dini 

nation, ; ; 


ULvyss. $*/ tell me then, if it is in your power, what means 
that ſtory of Naſica and Coranus ? | 


Ii. When a young prince“ the terror of the Parthians, | 


and offspring of the Gods by the great Aneas, ſhall extend his 
65 ſway over land and ſea; the noble daughter of Naſica, who 
hates to pay his debts, ſhall be given in marriage to valiant Co- 
ranus. The ſon-in-law; knowing his deſign, ſhall thus uſe him: 
he ſhall deſire him to read over his will: Naſica, after many re- 
fuſals, ſhall at length take and read it to himſelf; and find, to his 
confuſion, that there is nothing left him or his, but miſery and 
teafs. 
70 l have this further to adyiſe you: if perhaps ſome cunning wo. 
man or favorite freedman govern the ald dotard; be ſure to 
keep well with them, and prgiſe them, that you may be praiſed 
by them in your abſence. This is a good help ; but the chici 
thing is to gain the old fellow himſelf, Does he ſcribble 
wretched verſes? be laviſh in their praiſes. Is he fond oi 
75 women? wait not till you are afked; go and offer him frankly 
your Penclope. | — 
ULyss. How do you think, will one of ſuch ſignal chaſtity 
ever conſent to this? one who reſiſted ſo long the importunity of 
a whole troop of lovers. | 
TR. Poh! that was a ſet”? of ſtingy narrow-ſouled youths, 
80 who did not ſo much mind loye, as their belly. But ſhoyd ſhe 


once 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Is Toe papirg . This alludes to in the very place where he declares kim- 
the well-known fable of the crow and the ſelf the inſtrument of the God who pre- 
for. ſides over it. 3 5 

16 Every thing will, æ c. Theſ. words 17 When a young prince. He is not ſatis- 
are thus explained in the margins of ſome ' fied with fixing the epocha of this ſtory to 
manuſcripts. Quirquid dicam, ant trit, fi the reign of Aupuftus, he further particu- 
&ixcr6 fore; aut ron, fi dixero mon fore. Ti- larizes the time, when that prince had en- 
vefias affe cts to ſpeak in an obſcure equivo- | tirely ſubdued the Parthians. The tran(- 


cal manner, as was common for diviners. action referred to is wholly unknown to 


HBorthim fancies that Tire/ias meant here to us, but from the manner in which it is told, 
' ridicule his art, and in this is approved of we may collect the principal circumſtance: 

by Hentiey and Dacier. Sanadon, however, of it The ridicule thrown upon Naſic2 15 
3s of a contrary perſuaſion, and thinks it inexpreſſibly fine. | 


adl ers to make the ſoothſayer decry an art, 18 Will ene of ſuch fignal chaſtity ? ww 
| - wh 
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Scriba ex quinqueviro corvum deludet hiantem z se qxinguevire deludet 


Captatorque dabit riſus Naſica Corano. 


cor wum biantem 3 cap- 


tatorgue Naſica dabie 


um furis? an prudens ludis me obſcura canendo? r Crane, Un vss. 


O Laertiade, 8 dicam, aut 
Divinare eteni 


Magnus erit ; forti nubet procera 


magnus mihi donat Apollo. 

Quid tamen iſta velit ſibi fabula, ſi licet, ede. 
Tempore quo juvenis Parthis horrendus, ab alto 

Demiſſum genus nei, tellure marique - 


erit, aut non: Num furis, an pru- 
| 60 dens ludis me canends 

obſcura ? Tn. 0 La- 
ertiade, quicquid di- 
cam, aut erit, aut nm; 
etenim magnus Apolly 
donat mibi divinare, 


Corano Uryss. Tamer, fi 


Filia Naſicæ metuentis reddere ſoldum. 65 |/icet, de guid ifta fa- 


Tum gener hoc facet; tabulas ſocero dabit, atque | 
Ut legat orabit: multum Naſica negatas 


Atcipiet tandem, & tacitus leget; 


Nil ſibi legatum, præter plorare, ſuiſque. 


bula ſibi velit. IIR. 
Tempore quo juveni 
borrerdus Parc , — 
nus demiſſum ab 4010 
LEnca, magnus erit 
tellure marigue ; ro- 


invenietque 


Illud ad hæc jubeo: mulier ſi forte doloſa 701 cera filia Naſice, me- 


Lbertuſye ſenem delirum temperet; illis 
Accedas ſogius; laudes, lauderis ut abſens. 
Achuvat hoc quoque; ſed vincit longe prius ipſum 


tuentis reddere foldum, 


Tum gener faciet hoc: 
dabit tabulas ſocero, 


Expugnare caput. Scribet mala carmina vecors? 4% orabit ut legat : 


Laudato. 


Penflopen facilis potiori trade, Putaſne, 
Perduci poterit tam frugi, tamque pudipa, 


Quan nequiere proci recto depell 


Vent enim magnum“ donandi parca juventus, 
Nec tantum veneris, quantum ſtudioſa gulinæ. 


Scortator erit? cave te roget; ultro 75 M accipictrandem 


illas multùm negatas, 
& racitus leget; in- 
| re fr nil legatum 
eſſe „ibi ſuiſque, pre - 

ere curſu? ter 2 2] bas 
Jjubeo illud quoque: . 
80 fort? mulier doleſa li- 
bertuſve temperet de- 


lum ſenem; actedas ſotius illis; laudes, ut abſens lauderis. Hoc guoque adjuvat = Tincit 


lng? prives expugnare ij ſum caput. Vecors ſcribet mala carmina ? laudato. Erit 


cortator ? 


cave yoget te; facilis trade witro Penelopen potiori. Utyss. Putaſne, ae e tam frugi de- 


Venit enim j4 


dita, tamgue pudica, uam proci neguiere depellere recto curſu, poterit per 10 ad hoc 3 4 
| _ parca donandi magnum, nice tartim ſtudigſa veneris, quantim culinæ. 


* indignum, Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


who contend that Uly/jes conſented to every 
thing that Tireſias adviſed, draw an argu- 
ment from this paſſage to ſupport their con- 
jecture, They tell us that Ulyſſes, to keep 
up to his character, ought to have rejected 
with indignation the propoſal here made ; 
whereas, on the contrary, he ſeems willing 
to agree to it, and uneaſy, leſt his wife could 
not be brought to reliſh it. But this rea- 
ſoning is more ſpecious than ſolid. The 
character of Ulyſjes is admirably well main- 
taned, Cunning and diflimulation are the 
principal ingredients in it. The propoſal 
made by Tireſias ought to excite his indig- 
nation, no doubt, but it ought much more 
to excite his jealouſy. And this paſſion 
muſt naturally be Krongeſt in a man of his 
Urcumſtances, who had been abſent ſo long, 


and knew that his wife had night and dav 
been ſurrounded with a croud of young 
ſuitors, who importuned her without ceaf- 
ing. Jealouſy therefore prevails over all 
other conſiderations, and makes him ſtifle 
his reſentment, His whole thoughts arc 
bent to diſcoyer, whether his wife had 
committed any error to make him enter- 
tain ſo bad an opinion of her. It is for this 
reaſon, that he hears all with patience. He 
waited to know whether Tirc/ias's anſwer 
raight furniſh any thing to inflame or diſ- 
; Gpate his ſuſpicions. Dacier. 
| 19 That was a ſet. Tiręſias gives Ulyſſes 
no other reaſon for the chaſtity of his 
wife, but the avarice of her lovers. That, 
however, was ſufficient to ſatisfy him, that 
[he was hitherto blameleſs : he therefore 
quietly 


nubet forti Corano- 


1 
6 
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once taſte of ſome rich old gentleman, and ſhare with you th 

gains; like a hungry dog, ſhe' would never flinch from the i. 

viting hide. 

Iwill tell you a ſtory that happened lately, ſince I grew old, 4 
malicious old woman of "Thebes ordered by her will, that her 
85 heir ſhould anoint her body well with oil, and carry it naked 

on his ſhoulders to the funeral pile; probably that, when dead 

ine might flip out of his fingers, who had ſtuck fo cloſe by he 
while living. You muſt therefore behave diſcreetly; fo as notty 
go be wanting in what is —_— nor officiouſſy careful. Much 
prating gives offence to a ſurly moroſe temper; yet you mit 
not be too ſilent. Copy Davus *? in the comedy, ſtand near him 
with your head ſomewhat inclined, in the poſture of a man thut 
ſtands in awe and is full of reſpect : ſtrive to gain him by your 
civilities: if it blows hard, caution him to cover his dear hed: 
if preſſed in the croud; make way for him with reſolute ſha. 
95 ders. Does he talk eternally? Hear him with patience and at- 
tention. Is he fond of praiſe ? Blow him up with empty ap- 
plaufes, till with hands lifted up to Heaven he cries, It is enough. 

When by his death he ſhall eaſe you of this heavy load of flavery 

and attendance, and broad awake you ſhall hear read, Let Ulyſtes 
100be heir to the fourth part of my eſtate: then cry out, Alas! is 

then Demetrius my beſt friend no more? Where ſhall I nd 
ſuch another faithful and unſhaken friend as Demetrius? If pol- 
ſible, let fall ſome tears. It is prudence to hide“ your joy un- 
der a face of grief. If his funeral is committed to your care, 
105 ſpare no coſt; that the neighbourhood may commend the re- 
ſpect ſhewn your deceaſed friend in this laſt ſolemnity. If any 
of your co-heirs in years, and laboring under a dangerous coug}, 
ſecms 1nclined to purchaſe any part of the heritage, be it land 
or houſes, be ſure to make an offer of your ſhare, and tell hin 
you will frankly reſign it for what he pleaſes *** But imperious 
110 Proſerpine withdraws me from you. Lins, and be happy. 


28822 
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he 
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quietly attends to the reſt of the augur's] Haeredis fletus ſub perſond riſus eſt. 


diſcourſe, which was founded on bare con-| The lamentations of heirs are no other than 
jecture. laughter hid under a maſk, It is ſtrange that 
20 Cozy Dawrs., We have here an ac- |interpreters have been ſo much puzzles 
count ot the poſture that Davus appeared | with this paſiage. One ſhould think "i 
in on the theatre. He let his head fall in- manifeſt at firſt fight, Ef celare v 
clining to one fide, lengthened his neck, prodentem gaudia. We mf ditz.ite 4 
and raiſed his ſhoulders. This was what | counterance that ſpeaks us ef l: * infieas 
they properly meant by caput obſtipum. of, we muſt not ſuffer our looks to bctrel 
This poſture agreed mighty well to Davus, r joy. What can be more ſimple or b.. 
which was always the name of ſome cun- | tura! ? a 
ning old ſlave. a | 22 For what he fleaſess Numms addict, 
21 J. is prudence to hide, &c. Ef gaudia | Nummo, for any ſmall piece of moneys * 
f redentem uu celare. We have a fine a ſeſtertius, that is, for nothing at all. bai 
ing of Publius ruten this: by was neceſſary that ſome piece ot n__ 


Sic tibi Penelope frugi eſt : quæ ſi ſemel uno | 


ger. V. QUINTI HORATII FLACCI wr 
Sic Penelope eft frugi 


tibi: que ſi ſemel gu- 


De ſene guſtarit, tecum partita lucellum ; 

Ut canis, A corio nunquam abſterrebitur uno. 
Me ſene, quod dicam, factum eſt. Anus improba 

Thebis f 

Unctum oleo largo nudis humeris tulit hæres; 

Scilicet elabi ft poſſet mortua; credo, 

Quod nimiùm inſtiterat viventi. Cautus adito; 

Neu deſis operæ, neve immoderatus abundes. 

Difficilem & moroſum offendet * garrulus; ultro go 

Non etiam ſileas. Davus ſis comicus, atque 

Stes capite obſtipo, multum ſimilis metuenti: 

Obſequio graſſare: mone, ſi increbuit aura, 

Cautus uti velet carum caput: extrahe turbã 

Oppoſitis humeris: aurem ſubſtringe loquaci. 95 

Importunus amat laudari ? Donec, Ohe, jam 

Ad cœlum manibus ſublatis dixerit, urge; & 

Creſcentem tumidis infla ſermonibus utrem. 

Cum te ſervitio longo curaque levarit, 

Et certum vigilans, Quartz fit + partis Ulyſſes, 100 

Audieris, hæres: Ergo nunc Dama ſodalis 

Nuſquam eſt? Unde mihi tam fortem tamque fi- 

delem, 


Sparge ſubinde ? &, ſi paulùm potes, illachrymare. 
Eſt 


Gaudia prodentem vultum celare. Sepulchrum 
Permiſſum arbitrio fine ſordibus extrue; funus 105 
Egregiè factum laudet vicinia. Si quis 

Forte cohæredum ſenior male tuſſiet, huic tu 

Die, ex parte tua, ſeu fundi five domis ſit 

Emptor, gaudentem nummo te addicere. Sed me 
Imperioſa trahit Proſerpina. Vive, valeque. 110 
quart# partis : tum exclama, Ergo nunc Dama ſedalis nuſguam eſt ? 


x teſtamento fic eſt elata : cadaver 85 


\ftarit de uno ſene, f ar- 


tita tecum lucellum; 
ut canis, nunguam ab- 

errebitur & corio unc- 
to. Dicam gued fac- 
tum eft, me ſene. A- 
nus im roba, quæ 
vixit Thebis, fic elata 
eſt ex teſtamento : b@< 
res tul:t cadaver unc- 


humeris; ſcilicet fi 
mortua prſſet elabi ; 
credo, quod inſtiterat 
nimiùm wiventi. Tu 
adito cautus; neu defi 
oteræ; nive abundes 
immoderatus. Garru- 


| 


lus offendet difficilem 
& morcſun ; non etiam 
ultrd fleas, Sis Da- 
Vus comicus, atque ſtes 
capite obſtipo, ſimilis 
multim metuenti : 
graſſare cbſequio: fi 
aura increbuit, mone 
utt cautus welet carum 
caput : extrabe illum 
turbã bumeris oppoſi- 
tis : ſubſtringe aurem 
loqua:ti. An importu- 
nus eſt, & amat lau- 
dari? Urge, donet 
manibus adcalum ſub- 
latis dixerit, Obi jam 
ſatis eſt, ceſſa; & 
infla utrem creſcentem 
tumidis ſermonibus. 
Cum levarit te longo 
ſerwitio curagque, 2 
certùm vigilans audi- 


eris, Sit Ulyſſes bæres 
Unde reperiam ami- 


cum tam fortem tamgue fidelem mibi, ſparge ſubinde ? i pees, ullacbrymare paul m. 
Eſ ſapientis celare vultum prodentem gaudia. Extrue ſepulchrum m— arbitrio fine ſor- 


dur; vicinia laudet funus egregie futlum. Si Lag =o cobæ redum 


enior male tuſſiet, ſeu 


en ptar fit fundi ſive domits, dic tu huic, te gaudentem addicere ex tud parte nummo. Scd Pro- 


Jer pina in perieſa trabit me. Tu vive, valegue. 


* offendes, Bentl. t eſto, Id. 


ANNOTATION S. 


coin ſhould be given, to render the ſale| money into the ſcale; which the eller 
valid. The formality to be obſerved was | took out, and declared that he received 


this; The buyer and ſeller went before a 
public officer, called /bripens, i. e. the 
balance-bearer : and there, in preſence of ſale, 
4.ineiſes, the purchaſer put a piece of 


it as ſatisfaQtory in full for what he fold. 
And this was accognted a juſt and legal 


The 


tum largo ales nudis 
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The KE v. 


THIS Satire is a dialogue in the taſte which Lucian afterwarn 
followed with fo much ſucceſs. Our poet, who was a mortal 
enemy to every ſpecies of vice, never thought himſelf better employes, 
than when he expoſed it in its proper colors. Rome was at this time 
infeſted with a fet of men, whom we may call will-catchers ; why 
made it their buſineſs ta inſinuate themſelves into the favor of rich 
old men that had nq children, in hopes of being appointed their 
heirs. For this purpoſe they uſed a thoufand little artiftces, ani 
tried by all the methods of officioufneſs and complaiſance to gain 
their good-will. Horace's deſign in this Satire is, to paint theſe men 
in their true and proper characters, tear off the maſk, under which 
they lurked, and detect all their frauds and impoftures. The per. 
ſons by whom the dialogue is maintained, are Tireſins and Ulyſſes, 2 
choice extremely happy. Hamer, in the eleventh Book of the 
Odyſſey, makes Ulyſſes deſcend into hell, to conſult Tireſias upon the 
| | ſbpec 


S 


SATIRE FI. 


He deſcribes his contentment in a moderate fortune; 


Retirement in the country is preferable ro a tumul- 
- tuous town-life, 


&F'H15 was always the height of my deſire ; a ſmall meaſure di 
ground, where there was a garden, and cryſtal ſpring ad- 
joining to the houſe, and along with all this a little wood. 


Well: the Gods have given it me and more: I am contented; 


5 nor demand any thing farther *, fon of Maia, than to enſure the 
poſſeſſion 3 of theſe bleſſings. If I have neither increaſed my 
wealth by baſe and unworthy means, nor am capable of diſh- 
pating it by debauchery or infamous neglect: if I give into no 
ſuch fooliſh requeſts as theſe: O for that little corner of land 
which fo much disfigures + my farm] O that chance would throw 
10 in my way an urnfull of ſilver ! as to that happy peaſant, wis 
| | lighting 
ANNOTATIONS, 
1 Nur demand ary thing farther. Nihil happineſs, to glve into anxieties and per- 
ompiiis ora, He tells Macenas, in the firſt plexing purfuits, f 
Ode of his fifth Book, 2 Son of Maia. Mercury, whom he ad- 
Satis ſo perque me benignitas tua ditavit ; dreſſes, not only as the patron of poets, 9 
I am already over ard gbove enriched by your alſo as the God who preſides over fortune, 
bounty. Horace was = ate in his deſires, and beſtows riches. 


and aſked no more than a competency, He| 3 J enſure the prſſefſon, &c. Pri 
underſiteod too well the value of lite and £6 


ah 
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ſubje& of his voyage. Horace makes the beſt uſe of this circum- 
ance, and under pretence that Uly/es was entirely ruined, either 
by the loſſes he had himſelf ſuſtained, or by the diſorders cauſed by 
his wife's ſuitors ; continues the converſation in Homer; and makes 
Ulyſſes conſult Tireſias farther, how to re-eſtabliſh his affairs. It is 
very natural to ſuppoſe a man, ſuch as was Ulyſſes, thoughtful not only 
bf his return, but alſo of his broken fortunes; On gives him 
thoſe very advices, which were ſo much followed in orace's time; 
The poet very judiciouſly concludes the Satire; by ſuppoſing Tirefias 
forced to depart. There was good reaſon to avoid this on the part 
of Ulyſſes. For had he refuſed to follow the advices of Tireſias, ſuch 
z concluſion had been flat, arid unworthy of ſatire : and had he 
agreed to them; the poet would have erred againſt probability, and 
changed the known characters of perſons. | 
This Satire muſt have been written ſoon after the year of the city 


734, when Auguſtus recovered the Roman eagles from the Parthians, 
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forte ſud mediocri contentum ſe eſſe. Otium ruſticum præſtas 
urbanis tumultibus & moleſtiis. 
ORDO. 


H erat in votis; modus àgri non ita magnus; H erat 2 

: 25. Gy mh f Viz. modus apri 
Hortus ubi; & tecto vicinus jugis aquæ fons, i (elde - : 
Et paulum filvz ſuper his foret. Auctius atque mus, ubi foret bertus, 
Di meliùs fecere: bene eſt; nihil* ampliùs oro, & fons "jugis aguer 


Maia nate, niſi ut propria hæc mihi munera faxis. 5 |, refto, & ju 


. . . 4 4 bit paulum ſilva. Dii 
di neque majorem fect ratione mala rem, feceremel iidtgue auc- 


Nec ſum facturus vitio culpave minorem: 2323 eons 
di veneror ſtultus nihil horum : O ſi angulus ille 1 po 12 
Proximus accedat, gui nunc denor mat agellum 0 _. |munera f ratria (per- 
Oſturnam argenti fors qui mihi monſtret! ut illi, 10 | petua) mibi. & ge- 
| | ue feci rem majorem 
ratine mala, nec facturus ſum minorem vitio culpave : fi ftultus weneror nibil herum ; O fi ane 
zalu ille proximns, qui nunc denormat meum agellum, auccedat mihi! 0 fi qua fun mipi mon/tret 
wram argenti! ut illi, / 


® nil, Ba. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


bee mibi munera. Prepria certain, eſtabliſh | where elte to be met with, whenceſome con- 
ed, out of the reach of being loſt ; as pro- jecture we ought to read deformat. But this 
derty is che ſuteſt and beſt of all r-nures. | canuot balance the authority of ſo many 

+ Disfgurer, Denarmat. This word is no | | . MSS:; 


15 


20 


25 


* 


MSS. which agree in this reading. It is a 


HORACE: Sarirts. 


Ifen upon a treaſure, and being enriched by the favor g 
ercules 5, bought that very field, which he had formerly tile 


Boox I 


for hire: if in fine I am pleaſed with what I enjoy, and receive 
it with a grateful heart: Jet this my prayer be favorably 
heard; give fatneſs to my flocks, and whatever elſe belongs to 
me except my underſtanding *; and as heretofore, continue ty 
be {till my conductor and guardian Deity. When I therefore 
retire from the city to my hills and little fort, how can [I en. 
ploy myſelf more agreeably than in writing Satires, and indulgi 
the ſallies of my humble Muſe”? I ſuffer no anxieties from 
ambition, nor fee] the weight of the ſouth-wind *; I an 
fenced againſt the ſickly autumn, fo profitable to cruel Libitina?, 
Father of the morning *?, or Janus, if you are better pleaſed to 
be addreſſed by that name, under whoſe protection men engage in 
the toils and duties of life“ (ſo the Gods have ordained), let me 
alſo begin with you, and implore your bleſſing upon theſe my verſe, 
When at Rome you hurry me away to give bail for my friend: 
Make haſte, ſay you, that none may prevent you in that kind good- 
natured office: whether the north-wind deforms the earth, or 
winter contracts the circle of the ſnowy day“, go I muſt. 
After declaring in clear and expreſs words, what I may after- 
wards have cauſe to repent of; I am ſtill left to ſtruggle with 
the croud, and preſs violently upon thoſe that ſtand in my way. 
What is the madman a doing? what is it you mean? ſays one. 
Another ſurly fellow loads me with maledidtions : Muſt you puſh 
down everyone you meet, becauſe you have taken it into your head 
to haſten to Mzcenas ? This indeed delights, and is agreeable to 


me, 
ANNOTATIONS. 


7 My humble Muſe. Mus&que pedeſtri, 3% 


term borcowed from the uſe of the rule in 
adjuſting and meaſuring. 

S Hercules. He was Mercury's aſſociate 
in diſtributing riches: induitiious gains 
were aſcribed te Mer:ury ; ſudden and un- 
expected benefits to Hercules. 

6 And whatever elſe belongs to me except 
my underſtanding. Dacier is lomewhat fin - 
gular in his explication of this paſſage. He 
thinks the word finguis low, and unworthy 
of Horace, eſpecially in a matter fo ſerious as 
a prayer. He tells us, that it was the fen- 
timent of Horace, and many others of the 
ancients, that the Gods beſtowed riches and 
health, vitam & cpes; but that we ought 
not to apply to them either for virtue, wil- 
dom, or a genius, becauſe theſe wholly de- 
pended on ourſelves. It is hard however to 
fancy chat Herace would in this caſe have 
excepted his underſtanding; we may rather 
ſuppoſe, that he would have omitted the 
mention of it entirely. It is for this reaſon 
chat I have preferred the literal tranſlation, 


he ſays elſewhere of his Satires, that they 
were ſermoni profiora. 

8 Nor feel the weight of the fouth-wind. 
Plumbe:'s auſter, eutumnuſque gravis. He joins 
the ſouth-wind and autumn together, be- 
c1uſe it is at that time moſt dangerous, a3 
he tells us, Ode 14. B,. II. 

Frufera fer autumnos nocentem cerporibas 
metuemus auftram : We ſhall in vain guard 
againſt the autumn ſoutb-avind, fo hurtful ts 
the conſtitution. | 

When Horace retired to his country-ſeaty 
he was ſcreened from this danger; for he 
had the eat on his right hand, and the 
weſt on his left. Before and behind he was 
guarded by mountains, which kept off the 
north and ſouth winds. Hence his ſituation 
was ſo healthy. Our poet gives a full ac- 
count of this in his 16th Epiſtle, where afte: 
having deſcribed the above fituation he adds: 

He latebræ dulces, etiam, ſi credis, aments 

Inculumcm tibi me præſtant Septembribus _ 
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Theſauro invento qui mercenarius agrum (aui, amico Hercule, 

. it, di f dives theſauro invents 
Illum ipſum mercatus aravit, dives amico - a ien 

. . mercatus eſt illum ip- 

Hercule: ft quod adeſt, gratum juvat: hac preceſin agrum, quem a- 


te Oro 3 | _ N, gran. 
pingue pecus domino facias, & cætera præter 7. ade, Juvat me 

SU. ONE 8 G gratum : oro te hac 
Ingenium z utque ſoles, cuſtos mihi maximus adſis. þrece z ut facias jecus 
Ergo ubi- me in montes & in arcem ex urbe re-|/#ingze mihi domino, 


mov Choy 
Quid prius illuſtrem Satiris Musaque pedeftri ? 46. mib; n 
Nec mala me ambitio perdit, nec plumbeus Auſter, , ut ſoles. Ergo 
Autumnuſque gravis, Libitinæ quæſtus acerb:e, 3 —— 
Matutine pater, ſeu Jane libentiùs audis, 20 gran prids Se- 
Unde homines operum primos vitæque labores tiris pedeftrigueMusd? 
Inſtituunt (tic Dis placitum), tu carminis eſto 1 — 
Principium. Romæ * ſponſorem me rapis: Eia, er, e 
Ne prior officio quiſquam reſpondeat, urge: g1 avis, quaſtus Libi- 
Sive Aquilo radit terras, ſeu bruma nivalem D 


; 3 maututine, ſeu ſi forte 
Interiore diem gyro trahit, Ire neceſſe eſt. audis 2 Jane, 


Poſtmodo quod mi obſit, clare certümque locuto; | ne bomines inf 
Luctandum in turba, + facienda injuria tardis. ede e 
id 4 vis, inſane, & is? Improbus 2 Cc enim 
Quid 4 vis, inſane, & quas res || agis? Imp Flacitum eſt Diis ), efta 
ur get fit Frincipium car minis. 

lratis precibus: Tu pulſes omne quod obſtat, 30 U me ſponſorem 
. ma : Eia, unge, ne 

Ad Mæcenatem memori ſi mente recurras ? quiſquam prior reſpon= 
deat officio: neceſſe eſt ire, ſive Azuilo radit terras, ſeu bruma trahit diem nivalem gyro interi- 
ere. Illo locuto clare certimque, qued poſtmidd obſit mi; luctandum eſt in turba, wyuria ſa- 
cienda eſt tardis. Quid vis, inſane, increpat hic, & guas agis res! Quidam autem i 


urget me iratis precibus : An pulſes tu omne quod obſtat, ff recurras memori mente ad Mace- 
natem # 


„ Romam, Bentl, + et, Id. 1 tibi, 1d {| quam rem, 1d. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


It is in theſe agreeable, or, if you can be. 4 For men begin their labours with 
lieve me, delicious retreats, that I enjoy ſuch af the morning; with him alſo they begin the 
bealthful babit, during the ſickly hours of |toils of life. For with Janus begin all 
September. The efithet plumbeus here given | things that exiſt; he is the God of time 
to the ſouth-wind, imports the ſame as | and motion. 
gravis, | | 12 Or winter contract: the circle of the 

9 Cruel Libitina. Libitina was the Gods |/n-wy day. Seu bruma nivalem interiore diem 
deſs, who preſided over funerals. In her| gyro trabit. The circle, which the ſun de- 
temple, a regiſter was kept of all that died, ſcribes in his annual revolution round the 
and a piece of money given for each. Thus | earth, called by aſtronomers the ecliptic, 
the ſicklineſs of the ſeaſon increaſed the | obtains ſuch a ſituation in the heavens, that 
revenues of that Goddeſs. the northern part of it, through which the 

10 Father of the morning. This is pro- | ſun paſſes in ſummer, is confiderably more 
perly the beginning of the Satire. What removed from the earth, than the ſouthern 
goes before, is no other than a kind of | part, where he is during winter. Hence 
preface, Janus was the Cod of time, and | the days are thorter in this ſeaſon, and the 
of conſequence preſided over the day. Some |ſun, in reſpect of us, ſeems to deſcribe 2 
tell us he was the world, others the hea- | narrower circle, when in reality he has 
vens: there are who make him the ſame | only changed his diſtance; whence by the 
with the ſun. diurnal motion of the earth, the bounds of 

1 Men engage in the toils and duties of 22 apparent motion ars contracted. 70 
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17 HO RAC E'; Sartats. Boa ff 
me, it is in vain to diſſemble. But no ſooner have I reached ti 
noxious Eſquiliz, than I am head and foot beſet with à hung 
other men's affairs. Roſcius begs that you will not fail to me 

35 him to-morrow before eight at the prætor's tribunal 2. T. 
ſecretaries deſired you would not forget that you was to retyr, 
to-day to confult about ſome new affair of the laſt conſequence 
Be fo good as procure Mæcenas to ſign theſe papers. If I x. 
ſwer, that I will do my endeavour 3 You can, ſays he, if you ars 
but willing, and perſiſts in urging me, It is, let me ſee **, now 

40 almoſt eight years, ſince Mæcenas was firſt pleaſed to rank me 
among his friends; only to take me now and then“ into his 
chariot when he went into the country, and paſs away th: 
time in ſome few common trifling queſtions : as, What is i 
o'clock ? Is the Thracian gladiator an equal match for the $y. 
rian **? The morning-air begins now to pinch thoſe who neglcs 
to provide againſt it; with ſuch like trifles as may be (aft) 
trüſted with the greateſt blab '7. All this time J am the dail 
and hourly object of envy: This Horace, ſay they, is Fortune 
favorite : he was at the play the other night with Mæcenss; 
they performed their exerciſes together in the Campus Martius. 
Some ſpreading rumor flies from the forum ** ; ſtraight I am ac- 


coſted by all I meet: Pray, 


ſure _ 


at al 
die, if I hear a word about them. 


tion of the lands which Au 


good fir, what news of the Daci; 
muſt know, who are in ſuch credit with the great ? None 
Pſhaw ! you muſt be always playi | 

Well, 


ng the rogue ! Let me 
but as to the diſtribu- 


guſtus has promiſed to his ſoldiers; is 


35 it to be made in Sicily*®, or Italy? I proteſt I know nothing ot the 
ANNOTATIONS. 


what Horace calls revolving intericre gyro. 
The expreflion is in the higheſt degree po- 
etical, and, by a figure taken from chariot- 
taces, admirably well deſcribes the courfe 
of the ſun. For at the finiſhing of the 
race, the chariot that was neareſt the goal, 
in turning round, was called guadriga in- 
terior. In like manner, among the horſes, 
that which was next the mera was called 
Equus interior, and the other equus exterior. 
13 At the pretor”s tribdnal. Sibi adeſſes 
ad puteal cras, When thunder broke upon 
any place, the Romans immediately incloſed 
it, and covered it with a roof; ad this 
they properly called uteal. There was one 
of theſe in the fam, near the ſtatue of 
Aarſias, and the two Fanu:'s, This went 
by the name of Puteal Libonis, or Striboni- i 
aum Puteal, becauſe Scribonius Libo had 
raiſed it by an order of the ſenate, Adjoin- 
ing hereto. was the pretor's tribunal ; 
whenge the requeſt of Reſcius, who had 
fome cayſe probably depending before that 


mattcy. 


| 14 It is, let me ſee. Seftimus cct aus fri- 
iar. This paſſage enables us to fix pre- 
ciſely the date of this Satire. Horace w?: 
preſented to Maœceras, about the beginning 
of the 716th year of the city; and toward- 
the end of the ſame year was admitted to 2 
nearer familiarity, or, to uſe his own words, 
c it habere eum in numero ſucrum. Our poet 
thetefore, when he refers the writing of 
this Satire to the eighth year after, fixes i: 
to the year of the city 723. 

15 Orly to tate me nxw and then, &c. Due. 
tuxar od bot, There is no doubt but Herac! 
is here, as he ſays in one of his Epiitles, 
diſſmulator opis proprig. He declines owning 
all the confidence which Mæcenas put n 
him. That miniſter truſted him with fe- 
crets of the greateſt importance, but Haran 
knew better than to avow it. Had Matera 
friends beenequally diſcreet ,iguſtur an 
have had no cauſe to complain that 1-072 
were ill kept. For we are told by Sugtonic'y 
that that emperor defideratit ννẽjGů 


court. 


Mæcerati: taciturnitatem 15 
145 
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Hoc juvat, & melli eſt, non * mentiar. At ſimul Hzc, non mentiar, Ju- 
. atras vat, & olli eſt. Alt 

TE 1. . ſunul ac ventum eſt ad 

Ventum eſt Eſquilias, aliena negotia centum . Sele, . 
Per caput & circa ſaliunt latus. Ante ſecundam i alieraſa- 


Roſcius orabat ſibi adeſſes ad Puteal cras. 35 unt ter caput & circa 


latus. Reſcius orabat 


De re communi ſcribe magna atque nova te ut adeſſes fibi cras ad 
Orabant hodie meminiſſes, Quinte, reverti. : _ aute +; way 

: N *. PF" 11: ecundam. Quinte, 
Imprimat his cura Mcenas ſigna tabellis. n 


Dixeris, Experiar; Si vis, potes, addit, & inſtat. |eminiſſes reverti bo- 
Septimus octavo propior jam fugerit annus, 40% de re communi ne- 
Ex quo Mæcenas me cœpit habere ſuorum pon gr mann — 
In numero; duntaxat ad hoc, quem tollere rhedd |p,inar Agua bis ta- 
Vellet iter faciens, & cui concredere nugas bellis, Si dixeris, 
Hoc genus: Hora quota eſt ? Thrax eſt Gallina E addr, Poe 

Sy ro par f Annus ſet timus pro- 
Matutina parùm cautos jam frigora mordent; 45 Pie e fo uge- 
Et quæ rimosa bene deponuntur in aure. l — 4 e 
Per totum hoc tempus ſubjectior in diem & horam | „nete {.orum ; ad 
Invidiæ. Noſter ludos ſpectaverat + una, bec duntaxat, quem. 
Luſerat 4 in campo, Fortunz filius, omnes. — n 2 ** 
Frigidus à Roſtris manat per compita rumor; 50 ondredere hor gerus 
Quicunque obvius eſt, me conſulit: O bone (nam te | gas : Qxota oft ho- 
Scire, Deos quoniam propiùs contingis, oportet ), 4 FR, = 3 
Numquid de Dacis audiſti ? Nil equidem. Ut tu 2 3 Fes 
Semper eris derifor ! At omnes Di exagitent me, dent fund cau- 


Siquidquam.Quid? militibus promiſſaTriquetrags | 3 © ali» gue ben? 


; detonuntny in aure 
Prædia Cæſar, an eſt Itala tellure daturus ? uy ppp Vip Rept 
tum tempus ſubjcctior fui in diem & horam invidiæ. Omnes dicunt, Doſter filius Fortune 
ſpeRaverat ludos und, liſerat in campo. Frigidus rumor manat q Reſtris per compita 3 qui- 
cunque obwius eft, conſulit me: O bone ( nam oportet TD queniam propius contingis Deos), 
mmguid a:difli de Dacis # Equidem nil. Ut tu eris ſemper deriſur ! At omnes Dit exagitent 
me, ſi audivi guidauam. Quid ? daturus eft Cajar prædia prem ſſa militibus tellure Trigue- 
ira, an Ttala# | 


* ne, Bentl. 4 ſpeRaverit, Id. t Luſerit, Id. 
ANNOTATION S. 


16 I; the Thracian gladiator an equal, & c. preſſion is borrowed from that of Terence. 
Thrax eſt Gallina Syro par ? There were at Plenus rimarum ſum, hac et illuc ferfluc. 
Reme ſeveral kinds of gladiators, as the 18 Frim the Forrm. Frigidus a Reſtris. 
Secutores, Retiarii, Thraces, Mirmillones, and The Reftra was that part of the Forum 
theſe ſeveral names were given them either whence the magiſtrates harengued the 


on account of their different ways of| people, It was built of the beaks of 


hghcing, their armour, or their country. | ſhipsy taken in a naval engagement with 
he Secutores were commonly matched| the Antiates. | 


with the Retiarii, who were armed withal 19 Is it to be made in Sicily? Premiſſa Tri- ; 


net; and the Thraciant were oppoſed to! guetrd pradia. Sicily was called Triguetra by 
the Gauls, who were called Mirmillones. | the Latins, as alſ Trinacria, becauſe it was 
Callina is here for a Thracian, and Syrus| of a triangular figure, of which the three 
for a Mirmillon. ' | promontorles were the three points. As 
1) With the greateſt blab. Rimoſa bent | Auguſtus had made himſelf maſter of Sicily, 
Fenuntur in aure. Rimoſa auris is oppoſed | by the overthrow of Pompey, and after that 
to aures tutæ of Ode 27. B, I. The ex- | victory, the ſoldiers had demanded the 
Vol. II. 5 | M rewards 


Fes, fi vis, & inſtat. 
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60 


65 


70 


75 


Book Il, 
matter. They wonder at me, as a mortal of aſtoniſhing ſe- 
crecy and ſilence ! It is thus that I ſpend, or rather loſe the 
day, not without inceſſant wiſhes : 

O my little farm ! when ſhall I behold you again? when ſha 
it be permitted me to taſte, ſometimes in reading the ancients, 
ſometimes in ſleep and indolence, a ſweet forgetfulneſs of this 
tumultuous and haraſſed life? O when ſhall I feed upon the 
bean ſo nearly related to Pythagoras , or rejoice over my diſh 
of greens and bacon ? O happy nights, O divine repaſts ; when 
ſeated by my own fire I regale my friends, and feaſt my pert 
domeſtics with what is left at table. Every one drinks to 
his fancy, ſubject to no tyrannic laws; whether of a ſtrong 
conſtitution he calls for large cups, or inclines rather to dilute 
with ſmall ones. In our converſations, we meddle not with the 
villas or manſion-houſes of our neighbours, nor whether Lepos 
dances well or ill“; but we diſcourſe of things that concern us 
more nearly, and which it were criminal to be unacquainted 
with : Whether virtue, or riches make men happy ? What de- 
termines us to friendſhip, intereſt, or a ſenſe of what is becoming? 
What is the nature of good, and wherein the ſovereign good 


_ conſiſts ? Our neighbour Cervius never fails here to inſtruct 


us by ſome ancient fable much to the purpoſe. For inſtance 
if any one commends the riches of Arellius, never reflecting on 
the cares and anxieties that attend them, he immediately tells 
us a ſtory. It is faid that of old a country-mouſe received a 
city-mouſe into his homely den, a known friend ** whom he had 
often before entertained. The country-mouſe was diligent and 
abſtemious, and attentive to his induſtrious gains ; but open and 
free when he entertained his friend, To be ſhort ; he produced 


his corn and peaſe, of which he had a good ſtock ; nor ſpared 


ANNOTATIONS. 


rewards promiſed to their ſervices ; they | pretation, though DacierandSazaden explain 
were in pain to kuow at Rome, whether | it otherwiſe. They tell us, that by 4ibs- 
the emperor would aſſign them lands in; tis dapilus, is meant meats, of which the 


Tialy or Sicily. 


firſt fruits had been offered to the Houſ- 


20 Upon the bean ſo nearly related to Py- 
thageras. Faba Pythagere cognata. Py- 
thagoras taught that the bean was formed 
at the ſame time with man, and of the 
ſame mold. In proof of this he obſerved, 
chat if one put up a ripe bean into a veſ- 
ſel, ſhut it up cloſe, and buried it in the 
earth, upon coming tv look at it ſome 
days after, it would be found converted 
into fleſh and blood. He therefore put it 
in the ſame rank with human fleſh, and 
forbad the eating of it. Hence Horace plea- 
ſantly calls the bean ccgnata Pytbagoræ. 

wt Wbat is left at table. Libatis dapibus. 
I hare followed here the $0mmon Inter- 


hold-gods. Our poet, they ſay, uſed his 
domeſtics with great good-nature, ſo 1 
not only to make them eat with him, but 
he even treated them as friends and e- 
quals. He loved to be free, and divers 
himſelf with their innocent mirth. Th: 
reader is at liberty to chooſe for himleit. 
22 Nor avobcther Lepos dance: veil er — 
This may ſerve as a picture of the ord- 
nary table-talk of that age: and from i 
we may gather, that in the common arti- 
cles of life atleaſt; human nature is much 
the ſame at all times. This Læpet was 3 
celebrated dancer of thoſe days. 


3} It is jaid chat of id, This fable it 


d 
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Jurantem me ſcire nihil mirantur *, ut unum | Mirantur me juran- 
Scilicet egregii mortalem altique ſilenti. tem ſcire nibil, cilicet 
2 . . . ut unum mortalem e- 
Perditur hæc inter miſero lux, non fine votis: |,,e;; aligue filentii. 
O rus, quando ego te aſpiciam? quandoque lice-|Lux /erditvr mihi 
bit, 60|iſero inter bæc, non 

TR . FER ine wotis: O rus, 

Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno & inertibus horis, [;,»4 ge aſciciom 
Ducere ſolicitz jucunda oblivia vitz ? te? quandeque licebit 
O quando faba Pythagorz 3 ſimulque fe Jucunda olli- 


Uncta ſatis pingui ponentur oluſcula lardo ? 222 


„ g ; nunc libris veterum, 
Onoctes, ceenzque Deum] quibus ipſe meique 65 | nunc ſons & boris 


Ante Larem proprium veſcor, vernaſque procaces 40 . — — 
Paſco libatis dapibus. Prout + cuique libido eſt, Ne 


. . . , g:re, fimulgue aluſ- 
Siccat inæquales calices conviva, ſolutus cula una lards ſat)s 


Legibus infanis ; ſeu quis capit acria fortis Pingu penenter F_ 0 

"$8 "4 — A nactes, cœnæguc De- 

Pocula, ſeu modicis uveſcit lætiuͤs. Ergo am ! quibus ipſe mei- 
U . * . . * * 5 4 N 

Sermo oritur, non de villis domibuſve alienis, zue veſcer ante ro- 

Nec male necne Lepos ſaltet; ſed quod magis ad {#4 Laren, paſco- 

nos gue VIrnas procaces 


i 9 ; - dapibus l:batis, Con- 
Pertinet, & neſcire malum eſt, agitamus: utrumne! viva, prove cuigue 


Divitiis homines, an ſint virtute beati : libido qi, ficcat calices 


. "OY Ga” in. to ol in 
Quidve ad amicitias, uſus, rectumne, trahat nos: 75 ed! 1 — 
Et quæ fit natura boni, ſummumque quid ejus.. |fortis capit acria po- 


Cervius hæc inter vicinus garrit aniles 33 2 : 
Ex re fabellas. Si quis nam laudat Arelli | 5 
Solicitas ignarus opes, ſic incipit. Olim enis willis domibuſve, 


Ruſticus urbanum murem mus paupere fertur 80 = 5 
Accepiſſe cavo, veterem vetus hoſpes amicum: We 


f tamus quod magis per- 
Aſper, & attentus quæſitis; ut tamen arctum tinet ad nos, & malum 


Solveret hoſpitiis animum. Quid multa ? neque illi f % deve: utrimne 
Sepoliti ciceris, nec longæ invidit avenæ; bomines beati ſunt di. 

PO 87 ge 5 vitiis, an virtute 
guidve trabat nos ad amicitias, uſut, rectumne? & qua ſit ratura beni, quidque ejur ſummum. 
Inter bac vicinus Cervius garrit aniles fabella: ex re. Nam fi quis gnariis laudat ſolicitas 
ees Arelli;, incip.t fic. Olim ruſticus mus fertur accep'ſſe murem urLanum paupere cavo, velus 
| beſpes.veterem amicum : ille ajper, & attentus gueſitis : tamen ita ut ſelveret arctum animum 

bet itiis, Quid referam multa ; negue invidit illi partem ſepfiti ciceris, nec lengæ avene 3 


* miratur, Bend. + cum, ut, 1d. T ille, Ii. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


not found at preſentamong thoſe of Æſep. \ has yet made it his own, by his manner of 
It is certain, however, that it belonged ori- |relating it, and the graces he ſersit off with. 
ginally to him; for it was in the collec- | 24 A known friend, & H. We have here 
Vion, which Babrias made of his fables in a clear proof ot the great advantage which 
verſe, and began thus: Too mice entercd | fable has over a plain ſample narrations 
inte a mutual friendſbip; they led a very dif- Change only the perſons, and put two men 
ferent kind of life, for the one haunted the de- \ inſtead of the two mice, and the whole: 
Jerts, and Abe other never ſtirred fromthe city, | beauty is loſt 3 ſo true it is, that images 
but ſought a living in rich and opulent 22 E ſtrike the imagination, 
Horace, thoutzh not the author of this fable, M 2 25 By 
* 
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85 his dried raiſins, or half-eaten ſlices of bacon, thinking by 
the variety of dithes to conquer the delicacy of his ſqueamilh 
gueſt, whoſe haughty teeth could ſcarce bear to touch the of- 
tered proviſions : wiile the maſter of the houſe, ſtretched upon 
ſome freſh ſtraw, fed contentedly on chaff and wild oats, Ieav- 

99 ing the beſt morſels for his friend. At length the city-mouſe 
thus addrefied him: What pleaſure can it give you, my friend, 
to live in this poor manner upon the ridge of a — moun- 
tain? Are not cities and men preferable to theſe pathleß 
woods? Come, take a journey, and truſt to me as your guide 

95 all that tread the earth are ſubject to mortality, neither great 
nor ſmall can avoid death; therefore, my good friend, let us 
live merrily, and remember that our time is but ſhort, Theſe 
words rouzed the country-mouſe ; who immediately abandons 
his den with a light heart. Both begin the intended journey, 

190cager to reach unperceived the walls of the city. By this time 
night had half ftniſhed her courſe *5, when they ſet foot in a 
ſumptuous palace; where purple carpets ſhone upon ivory beds, 
and where were plentifully heaped up in baſkets the fragments 
of a delicious ſupper, that had been ſerved up the night before. 

105 The city-mouſe then, placing his companion upon a purple 
couch, ſupplies him with ſtore of proviſions, and furniſhes a 
ſucceſſion of diſhes z frankly doing the office of a ſervant, and 

110 taſting every thing that he preſented to him. He, indulging 
himſelf upon the rich tapeſtry, rejoices at the happy change of 
his lot, and feaſts cheerfully upon the delicious fare: when a 
ſudden noiſe of bolts and bars frightened both from the couches. 
They ran diſtracted through the ſpacious halls, and were almolt 
dead with fear, when the houfe refounded with the barking ot 

115 maſtiffs. Upon this the country-moule faid **: Your way of 
life, my friend, has no charms for me; adieu: ſecure from 
harm in my little den, ſurrounded with woods, I can comfort- 
ably feed upon my humble ſtores . 1 

| e 


ANNOTATIONS. 


25 By this time night bad half find tor not without reaſon, that tlie emperor Mane. 
courſe. We have here three heroic veces, Antcrinus, in the ninth book of his moral 
introduced with wonderful hoppinels, , refivEiions, recommends to think often, 
Hrraee in many places ſhews an admirable | and carefully of this fable. Think Jie, 
talent of augmenting the ridicule of hi: as Le, of the fable of the city-mouſe he 
ſubjects, by an affected pomp af exprel- unrl - Met fcy of the fright the latter wat 
ion. The entrance of our worthy fitends | pur inte, and the reſolution taken upon ity QC 
into the city war a matter of too great | By this means we thall learn to go 
importance, not to be preciſely ma. ko, riches, and the tumults of cities, an 3 

26 Von i *he cant y- N,. The ; imitate the prudence of the —_ 
moral is beautiful ty the lan degine, It is mouſe, who preferred the quiet enjoyment 


* 
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Aridum & ore ferens acinum, ſemeſaque lard: 85 4 ferens ere dedi ari- 
Fruſta dedit, cupiens varia faſtidia coena um ↄcinum, fruſtaque 


' X ſemeſa lardi, cuprens 
Vincere tangentis male ſingula dente ſuperbo: Cſuari; cn wincere 


Cum pater ipſe domũs, palea porrectus in horna, dia amici tangen- 


x . I 1: tis ſingula male ſuperbs 
Eſſet ador loliumque, dapis meliora relinquens. 90 A frg 7 2 : e 
Tandem urbanus ad hunc, Quid te juvat, inquit, , perrecis in pa- 


amice, [ 4 horna, ederet ador 
g . . . | luliumgue, relingucns 
Prerupti nemoris patientem vivere dorſo neers depis. Tenders 


Vin'* tu homines urbemque feris pr:xponere ſilvis? u-banus mquit ad burc: 
Carpe viam, mihi crede comes: terreſtria quando |O arice, guid juvar te 
Mortales animas vivunt ſortita, neque ulla eſt Pepe? r. x 
Aut magno aut parvo lethi fuga; quo, hone, circa, 95 u preponere homines 
Dum licet, in rebus jucundis vive beatus; urhen gte feris filvis ? 


— — 1 © .* . Ca " e919 
Vive memor, quam tis ævi brevis. Hæc ubi dicta Ze Pm Ot comes 


a ** mibi crede: quando a- 
Agreſtem pepulere; domo levis exilit. Inde | nimantiatcrreftria vi- 
Ambo propoſitum peragunt iter, urbis aventes . Nes 2 
Menia nocturni ſubrepere. Jamque tenebat 100 eee of wii 


f f 5 ' a fuga leibi aut magne 
Nox medium cceli ſpatium, cum ponit uterque 


aut parvoz quocircay 
In locuplete domo veſtigia; rubro ubi cocco bore, vive beats in 
Tincta ſuper lectos canderet veſtis eburnos, ee — — 
Multaque de magni ſupereſſent fercula ccœnd, f wi brevis. Hac 


Quæ procul extructis inerant heſterna caniſtris. 105 /i d ſunt, pepu- 
Ergo ubi urei porrectum in veſte locavit d 467m 5 exit 

8 pu P | ie dire. Inde anbe 
Agreſtem, veluti ſuccinctus curſitat hoſpes, perags i iter propeſi- 
Continuatque dapes; necnon vernaliter + ipſis «ri, «ventes ſubre, ere 
Fungitur officiis, przlambens omne quod affert. 8 
Ille cubans gaudet mutata forte, boniſque 1100 Y e. ſpatium caclis 
Rebus agit Iztum convivam : cum ſubito ingens | cm ee ponit ſe 
Valvarum ſtrepitus lectis excuſſit utrumque. ie in dans tocuplcts 3 
Currere per totum pavidi conclave, magiſque |cycco candercr ſu} cr 
Exanimes trepidare, ſimul domus alta Moloſſis / nutte gue 
Perſonuit canibus. Tum ruſticus, Haud mihivita115 FR Jupereſſent : 7 
Eft opus hac, ait; & valeas: me ſilva, cavuſque ;, 1 


: terna note precul 
Tutus ab inſidiis tenui ſolabitur ervo. incrant in eætructis ca- 


| uiſtris. Ergo ui mus 
urbanus lacavit agreſtem porrectum in purpurea weſte,curſitat weluti ſuccinctis hojpes, continu- 
atque daes; necnon fungitur iſſis vernaliter officiis, pralambers rmme quod affert. Ille enbans 
gaudet forte mutata, agitguc convivan: lati.m bonis rebus : cin ſubit9 ingens flrepitus vale a- 
rum excuſſit utrumgue lefis. Cœperunt pawvidi currere per totam cenclave, exaninieſque 
magis trepidare, fimul ac alta domus f erſonuit canibus Muldfis. Tum riflicus ait: Houd 
opus eft mibi bac vitã; & waleas : filva, caviſjue tutus ab inſidiis ſalabitur me t.nui era. 


Vis, Bent!, + verniliter, Id. 1 przlibans, 1d. 


ANNOTATIONS 


of her wild oats and chaff, to the turbu- 27 Humble ſtres. Tenui erve, my fru- 
lent plenty of the city. gal meal cf beans or pulſe. 
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The Ktv. 


H ORACE ſeems to take peculiar pleaſure in magnifying the 
happineſs and quiet of a moderate fortune. It was of al 
others his favorite ſubject, and accordingly both his Odes and Sa- 
tires, c. are full of it. Though this is one of the moſt common ſub. 
jects of morality, and has employed many thouſand pens; yet our 
poet's manner of treating it gives it a dignity and grace, which i: ' 
is a ſtranger to in the hands of other authors. He begins this Sa- 
tire, by owning that he was now arrived at that ſituation in life, 
which had been always the height of his wiſhes, and that perfectly 
latisfied he aimed at nothing farther than the continuance of theſe 
bleſſings. He afterwards gives an account of his manner of life in 
town and country, and demonſtrates how much the latter is pre- 
ferable to the former. When in town, his life is a continued 
hurry and tumult, full of embarraſſments, and diſtracted with a 


thouſand 


Sd AT 3K .&: vl, 


Daus a flave, taking advantage of the liberty granted 
during the Saturnalia, taxes his maſter with his faults, 


and m1intains that his own life is leſs blamable than 
his malter's. 


DAvus. HORAck. 


DAv. 1 Have now heard you with patience * a long time, and be- 


ing deſirous to tell you a few things, tremble becauſe 
only a ſlave, | 


OR. What! is this Davus ? 


Dav. Yes, Davus, his maſter's faithful ſlave, and honeſt as 

far as is needful ; that is, ſo as not to be thought ſhort-lived*. 
Hor, Well then, ſince our anceſtors would have it fo, take 

5 the liberty of the preſent month * : ſpeak what you will. 


Dav. Part of mankind * perſeyere conſtantly in vice, and 


ſteadily 
ANNOTATION S. 


I bars: ut heard you with patience, &c, 1 So as not to be thought ard. I ved. Ut 
Famdudun: auſculto. We muſt here ſup- vitale putes. The ancients kad ſomething 
poſe, that Horace had been in wrath with | of the like ſuperſtition that prevails now- 
his ſervants, and loading them with a 


a-days. When one was, as we ſay, too good 
thouſand reproaches. Dawus, who had or too perfect, they imagined he would not 
heard him for a long time, unable to keep live long. Thus Ceſtius in Seneca, ſpeaking 
vis temper any longer, expoſtulates with of Af Flavius, ſays, Tam immature nat 
Lim : Jamdudum auſcults, nur 
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The KE v. 
thouſand different cares at once; but when he retires to his calm 


rural retreat, he then knows how to =—_ himſelf, has his time 


in his own hands, and can model it at pleaſure. There he can 
unlock the treaſures of antiquity, run back into paſt ages, and ga- 
ther uſeful inſtructions for the conduct of life. When weary of 
this, he can enjoy the company of a few choice friends, who meet, 
not to entertain one another with trifles, but matters of the higheſt 
moment and concern. He concludes the whole with a fable, art- 
fully introduced, and in which are ſtrongly painted the advantages 
of the country over the town. This Satire is full of morality and 
inſtruction, 

We have already, in the notes, fixed the date of it to the year of 
the city 723; though commentators make ſome demur about it. 
The reaſons may be ſeen in the note upon the verſe Septimus octa- 
vo propior. Dacier refers it to the year of the city 620, and the 33d 
of the poet's age. 


—_ i —_— —— r 
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SATIR A VII. 


Davus ſerdus, libertate Saturnalium utens, heri vitia carpit, 
vitamque ſuam quam ejus rectiorem eſſe oftendit. 
Davvus. HoRATI1vUs. 


O RD O. 
Amdudum auſculto, & cupiens tibi dicere ſervusſ Dav. FUſcult 


Pauca, reformido. Davuſne? Ita, Davus, amicum Jamdu- 


A g 5 1 dum, & cutiens di- 
Mancipium domino, & frugi quod fit ſatis; hoc eſt, cere e Fs re- 


Ut vitale putes. Age, libertate Decembri formido, quia ſerve. 


Quando ita majores voluerunt) utere: narra. 5 22 , * 2 


Pars hominum vitiis gaudet conſtanter, & urget pium amicum domiro, 


& frog! guod fit ſatis 3 bec eft, ut yu vitale. Hor. Age (quanda majeores ita woluerun) 
utere libertate Decembri : narra. Dave. Pars baminum gaudet conſlanter witiis, & urget 


ANNOTATIONS. 


vum ingenium non eſſe vitale: c That ſogreat} 17th of December: ſlaves were allowed at 
« genius in an age ſo little advanced] this time to be free with their maſters, 


« could not live long.“ Daus therefore] The deſign of it was to preſerve the me- 


explains what he means by gued fit ſatis.| mory of the golden age, when all men 
He is very well, but not virtuous in ſuch| were in a ſtate of equality. | 

a degree as may tempt the Gods to with-| +4 Part of mankind, &c. Dawus here en- 
draw him from the earth. ters upon his fubjeR in the voice and man- 


3 Take the liberty of the preſent month. 
Libertate Decembri? 09 IL a for- 


ner of his maſter. The character of Priſ- 
cus is of the ſame kind with that of Tig Ilias 


mer Satire explained the nature of the 


feaſt of the Saturnalis; It began on the 


in the fecondSatire of the firſt Book. What 


is moſt diverting is, that Davw applies it 


M 4 afwr- 
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ſteadily purſue their aim: the greater number float in ſuſpenſe; 
ſometimes graſping at virtue, at other times obnoxious to vice. 
Priſcus, the molt changeable and inconſtant man alive, was of. 
ten obſerved with three rings upon his finger, ſometimes he had 
none at all : he would take and quit the magiſtate's robe ever 
10 hour; and was of fo fantaſtical a turn, that all of a ſudden he 
would retire from his grand dwelling-houſe to ſome pitiful hole, 
which a decent freed-man would have been aſhamed to come 
from: one while he was a man of gallantry at Rome, and in 
a trice he would be a philoſopher at Athens : doubtleſs, Ver- 
15 tumnus 5, in all his inconſiſtency, preſided at his birth. Vola- 
nerius the buffoon, when a gout, the juſt effect of his intem- 
perance, had lamed his joints, maintained a fervant by daily 
hire, to take up the dice for him, and ſhake the box ©: the 
more obſtinately he perſiſted in vice, t 1c leſs wretched he was 
than that other M who ſometimes ſtruggled with his paſſions *, 
and ſometimes yielded to their violence. 
20 Hor. Shall I never know to what all theſe wondrous deep 
reflections point, raſcal ? | 

Dav. I tell you, Sir, they are meant of yourſelf. 

Hor. Of me! How d'ye mean, villain ? 

Dav. You praiſe the way of life and manners of the an- 
cient Romans; and yet, were ſome God to make you an inſtant 
proffer of the ſame lot, you would refuſe it: either becauſe you 

25 do not really believe what — ſo much cry up to be the beſt; 
or becauſe you want reſolution to adhere firmly to truth; 
and ſtick faſt, unable to pluck your foot out of the mire. 
When at Rome, you wiſh for the country; in the country, 
light as a falling leaf you extol the abſent city to the ſkies, 


| If 
IANNOTATIONVS. 


afterwards to his maſter. It may appear to mets, Sc. Herace multiplies this God, be. 
ſome a little out of character, to meet with | cauſe of the different manners in which 
ſe much morality and good ſenſe in the | he was repreſented. The Etrurians firſt 
mouth of a ſlave; but we oughtto conſider | brought him to Rome, and raiſed a ſtatue 
what the times will admit of; ſlaves were for him in the Tuſcan ward. His feaſt 
then well educated, applied to the ſtudy | was kept in October. 
of the ſciences, and r»rmed themſelves | © And ſhake the box. It was of a wund 
by the ſame exerciſes as the Remun youth. | figure, and long from the mouth to the 
5s Doubtliſ, Vertunmus. Vertumnus was] bottom. They had ſeveral names for it, as 
the God who preſided over the rugular| Phinmus, Fritillus, Turrricula, Orca, Pyrgus. 
changes of the univerſe z thoſe that em- 7 The leſs 2oretched than that other. | 
pellich nature, and conſtitute the eſta-| ſhall begleave to tranſcribe hereaparagraph 
bliſh:d order of things. The changes and from one of the politeſt writers of our 
viciſſitudes of Priſcus were the pure effects] own nation, as it happens to agree exactly 
of a fantaſtical humor. Itis for this rea-| with the judgment which Davus here 
ſoil, Daus ſay, that he was born Pert:mr'sl paſſes. “e It is not the accomplithed knaves 
iniguis. For ſo the ancients called it, when} © who are ſo much envied or admired. 
any confuſion happened in nature, and the. The moderate kind are the more taking, 
ö eſtabliſhed order of things was diſturbed “ with us. Vet had we ſenſe, we iþonld 
| | by uncemmon appearances z ſuch as co-I © confider;it is, in reality, the tber fre- 


« Higat: 
% iger 
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Propoſitum: pars multa natat; modo recta capeſ- | Profeſſtum: pars mul- 


ſens, 


Interdum pravis obnoxia. Szpe notatus 
Cum tribus annellis, modo Ilzva Priſcus inani, 


ta natat; modò ca- 

Peſlens recta, intendum 

oonox1a prawis. Priſ- 
* 

cus ſæpò notatus eſt 


Vixit inæqualis, clavum ut mutaret in horas; 10 Y annellis, 


Adibus ex magnis ſubitò ſe conderet, unde 


modd lewd inani: ita 
vixit inægualis, ut 


Mundior exiret vix libertinus honeſtè: mutarer clavum in 
Jam moechus Romz, jam mallet doctus Athenis ve Pg gt 
Vivere; Vertumnis, quotquot ſunt, natus iniquis. 1 


mag nis, unde liberti- 


Scurra Volanerius, poſt quam illi juſta chiragra 15 |-s mundior vix exi- 


Contudit articulos, qui pro ſe tolleret, atque 
Mitteret in phimum talos, mercede diurna 
Conductum pavit : quanto conſtantior idem 
In vitiis, tanto leviùs miſer ac prior ille, 


* contento, jam laxo fune 


ret Hongſtè : jam mal- 
let wivere mœc bus 
Rome, jam dofius 
Athenis ; natus Ne- 
tummnis, quotguot ſunt 
miguis. DVolanerius 
ſcurra, Paſtguam cli- 


laborat. 20 


on dices hodiè, quorſum hzc tam putida ten-[ragra jufta contudit 


dant, 


Furcifer? Ad te, inquam. Quo pacto, peſſime ? , und con- 


audas 


Fortunam & mores antique plebis; & idem, 
Si quis ad illa Deus ſubito te agat, uſque recuſes: 


Ut articulos, fawvit 


dactum, gui tolleret 
talss pro ſe, atque 
mitteret in phimum: 
idem guanto corflanti- 
or in viti:s, tanto le- 


Aut quia non ſentis, quod clamas, rectius eſſe; 25 wits miſer ac ile pri- 
Aut quia non firmus rectum defendis ; & heres, % % jam laborat 


Nequicquam cœno cupiens evellere plantam. 
Romz rus optas; abſentem ruſticus urbem 


fune contento, jam 
tune laxo. Hor, 
An non dices hodisc 


4 
= 
- 
: 
1 
1 
1 
. 914 


Tollis ad aſtra levis. Si nuſquam es forte vocatus | furcifer, puorſum: be. 
tam putida tendunt ? Dav. Inquam, ad te. Hor. Quo patto, fefſme? Dav. Laudas 
ferturam & mores plebis antique 3 & tu idem, fi quis Deus ſubitꝭ agat te ad illa te mpora, 
recuſes uſque : ant quia non ſentis illud eſſe rectius uad clamas; aut quia defer. dis rectum now 
firmus ; & bares, nequicquam cupiens evellere plantam cœno. Quando es Romer, optas 
rus 3 quando ruſticus, tu levis tollis abſentem urbem ad aſtra. Si forte vocatus es nuſqxam 


ANNOTATIONS. 


&« fligate knave, the very complete un- 
© natural willain alone, who can any way 
bid for happineſs with the bene man. 
«True intereſt is wholly on one ſide or the 
other. All between is inconſiſtency, ir- 
te reſolution, remorſe, vexation, and an 
© ague-fit; from hot to cold; from one 
«f paihion to another quite contrary; a per- 
©* petual diſcord of life; and an alternate 
« diſquiet and ſelf-diſlike. The only reſt 
and repoſe muſt be through one, deter; 
*« mined, conſiderate reſolution ; which, 
* when once taken, muſt be courageouſly 
kept; and the paſſions and affections 
brought under obedience to it; the tem- 
per ſteeled and hardened to the mind; 
* the diſpoſition to the judgment. Both 
© muſt agree, elſe all muſt be diſturbance 
* and Confuſion, ſo thatto think with 


cc one's ſelf in good earneſt, Why may not 
© one do this little villany, or commit this one 
cc treachery, and but for once? is the moſt 
& ridiculous imagination in the world, 
c and contrary to common ſenſe. For a 
c common honeſt man, whilſt left to 
© himſelf, and undiſturbed by philoſophy 
ce and ſubtle reaſonings about his inter- 
ce eft,gives no other anſwer tothe thought 
cc of villany, than that he cannot pofibly 
« find in his heart to ſet about it, or 
c conquer the natural averſion he has 
& to it. And this is natural and juft.”? 
| 8 Who ſometimes ſtruggled with his paſ- 
bons, &c. Qui jam contento, jam laxo fu ne 
laborat. The explication which Dacier 
gives of this verſe, is very ingenious. He 
tells us, that the poet alludes to a certain 


play in uſe among the boys of Greece and 
4 kaly, 
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If nobody invites you out to ſupper, are raviſhed with your 
30 quiet plate of herbs; and ſeem fo eaſed and happy to be by 
 yourfelf, that one would think you never went any where abr 

unleſs when forced. But let Mæcenas ſend for you, though late in 
the evening, about the time of the firſt lamps 9; in a moment 
you fill the houſe with noiſe '* and confuſion: What, does 
nobody hear? none bring me eſſence? and you run off in all 

35 baſte. Milvius ©? and the buffoons, who expected to ſup with you, 
depart, after curſing heartily both you and your patron. Some 
one may ** perhaps tell me, that I am very attentive to the de. 
mands of my ſtomach, and have a wonderful quick ſcent after 
good fare; that I am a ſluggard, lazy in executing your com- 
mands, and a haunter of alchouſes: I own it all. Yet if you 

40 are equally bad, or perhaps worſe ; how come you to chide me 
as if yourſelf were wholly blameleſs, and to varniſh over your 
faults with ſpecious names? What if yon ſhould be found more 
a fool than your poor ſlave, bought for five hundred drachms ? 
Come, away with that angry look; reſtrain, I pray, your hand 

45 and your indignation, till I tell you all I have learned from Criſ- 
pinus's x, 

You are taken with another man's wife; Davus can content 
himſelf with any common girl: which, I pray, think you moſt 
deſerves the croſs? When nature puſhes me on, I can contented- 
ly retire to known haunts, and take up with the firſt I meet; 

50 without any fears on account of my reputation, or anxietics, 
that another richer and more agreeable may be better received, 
But as for you, when laying aſide all the badges that might diſtin- 
on you, the equeſtrian ring, and Roman habit“, inſtead of 

the judge you come out diſguiſed like a vile ſlave, having your 

55 finely perfumed head hid under a tattered cloak: in what, pray, 
do you belie your appearance? You are admitted all trembling, 
your bones ſhaking with the alternate ſtruggles of fear and de- 
fire. What matters it, that you are ſoundly laſhed with rods, - 
or {lain upon the ſpot; that you eſcape after ſhameful ſub- 

60 miſſions *5 ; or ſhut up in a naſty cheſt, by your miſtreſs's con- 


fidant, 
ANNOTATIONS. 


Fraly, they took a cord by one end, and\ lumina prima. That is, late in the evening, 
gave the other to their comrade, and tried, when they began to light candles. A firſt 
with all their ſtrength, each to draw his miniſter of tate, ſuch as was Maxceras,in- 


fellow. When the effort on both ſides was 
equal, the cord was kept always upon the 
ſtretch. But when one yielded, the cord 
was relaxed, and he who gave way drawn 
towards the other. This ferves admirably 
well to expreſs Horace's ſentiment ; who 
means to paint a than that ſometimes gives 
way to his paſſions, and ſometimes reſiſts 


| the Greek Bagg, ſignifying @ ſet. 


truſted with the adminiſtration of a wide 
empire, could not obſerve ſo ſcaſonable 
an hour as others who commonly ſupped 
at four o'clock. 

10 Fill the bouſe with noiſe. Cum mag 
blateras clamore. Blaterare, ſignifies proper- 
iy to ſcream out like a fool, without ſenſe 
or meaſure» The word is derived from 


% 


them. 
9 Abad the time of the frft lamps, Sub! 


2 1 
foony 


it Min. This Miloius was 


3 r. VII. QUINTI HORATII FLACCI. 18 


Ad cœnam, laudas ſecurum olus ; ac, velut uſ- 7 enam, laudas ſee 

quam 30 che, flies, 2 
Vinctus eas, ita te felicem dicis, _—_ 2 iſ 
Quod nuſquam tibi fit potandum. Juſſerit ad ſe i , ke 
Mzcenas ſerum ſub Jumina prima venire 94 7 = 
Convivam: Nemon' oleum feret * ocits ? ecquis je eit te ſerum con- 
Audit? cum magno blateras clamore, fugiſque. 35 wan wenire ad ſe 
Milvius & ſcurrz, tibi non referenda precati, ſub lamina prima; 


Diſcedunt. Etenim fateor, me dixerit ille y "fo 2 
Duci ventre levem; naſum nidore ſupinor; Quid, nenene' feret 
Imbecillus, iners ; ft quid vis, adde popino. _ N - 
Tu, cum ſis quod ego, & fortaſſis nequior, ultro - — — - 
Inſectere velut melior? verbiſque decoris 41 ſcœnam, precati nen 
Obvolvas vitium ? Quid fi me ſtultior ipſo, referends tibi, diſce- 


levem duci ventre; 
e valtu terrerez manum ſtomachumque teneto, | qudd ſupinor naſam 


ini - FR. nidore ; imbecillus, i- 

Dum quæ Criſpini docuit me janitor edo. A 
Te conjux aliena capit; meretricula Davum: | 1, .ind: cen fa- 
Peccat uter noſtriim cruce dignius ? Acris ubi meter. Sed tu, chm fir 
Natura incendit; ſub clara nuda lucerna | qued ego, & aal 


Quæcunque excepit turgentis verbera caude, , e g e, 


. * A 6 au 5 di . 
* empto drachmis, deprenderis ? Aufer e We dixerit me 


Clunibus aut agitavit equum laſciva ſupinum, 50 |obwelvaſque  witives 
Dimittit, neque famoſum, neque ſolicitum, ne 4% decoris F Quid 


Ditior aut forme melioris meiat eddem. | „ gee — 

: ne i 5 * 4 * empt: n. 
Tu, cum projectis inſignibus, annulo equeſtri, | gentis drachmis? Au. 
Romanoque habitu; prodis ex judice Dama er ter rere me wulty 3 


Turpis, odoratum caput obſcurante lacernaz $$ ” 3 
Non es quod ſimulas? Metuens induceris, atque 


edo que Janitor 

Altercante libidinibus tremis ofla pavore. +. na docuit a ae 
e 5 ena capit te; 
Quid refert, uri virgis, ferroque necari; meretricula capit Da- 


Auctoratus eas; an turpi clauſus in arca 


(Quo te demiſit peccati conſcia herilis), 60 |feccat dignizs erucef 
| Ubi acris natura is- 
cendit me; quecunque nuda excepit verbera turgentis caudæ ſub clard lucernd, aut laſcive 
es equum ſupinum clunibus, dimitit me, neque amoſum, neque ſolic itum, ne aliquis 
'or aut forma melioris meiat eddem. Tu, cùm in gnibus projettis, equeſtri anaulo, babi- 
tugue Romano, ex judice prodis turpis Daria, lacerna obſcurante odoratum caput ; an nou eg 
uad fimulus ] Induceris metuens, atgue tremis qudd ad ofa pawore altercante libidinibus, 
Ruid refert, uri virgis, necarique ferro ; an eas auftoratys ; an clauſus in turpi arcs (gub 
aonſcia peccati berilis demiſit te), 


* fert, Bentk. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


foon, who, with ſome of his fraternity, | it a ſtroke of ill · astured ſatire ; as if our 
had come to ſup with Herace : but were | poets faults were ſo remarkable, that the 
told at the gate, he did not ſup at home. | very loweſt ſerealits, in houſes which he 

12 Some one may, & c. Me dixerit ille. | but little frequadited, took notice of them. 
Ie is hear put for 2 iaph. | 4 The 22 ring, and Roman Ha. 

13 Criſpinus's porter. Some think this ig-¶ bit. Auguſtus nted to Horace the li- 
norance in Davus, who takes Criſpinus's | berty wr RG — the anguſticlave 


porter for a great philoſopher, Others eall} 15 That you eſcape after ſhameful , py 4 


melior ultrd inſectere ? 


N — -—— 
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* fidant, lie huſh and ſqueezed up with your head between your 
knees? Has not the huſband of the frail matron a juſt power 
over both? Yea, even a juſter over the ſeducer? And yet aſter 
all, ſhe neither changes her habit, not leaves her houſe : ſhe 
makes none of theſe conceſſions I have from my partner; be. 
.- Cauſe ſhe fears you, nor are all your proteſtations of love able 
65 to gain her confidence. You knowingly t-ruſt your neck into 
the collar, and truſt your eſtate, your life, your reputation, 
every thing that is dear to you, with a furious provoked ma. 
ſter. Have you come off ſafe? Well: I fancy you'i! dread {uh 
another encounter, and being wiſe from experience keep at a 
diſtance from danger. On the contrary, you plunge yourſelf 
into the fame terrors, and never reſt till you are again upon the 
70 brink of ruin. O flave of flaves ! what beaſt will madly return 
to its chain, after having once broke looſe and eſcaped ? 
You fay, I am no adulterer. Nor am I thief, when I wiſe- 
ly paſs by the veſſels of filver. Only take away the danger, 
and impetuous nature will ſoon break out when all reſtrainis 
are removed. Are you fit to be my maſter, you the ſlave of fo 
7 5 many men and paſſions? you, whom the prætor's rod ** thrice, 
a, four times Jaid upon your head cannot yet free from fears 
and alarms? Add to all this, what is of equal weight: for 
whether he, who obeys another ſlave, be an underling *?, as 
80 you are pleaſed to call him, or a fellow-ſlave : what then am 
in reſpect of you? it is true, you have authority over me; 
yet are yourſelf a ſlave to others, and no more to be accounted 
of than a piece of clock-work, moved by weights and powers 
not its own . 
Hor, Who then is free ? | | 
DaAv. The wiſe man: he who is his own maſter; and whom 
$5 neither poverty, nor death, nor chains terrify: who has courage 
to combat his paſſions, and deſpiſe titles ; ſmooth, even, and re- 
gular ** within himſelf, and fenced againſt all the attacks of ex- 
ternal violence: upon whom the ſevereſt ſtrokes of fortune 


| make 
ANNOTATIONS. 


ſors. AuMtratus eas. He ſays before, uriſ that was ſet free. The prætor might make 
wirgis, ferroque necari. Theſe were the uſualſ the body free, but not the mind: it was 
terms vn which gladiators ſold themſelves: | wiſdom only that could do this. 

they were bound to ſubmit to every thing, | 17 An underling. Sive vicarius t In 
fire, ſword, chains, and death: and this /every houſe there was commonly a maſter- 
was properly called au#oramentum, andthe flare, to whomwas committed the overſight 
perſon ſo bouad auforatus. Hence the | of the reſt. He was called Servus Atrienſivy 
word was transferred to ſignify any kind of | the under- ſlaves Vicarii. To hear men 
low infamous engagement; as when one | ſpeak,we ſnouldthink thembornto hberty: 
ſurpriſed in adultery got off by a round | but if we examine their actions, they make . 
ſum of money. 28 chains for themſelves, and every day mul- 
16 bon the pratur's, rod. Quem ter] tiply their bonds. In this univerſal th A- 
windifia. Vindifia was the rod where with dom great men are, as it were, the maſter- 
the pæætor touched che head of the perſon | ſlaves; yea, they are rather more {laves 


than 


Sr. VII. QUINTI HORATII FL 


Contractum genibus tangas caput ? Eſtne marito 

Matronæ peccant.s in ambos juſta poteſtas ? 

In cortuptorem vel juſtior? lla tamen ſe 

Non habitu, mutatve loco, peccatve ſupernè; 

Con te formidee mulier, neque credat amanti. 65 

Ibis ſub fut cam pi udens, dominoque furenti 

Committes rem omnem, & vitam, & cum corpo- 
re famam. 

Evaſti? Credo, metues *, doctuſque cavebis. 
Quæres quando iterum paveas, iterumque perire 
poſſis. O toties ſervus] qui bellua ruptis, 78 
Cum ſemel effugit, reddit ſe prava catenis ? 

Non ſum imczc::us, ais. Neque ego, hercule, fur, 
ubi vaſa 

Pprætereo ſapiens argentea. Tolle periclum, 

Tam vage profiliet frænis natura remotis. 74 

Tune mimi Jominus, rerum imperiis hominumque 

Tot tanuſgue minor? quem ter vindicta quaterque 

Impoſita haud unquam miſcra formidine privet ? 

Adde ſupradictis , quod non leviùs valeat : nam 

Sive vicarius eſt, qui ſervo paret (uti mos 

Veſter ait), ſeu conſervus: tibi quid ſum ego? 
nempe | 80 

Tu, mihi qui imperitas, aliis ſervis miſer, atque 
Duceris, ut nervis alienis mobile lignum . 


Quiſnam igitur liber? Sapiens, libique impe- 


rioſus; 
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tangas genibus con” 
tractum capt # Eft- 
ne juſta pot eſtas mari- 
to peccantis matrenæ 
in ambos: immo, 
vel juſtior pote ſtas in 
Corr: ptorem © Tamer. 
Ma non mute? je labi- 
tu, wel lacey peccatue 
pern; cam mulier 
| fermiact te, neque cre- 
' Gat am anti. N 
«bis ſb furcam, con- 
Nn, rem omnem, 
|& wvitam, & famam 
cum corpore, domino 
urenti. Evaftht? Cre- 
| 0, metues, dectuſque 
cavebis. Are guan - 
45 parveas iterum, 
ue perire iterum. 
O teties ſervus gu 
e cam ſemel ef- 

git, prava reddit 
fe raptis catenis? Ais, 
Nen ſum mæœcbus. 
Neue O79 bercule, 
ſum fur, ubi prudens 
Pra teres wvaſa argen- 
tea. Tolle periculum, 
& frais remotis va- 
ga natura jam frofi- 
liet. Tune dominus mi- 
bi, minor tot tantiſ— 
que imſ eriis rerum ho- 
minimue quem Vine 


Quem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque in- 4 plætoris ter 


cula terrent: 
Reſponſare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 85 
Fortis; & in ſeipſo totus teres atque rotundus, 
Externi ne quid valeat per leve morari: 
In quem manca ruit ſemper fortuna. Poteſne 


quatergue impoſita 
baud unquam rivet 
 miſera formidine? Ad- 
| de ſupra diftis hoc e- 
tiam, guid non vale- 
at leviis: nam fiva 
ille, qui faret ſervo, 
wicarius eft ( ut} mos 


veſter ait), ſeu eonſervnt: quid ſum ego tibi ? nempe tu, qui imperitas mibi, miſer ſerwis a- 
lis, atque duceris, ut lignum mobile nerwis alicnis, Hor. Jyitur gu ſram eſt liber? Dav. 


Sapiens, imper:ojuſque ſibi; quem neque pauperies, neue mers, neue 
reſponſare cupidin bus, conteninere benores 3 & tetu teres atque rotu 
«exterpi valcat morari per leve : in quem fortuna ruit ſemper manca. 


* metues, credo. Rentl. T ſupra dit:3, 14. f 


wvincula terrent ; fortis 
ndus in ſeipſo, ne quid 


Poteſne 


ſignum, 1d. 


ANNOTATION S. 


than others: for, in proportion to nel | mears ch ſe little ſtatues of wood, which 


rank and riches, are the tribute they nuſt the Lain air 


the Greeks, Sigil- 


Pay to ambition, vanity, ud the other laria, and NeuroſpoPas, They were much 


tyrannizing baſſions. Th'y are only, he ſame as our uh 
more extenſive ſlaves, and diſguiſe it un- riſe; was free 


\ 


der ſpecious names. had it from verrarer 


»o1%, This compa=- 


mont the Stoics, who 


18 Med by ve ght and fees not its, 39 Smanth, even, ard regular, Totus teres 


Gen, Nervis alieni: mobile lignum. Ve! 


argu? 
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make no impreſſion. Can you claim any of theſe qualities, as 
9o belonging to yourſelf ? A miſtreſs aſks you for five talents, teazes 
you without ceaſing, thruſts you out of doors, and from her win. 
dows throws cold water upon you, and then relenting calls 
back, For ſhame, flip your neck out of the collar; and 
oldly fay, I am, and will be free. In vain you attempt it : an 
unrelenting maſter puſhes you on, urges you with the ſpur, and 
95 in ſpite of yourſelf turns and manages you as he pleaſes. When 
you ſtop to gaze * at a picture done by Pauſias, and ſeem loſt in 
admiration; are you leſs to be blamed than I, when J ſtand to 
wonder at the lively portraitures of Fulvius “, Rutuba, or Pla- 
eideianus, the gladiators, painted with charcoal on ſome ſign- 
poſt, with ſtraitened hams, and the ſame movements and at- 
titudes, as if in cloſe combat they actually gave and warded off 
$ooblows. Mean time Davus is a knave and loiterer ; whereas 
ou paſs for a connoifleur, and fine judge of ancient paintings. 
I am led by the ſcent of a ſmoaking cake, I am a good for 
nothing raſcal : but _y does your mighty courage and virtue 
reſiſt the temptation of a good ſupper ? My bias to my belly 

indeed is more fatal to me: why ſo? becauſe my back muſt pa 
to Sor it: and do you fancy that you obtain with impunity thoſe 
rare and exquiſite diſhes, for which, alas, you pay but too dear ? 
Thoſe endleſs repaſts create bitterneſs and diſtaſte ; and the 
enfeebled feet cannot ſuſtain the load of your over-pampered 
carcaſe. A ſlave, who privately in the night exchanges a 
| ſtolen comb for a bunch of grapes, is deemed worthy of the 
whip: and is he, who ſells his eſtate to gratify his palate, 
LOguilkty of nothing mean and ſervile? Add to all this, that you 
cannot be at any hour by yourſelf;nor lay out agreeably your lei- 
ſure- moments: like an exile and fugitive you ſhun yourſelf; 
thinking ſometimes by wine, and ſometimes by ſleep, to drive 
away care: but all in vain: the wayward gueſt preſſes hard, 

to sand cloſely purſues your flight. 5 

OR. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


atpuc returdus. This metaphor is taken | aur fignum aliquad Polycleti. Omitto unde 
from a globe, and extremely juſt. Our de- |ſuftulerir, & guomods habeas, Intuentem te, 
fects are ſo many inequalities and rough- | admirantemy clamores tollentem cum videos, 
neſſes, which wiſlom poliſhes and rubs off. %] te efſe ineptiarar: omnium j udico. Non- 

20 When you flop to gaze. Vel cam Paiſi- ne igitur ſunt iſta feſtiva ? Sunt, nam 1% 
aca tarpes. It is not by men only that we are | quoguc ecuios eruditos babemus. Sed objecrs 
held in ſlavery: we are the ſlaves alſo of te, ita veniſta habentur iſta, non ut vinculs 
whatver we wiſh for, or admire. A ſtatue, |virorum ſint, ſed ut ohlectamenta puerorum. 
a piece of plate, a medal, a picture, is Caf - ,** A picture of Echien, or any ſtatue of Po- 
ficientts captivate us. Cc had ſaid before lee lycletus, attracts your admiration fo as to 
Hcrace, Echioni: tabula e flupidium detinet,' e make you metionlets, I ſpeak noching & 

6 ww! 
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Ex his, ut proprium, quid noſcere ? Quinque ta- /noſcere guid ex bis, ut 


lenta 
Poſcit te mulier, vexat, foribuſque repulſum go 
Perfundit gelida, rurſus vocat. Eripe turpi 
Colla jugo; Liber, liber ſum, dic age. Non quis : 
Urget enim dominus mentem non lenis, & acres 
Subjectat laſſo ſtimulos, verſatque — oy 
Vel cum Pauſiacà torpes, inſane, tabella; 95 


Quipeccas minus atque ego, cùm Fulvi, Rutubæque, 


Aut Placideiani contento poplite miror 

Przlia, rubrica picta aut carbone, velut ſi 

Revera pugnent, feriant, vitentque moventes 
Arma vir Nequam & ceſſator Davus; at ipſe 100 
Subtilis veterum judex & callidus audis. 

Nil ego, fi ducor libo fumante : tibi ingens 
Virtus atque animus ccenis reſponſat opimis. 
Obſequium ventris mihi pernicioſius eſt: cur ? 
Tergo plector enim: qui tu impunitior illa, 105 
Quæ parvo ſumi nequeunt, obſonia captas ? 
Nempe inamareſcunt epulz fine fine petitze ; 
Iluſique pedes vitioſum ferre recuſant 

Corpus. An hic peccat, ſub noctem qui puer uva 
Furtivam mutat ſtrigilem? qui prædia vendit, 110 
Nil ſervile, gulæ parens, habet? Adde, quod idem 
Non horam tecum eſſe potes; non otia recte 
Ponere: teque ipſum vitas fugitivus & erro; 

Jam vino quærens, jam ſomno fallere curam: 


proprium tibi) Mulier 
poſcit te quingue talen 
ta, vexat, perfundit- 
que repulſum feribus 
gelidã aqua, rurſus 
vocat. Eripe colla 
turpi jugo; age dic, 
Sum liber, liber. Nen 
quis: dominus enim 
non lenis urget mentemy 
SE ub jectat acres fi- 
mulos ti bi lafſe, ver- 
| ſatque negantem, Yd 
cùm, injane, toes 
Pauſiaca tabells ; 72 
peccas minus atgque 
ego, cam miror pra lia 
Fulvi, Rutubaguey 
contento poplite, aut 
Placideiani, picta ru- 
brica aut carbone, We- 
lut fi reuerd viri pug- 
nent, feriant, vitent- 
que muventes arma ? 
Dawus eſt nequam & 
—_— at it ſe au 
| dis ſubtilis & callidus 


judex veterum ope- 


libo fumante, ſum 
nil: virtus atque am- 
mus ingens reſponſat 
tibi canis opimis. Obe 
ſejuium wentris oft 
| ferniciofius mibi: cur? 


Fruſtra: nam comes atra premit, ſequiturque fu-| plefor enim tergo: 


gacem. 115 


ur imt u nit iar captas 
tu illa opſc nia, gue 


requeunt ſumi par do Nempe epule petite fine fine inamareſcunt; pedeſaue illufs recuſant 
ferre corpus vitioſum. An hic puer peceat, qui mutat furtivam ſtrigilem uu fub nottem? qui 
verd parens gulas wendit præ dia, habet nil jervile Adde, quid idem non pores efſe tecum 
er boram z non potes ponere otia rectè : vitaſaue te m fugitivus & erro; guæren jam 
allere curam vine, jam ſonns ; ſed fruſtrd: nam atra comcs premit, ſequiturgue te ſugaccm. 


ANNOTATIONS: 


« where you had it, or in what manner |< ſerve to amuſe children, but not hald 
vou came by it. When I ſee you with all Ce men in bondage. Pauſias, here men- 
* your attention up, looks full of admi- |[tioned, was a famous painter of Si ene, 


* ration, and unable to forbear exclaim- the diſciple of Pampbilus, and cotempo= 
ing, I judge you the flave of every |rary with Apelles. One of his beſt pieces, 


« :rifle that comes in your way. But are| was that wherein he 


repreſented his miſ- 


they not, ſay you, agreeable and char-|treſs fitting and dreſſing a crown of flowers. 


* ming? Noubtleſs,for we are not inſen- 


21 Fulvius, &c. Theſe were three fa- 


** Gble to art. But withal remember, that mous gladiators, whoſe figures, becauſe well 
we think them agreeable, as what may known, ve re often painted upon ſign- poſts. 


42 Ten 


rum. Ego, fi ducor 
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Hor, Where ſhall I find a ſtone ? 

Dav. What mean you to do with it? 

Hor. Where is my bow? 

Dav. The man is always either mad, or making verſes, 

Ho. Out of my ſight this moment, or you ſhall be ſent the 
ninth ** to labour at my farm in the country. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


22 You ſhall be ſent the ninth to labour, &c. eight thus emploved already, and threaten; 
Accedes opera azro nona Sabino. Opera noma | that Davus ſhould make the ninth. Thoſe 
is here the ſame as nenus ſer vas. Horace had Who 


| The K ty. 


T was the cuſtom amongſt the Romans, during the Saturnalia, to 
allow very great liberties to their ſlaves; inſomuch, that they 
might ſpeak their mind freely to their maſters, and declare their 
thoughts of them without fear of puniſhment. Horace is always 
wonderfully happy in his manner ofhandling ſubjects, and improving 
every circumſtance to add beauty and ornament to them. The 
Satire now before us is a remarkable inſtance of this, whoſe plan is 
founded upon the above-mentioned cuſtom. The main delign of 
it is, to ſhew that the wiſe man alone is extempt from ſlavery ; and 
that true liberty conſiſts in having the command of our paſſions, 
and a blameleſs behaviour. Cicero, before Horace, had treated of 
the ſame ſubject in his fifth Paradox; and Perſius had alſo taken an 


th. — — — — —— 


SA TIRAE. VII. 


He ridicules the affected luxury of a ſupper given | 
by Naſidienus. 


Horace, FuNnDANIUs. we: 

Hor. TyRAY how did you like your ſupper with happy Naſidie- 
nus“? for ſending yeſterday tobeg your company at my 

table, I was told you had been there a-drinking from noon * 
Fuxp. Verily, my friends, I was never better pleaſed with 

any thing in my lite. | 


Hok. 


ANNOTATION S. 


2 Nuſidienus. N. ſidicnus Rufus, of whom | 2 From neon. Naſidienits, to give 
we know nothing mvre than what can be entertainment the air of a debauch, has 
Yearned fremthis Satire. The epithet bapfyy | defired his gueſts to be with him at _ 
given him here, is in a way of ireny. Na- which was three or four hours before t e 
dienus, who is fo rich, a man of ſuch im- ordinary time of fitting down to hid. 
portance, and famed for bis good taſte. 3 Veri 
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Unde mihi lapidem ? Quorſum eſt opus? Unde| Hor. Unde inveniam 
ſagittas ? 5 2 7 ? _ 

: . * \ P Worium <©O Opus 
Aut inſanit homo, aut verſus facit. Ocins hinc te 9570 Unde %. 


- rapis, accedes opera agro nona Sabino. Jagitta: ? Dav. Ham 
Ni rapis, pe 8 [aut inſanit, aut facit 


verſus Hor. Ni rapis te binc ocivs, accedes nona opera agro Sabing, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


who labored in the fields were for the |fore great enough to break off this free 
moſt part chained : the menace was there- I converſation. 


The K Ev. 


hand in his fiſth Satire, which Caſaubon prefers to this of Horace : 
but any one of the leaſt juſtneſs of taſte will ſoon diſcover the miſ- 
take. He muſt certainly have ſhut his eyes to the beauties of this 
piece, when he paſſed ſo prepoſterous a judgment, But the cenſure 
of Fulius Scaliger is ſomething yet more ſurpriſing: The Davus of 
Horace (ſays he) is far from pleaſing all the world, when he aims at 
the philoſaphic character; for although he only repeats what he heard 
from Criſpinus's porter, yet I remember to have heard many things 
debated of by philoſophers, which I would be far from pretending myſelf 
capable to repeat, After all, we meet with nothing, in what Davus 
ſays, above his capacity. His reaſonings are fo natural and home, 
that the poet takes refuge in menaces, and impoſes ſilence. 
It was written in the year of the city 723. 


- 
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SAT 4 RA VI. 


Cænæ Maſidieni luxum minime lautum irridet, 


HoRAaTIvus. FUNDANIU8, 
1 2 - ORD 0. 

(7 Naſidieni juvit te ccena beati? Hon. I/ 7 (quomo- 

Nam mihi quærenti convivam * dictus hers, illic fidieni b do)ce&tia Na- 

A - . x gh tem beat juwvit te? 

De medio potare die, Sic, ut mihi nunquam nam d &tus es herd ibi 
In vita fuerit melins. Da (fi grave non eſt) gueerenti te Comvivamy | 

| | Ectare illic de medio die. 


Fuxp. Sic, ut nunguam fuerit meliùs mibi in wits. Hor. Da (fi non eſt grave) 


* convivam quærenti, Hentl. 


None Sh 


3 Perily my friend, &c. Horace could]for his dexterity in finding out the ridicule 
not have put this recital in the mouth of | of every thing that occurred to him. Com- 
< properer perſon, or one who was like to|mentators differ greatly as to the deſign 
acquit himſelf bett than Fundanus; whojof this Satire; ſome pretending that it 
was the beſt comic poct of bis time, had gives the picture of a miſer, others of a man 
zune talent of raillery, aud was remarkable profuſe, but with a bad taſte. But we ſhall 

Vor. II. | | refer 
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194 HORACE?' Sarirts. Book I 
Ho. If it is not diſagreeable, be ſo good as tell me what di 
5 was firſt ſerved up to appeaſe your raging ſtomachs, 

FunD. Why it was a Lucanian boar taken, as the maſter (; 
the feaſt told us, when little or no South-wind was ſtirring; i 
was garniſhed with ſmall turnips 5, lettuce, and roots, all a4. 
mirable to give a keen appetite : we had alſo ſkirret- root, 
pickle of anchovies, and lees of Coan wine. When this fit 
courſe was removed, a ſpruce footman came and wiped the 
maple table“ with a purple napkin ; while another gathered uy 
the uſeleſs fragments, and whatever might give offence to the 
gueſts at ſupper : mean time, Hydaſpes his black, loaded with 
Cecuban wine, enters with a ſolemn pace, after the manner cf 
an Athenian virgin bearing the ſacred enſigns of Ceres; and 
Alcon followed with wine of Chios unmixed with ſea- water“. 
Here our hoſt addreſſing himſelf to Mæcenas: If you chooſe 
Alban or Falernian wine rather than theſe now brought, both are 
in the houſe. 

Hor. Wretched plenty?! But I want of all things to know, 
good Fundanius, what company were with you at this feaſt, 
Where you ſpent the evening fo agreeably. 
20 FunD,. I was at the top of the uppermoſt? bed, next to me was 
Viſcus Thurinus, and below him, if I remember right, Varius. 
Mæcenas was on the next bed, between Vibidius“ and Servilius 
Balatro, whom he had brought along with him. On the loweſt 
bed was Naſidienus himſelf, between Nomentanus and Porcius; 
the office of this latter was to divert the company by ſwallowing 
whole cakes at a morſe]. Nomentanus, if there was any thing 
rare and exquiſite which eſcaped our notice, pointed it out with 
his finger. For, by his account, we, the reſt of the company, cat 


of 
e 


10 


15 


25 


refer the treating of this more fully to 
the key. | 

4 Liitle or no ſouth-<vind <vas ſtirring. A 
Lucanian boar was, no doubt, an agreeable 
diſh, and what the gueſts might fall to with 


2 good appetite : but this, unhappily, was 


muſty. Naſidienus, to hide this fault, pre- 
tends it was taken when there was little or 
no ſouth-wind blowing; and that this was 
the reaſon of its being ſo tender. The 
ſouth-wind was reckoned bad for all kinds 


of meat, as is evident from Satire ſecond of 


this Book, 

At vos, præſentes Aufiri, coguite horum opſenia. 
5 It was garniſhed wwith ſmall turnips. 

When a Lucanian bozr was ſerved up, the 

edges of the plate were commonly garniſhed 

with apples done up in pyramids. Seneca, 

in his Bock upon Providence; Quid cr go feli- 


ctor et, &c. fi ingenti pomorum ſtrue cin-| 


1 


geret trimæ forme feras, captas multi ca: 
venantaum What then could it add to 
his happineſs, Fabricius, that he cauſed 
« a great boar, which had coſt the lives ot 
« many hunters, to be ſerved up to him in 
« a plate garniſhed with pyramids of ap- 
6e ples?” But Naſidienus was not ſatisfied 
to garniſh it ſimply with apples; he added. 
moreover, things of a ſtrong and high taſte, 
to correct and overpower the bad imell it 
ſent forth. — 

6 Mied the maple table, &c. The ridi- 
cule lies ia this, that a purple napkin waz 
made uſe to wipe a table or map. e, which 
was a very common wocd. It might alto 
have been expected, that, as the table ws 
ſo indifferent, common ſenſe ſhould have 
directed Naſidienus to put a cloth upon it. 

7 Unmixed with ſea-water, Chium 1:27 


exterss There are ſeveral ways of ow 
. 1 


4 


Pervellunt ſtomachum: ſi 


Poſſet cœnantes offe 


pers. 


infra, 


forte lateret. Nam CaAtera turba, 


ing this paſſage: Maris expers may here be 
made to ſignify wine that had-never been 
upon the ſea; as if Naſidicnus had here pre- 
ſented them with Chian wine of his own 
growth. But it ſeems a little ſtrained to 
make maris expers ſtand for wine that had 
never paſſed the ſea. I am rather inclined 
to think he means wine of Chizs, that had 
a mixture of ſea-water in it: for all Greek 
wines were commonly mixed with ſea- 
water, to correct their too great harſhnels, 

8 Wretcbed Plenty ! It is doubtful whe- 
ther theſe words are to be aſcribed to Horace 
or Nafidienus. If to the latter, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that he, in a laughing way, begsthe 
company to excuſe their bad entertainment; 
and that he could offer them nothing ber- 
ter: for Alban and Falernian wine were the 
molt eſteemed of any in Italy. If we apply 


Hic herus : Albanum, Mzcenas, five Falernum 
Te magis appoſitis delectat, habemus utrumque. 
Divitias miſeras ! ſed queis cœnantibus una, 

Fundani, pulchre fuerit tibi, nôſſe laboro. 
Summus ego, & prope me Viſcus Thurinus, & cd, ferens vina Ce- 


Si memini, Varius: cum Servilio Balatrone 
Vibidius, quos Mæcenas adduxerat umbras. 
Nomentanus erat ſuper ipſum, Porcius infra, 
Ridiculus totas ſimul abſorbere placentas. 
Nomentanus ad hoc, qui, fi quid forte lateret, 257%. Hos. Proh mi- 
Indice monſtraret digito. Nam cætera turba, 


guei und cœnantibus, fuerit pulchr? tibi. Fux p. Ego fui ſummus, & prope me erat Viſcus 
Thurinus, &, fi memini, Varius fuit infra « Vibidius cum Servilio Balatrone, quos Macenas 
edduxerat umbras, erant cum illo. Super ipſum Naſidienum erat Nomentanus, infra Porciusy 
ridicul:;s abſorbere ſimul totas placentas. Nomentanus ad boc, qui monſtraret indice digito, ſi quid 


item to Horace, they are $0 be ſuppoſed ut 
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Que prima iratum ventrem placaverit eſca. 
In primis Lucanus aper leni fuit Auſtro 
Captus, ut aiebat cœnæ pater; acria circum 
Rapula, lactucæ, radices, * laſſum 
er, alec, fæcula Coa. 

His ubi ſublatis, puer altè cinctus acernam 10 alia pervellunt laſ- 
Gauſape purpureo menſam perterſit; & alter 
Sublegit eee, . apt inutile, quodque 

ndere: ut Attica virgo 
Cum ſacris Cereris, procedit fuſcus Hydaſpes, 
Cæcuba vina ferens; Alcon, Chium maris ex-|/*" TT 


5 que eſca prima t laca- 

verit Ventrem iratum. 
Fux p. In p/imis aper 
Lucanus cattus fuit, 
ut t ater cang aiebat, 


cria, lactucæ, radices, 


um flomachum, erant 
circum : etiam ſiſer, 
os Coa. Ubi 
his ſublatis, puer alt? 
cinctus perterſit men- 


fur purco; alter 
15 ful legit quodcungue 
jaceret inutile, quod 
gue palſet offendere 
ceenartes ; fuſcus Hy- 
daſpes, ut Attica virgo 
cum ſacris Cereris, pro- 


cuba ; Alcon ferens 
20 | Chium expers marise 
Hic berus dixit : Si, 
Ma cenas, vinum Al- 
banum five Falernum 
delectat te magis ap- 
Paſitis, babemus utrum- 


eras divitias ! ſed 
laboro nifje, Fundani, 


* 


ANNOTATION S. 


ſpoken with indignation, that riches ſhould 


be ſo ill beſtowed. a 
9 Upermſt, It is worth while to re- 
mark the manner in which the gueſts were 
placed; for upon this depends the right un- 
derſtanding of the paſſage now before us. 
This table of Naſidienus had three beds 
round it: that in the middle was accounted 
the moſt honorable, the uppermoſt Was next 
in rank, and the loweſt was held of leaſt 
repute, On the uppermoſt bed was Funda- 
nius, Viſcus Thurinus and Varius. Mracenos 
was on the middle bed, between Servilius 
Balatra and Vibidius. On the loweſt was 
Naſidienus, between INomentanus and Porcius, 
his conftant paraſites, | 
10 /ibidius. Viſcus, Variut, and Balatro, 
have all been mentioned before. Vibidius 
we can ſay nothing of. Porcius is known by 
| N 2 an 


Auſtroleni; rapula a- 
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HORACE” SATIRES. Book II. 
of fiſh, oyſters, and fowl, that had a taſte very far different 


from what was common: this he ſoon convinced me of, by 
helping me to part of a roaſted flounder and turbot. Never 
had I taſted any thing like it before. He then acquainted me, that 
apples of paradiſe took on a fine red colour, if gathered in the 
moon's decreaſe, How this difference happens, he himſelf can 
beſt inform you. Then ſaid Vibidius turning himſelf to Balatro; 
We ſhall die unrevenged, unleſs we drink this eternal talker dumb; 
and calls for larger glafles. A paleneſs immediately ſpread itſelf 
over the countenance of our hoſt, who dreaded nothing fo much 
as hard drinkers : either becauſe they indulge themſelves in too 
great a freedom of raillery; or becauſe exceſſive drinking ſpoils 
their reliſh for good cheer. Vibidius and Balatro ſoon emptied 
the bottles ** with their large cups, the reſt of the company fol- 
lowing their example; all but thoſe of the loweſt bed, who did 
very little hurt to the wine. Mean time a lamprey was ſerved 
up in a large diſh amidſt a vaſt number of ſhrimps that were 
fwimming in the ſauce. Upon which faid the lord of the repaſt: 
This lamprey was taken when big with young, and would be 
abundantly leſs pleafant to the taſte if taken after ſpawning. 
The fauce you ſee about it is made of the pureſt Venafrian oil, 
the pickle of the Spaniſh mackerel **, and ſome Italian wine ful 
five years old, poured into it when a-boiling ; after it is boiled, 
nothing ſuits it better than a little Chian wine ; to this you 
add ſome white pepper, and vinegar of the beſt Leſbian ** grape. 
[ was the firſt that found out the ſecret of boiling green roquets, 
and elecampane; but Curtillus ** firſt contrived to boil craw-fiſh 
without waſhing them in freſh water, as much better than the 
common oyſter-pickle. As he thus harangued us, the canopy * 


ANNOTATIONS. 


an epigram of Catullus, who ſpeaks of him [uſed is indeed ſomewhat ſingular. A-etur: 


as one of the greateſt rakes in Rome. 


quod mutavit witio uvam Methymngam, in- 


11 Bottles. Invertunt Alifhanis winaria | ſtead of Acetum quod uva Methyninea mutatit 
. fozta, Al pbana were properly great earthen |witio. Vinegar made of the Merhymrecr 


mugs or bottles, and had their name from 


grape, ſo called from a city of that name in 


a city of the Sammies, where they were Leſbos. Naſidienus thinks this gives a pa- 
made. Vinaria we are to underſtand here, ticular value to his vinegar, as it was of 


by. 


as Ggnifying the ſame with ænephera. From 
theſe the wine was emptied into the ali- 
fhana, and thence poured into the cyathi, 
which they uſed to drink out of. 

12 Spaniſh mackerel. Garo de ſuccis fiſ- 


cis Pei. Gerwm was the juice or pickle 


Lefbos 3 but his taſte, in this, is ſomewhat 
ſingular, for vinegar of Cxidus and Attica 
was commonly held the beſt, 

14 Curtillus. He was a noted debauchee 
of thoſe times, who laid out his chief Rudy 
in making refinements upon eating and 


of certain fiihes called gari, which were|ſauces. He taught the way of boiling 
ſuffered to diflolve in ſalt. Inftead of theſe }craw-fiſh unwaſhed, becauſe by waſhing 


they ſometimes made uſe of the mackerel, 


them they loſt much of their juice ard 


which were found in great quantities on the | ſubſtance. The verſe that goes before this, 


coaſt of Sain ; hence our pogt*s piſcis Theri 


tawerit wyam, The manugr of expreſſion here 


. [and gives the invention to Naſidienus, ha 


1; Leſbian. uod Methymnaam vitio mu- pogo great diſputes among commenta- 


tors; as to the manner of its being con- 
4 | neat: 
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Nos, inquam, cœnamus aves, conchylia, piſces, nos, inpuam, cœ namus 
Longe diſſimilem noto celantia ſuccum: 2 of 2 — 
Ut vel continuò patuit, cum paſſeris atque * diffimilem noto : ut * 
Inguſtata mihi porrexerit + ilia rhombi. 30 |/atuit continud, cm 
Poſt hoc me docuit, melimela rubere, minorem Sponge midi ilia in- 
: Þ 4 guſtata paſſeris atque 

Ad lunam delecta. Quid hoc interſit, ab ipſo rhombi.” Poſt boc do- 
Audieris melins. Tum Vibidius Balatroni ; cuit me, melimela, de- 
Nos, nifi damnosè bibimus, moriemur inulti 3 
Et calices poſcit majores. Vertere pallor 35 interſit,. ds ir 
Tum parochi faciem, nil fic metuentis ut acres ab ipfo. Tum Vibidius 
Potores : vel quod maledicunt liberiùs; vel 2 * 1 - 6 
Fervida quod ſubtile exſurdant vina palatum. bidinns damnodd ; & 
Invertunt Aliphams vinaria tota heſcit majeres caliccs. 
Vibidius Balatroque, ſecutis omnibus; imi n 
Convivæ lecti nihilum nocuere lagenis. | metuentis nil "fe bt 
Affertur ſquillas inter muræna natantes acres potores « vel quid 
In patina porrecta. Sub hoc herus, Hæc gravida, prey pies e's $ 
inquit, | exſurdant ubtile pala- 

Capta eſt, deterior poſt partum carne futura. tum. Vibidus Bala- 
His miſtum jus eſt oleo, quod prima Venafri 45 var 3 
Preſſit cella, garo de ſuccis piſcis Iberi, nibus focutis; ſed cen- 
Vino quinquenni, verum citra mare nato, vive imi let ii nil ilam 


Dum coquitur (cocto Chium fic convenit, ut non . e 
rena afteriny foerretta 


Hoc magis ullum aliud), pipere albo, non fine aceto, in Patin inter j9uillas 


Qued Methymnæam vitio mutaverit uvam. 50| natantes. Sub Þyc he. 
Erucas virides, inulas ego primus amaras ras. mp 6 Hee off 
* 0 x - |cafta gravida, futura 
Monſtravi incoquere; illutos Curtillos echinos, deterior carne piſt par- 
Ut meliùs muria quam teſta marina remittat. 1 
Intereà ſuſpenſa graves aulæa ruinas 2 ale fred fring 
celia Venafri praſſi, 


garo de ſuccis piſcis Theri, vins quinquenni, dum coquitur, werim nato citra mare (ſed vinum 
Chium fic convent illi cofto, ut non ullum alind magls hoc), cum pipere aloe, non fine acets, ud 
mutaucrit vitio vm Methymnæ am. Ego primus monſt ravi incoguere wirides erucasy, & inulas 
amaras; Curtillus verò primus monſtravit incoquere ulutos echinos, ut meliis murid guam ma- 
rina ta remittat. Intered aulæa ſuſpenſa fecere graves ruinas | | 

* aſſi, &, Bentl. + porrexerat, Id. 


ANNOTATION Ss. 


need with this of Curtillus. The whole | explained in this manner: Ego primus mon» 
paſſage runs in the original thus: e, incoquere erucas virides, & inulas amaras 


E 42 | Imurida quam remittit teſta marina : Curt:ilus 
rucas virides, inulas ego primus amaras 


Munſtravi incoquere z illutos Curtillus echines, 
Ut neliùs muritã quam teſta marina remittat. 


monſtravit incoquere ed dem muria ec hinas iilutos, 
c. „ J was the firſt who taught the 
6 way of boiling green roquets and elecam- * 
The eruca and inula were ſo diſagreeable to]“ pane, inpickle made of ſhe!l-fifh: as u- 4 

the taſte, and hurtful to the ſtomach, that| © tillus was the firſt who taught to boil in | 
the Romans never uſed them, unlels prepared] © the ſame pickle craw-fiſh unwaſhed.”” * 
after ſome particular manner, to remove] Though 1 have not choſen to agree entirely 
theſe noxious qualities. It is for this rea-] with this celebrated critic, in interpreting 


A— 
avg - - * 
= 


fon, that Naſidienus b aſts of this as his in- the paſſage in queſtion ; yet I have given 3 
vention, which Dacier ſaith has been hitherto} his remark at full length, that the reader . 
miſunderſt od by all that have written uponſ may be able to judge for himſelf. . 


Horace, and which he thinks ought to b'y VS The can'py. 1 2 few lines - he 
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55 by ill luck giving way made dreadful havoc in the diſh, ani 
raiſed a greater cloud of duſt, than did ever the North-wind in 
the plains of Campania. We dreading ſome greater diſaſter, after 
we ſaw there was no farther miſchief, took courage. Naſidi- 
enus throwing himſelf back upon the bed, as if he had loſt an 
only ſon in the flower of his age, began to lament, and demand 
in a piteous tone, when he might expect to ſee an end put to 
his misfortunes ? He would have gone on with his complaints, 

60 if Nomentanus had not wiſely interrupted him. Ah! envious 
Fortune, what God perſecutes us more cruelly than you? whence 
ſo great a | I'Y ure to baffle and overturn the beſt concerted hu. 
man projects ? Varius clapped his napkin to his mouth, and with 
great difficulty ſtifled his laughter. Balatro, whoſe humor was 
to rally every thing that — obſerved, that it was the un- 

65 avoidable condition of this unhappy life; it is therefore in vain 

for you to hope that your fame will ever equal your merits. Is 
it neceſſary that you vex and teaze yourſelf ſo unmercifully to 
entertain me ? to loſe all patience, if the bread is burnt, the ſauce 
ill-ſeaſoned, or your domeſtics fail to appear neat and proper? 

70 Add to this innumerable other caſualties ; if, for example, as 
fell out juſt now, the canopy ſhould give way; or an aukward 
footman by ſtumbling break a diſh, But in this caſe it is with 
the maſter of a feaſt, as with a general **; ſucceſs only ſerves to 
hide his abilities, whereas adverſity often gives him ar opportu- 

75 nity to diſcover them. To this Naſidienus replied : May the Gods 
grant you whatever you deſire; ſo good you are, and complaiſant 
to your hoſt ; and ſtraightway called for his ſandals. Upon this a 
confuſed murmur aroſe, each. whiſpering to his companion what 
might be the matter. No comedy could be more diverting. 

80 OR. Go on, good Fundanius, in relating what you had fur- 
ther to laugh at. | 

Fur. How, ſays Vibidius, are the bottles broke too, that I can 
have no wine though ſo often called for? We mean time were 
laughing under various pretences, being admirably well ſeconded 
by Balatro; when juſt at this juncture enters Naſidienus, with a 
ſmiling countenance, having had the addreſs to repair his misfor- 

85 tune, He was followed by a train of ſervants, who carried in a 
huge plate a crane curiouſly carved, and well ſeaſoned with flower 
and ſalt; the liver of a white gooſe fatted with figs, and the 
ſhoulders of ſeveral hares, which, our hoſt aſſured us, eat much 


| ſweeter, 
LNNOQOTAMT ION $. 


heroic way, are of admirable effect to | more ſtrictly for a canopy, under which the 

heighten the ridicule. Aulæa, fignifies | gueſts ſat at table. : 

properly the tapeſtry wherewith people of | 16 General. Paulus AE milius, the ſame . 

rank hung their apartments, and ſometimes| that triumphed over Perſcus, king of Ma- 

the ftreets, when they gave a public en- cedonia, is the firſt who compared the maſter 

tertaiument, But here we are to take it of a feaſt to the general of aa mY 
A | ay 
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In patinam fecere, trahentia pulveris atri, 55 
Quantum non Aquilo Campanis excitat agris. 

Nos majus veriti, poſtquam nibil eſſe perieli 
Senſimus, erigmur. Rufus poſito capite, ut 11 

Filius immaturus obiſſet, flere. Quis eſſet 

Finis, ni ſapiens ſic Nomentanus amicum 60 
Tolleret? Heu, Fortuna, quis eſt crudelior in nos 
Te Deus? ut ſemper gaudes illudere rebus 

Humanis ! Varius mappa compeſcere riſum 

Vix poterat. Balatro ſuſpendens omnia naſo, 

Hæc eſt conditio vivendi, aiebat; eoque 65 
Reſponſura tuo nunquam eſt par fama labori. 

Tene, ut ego accipiar laute, torquerier omni 
Solicitudine diſtrictum, ne panis aduſtus, 

Ne male conditum jus apponatur, ut omnes 
Præcincti rectè pueri comptique miniſtrent ? 70 
Adde hos preterea caſus; aulæa ruant ſi, 

Ut mods ; fi patinam pede lapſus frangat agaſo. 

Sed convivatoris, uti ducis, ingenium res 

Adverſz nudare ſolent, celare ſecunde. - 
Naſidienus ad hc: Tibi Di quæcunque preceris 75 
Commoda dent; ita vir bonus es, convivaque comis; 
Et ſoleas poſcit. Tum in lecto quoque videres 
Stridere ſecreta diviſos aure ſuſurros. 

Nullos his mallem ludos ſpectaſſe. Sed illa 
Redde, age, quæ deinceps riſiſti. Vibidius dum 80 
Quærit de pueris, num ſit quoque fracta lagena, 
Quod ſibi poſcenti non dentur pocula : dumque 
Ridetur fictis rerum, Balatrone fecundo z 
Naſidiene, redis mutatæ frontis, ut arte 
Emendaturus fortunam. Deinde ſecuti 85 
Mazonomo pueri magno diſcerpta ferentes 
Membra gruis ſparſi ſale multo, non ſine farre; 
Pinguibus & ficis paſtum jecur anſeris albi, 

Et leporum avulſos, ut multo ſuaviùs, armos, 
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in putinam, trabentia 
tantum atri pulveris, 
quantum non Au 
excitat agris Campa=- 
nis. Nos veriti maj us, 
Loftguem ſenſimis nib il 
Je pericli, erigimur. 
Rufus Naiidienus pe- 
ſito capite capii flerey 
* fe filius immaturus 
cet. K1S ef = 
1 ni 6 * 
tanus fic tallere: ami- 
cum Hen, Fortuna, 
quis Deus eft crudelior 
in nos te ut ſemper 
Candes illudere rebus 
tumams ! Varius vix 
{oterat compeſcere ri- 
ſum mappa. Balatro 
ſufpendens omnia _ 
atebat, Hæc eft condi- 
tio vivendi z eoqgue fa- 
ma par nunguam eff 
reſtonſura tuo labori. 
Decet ne te, ut ego 
accipiar lautè, tergue- 
rier diſtrictum omni 
ſolicitudine, ne panis 
adiſtus, ne jus con- 
ditum mal: appenatury 
ut omnes puert mini- 
ſirent recte præcincti 
con;ptigue? Aude proage 
tere4 hes _— W | 
aulæa, ut modo, rant; 
fs agaſo lapſus pede 
frangat pattram. Sd 
res adverſe ſolent u- 
dare, ſceundæ celare 
ingenium Conviuatoris, 
uti ducis, Naſidienus 
reſpondit ad bac: 
Diident tibiquacungue 
commida preveris ; ita 
es vir bonus, Convina = 


ue cat; & proſcit 


ſaleas. Tum wideres in quogue lefv ſiſſurros diviſos ſtridere ſecret? aure. Hor. Mallem ſpectafſe 


nuilos Iados bis. Sed age, rede illa que riſifti deinceps. 


FunpDp. Dum Vibidius queerit de 


pueris, num lagena fit qurque fracta, quid f , nn dentur ſibi paſcenti: dumgue ridetur fict's 
rerum, Balatrone ſecunds; tu, Nafidient, mutatæ fr ents redisy wt emenduturus f1ritnam arte. 
Deinde pueri ſecuti ſunt ferentes magno maxm dil. rpta membra gruis Jparſi muito jule, 1 


ne fare; & jecur alui_arieris pofium fir. g's bus ficis, & armes leporim avulſos, ut mult'y 
* . 
ſaa viùs, 


4NNOTATION S. 


ſaying, That it required the ſame genius 1 latr9 makes ute of the ſame compariſon, 
% up. an army, fo a: to rinder it fer- but brings it in in ſuch a manner, as to 
— , , . 7 1 * 7 » 

midabls to the enemy, ct te contrive an en- make the whole appear in the higheſt de- 


*:rtainment to the taſte of cur ine. Ha- | pr e ridiculouts 
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go ſweeter, when cut off from the loins. We had alſo a diſh of 

roaſted blackbirds, and pigeons without rumps *? ; all which it 
muſt be owned were excellent **, had not the maſter tired us ſo 
unmercifully with his long lectures upon their nature and pro- 
perties: which at length provoked us to that degree, that we left 
him without taſting a morſel ; as if they had been infected by Ca- 

95 nidia's breath, more poiſonous than that of an African ſerpent, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


17 Pigeons twithout rumps. This paſſage, ſo much on being a connoiſſeur in taſtes, 
as well as a great many others, which I|and what was beſt in good cheer. As to 
have purpoſely omitted to take notice of, | what ſome aſſert, that the whole of this 
put it beyond diſpute, that Fundanius de |deſcription ſpeaks Nafidienus a covetous 
ſcribes here a ſhocking feaſt, in which there | wretch, who wanted to entertain his friends 
is nothing either good or tolerable. Naſi- at as little expence as poſſible ; it ſeems not 
dienus preſents them with pigeons without |to agree ſo well with this paſſage, unle/; 
rumps, that is, without what'is beſt and | we ſuppoſe that Fundanius means by this tu 
moſt delicate in them. Theſe are para- | hint to us, that the pigeons were muſty and 
doxes, worthy a man who valued himſelf bro which Naſidienus knowing, 


| cauſed 


1 The K Ev. 
T HIS Satire, as it is managed by the poet, preſents us with one 


of the moſt diverting ſcenes in nature. Naſidienus a Roman 
knight of great riches, but extremely narrow-fpirited, and of a wretch- 
ed taſte, invites Mæcenas, and ſome of his friends, to ſupper. The 
entertainment is ſuch as might be expected from a miſer, but who 
at the ſame time affected magnificence, and would fain be thought a 
Judge of good cating, There is a profuſion, but with the work 


taſte in the world. All that is ſerved up, is either muſty, or ill 


choſen, or ſpoiled in the drefling. There are, however, a great many 
Critics, men of genius and penetration, who think avarice makes 
no part of the character of Naſidienus, that he was very elegant and 
liberal in his entertainments, but ſpoiled all by his ridiculous com- 
ments, and a fooliſh affectation of making every diſh paſs for ſome- 
thing extraordinary in its way, However ſpecious this opinion = 

| e, 
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Quam ſi cum lumbis quis edit. Tum pectore ad- 744m / quis edit eds 

uſto Fer lumbis. Tum & 

2 , vidimus poni merulas 

Vidimus & merulas poni, & fine clune palumbes; | auf pectore, & pa- 

Suaves res, ſi non cauſas narraret earum & — ne clune; 

p . . 7 ua es res omnes, /#/: 

Naturas dominus quem NOS ſic fugimu 8 ulti, | deminus non — 

Ut nihil omninò guſtaremus; velut illis * cauſas & naturas ea- 

Canidia aMaſlgt, pejor ſerpentibus Afris +. 95 gin quem nos ulti fic 
ugimus, ut 

bil omnind 3 velut Canidia, pejor Afris ſerpentibus, afIc ft illis, — 

* veluti fi, Bentl. + atris, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


tauſed them to be ſerved up without rumps,| they were yet leſs inſupportable than the 
becauſe chat pert would have more ſenſibly | maſter, who never ceaſed teazing them with 
betrayed them than any other, | his long ſpeeches, and comments upon them. 

18 Excellent. Suaves res. Fundanius does Bad as they were, they would have thought 


not mean, that the entertainment was really | themſelves regaled, had Naſidienus but held 
good, as his words ſeem to imply, but that his peace. 


The K ty. * 


be, yet, upon a narrow view of the whole piece, it will be found in- ly 
compatible with ſeveral ſtrokes ſcattered here and there in it, which 1 
put it beyond diſpute, that the repaſt itielf was as wretched, as the | [ 
maſter was impertinent and ridiculous. The poet's addreſs, in par- . 
ticular, deſerves our notice, who puts this recital in the mouth of a bo 
man of infinite delicacy, and of a humor the fitteſt in the world to 1 
point out the ridicule of a ſcene ſo every way diverting. 

As to the date of this piece, it is very uncertain, as we mect with 
no circumſtance in it, from which we can form fo much as a pro- 
bable gueſs. All we can ſay upon the matter is, that it was written 
before the ſecond Epiſtle of the ſecond Book, that is, before the year 
of the city 744. For VJarius was dead, when Horace wrote to Au- 


guſtus, whereas he is here mentioned as preſent at the entertainment 
given by Naſidienus. 


THE 


— 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 


a At 


1 


E 


J. 


Againſt the inconſtancy of men, and their miſtaken no- 
tions of honor and wealth. 


M 


ACENAS?, who have been the ſubject of 
and have a right to be the ſubject of my lateſt 


a earlieſt, 
Muſe, after 


appearing ſo often in the field, and having obtained at laſt an ho- 
norable 8 you yet would again engage me to act over 


the old part. But neither my 


age nor inclinations are the ſame. 


Vejanius 3, after hanging up his arms in the temple of Hercules“ 


5 is now wiſely retired into the 


country, to avoid the miſery of ſo 


many applications to the people from the area of the theatre 5, I 
hear a voice frequently ſounding in my ears“; Ceaſe, if you are 
wiſe, contending with a horſe that now begins to grow old, leſt 
flagging ? in the courſe he expoſe you to laughter, and loſe all the 


glory he hath already acquired. 


1 therefore lay aſide poetry, and 


10 ſuch- like trifling amuſements: my cares and reſearches aim at 
what is true and comely®, and in this am I now wholly taken up: 


I bring: together and digeſt 9 


my treaſures, that they may. be 
always 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Mecenas, We may confider this Epiſtle 
in the ſame light as the laſt Ode of the 
third Book: Exegi monumentum, &c. The 
one was deſigned as a concluſion to his lyric, 
the other to his moral poems. But it 


only diſcharged them from farther per- 
formance in public; upon which they com- 
monly turned lan ſtæ, and were employcd 
in training up young fencers. The deſign 
of the compariſon is obvious. 


would be a great error to argue hence, that | 
theſe pieces were the laſt he wrote. 


3 Vejaniuss Horace excuſes his retreat, 


It is |by the example of Yeanius, a celebrated 


certain, however, that this is among the laſt [gladiator z who, having come off ſeveral 


of his compoſitions, and put at the head of 
his Epiſtles as a kind of dedication. | 

2 And baving obtained at laſt an honcrable 
diſcharge. Et donatum jam rude. Such 
gladiators, as had often appeared with honor 
in the theatre, were rewarded with the 
rudis, a Kind of rod, which implied a diſ- 
charge from any farther performance. They 
were called rudiari:z and if ſuch as having 
been free had hired themſel ves out to theſe 
ſhews, they were reſtored to a full enjoy- 


ment of their liberty: but as to ſlaves, it 


times with honor, and merited a diſcharge, 
recired into the country, and prudently avoid- 
ed expoſing himſelf any more to danger. 

4 In the temfle of Hercules. Upon te- 
nouncing any trade or profeſſion, it was 
the cuſtom to dedicate the inſtruments of it 
to the God who was ſuppoſed to have pre- 
ſided over it. Hence we have the reaſon why 
Vejanius hung up his arms in the temple ot 
Hercules; for Hercules was the God of gla- 
Gators. Behind every amphitheatre thr 
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EPIST O 


LARUM 


ee 


nr 


Contra hominum inconſtantiom, 


1 


& pravum de opibus & bo- 


noribus judicium. 


PRIMA dicte mihi, ſumma dicende Cameni, 
ppectatum ſatis, & donatum jam rude, quæris, 
Mæcenas, iterum antiquo me includere Judo, 


ORDO, 


Macenas, difte 
mibi prima, & 
dicendeſummd Camend, 
gueris includere iterum: 


Non eadem eſt ztas, non mens. Vejanius, armis 72 indo me ſatis 
Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro, 5 7 » & jam do- 


Ne populum extrema toties exoret arena. 

Eſt mihi purgatam crebrò qui perſonet aurem 
Solve ſeneſcentem maturè ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, & ilia ducat. 


natum rude. AE tas non 
eſt eadem, non mens. 
Vejanius,armis fixis ad 
poſtem Herculis, latet 
abditus in agro,. ne 
tuties exoret populum 


Nunc itaque & verſus, & cætera ludicra pono: ILO arent, BS 
1 . * r 
Quid verum atque decens curo & rogo, & omnis in ru ferſenet 


hoc ſum: 


aurem purgatam mibi; 
Solwe Janus mature e- 


quum ſencſcentem, ne ad extremum peccet ridendus, & ducat ilias Nunc taque fono (depono) & 
verſus, & catera ludicra: curo tantùm & rogo guid werum eſt atque decens, & ſum omnis in bac: 


ANNOTATIONS. 


was a chapel ſacred to this God, and in all | 
places of public exerciſe a ſtatue of him 
with his club. Not gladiators only, but 
loldiere alſo, hene/td miſſione demiſſi, made 
this dedication to Herculcs. 

S From the area of the theatre. Extrema 
tottes exoret arena. The arena was properly 
the middle part or area of the theatre; 
and was ſo called, becauſe it uſed to be 
ſtrown with ſand to hinder the performers 
from ſlipping. It was alſo named cavea, 
as being conſiderably lower than the other 
parts, Sometimes the whole theatre went 
by theſe names. 

o Sourding in my ears. Au, is purgata. 

ne exprefjion uſed in the original ſignifies 

properly an ear well cleaned, that hears every 


thing diſtinctly. It is a way of ſpeaking 
taken from the Socratical philoſophy. 

7 Leſt flagging. Ilia ducat. Ducere ilia, 
to be out of breath, to be ſhort-winded, to 
blow and flag. 

8 Aim at what is true and conely. Theſe 
are the two things which ought chiefly to 
engage the ſtudy and application of men. 
The firſt depends upon that part of philo- 
ſcphy which conſiſts in ſpeculation and the 
knowledge of things; the other upon that 
which teaches the practice of virtue. This 
laſt is plainly the offspring of the other; 
for truth drives away vice, and implants 
virtue, as Plato admirably well expreſſes it 
in the ſixth Book of his Repulic, 5 
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always ready when wanted. But leſt perhaps you may aſk, und 
what leader, or in what ſect I inliſt : know, that blindly addig. 
ed** to the tenets of no maſter, I wander unreſtrained, whereys 

15 the tempeſt hurries me. Sometimes buſy and active, I plunge 
into the waves of public life **, a ſtrict adherer to virtue *?, an 
watchful guardian of her rights: at other times I inſenſibly figs 
into the precepts of Ariſtippus“, and endeavour to make thing 
ſuit my wiſhes, rather than ſuit myſelf to the circumſtances d 

20 things. As night ſeems long to the lover whoſe miſtreſs ha; 
deceived him, and the day to a labourer whoſe work is hire; 

as the year is tedious to pupils, under the hard tutorage of avari. 
cious mothers: in like manner do the times flow heavy and irk. 
ſome to me, while they retard my deſign and hopes of purſuing 

25 reſolutely what equally concerns rich and poor“; and what neg- 
lected will be equally hurtful to young and old. After ſo much 
time loſt, there remains only now the conſolation to govern my- 
ſelf by theſe maxims and elements of wiſdom. It is true, you 
are not able to reach with > agus eyes *5 as far as Lynceus; yet 
when they are fore you gladly apply ſome proper remedy : nor, 
30 though you deſpair to equal in ſtrength of limbs the invincibiz 
Glycon, are you leſs ſolicitous to guard your joints from the 
knotty gout. It is always in our power to arrive at a certain 
int of wiſdom, if we are not permitted to go farther. Doe: 

the heart boil with avarice, or reſtleſs deſires? there arc 
maxims 


ANNOTATIONS. 


9 I bring together and digeſt my treaſures, dict, who, vhen they enrolled, took an oath 
c. It is a vain and frivolous purſuit to] to their commander. It is in this laſt ſenſe 
Hunt after knowledge, when it influences that Horace uſes the word here, which idea 
not our actions, which is the main end of probably came from the duce of the pre- 
It. Horace underſtood better what he owed | ceding verſe. Theodorus Marcilius fancies 


himſelf; and if he was careful to lay in aj that the poet alludes to the cuſtom of phi- 


Kock of proviſions, it was that they might | loſophers, who exacted an oath of their 


be ſerviceable to him in time of need. 
But we ought not to paſs by, without no- 
tice, the terms he makes uſe of, condo & 
eam pono. He is not ſatisfied with ſaying, 
condo, I lay up, I bring together; for riches 
Heaped without order or regularity are no 
better than poverty: but adds, compono, 1 
A geſt them; I range my knowledge under 
diſtin heads, that I may know where to 
apply for it, when wanted, 

10 Blindly addicted to the tenets, &c. 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri. 
Addicti were thoſe, who having been caſt in 
any ſum, unleſs they gave ſurety to pay it 
in a little time, were brought by the plain- 
tiff before the prætor, who delivered him 
into his diſpoſal, to be committed to priſon, 
or otherwiſe ſecured, till ſatisfaction was 


diſciples, when they received them into 
their ſchools. But we have no reaſon to 
believe that this was the practice either 
among the Greeks or Romans, or it 1s not to 
be imagined, that Ariftophanes would have 
overlooked it in ridiculing Socrates. The 
conduct of Herace in this particular is juft, 
and what every wiſe man will ſtrive to imi- 
tate. He had learned from long experience 
the ſtrong and weak fide of each, and knew 
well how to make a right uſe of his know- 
ledge. 2. 

11 The waves of public life. Et merſor 
eivilibus undis. By civilil us undis, we gr to 
underſtand thoſe cares and engagements, 
which he ſpeaks of in the ſixth Satirc ot 
his ſecond Book. 

Aliena negotia centum 


made. Soldiers were alſo called ad- 
2 


Per catut, & circa ſaliun: atus. 
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(Condo & compono, que mox depromere poſſim. [onde & comone 755 
Ac ne forte roges, quo me duce, quo lare tuter: EP ROY 


b , X * mere. At ne forte ro- 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri, ges, quo duce, quo lara 


ud me cunque rapit tempeſtas, deferor hoſpes. 15 /e me: addiftus ju- 


— > 096 . rare in verba nullius 
Nunc agilis ho, & merſor civilibus undis, ug el deferor boſpes, 
virtutis veræ cuſtos, rigiduſque ſatelles: quocunqus tempeſt 
Nunc in Ariſtippi furtim præcepta relabor, rapit me. Nunc fo 


A 5 a apilis, & mer ſor undis 
Et mihi res, non me rebus, ſubmittere conor. crvilibur, caſtes, ſara- 
Ut nox longa, quibus mentitur amica, dieſque 20 |/efue rigidus were 


Longa® videtur opus debentibus ; ut piger annus i me relabor 

*11* 2 7 1 urtim in recefta 
Pupillis, quos dura premit cuſtodia matrum : Aviflippi, £ e 
Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora, quæ ſpem 


ſubmittere res mibi, nos 
Conſiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id, quod Þ"* es. U? vor vi- 


% . 1 ks 4 N p 
Equè pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus zxque; 25 etur longa iis, quibus 


8 . . : amica mentitur, d ef- 
AÆquè neglectum pueris ſenibuſque nocebit. que widetur longa ſer- 


Reſtat, ut his go me ipſe regam ſolerque elementis. 2 3 Pus; ut 
% 1 * 
Non poſſis oculo + quantum contendere Lynceus; A 


Eb - a f pupillis, quos dura c:ſ- 
Non tamen idcirco contemnas lippus inungt : todia watrum premit : 


Nec, quia deſperes invicti membra Glyconis, 30 fi 8 fan- 

A . . . A * aque 9. 
Nodosa corpus nolis prohibere chiragra. Ns ns 
Eft quodam prodire tenus, ſi non datur ultra, 


conſiliumgue agendi id 
1 . * 1: ? - [gnawiter, uod pra - 
Fervet avaritia, miſeroque Ine n | 1 — 12 957 
pauperibus, equ? locupletibus; neglectum que nocebit pueris ſenibuſpue. Reſtat, ut ego ifſe re- 
gam ſolerque me bis elementis. Nen peſſis contendere oculo quantim Lynceus ; tamen lippus non 
idcirco contemnas inungi: nec, quia 15 membra invicti Glyconis, nolis probibere corpus nedos8 
eiragrs. Ef} (licet) prodire tenus quodam, fi non datur ultra, Pectus fervet avaritid, miſc - 
rogue cupidine ? 


* Lenta, Beni. + oculos, 1d. 1 quadam, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 A ſtrict adberer to virtue. The mean- | 17th Epiſtle of this Book. By the precepts 
ing is, that he engaged in public affairs | of Ariſtippgus, we are here to underſtand the 
with an unſhaken virtue, and as a ſevere |doQtrine of Epicurus, which Horace had 
rigid Stoic. For the Stoics allowed their wiſe [always a great bias to. This is farther 
man to concern himſelf in the government | confirmed by a paſſage of Lucian, who ſays 
of the ſtate, yea, even exhorted him to it. |that Epicurys had been the diſciple of Mi- 
Quintilian : Hi nos ad adminiſtrationem rei- fippus 3 but he made ſeveral changes in his 
publice hortantur. Hence Cicero makes Cato] philotophy. 
ſay in his third Book De Finibus: Cim| "4 What equally concerns rich and per, 
autem ad tuendos conſervandoſque homines homi- Theſe two lines contain a true and well- 
nem natum eſſe videamus, conſentancum 2ft buic [judged praiſe of wiſdom : for as it is what. 
nature, ah, oa velit gerere & adminiſtrare | equally concerns rich and poor, and what 
rempublicam. As it is evident then, that [neglected is cqually hurtful to young and 
« men are born to defend and preſerve one fold; it naturally follows, that the ſtudy of 
© another, it is perfectly agreeable to the |it ought to be our firſt care, as being eſſen- 
« dictates of nature, that the wiſe man |tial to our happineſs. 
„ meddle in public affairs, and aim at| 5 You are not able to reach tvith ytur eyer. 
offices of the firſt rank. We have here what Horace calls the ele- 7 
13 Precepts of Ariſtippus. Ariſtippus was | ments of wiſdom. His reaſoning is the þ 
the founder of the Cyrenaic ſect, whoſe | moſt ſimple and natural in the world, and } 
philoſophy directed men to live for them- | obvious to every capacity. Lynceus was the : 
ſelves, to make the beſt uſe of every thing, | ſon of At harcus, and the firſt who diſcovered 
and ſeek pleaſure wherever it could be met | metals; whence he was ſaid to have eyes 
vith, His picture is drawn at large in the | that 
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maxims “ and ſayings to allay this fire, and carry off a great 
of the e W 1 ho inflamed with 0 5 pril 
there are undoubted remedies in philoſophy, which by being 
carefully read over and attended to will ſoften your anxieties, 
The envious, the wrathful, the fluggard, the drunkard, and 
1 of pleaſure; no man is ſo thoroughly wild and brutal 
ut he is capable of being tamed, provided he * lend a patient 
ear to inſtruction. Virtue begins in the forſaking of vice, and 
the firſt part of wiſdom is not to be a fool. Only obſerve with 
what labour of mind and body you ſtrive to — thoſe two 
evils, which of all others appear to you the moſt dreadful, a ſmall 
revenue, and a ſhameful repulſe. As an unwearied merchant you 
run to the fartheſt Indies, flying poverty through ſeas, through 
rocks, through fire: but refuſe to hear, or learn, or give credit 
to a wiſer friend, who ſtrives to draw off your attention fran 
what you ſo fooliſhly admire and long for. What wreſtler, ac- 
cuſtomed to contend only in villages and ſmall towns, would 
think light of being crowned at the great Olympic games, if 
fired by the hopes of obtaining the glorious prize, without dan- 
ger or oppoſition ? | 
Silver is leſs precious than gold **, and gold than virtue, 
O citizens, citizens, let wealth claim our et care; virtue 
comes in the next degree: this cry runs through Janus“ from 
one end to the other ; theſe maxims are ſung by young and old, 
carrying on their left arms?“ their counters — tables. You 
are a man, let us ſuppoſe, of courage, good morals, eloquence, 
and unſhaken fidelity; yet if but fix or ſeven thouſand ** ſeſterces 
are wanting to four hundred thouſand ; you are no more than a 
plebeian. But children in their little innocent diverſions fay 


much more wiſely, Do well, and you ſhall be a king. Let this be 


our ultimate reſort, and a wall of braſs to ſurround us; a con- 
ſcience unſtained, and a countenance that never changes from a 


ſenſe of crimes. | 
Tell 
ANNOTATIONS. 


that could ſee into the bowels of the earth. 
Gylcen was a philoſopher, who, by frequently 
engaging with wreſtlers, had acquired an 
incredible ſtrength of limbs. | 

16 There are maxims. This is taken word 
for word from the Hipfpolytus of Euripides. 
Bath the tragedian and our poet allude to 
the ſpells and enchantments made uſe of 
by the firſt phyſicians, who joined magic 
to medicine. For they thought the diſ- 


by them here, ſuch diſcourſes as were pro- 
per to ſettle and calm a troubled mind. 
17 Being crewned at the Olympic, &c. 
He tacitly compares the men, who expoſe 
themſelves to the greateſt dangers for light 
and inconſiderable rewards, to thoſe gladia- 
tors, who concended in the villages and 
ſmall towns for a ſordid maintenance : and 
the men, who, full of a noble ambiton, al 
pired to gain renown by virtuous actions, 


orders of the body came from the ſoul, as|to thoſe who combared at the Olympic 


a defluxion upon the eyes from the head. 
Hence where bodily remedies' were re- 
quired, they applied alſo remedies to the 
foul ; that is, veya & wocts, Herace means 


| 


games for a crown that raiſed them to ho- 
nors almoſt divine. The compar ſon Is 
both beautiful and juſt, Ceoronari Omnia 


the expreſſion uſed in the original, is in 
a imitatioa 
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Sunt verba & voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem — _ ud N 

1 5 eu poffis temre hun 

Poſſis, & magnam morbi deponere partem. 35 Te. 1 * 

Laudis amore tumes ? ſunt certa piacula, quæ te {| magnam purtem noi bi. 

Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. Tumes amore laudis f 

i 1 1 inoſi . ſunt certa piacula, que 
Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinoſus, amator; 


> : libelly lecto ter pure 
Nemo adeò fer us eſt, ut non miteſcer E poſſit, poterunt n 5 


Si modò culturæ patientem commodet aurem. 40 {nvidus, iracundus, 

Virtus eſt vitium fugere, & ſapientia prima oat gan 5 ye 7 
Stultitia caruiſſe. Vides, quæ maxima credis ferus, ut non felſit mi 
Eſſe mala, exiguum cenſum, turpemque repulſam, | *#ſcere, f mods commu- 


Quanto devites animi capitiſque labore. | 5 mage rage 
Impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, 45 fugere witium, & pri- 
Per mare pauperiem fugiens, per ſaxa, per ignes : ma ſatientia carve 
Ne cures ea, quæ ſtultè miraris & optas, / redis of mend ach rad 
Diſcere, & audire, & meliori credere non vis ? bas vie. ani cow. 
Quis, circum pagos & circum compita pugnax, ſum, turper.que repui- 


Magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cui ſpes, 50 Jam, fuante lalere 


5 2 , capitis animigue de- 
Cui fit conditio dulcis fine pulvere palm ? wites, Hp A 


Vilius argentum eſt auro“, virtutibus aurum. cator __ ad extres 
O cives, cives, quærenda pecunia primùm eſt; 8 1 
. 7 0 A, 
Virtus poſt nummos: hæc Janus ſummus ab imo er ſaxa, Fe ipres : 
Perdocet f; hæc recinunt juvenes dictata ſeneſ- wis diſcere, & au- 


que, 55 repair 
Lævo ſuſpenſi loculos tabulamque lacerto. en & fas # 
di || quadringentis ſex ſeptem millia deſunt t; Qui, qui pugnat cir- 
Eft animus tibi, ſunt mores, & *. lingua, fideſque; |" £48* - n 
Plebs eris. At pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt, . ad — 
di rectè facies, Hic murus aheneus eſto, 60 Pia, cui fir ſpes, cui 
Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. —_— 5 


tum eft vilius auro, aurum vilius wirtutibus. O cives, cives, pecunia eſt primùm | eng ; poff 
nummos wirtus 5: Janus ſummus ab imo perdocet bac juvenes ſeneſpue, ſuſpenſi loculos tabulam- 
que læ v lacerto, recinunt bæc dictata. Si ſex aut ſeptem millia deſunt quadringentis millibus; 
eſt tibi animus, ſunt mores, & lingua, fideſque ; tamen eris plebs. At pueri ludentes aiunt, Eris 
rex, fi facies rect. Eflo hic murus abeneus, conſcire nil ſibi, palleſcere nulld culps, 


Eſt auro argentum, Bent/. Þ prodocet, Id. || ſed, Id. I deſint, Id. * eſt, Id. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


imitation of the Greeks, who ſaid FxÞavZo0ai, 1 refer the reader for farther ſatisfaction 
'Onturix, for to be criwoncd at the Olympic|to the remark upon theſe lines of Sat. 3. 
games: where the word aha, certamina,| B- II. 
was always underſtood. | Poſtquam cmnis res mea Jarum 74 
WU Fur & leſs precious than gold, &c. Ad medium fi acta eft, aliena negotia curo. | 
That is what wiſdom dictates to us. O citi- | 2 Carrying on their left arms, | | 
ren, Cit/zens, is again the cry of worldly Lævo Juſpenſi loculos tabulan:que lacer to. 
fooliſh men. This verſe is exactly the ſame with the 
19 Runs through Janus, &c. Hæc Janus 74th of Sat. 6. Book I. to which we refer 
ſummus ab imo. There was in Rome a ſtreet |the reader. : 
inhabited chiefly by bankers, which was | 21 If but fix or ſever thouſard, &c, This 
called the ſtreet of the Fanus's, becauſe at | paſlage is eaſy enough of itſelf, but alittle 
each end of it was a ſtatute of that God. | obſcure aa to its connexion with 3 guns 
cfore, 
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Tell me then which is better of the two, the law of Roſcius 
or the ſong of children, which offers a kingdom to them thy 
do well; a fong ſo famous by the practice“ of the gallant Curi 
and Camilli? Can he be faid to adviſe you beſt, who urges 

65 you to purſue wealth, if poſſible, by juſt and fair means ; if not, 
in whatever manner you can, that you may ſee from the nearck 
benches the moving tragedies of Puppius **: or it is not rather 
he, who excites — encourages oy his example to oppoſe with 

70 bravery and reſolution the boldeſt attacks of fortune? But it 
the people of Rome ſhould take the fancy to aſk me, why as | 
walk in the ſame porticos with them, I do not alſo make the ſame 

| Judgments of things, and fly or purſue what they love or hate? 
I return the ſame anſwer, as did of old the cunning fox to the 

75 ſick lion: I am terrified at the footiteps, which all look towards 
you, but none the contrary way. You are a many-headed monſter: 
what then, or whom can I imitate ? Some defire nothing fo much 
as to farm part of the public revenues: others ſtrive by little 
preſents to curry favour with covetous widows, or rich old 
men, and if poſſible ſecure them in their traps : many increaſe 

80 their wealth by hidden uſury. It is after all nothing ſo ſtrange, 

that different men give into different purſuits : but can you ſhew 
me the perſon who continues an hour in the ſame mind ? If ſome 
great man happens ** to ſay; There is not in the world a ſpot 
which for beauty and pleaſantneſs can vie with Baiz : {traight- 
way the Lucrine lake and Tuſcan ſea feel the eager haſte of 2 

$5 new maſter: who, if taken with ſome ridiculous fancy of follow- 
ing an augury, will next day order his workmen to carry their 
tools and materials to Teanum. Is he married? nothing ap- 
pears ſo happy and comfortable as a ſingle life. Is he fingle ? 

he ſwears it is only well with married men. How is it poſlible to 

90 hold, but for a moment, this changeable Proteus? But how, will 

you 


ANNOTATIONS, 


"before. Horace is endeavouring to ſhew the | 23 By the practice, &c. Et maribus Cur, 
falſeneſs of that maxim, Virtus þoſt nummes. & decantata Camillis. This may either 
To do this he proves that they who enacted mean, that the Curii and Camilli ſung this 
the law, requiring ſuch an eſtate to qualify | ſong in their infancy, or that their aftet- 
for public offices, ſhewed leſs wiſdom ' practice gave a ſanction to it. The laſt “s 
than children in their little paſtimes, who more poetical, and has a better effect. The 
by a natural unbiaſſed impulſe beſto ved the perſons referred to, are M. Curius Dent«!.: 
chief command upon thoſe + who deſerved and M. Furius Camillus. The firſt triumphed 
well. According to the Roſcian law, one | over the Samnites, Sabines, and Lucanians 
that was worth four hundred thouſand the laſt ſaved Rome from the Gar!s. 
ſe&erces, might be taken intothe equeſtrian 24 Put piun. He was a tragic poet, 
ocder. Eight hundred thouſand was the | whoſe works are now loſt. He excelles 
eftate of a ſenator, which Auguſtus after- | chiefly in mcving the paſſions, 

Wards altered to twelve hundred thouſand, | 23 If ſome great man happens. The pet's 

the equeſtrian continuing the ſame. after enlarging upon the inconſiſtent aud 
22 Reſcius. Tribune of the commons, | variable humor of the people, gives her? 

Who enacted the above law. ö | | low! 
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Roſc ia, dic ſodes, melior lex *, an puerorum 0 Dic A an lex Ro- 
Nænia, quæ regnum rectè facientibus offert, ſcia meliory an nenia 


. . © = ans uerorum, que Mert 
Et maribus Curiis & decantata Camillis ? —— f Ee 


Iſne tibi melius ſuadet, qui ut rem facias; rem, 65 7, decantata & 


Si poſſis rectè; ſi non, quocunque modo rem, 1 e 
Ut propius ſpectes lacrymoſa poemata Pupp? : melids, qui ſuadet tt 
An qui fortunæ te reſponſare ſuperbæ | facias rem; rem, in- 
Liberum & erectum præſens hortatur & optat ? quam, / poſts reete 3 


ft nen, ut tacias rem 


Quod ſi me populus Romanus forte roget, cur 70 quocungue meds; ut 
Non, ut porticibus, ſic judiciis fruar iſdem, Jpeftes focmata lack y- aft 
Nec ſequar aut fugiam, quæ Uligy ipſe vel odit ; moja Pupfii propias: 10 


4 a an is, qui preſens hor- i 
Olim quod vulpes ægroto cauta leoni | ratur & optai te liber- thi 
Reſpondit, referam : Quia me veſtigia terrent um & _—_ reſporſ- || 
Omnia te adverſum ſpectantia, nulla retrorſum. 75 2797 * — I 
Bellua multorum es + capitum : nam quid ſequar, „ forts roget me, 1 
aut quem ? cur ut perticibus, fic 4 
Pars hominum geſtit conducere publica: ſunt qui | a 1 2 11 
Cruſtis & pomis viduas venentur avaras, fagiam, gue ipſe dili- 10 
Excipiantque ſenes, quos in vivaria mittant: git vel odit : referam 1 
Multis occulto creſcit res fœnore. Verùm o e bh 
7 ; 25 1 fes olim reſpordit æ- pp 
Eſto, aliis alios rebus ſtudiiſque tener) : grote leoni : Noi weſ= if 
idem eadem poſſunt horam durare probantes ? gie annia ¶petluniia (| 
Nullus in orbe ſinus Baiis prælucet amcenis, 2 i 
x: Barre 41 & ang) vero retrorſums ter- ol 
s xit es: lacus : mare entit amorem rent me. Bollua e: mil. | 
Feſtinantis her : cui ſi vitioſa libido 85 torum capitum : nam: | 
\ . "ls © 1 * 
Fecerit auſpicium, cras ferramenta Teanum een | 
. , 3 1 5 Pars bominum geſſti: | 
Tolletis fabri. Lectus genialis in aula eft ! corducere veRtigalia | 
Nil ait eſſe prius, melius nil cœlibe vita: \(publica: ſunt qui ge | 
Si non eſt, jurat bene ſolis eſſe maritis. py ee 1 
ns POM 47 5 
Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? [plans "tl onion In 
Quid pauper ? ride : mutat ccenacula lectos, [mirtart in wivarias res »1 


'creſct? inuſtis occulto 4 
. — . = oy 7 
fare, Veràm efto, alios teneri alis rebus fudiiſſue: an poſſunt idem durare heram probantes 1 


eadem ? Si dives diait; Nullus finus in orbe fritlucet amœ nis Baiis s lacus & mare ſentit amorem 6 

heri feſtinantis : cui ſi libido witigja fecerit auſpicium, cras fabri tolletis ferramenta Teanum. 9 
Lectus penialis eft in aula? ait nil eſſe priss, nil melius wita cœlibt: ji non oft, juyat eſſe bens 14 
maritis ſalis. Que fade tencam hunc Protea mutantim Vaicus ? Quid tacit fauper! ride: 3 
nutat cœnatula, lecte:; | j g 


* eſt, Bent. + eſt, 1d. 1 ride: nt mutat, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ſonie inftaiices of it. Baig, now Baia, is | flock to it; who again, vpor the moſt tri 
fill one of the moſt pleaſant (pots in Tub, Bing occaſion in the world, will change 
not far from . Let but a great nan their mind, and fix upon ſome other place; as | 
22mmend this, and immediately numbers Tauem, one of rhe fneſt cities in Campania. 35 
Vak. II. — * Ledg- f 
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you ſay, does the poor man behave? why even laugh: he 
changes his lodgings **, beds, baths, and barbers ; he grows 
impatient, and tires in his little hired bark as much as the great 
man, who fails in ſtate in a ſumptuous barge. 
If I happen to meet you with my hair unequally cut; pre. 
95 ſently you fall a laughing: if you ſee a tattered ſhirt “ under 
a ſmart new tunic, or my gown hanging too much on one fide, 
ſtill you laugh: but if my mind changes every moment; de- 
ſpiſes now what lately it was ſo fond of; and hunts after what but 
Juſt now it rejected; pulls down, and builds up, and is upon the 
whole a heap of contradictions ; changing ſquare for round, and 
100 round for ſquare: you look upon this as the current madneſs”, 
and never offer to laugh; nor think that I ſtand in need either 
of a phylician or guardian: you, I fay, who are my patron 
and protector, and cannot bear to fee ſo much as an ill-cut nail in 
your friend, whoſe- whole dependence and hopes are in vou. 
105 To conclude, the wiſe man has no ſuperior but Jupiter; he 
is rich, free, honorable, handſome, and in fine king of kings; 
always wonderfully healthful, unleſs when by ill luck he is troubled 
with phlegm ®*. | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


26 Ledgingss Cœnacula, properly che 28 Current madneſss Inſanire putas Ga- 
higheſt chambers of any houſe, thoſe im- nid. You think me ſeized with a macnets 

mediately under the roof; which at Rome, | common to all the world. 
as well as with us, were filled by the poorer | 29 To conclude, the wiſe man. He returns 
fort of people. | tohis ſubject, and inſtead ot troubling Ma- 
27 Shirt, Subucula was a kind of under- cenas with a long catalogue of reafon: 
veſtment, commonly of linen, which the tor leaving off his vain amuſements, and op- 
Remans wore below the twnice | plying to the ſtudy of virtue, he tells him in 
one 


— — — — 4 


| The KE x. 
MME CENAS was incellantly reproaching Horace, that he 
wrote nothing in the /yric way, and ſeemed to have quite laid 
aſide the compoſing of Odes. Horace in this Epiſtle excuſes him- 
ſelf to his patron, and tells him, that he was now arrived at that 
ſtage of life, which required a more ſerious ſtudy and employment. 
His Odes had already gained him a conſiderable reputation, and he 
was unwilling to riſk it by new adventures. He looks upon mo- 
rality and virtue as a ſtudy better fitting his years, and thence takes 
occaſion to expatiate upon the great advantages, which this ſtuch 
brings along with it. It calms the paſſions, quiets the mind, and 
frees men from innumerable anxieties. Amongſt other 3 
WRC 
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Balnea, tonſores; conducto navigio æquè balrea, terſeret; argu? 
Nauſeat ac locuples, quem ducit priva triremis. 2 
; 1 , : vigio ac locuples, quent 
Si curtatus * inzquali tonſore capillos priva triremis þ 29 
Occurri +, rides: ſi forte ſubucula pexæ 95 | Sioccurri curtatus ca- 
Trita ſubeſt tunicæ, vel {i toga diſſidet impar, 2 7 eo 
Rides : quid, mea cum pugnat ſententia fecum ? bucula ſabeſt pexæ tu- 
Quod petiit, ſpernit ; repetit quod nuper omiſit; |nice, wel {i toga diffi- 
Aftuat, & vitæ diſconvenit ordine toto; TE? _ 4 == 
Diruit, zdificat, mutat quadrata rotundis ? too pugrat fecum 5 
Infanire putas ſolennia me, neque rides ſpernit qued petit; re- 
Nec medici credis, nec curatoris egere 3 
5 5 eftuat, & d ſconvenit 

A prætore dati: rerum tutela mearum tete ordine vitæ; di- 
Cum ſis, & pravè ſectum ſtomacheris ob unguem |ruit, edificar, murat 
De te pendentis, te reſpicientis? amici. to 
df | fon (+ a putas me inſanire ſo- 

Ad ſummum, ſapiens uno minor eſt Jove, dives; |lernia, neque rides ; 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regumz tec credis me egere 
Præcipuè ſanus, niſi cum pituita moleſta eſt, 2 


dati d prætore: cùm 
fs, O Mzcenas, tutela mearum rerum, & flomacheris eb unguem prave ſectum amici pendentis 
de te, & reſpicienti: te unicum. Ad ſummm, ſapiens eft miner Jove uno, dives, liber, bo- 
roratus, pulcher, denique rex regum; ſanus præcipuè, niſi cam pituita gi moigſta. 


* curatus, PBentl, + occurro, 1d. t fuſpicentis; 1d* 


ANNOTATIONS: 


one word; that the wiſe man knows no health, when ſeized with a complication of 
ſuperior but Jupiter. diſorders. Horace, who though he em- 

30 Troubled with phlegm. The Stoics braced what was good in the Stoical philo- 
carried their.notions of their wiſe man to ſophy, yet could not give into their ridi- 
a ridiculous length, aſſerting that he was | culous paradoxes; concludes with a piece 
not ouly happy amidſt the greateſt tor- we raillery upon a notion fo contrary to 
ments, but that he even enjoyed a perfect | nature. 


4 "AS —_— 


The K ET. 


which oppoſe themſelves to our happineſs, he makes particular men- 
tion of two, avarice and ambition. He then proves that virtue de- 
ſerves our firſt care, as being what nature herſelf points out to be beſt. 
It is almoſt incredible how much morality, how many fine maxims 
are included in the ſhort compaſs .of this Epiſtle, and all of them 
placed in that happy point of view, as to force our affent at firſt 
hearing. Never was the cauſe of virtue in hands that knew 8 
how to make her appear amiable, or ſet her off with all thoſe ats 
tractive charms, that never fail to gain the hearts of the beholders. 

The time when this Epiſtle was written has not been determined 
by commentators : all however agree in this, that it was one of his 
lateſt works, 
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By a ſhort explication of the ſubject of each work, he ſheys 
Homer to have been an excellent philoſopher : then fol- 
low ſome precepts for the conduct of life. 


WII LE you, great Lollius“, diſtinguiſh yourſelf by your elo- 
- quence* at Rome, I have again read over at Prenefte? the 
writer of the Trojan war“; who teaches what is praiſe-worthy, 
what is baſe, what profitable, and what pernicious, better and 
with greater plainneſs than either Crantor or Chryſippus 3. If you 
are not too much taken up in matters of greater weight, attend 
5 a moment to the reaſons of my belief. The poem, in which 
we are told that the love of Paris for Helen engaged Greece in 
an obſtinate and tedious war againſt the Barbarians , gives a 
faithful picture of the fooliſh heats both of the kings and people. 
Antenor 7 adviſes to reſtore Helen, and put an end to the war, 
10 What anſwers Paris! He will never yield to purchaſe, at that 
price, the ſecurity of his realm, and happineſs of his ſubjects. 
Neſtor * bends all his thoughts to ſettle the differences between 
Agamemnon and Achilles: the firſt is blinded by love, but an un- 
governable wrath equally inflames both. The unhappy people 
15 always ſuffer for the faults of their leaders. In fine, both within 
and without the Trojan walls, nothing is to be ſeen but ſedition, 
fraud, villany, rage, and diſorder. | 
The Odyfley® on the other hand propoſes to our imitation, iu 
the character of Ulyſſes, an excellent model of virtue and viſ- 


dom: 


NON. 


t Loallius. One who made aconliderable q ſelves to the higheſt offices. In a free ſtate, 
figure at that time: he was conſul, had {luch as was that of Rome, where the oy 
the command of the army, and afterwards |preme direction of affairs belongs to tie 
was x1jpointed governor to Cain: Ceſar, the people, eloquence is the ſureſt road to pre- 
grandfon of Auge. But, with all thoſe | ferment. For this reaſon the Roman youth 
great qualities, which gained him the con- | made it their great ſtudy, and were at in 
fidence of his prince, and eſteem of his |crejbie pains to qualify themſelves fo as 

countrymen, he was one of the moſt cor- | make a figure in the public afllembl:£5s. 
rupt and vicious characters to be met with | 3 Pronefle, A city of Latim, upon? 
in any age, But he Knew well how tv diſ- {riſing ground, about eighteen miles tet 

tuiſe his faults; nor, till long after the | Rome. | 
death of our paet, did he appear in his | 4 The eoriter of the Treſan Ware Tir 
proper colors. war of Troy is not properly the ſubject ct 
z Diſtinguiſh yourſelf by your clo;aence. the Liad, but only the anger of Acb:.-1- 
„as 4 practice of citizens of the firſt But as Homer has found means to 1nicr- 
zrafty to frequent the bar, and plead the weave, in his poem, the chief ation: 
wlzs of patticular perſons. This was a performed during the ſiege, he may, *? 

D lar employment, and one of the pcin- ; fume ſenſe, be called ſcripror Bell. T roam 
„ „ eps by which they adyanced them- hey” Cranter, Chryſiyf pus. The 19 50 o 
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Homerum optimè philoſophatum docet, expofitione argumentorum 
utriuſque operis : cui ad vitam degenaam utiliſſima precepta 
ſubjicit. 


ORD 0. 9 
N belli ſcriptorem, maxime Lolli, — Lolli, 1 
Dum tu declamas Rome, Præneſte relegi; — 1. — nfo ö 
Qui, quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid P,efte ſeriprorem lt 
non, belli Trejani; qui dicit Mi 
 o% 1 - 3 22 J 14 
Pleniùs * ac meliùs Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. — it N rr 1 
R T f 1 k : fe, quid utile, guid 14 
Cur ita crediderim, niſi quid te detinet, audi. 5 nen, plenids & melits th 
Fabula, qua Paridis propter narratur amorem Ce & Crantere. . 
- Niſi quid te detinety 0 
Græcia Barbariæ lento colliſa duello, 3 if 
Stultorum regum & populorum continet zſtus. ta. Fabula, qudGre- 0 
Antenor cenſet belli præcidere cauſam. ia narratur coll iſa [ 


_ — 


: 10 5 . lento ducllo Barbariæ 
Quid f. Faris? Ut ſalvus regnet, vivatque beatus, 10er aner Parts 
Cogi poſſe negat. Neſtor componere lites dis, continet eftus flul- 
Inter Peleiden feſtinat & inter Atreiden : - fee repos pa 
Hunc amor, ira quidem communiter urit utrumque. |, Antenwr cenſce 


f A i N Se pracidere cauſam belli. bt 
Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 


3 
— . —— 
— * 


2 


— 
Pay 
_ — 


| Ruid Paris? Negat 4 

Seditione, dolis, ſcelere, atque libidine, & ira, 15 Ae cogi, ut 5 jj 
lliacos intra muros peccatur, & extra. | — 2 

= | . — us, Neſtor feſtinat | wy 

Rurſus || quid virtus, & quid ſapientia poſſit, EE tee hw 0 
Utile propoſuit nobis exemplar Ulyſſem: | Peleiden & inter A- | 


treiden : amor urit 
buncy ira quidem communiter urit utrumgue. Quicquid reges delirant, Achivi plectuntur. Et 
intra muros Iliacos, & extra, peccatur ſeditiane, dulis, ſeclere, atque libidine, & ird. Rurſus 


propyſuit nobis Ulyſſem utile et, quid virtus, & guid ſapientia flit: 
* Planiùs, Bentl. + quod, 1d. I rurſum, 1d. 


„ # 
have already given the hiſtory of upon the; © Baibarian;s, The word here fignifizs | 
datires; he was the ſucceflor of Zeno. no more than ſtrangers, and is meant of | 
Crantor, a celebrated Academic, and dif- the Phryp ai: : for the Greeks gave this 1 1 
ciple of Xenocrates, Cicero commends very name to all other nations buc their own. / 
much a ſhort treatiſe he had written De Horace gives here a ſhort view of the de— 
Lufu, Sed ego (ſays he in his piece Dez fign and moral of the Lad. [ 
Cinſolatione) Crantorem ſeguor, cujus legi bre- 7 Antenor. A Trqun chief, who adviſed 
dem illum . quidemy fed wer? aureum, Q, ut the reſtoring ot Helen, and putting an end. 

Panetio placuit, ad werbum ediſcendum, de to the war. His ſpeech may be ſeen at 

latu librum, gus ac univerſam doloris me- large in the 7th Book of the 1hed, | 
dicinam complexus t. As to myſelf, I 5 Neſtor. As he had mentioned on the | 
* incline to follow the opinion of Cranter, | fide of the Trans, a man of moderate and | 
M of whom I have read a treatiſe, ſmall wiſe counſels ; ſo, in like manner, he tales 
indeed, but of ineſtimable value, and, notice of one upon the fide of the Grerk:, 
f as Panætius judged, worthy to be en- who was at no lefs paing do heal the divi- 
5 urely got by heart, written upon the ſions among the leaders, ; ©» 
# lubje& of grief, in which he has col-|' 9 The Odyſſey. After ſpeaking to the I, 

: lected together the beſt rgmedies againſt | he gives ns the plan of the Odyſſey, which 

that paſſion. 177 
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great hero, who had the chief honor of ſubduing 
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Troy, travelled through many cities, narrowly obſerved that 
20 manners, and ſuſtained incredible hardſhips, while he was obliged 
to traverſe vaſt.ſeas, in returning to Ithaca with the con panicns 
of his victory, yet could never be overwhelmed in the waves f 


adverſity. 


ou have heard of the ſongs of the Sirens “, and 


philtres of Circe : had he with his fooliſh companions greedily 


25 


ſwallowed the draught, he muſt have become the ſlave of an 


infamous proſtitute ; or led the life of a dog or ſow, that delights 
in nothing but dirt and naſtineſs. | 

The bulk of men“ may there diſcover themſelves to be mere 
numbers, and born to eat and drink ; ſuitors of Penelope, rakes, 
or like the youth of the court of Alcinoiis **, who made pleaſure 


30 


and good cheer their chief 2 


noon, and quieting their cares“ 


who gloried in ſleeping till 
y the ſound of their harp. 


Thieves will riſe at midnight to cut men's throats : and 


wil not you awake, when 


your own ſafety requires it? It 


you refuſe to run when in full health, neceſſity will oblige you 


when dropſical: and unleſs 


35 


before day- break you call for 2 


book and a light; if you do not apply your mind to ſtudy and 


the purſuit of honeſt purpoſes ; love or envy will torture and 


keep you awake, Why are 


you ſo uneaſy to get rid of what 


hurts your eyes; and yet can delay for years to cure the diſ- 


orders of the mind ? 


he work is half finiſhed *4, if once well 


30 begun. Dare to be wiſe; begin: he that defers the hour of 
entering upon a gocd life, is like the ruſtic 5. in the fable, who 


being 


opt by a river waited till it ſhould have done flowing ; 


but it flows, and will continue to flow through all ages. 
We employ our cares in heaping up wealth, and ſeeking after 
a wife who may bleſs us with a numerous offspring; and our 


45 uncultivated woods are made arable by the plough. 


But 


ought not he who is bleſt ** with a ſufficient proviſion, to give 
over all purſuit of more? Neither houſes, nor lands, nor heaps 
of gold and ſilver, can fence the body againſt the attacks of a 


fever, or free the mind from anxiety and cares. 
30 health we can have no reliſh for the proviſions and enjoyments 


Without 


of 


ANNOTATIONS. 


our principal care, and that by their help 
we may be enabled to maſter the greateſt 
difficulties. 
10 Sangs of the Sirens, and jbiltres of 
Circe. What Horace refers to here, is re- 
lated at large in the twelfth Book of the 
22 | 
11 The bilk of men, &c. Nos numerus 
fumus, Numerus here is a word of con- 
tempt, and ſpoken of men as mere cy- 
phers, who ſerved no other end but to fill 
up places. 


. 


| 12 Youth of the court of Alcinti's. Fuven- 
tus Alcimi, The youth belonging to the 
court of Alcino's, king of the Pheaciani. 
They were remarkable for effeminacy 
and ſoftneſs. See the eighth Book of the 
Odylſey. 3 
Quicting their cares. Some read ad fre- 
pitum citbaræ ceſſantem ducere ſonmum. Ducert 
ceſſantem ſommum, muſt here ſignity ſomnun 
tardantem allicere. But Dacier, with a good 


deal of reaſon, conjectutes, that we ought 
= read ceſſatum ducere curam. Ceſſatun ducr / 
4 : g 


Qui domitor I rojz, multorum providus urbes 19 
Et mores hominum inſpexit; latumque per æquor, 
Dum ſibi, dum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera multa 
pertulit, adverſis rerum immerſabilis undis. 
Sirenum voces, & Circes pocula nöſti: 

Quæ ſi cum ſociis ſtultus cupiduſque bibiſſet, 

Sub domina meretrice fuiſſet turpis & excors; 235 
Vixiſſet canis immundus, vel amica luto ſus. 

Nos numerus ſumus, & fruges conſumere nati; 
Sponſi Penelopes, nebulones, Alcinoique 

In cute curanda plùs æquo operata juventus; 

Cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire dies, & 30 
Ad ſtrepitum citharez ceſſatum“ ducere curam +. 

Ut jugulent homines, ſurgunt de nocte latrones : 

Ut teipſum ſerves, non expergiſceris? Atqui 

Si noles ſanus, curres hydropicus : & ni 

Poſces ante diem librum cum lumine; fi non 35 
Intendes animum ſtudiis & rebus honeſtis; 

Invidia vel amore vigil torquebere. Nam cur, 
Que lædunt oculos}, feſtinas demere; ſi quid 

Eſt animum, differs curandi tempus in annum? 
Dimidium facti, qui cœpit, habet. Sapere aude; 40 
Incipe: vivendi rectè qui prorogat horam, 

Ruſticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 

Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis ævum. 
Quzritur argentum, pueriſque beata creandis 
Uxor; & incultz pacantur vomere ſilvæ. 45 
Quod ſatis eſt cui contingit, nihil amplius optet. 

Non domus, & fundus, non æris acervus & auri, 
Ægroto domini deduxit corpore febres, 

Non animo curas. Valeat poſſeſſor oportet, 

Si comportatis rebus benè cogitat uti. 50 


O labetur volubilis in cinne vim. 


anmo, Oportet ut poſſeſſor waleat, ſi cogitat uti bens rebus comportatis. 


ceſſantem, Bent. + ſomnum, 1d. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


followed this reading in the tranſlation, as is Like the ruſtic, 
the moſt natural and eaſy. wonderfully juſt, and 
14 The work is half finiſhed, & c. Men ſimple and natural. 
are naturally ſo flothtul, and meet with ſo 
many obſtacles from their paſſions in enter- 


| 
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(Qui domitor Trejæ 
iprovidus inſpexit urbes 
F mores multorum ho- 


minum; &, dum pa- 
rat reditum ſibi, dum- 
que ſciis, pertulit 
pride a pera per latum 
gur, immer ſabilis 
(non ſubmerſus) 
adwerſis undi: rerum. 
Ned. voces Sirenum, 
& pecuia Circe: : gu 
{ ftultus cvpiduſgue bi- 
et cum ſociis, Fuiſſer 
urpis & excors ſub 
merctrice doming; wig · 


' 


iet immundus canis, 


wel ſus amica luto. Nor 
jumus numeriis, & nati 


conſumere fruges; ſponſi 
Penclepes, nebulener, 
Juventuſgue Alcina, o- 
Perata plis aguo in 
curændd cute; cui fuit 


Fendi dormire in 


medios diet, & ceſſatum: 
ducere curam ad ftre- 
pitum citbaræ. La- 
trones ſurgunt de necte, 
ut jugulent bemincs : 
an non expergiſceris, 
ut ſerves teipſum ? At 
gut ſi noles currere ſa- 
nus, curres hydropicus: 
E ni poſees — cum 
lumine ante diem; fi 
non intendes animum 


Studiis & rebus boneſtis; 


vel invidia, Nam cur 
feſtinas demere que 
lædunt oculos ; very 
i quid i (angit) ani- 


mum, differs tempus curandi in annum & Qui cœ pit, babet dimidium facti. Aude ſapere ; in- 
cipe : qui pcrogat haram vidi rectè, is ut ruſticus expectat dum amnis defluat ; at ille labitur, 
- Argentum quaritur, uxorque beata creandis pueris ; & 
five incultæ pacantur vomere. Cui quad eft ſatis contingit, optet nihil amplizs. Non domus, 
& fundus, non acervus aris & auri, deduxit febres ægroto corpore domini, non deduxit curgs 


t oculum, Id. 


to lull aſleep, to ſoften and quiet. I have | the arduous taſk, the main difficulty is over. 


This compariſon is 
the image it preſents 
This was probably 


ſome fable well known at that time. 

16 But ought not he wh is bleſt, &. Qucd 
ing upon a courſe of virtue, that, when | ſatis eft cui. This is one of the plaineſt and 
once they have reſolved in good earneſt to] moſt obvious maxims of morality, and yet, 
let about encountering theſe, and W 8 of all others, the leaſt followed. Men, after 


Q 4 gaining 


vigil torguebere amore 
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of life. Where the mind is enſlaved to deſires or fears, there 
a houſe or fine eſtate gives the ſame pleaſure, as beautiful pic. 
tures to painful eyes, fomentations to one tortured with the 
out, or muſic to ears ſuffering under the torments of an ab- 
| Teſs. If the veſſel is not ſweet, whatever enters it muſt become 
55 ſour, Deſpiſe pleaſures : we pay too dear for them when they 
are purchaſed with pain. The covetous man is always in want: 
learn therefore to ſet bounds to your defires. The envious mar, 
pines at the proſperity of another. The Sicilian tyrants '? never 
deviſed a crueller torment than envy. The man that cannot mo- 
derate his anger, will repent giving way to the dictates of wrath 
60 and reſentment, when they urged him to a ſpeedy and barbarous 
revenge of his enemy. Anger is a ſhort madneſs: know how 
to maſter your rage, which, if not kept under, will make you its 
ſlave; hold it with a ſteady rein, and chain it down to the 
voice of reaſon. A ſkilful groom trains up the tender pliable 
65 horſe to follow the motions of his rider. A young hound, 
from the time he has been exerciſed to bark at . in a 
court- yard, eagerly ruſhes to the foreſt. Now, while you are 
young, and your mind pure and untainted, lend an ear to theſe 
. maxims; now give yourſelf up to be guided by the beſt maſters, 
A new veſſel retains long“ the ſavour of that, wherewith it was 
70 firſt ſeaſoned. But if you either lag behind®?, or outrun me; I 
will neither wait for you, nor ſtrive to oyertake you. | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


gaining what is ſufficient for their wants, 
are ſo far from ſitting down cuntented with 
it, that it only redoubles their purſuits 
after mbre. The poet, however, thews 
it to be the higheſt degree of folly, inaſ- 
much as the greateſt pofleflions 'avail no- 
ing to happineſs, without a mind duly 
regulated, and free from all immoderate 
paſſions, * We ſhould therefore firſt learn 
WW govern our own defires, and have ſuch 
command of them, that they may not be 
able to diſturb us in the enjoyment of what 
we may come at with eaſe. FA 

17 The Stcilian tyrants: Sicily, of all 
countries in the worjd, has been the moſt 
remarkable for tyrants; each city had one: 
they were no leſs noted for their cruelty 


than number; Horace, doubtleſs, here al- 
ludes to the famous braſen bull, invented 
by Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum. Wretches 
doomed to execution were incloſed therein, 
and a fire put under it. It was made in 
fuch a manner, that the cries of the crimi- 
nals, who expired in inexpreſſible tortures, 

reſembled exactly the roaring of a bull. 
18 A new weſſel retains long. Horace 
reſumes here the metaphor of a veſle], 
to which he had compared the foul in 
the 54th verſe. If the foul is early tinc- 
tured with good principles, it will retzin 
them long, and even be able to defend 
itſelf againſt an inroad of corruption. 
It is for this reaſon, that the education 
of youth has been looked upon by a! 
a ho | WIC 


The Ker. 
#{ ORACE, having retired for ſome time into the country, had 


© taken the opportunity of that folitude, to read over Hamer wit" 


« pat ticular attention, and, writing to his friend Lollius at Rome, ſends 


III. 
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Qui cupit aut metuit, juvat illum fic domus & res, ui cupit aut metuity 

; : bulæ. f od * domus & res fic juvat 
Ut lippum pictz tabulz, fomenta podagram *, 7 
Auriculas citharæ collecta ſorde dolentes. 


7 fomenta po- 
dincerum eſt niſi vas, quodcunque infundis, aceſcit. |4agram, citbare auri. 


culas dolentes collect 

Sperne voluptates: nocet empta dolore voluptas. 55 . Nik was fo- 
Semper avarus eget certum voto pete finem. cerum g, quodcungue 
Invidus alterius macreſcit rebus opimis. js vs, gut; re 
+ 4% 4 . . . . hates: Viluptas 
Invidia Siculi non invenere tyrann i ends heh ſee hoy 
Majus tormentum. Qui non moderabitur iræ, warus eget ſemper : pete 


Infetum volet eſſe, dolor quod ſuaſerit & mens, 60 ce voto, In. 
| ; K . . vidus alterius macreſcit 
Dum poenas odio per vim feſtinat inulto. r dee 5 
Ira furor brevis eſt: animum rege, qui, niſi paret, ryranni non invenere 


Imperat: hunc frænis, hunc tu compeſce catena. fermentum majus invi- 


.* 2 : : . did. Qui non modera- 
Fingit equum tenera docilem cervice magiſter bites bers ode ue 
Ire viam quam monſtrat + eques.. V enaticus, ex quo ee inſ:&um, gud d 
Tempore cervinam pellem latravit in aula, 66 ” & mens 7 

"LANE. . . . dum per vim feſtinat 
Militat in ſylvis catulus. Nunc adbibe puro parnredl ineber Ta 
Pectore verba, puer; nunc te melioribus Offer. eft brevis furor : rege 
Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens, fervabit odorem animum, gut imperaty 


Teſta diu. Quod fi ceſſas, aut ſtrenuus anteis; 70 2 aha 
Nec tardum opperior, nec præcedentibus inſto. tend. Magiſter fingit 

? equum docilem tencrd 
crvice ire viam quam eques monſtrat. Catulus venaticus, ex quo tempore latravit pellem cervinam 
in aula, militat in fylviss O puer, adbibe nunc ce Shure Peclore ; offer te nunc melioribus. 
Tefta recent din ſervabit odorem, quo eſt ſemel imbuta. Qudd fi ceſſas, aut ſtrenuus anteis; rec 
o1perior turdum, nec inſlo pracedentibus. | 


* podagrum, Bent. + monſtret, 1d, 
ANNOTATIONS. 


viſe legiſlators, as 3 thing deſerving their you either ſtay behind, or proceed with 
articular care. Lycurgus, in his eſta- greater haſte, I'Il neither wait for you, nv: 
blihment at Spartg, was ſcrupulouſly exact ſtrive to overtake you: This ſeem: at 
in this article, and the Remans, in the firſt to be only a piece of raillery ; but, . 
more ancient and better times of the repub- | the ſame time, includes one of the fing tt. 
ſic, were no leſs attentive to it, from a precepts of morality. Such as are once in, 
ſenſe of its importance and neceflity. The a good way, cught to hold on without re- 
reader may ſee further, what we have gard to others; for to wait for thole be- 


ſud on theſe lines, B. 1. S. 3. hind is a mark of ſlowneſs, and to beur tor 
At ros wirtutes ipſas invertimus, otque | eagerly upon thoſe before us denotes envy. 
Sincerum Cupintus vas incriſtares It 13 a fine reflection of Marcus Aten 


19 But if you lag bchind. Ihe poet here The ferfectian of manncrs conſiſts in being ne: 
tells Lollivs ; If vou will walk with me in ther to forward, nor tos indulent. For wil- 
the paths of wiſdom, we ſhall advance dom avoids extremes, and 1s to be found 
equally, and make the ſame progreſs; but if only in a due medium between thele. 


_—— 


— — 
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The K=r. | 
him his remarks upon that poet, and an explication of what he took 
to be the main deſign of his two fables. He finds that the works 
of this admirable poet are one continued leſſon of wiſdom and vir- 
tue, and that he gives the ſtrongeſt picture of the miſeries of vice, 2 
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The KR x. 


the fatal conſequences of ungoverned paſſion. From thence he take; 
occaſion to launch forth in praiſe of wiſdom and moderation; and 
ſhews that to be really happy, we muſt learn to have the command 
of ourſelves, The paſſions are headſtrong, unwilling to liſten to ad. 
vice, and always puſh us on to extremities. To yield to them, is to 
engage in a ſeries of raſh and inconſiderate ſteps, and create matte: 
ot deep regret to ourſelves in time to come. A preſent gratification 


thus 


EPISTLE III. 


To Jurivs FLorvus, 


He inquires of ſeveral things he wanted to know ; and 


concludes by adviſing him to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and 
agreement with his brother. 


ULIUS FLORUS , I defire much to know, in what part 

of the world Tiberius * is at preſent with his army: whether in 
Thrace, and on the borders of the Hebrus * bound with chains of 
ice, or near the ſtraits * that ſtorm between the neighbouring 
towers, or is he detained among the fertile plains and delicious 

5 hills of Aſia? What projects have the ſtudious tribe 5 in hand?! 
ſhould alſo be fond to hear; who has undertaken to write the mighty 
acts of Auguſtus ? or tranſmit his wars and treaties of peace to 
ſucceeding ages? What is Titius © upon, whoſe praiſe will ſoon 
be in every Roman's mouth; who boldly diſdaining the lakes and 
10 common brooks, is not afraid to drink of the Pindaric ſtream ? 
Is he well? Does hz ſometimes think of me? Favored by the 


uſes, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Julius Florus. This is the ſame as he} 3 Hebrus, A river of Thrace, which 
to whom he addreſſes the ſecond Epiſtle | coyntry is almoſt always covered with ſnow 
of Book II. and whom he there calls the|and ice; and this river, in particular, 13 
faithful friend of Nero; whence we may con- remarkable for being often frozen up. 
clude, that he was a man of conſideration | Hence Horace, Book I. Ode 25, calls :: 


at court. the companion of winter. 

> Tiberius. Claudius Auguſti privignus. Aridas frondes hiemis ſadali 
Claudit's Tiberius Nero, the fon of Tiberius Dedicet Hebro. ; 
Nero and Livia, who was afterwards mar-| 4 Straits.” This is meant of the Ha 


ried to Auguſtus. Tiberius was, at this time, | /eſpont, on the borders of which are the 
gone into the Eaſt with a powerful army; two caſtles, Seſfos on the fide of Eur" 
and as that expedition was made with great| and Abydos on the fide of Aſia; ſo fam: 
diſpatch, it was not ſometimes known at for the loves of Hero and Leander. They 
Rome where the army was. are 
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thus obtained is a dear purchaſe, and what no wiſe man will covet. 
The whole Epiſtle is almoſt, if not altogether, beyond example, full 
of morality and good ſenſe, and a complete leſſon of prudence and 
moderation. One is at a loſs which to admire moſt, the diſcernin 
candid critic, or the ſincere honeſt man. Horace was remarkable 
for both. We farther meet with a great many uſeful inſtructions, as 
to reading with profit the beſt poets, and above all, Homer. | 
Sanaden fixes the date of it to the 725, or 726th year of the city. 


L_— 


EIiS8TOL& Bt 


Ad Julluu FLoORUM. 


De variis rebus agit ; hortaturque ad ſapientiæ ſtudium, & cum 
fratre concordiam. 
| o RDO. 


JULI Flore, quibus terrarum militet oris 
Claudius Auguſti privignus, ſcire laboro. 
Thracane vos, Hebruſque nivali compede vinctus, 
An freta vicinas inter currentia turres *, 

An pingues Aſiæ campi colleſque morantur? 5 
Quid ſtudioſa cohors operum ſtruit? Hæc quoque 
curo; 

Quis ſibi res geſtas Auguſti ſcribere ſumit? 

Bella quis & paces longum diffundit in ævum? 

Quid Titius, Romana brevi venturus in ora; 
Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit hauſtus, 10 
Faſtidire lacus & rivos auſus apertos ? 

Ut valet ? Ut meminit noſtri ? Fidibuſne Latinis 


Latinis ? 


* Terras, Bentl. + hoc, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


nelles. 


laborieſa Druſi legio, in qua cobors erat præ- |of Auguſtus, &c.? 
toria de familia Neronum, qui litrarum erant 
amantet, But this is a conjecture without 


ULI Flere, labore 
ſcire, quibus oris 
terrarum Claudius fri- 
vignus Auguſti militet: 
Thracane tellus, He- 
bruſque vinctus nivali 
compede, an freta cur- 
rentia inter vicinas 
turres, an pingues campi 
colleſgue Aſia morantur 
vos Quid operum co- 
bors ftudioſa ſtruit? 


Cure bac quoque ; quis 


| ſumit ibi ſeribere res 


geftas Auguſti? Quis 
d fundit Fella & paces 


in longum &vum? Quid 
Titius facit, venturus 


brew) in era Romana; qui auſus faſtidire lacus & riwos apertos, non expalluit hauſtus Pindarici 
famis ? Ut valet? U: . neftri ? Studetne, Muſa auſpice, aptare Thebanes modos fidibus 


raits of the Darda- | foundation. How comes the legion of 
— oO * 4 pro to be in the army of Tiberius ? 
$ Studiors tribe. Studioſa cohors. The The pretorian cohort were properly the 
old ſcholiaſt tells us, that this is meant of |life-guards of the emperor z whereas Horace 
the pretorian cohort, of the legion of Dru- ſis ſpeaking here of the men of letters, 
ſus, which was wholly made up of ſuch as |as is evident from what follows. Who 
| were of the family of the Neros. Literata, |undertakes, ſays he, to write the hiſtory 


6 Tits. Dgcier thinks this to be the 


ſame 
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Muſes, is he employed in fitting the Theban meaſures” to the Ro. 
man lyre? Or does he rage and ſwell* in the pompous tragic 
train? How is Celſus ? employed? ſo often admoniſhed, and ſtil 
to be admoniſhed, that he ſeek wealth of his own, and forbear to 
pilfer the writings in the library of Palatine Apollo ** : leſt, if 
at any time the tribe of birds come each to demand his own 
feathers, this jackdaw diveſted of her borrowed plumes be- 
come the jeſt of all the world. And you, what are you upon ? 
What thyme do you flutter round like the nimble bee? Yau 
have a fine genius, well formed and cultivated. Whether you try 
your ſtrength in pleading of cauſes, or give advice in matters of 
right and property, or amuſe yourſelf in the more pleaſing taſks 
of poetry; you are ſtill ſure to carry off the ivy-crown. Could 
you with all theſe advantages renounce ſuch purſuits as ſerve 
only to inflame your cares, you would advance as far as celeſtial 


wiſdom could lead you. This is the great work, this the ſtudy, 


30 


5 


which we all high and low ought to ſet our hearts upon, if 
we would live dear to ourſelves, or our country. You ought al. 
ſo to write me word, whether you have {till that concern for Mu- 
natius , which becomes you; or if the old difference has been 
ſo ill made up, as frequently to be breaking out afreſh ? But whe- 
ther heat of blood, or want of experience inflames two youths, 
both headſtrong and impatient of reſtraint ; wherever you are, 
doubly blamable for breaking ſo ſtrict an union“, I feed a young 
heifer which I have vowed to ſacrifice at your return. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ſame with Seftinius Titivs, who wrote ſe- 
veral tragedies and lyric poems, 

7 Theban meaſures. That is, the mea- 
ſures of Pindar, who was of Thebes, Herace 
does nat mean to aſk whether he tranſlated 
Pindar, but whether he wrote lyric poems 
n imitation of Pindar. 

Rage and ſwell, &c. An tragica deſæ- 
«i 7 ampullatur in arte! Amt ulla is proper- 
a phiai, or hollow glaſs veflel. Hence 
the Roman: transferred the word to ſignify 
thoſe bubbles which are made of water im- 


| 


pregnated with ſoap, by blowing in a pipe; 
becauſe they, in ſome meaſure, reſemble 
the above-named phials : and, as theie 
bubbles are blown up as much as poſſible, 
and full of wind, we may ſuppoſe they ap- 
plied the word to tragedy, becauſe it was 
written in a pompous ſwelling ſtrain ; and 
that oratio ampullata is the ſame as 6a't 
tumida, vel . as in the Art of Poetry, 

Prayicit ampullas : | 
To which we refer the reader for 2 furtker 
explication of the word. 


4 _ : 
9 of b/w 
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1 


N the year of the city 731, Tiberius was ſent at the head of an 
army into Dalmatia. Fulius Florus, to whom this Epiſtle is ad- 
grefied, was in his train. He continued viſiting and regulating the 


Pro- 
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Thebanos aptare modos ſtudet, auſpice Musa ? 

An tragica deſœvit & ampullatur in arte ? 

Quid mihi Celſus agit ? monitus, multümque mo- 
nendus, | 15 

privatas pt quærat opes, & tangere vitet 

Scripta Palatinus quæcunque recepit Apollo: 

Ne, fi forte ſuas repetitum venerit olim 

Grex avium plumas, moveat cornicula riſum 

Furtivis nudata coloribus. Ipſe quid audes? 20 

Que circumvolitas agilis thyma ? Non tibi parvum 

Ingenium, non ingultum eſt, nec * turpiter hirtum. 

deu linguam cauſis acuis, ſeu civica jura 

Reſpondere paras, ſeu condis amabile carmen; 

Prima feres hederæ victricis præmia. Quod ft 25 

Frigida curarum fomenta relinquere poſſes, 

Quo te cceleſtis ſapientia duceret, ires. 

Hoc opus, hoc ſtudium parvi properemus & ampli, 

di patrize volumus, ſi nobis vivere cari. 


Debes hoc etiam reſcribere, ſi tibi curæ +, 30 


Quantz conveniat, Munatius; an male ſarta 

Gratia nequicquam coit, & reſcinditur ? At , vos 
deu calidus ſanguis, ſeu rerum inſcitia vexat, 
Indomità cervice feros; ubicunque locorum 
Vivitis, indigni fraternum rumpere fœdus, 35 


D . - 
Paſcitur in veſtrum reditum votiva juvenca. 


An potids deſæ vit & 
amtullatur in tragica 
arte Quid Celſus agit 
,mibi ® monitus, mul- 
tumgue monendus, ut 
querat opes Privatesy 
oF witer tangere que = 
cungue ſcritta Apollo 


Paiatinu: recepit : Neg 


i forte grex avium olim 


denerit repetitum ſuas 
Flumas, cornicula nu- 
data furtivis coloribus 
| moveat riſum. Quid 
tu ipſe audes * Y:.@ 


thyma agilis circumvo · 


litas ? Non eſt tibi in- 


genium parvum, nom 
incultum, nec turfiter 
birtum, Seu acuis lin- 
guam cauſis, ſeu faras 
reſpondere civica jura, 
ſeu candit carmen ama - 
bile; feres prima fræ- 
mia victricis bederæ. 
Qudd fi paſſes relinguere 
| frigida fomenta cura- 
rum, wes guy ſapientia 
cœleſtis duceret te. 
Parvi & ampli pro- 
peremus hoc opus, hoc 
ſtudium, fi wolumus 
Viere cari patriey ft 
cari his. Debes e- 


tum reſcribere hoc, , Munatius eſt tibi tantæ cure, cnante conveniat eum eſſe ibi; vel a 
gratis male ſarta niquic quam coit, & reſcinditur? At jeu cal:dus ſanguis, jeu inſcitta rerun: 
wexat 198, feros indomitu ceruice 53 ubicunque lacorum vos, indignt rumpere fratornum feeds: , 
ulis, vativa jrwvenca paſcitut mihi in veſtrum reditum, . 


* &, Bent. + ett, Id. f ac, II. 
ANNOTATION S. 


? Celſus. Celſus Al inovarus, the ſecre from this, ii bore each other a grudge. 
* of Tiberius, as appears from the eighth {| 12 Ss fte an wn. Fraternum rumpere 
ryiſtle, edis. Dacter thinks, that Florus and Ma- 

10 Palatire Apollo, Auguſtus had built a] natius were brothers by the mother's tide z 
ubrary upon the Palatine hill, where was | and tees no reaton, from the difference of 
the temple of Ajcilo Palatirus. names, why they might not alſo be bro- 

it Munatizs, This is doubtleſs the fon | thers by the father's fide, as well as Mure— 
of that Munatius Plancus to whom he ad- na and Precuiciu:. But Sanadrn makes then. 
ateſtes the ſeventh Ode of the firft Book. | of entirely different families; and 1ave, 
The difference between him and Florus re- | the exprefiion here means no more, than 
ted, probably, th ſome domeſtic concern, | that they had formerly loved one another 
They had been reconciled, but, as appears i as brothers« 


1 


The K Ex. 


vrovinces till the year 7 34; when he received orders from Augustus 
0 march to Armenia, and replace Tigranes. It is at this time that 
Horace verites to Flarus, as if to inquire news concerning the army: 

| | bit 
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The K ty. 
but the true deſign was, to make him ſenſible how prejudicial to him 
his ambition and avarice were, which he does in the fceſt and moſt 
friendly manner imaginable, in theſe lines, 5 

Duid ſi frigida curarum, &c. 7 


4 


. 


To ALB1Uus 


Tit ett. 


He makes honorable mention of his endowments, and 
adviſes him to make the beſt of a ſhort life. 


DEAR Albius*, thou impartial judge of my performances, 
how ſhall I ſay you employ yourſelf in your rural retreat“ 

In writing more numerous volumes than did ever Caſſius of Par- 
ma *; or wandering ſilently in the healthful woods, and attend- 

5 ing to the duties that become a wiſe and good man? You are no 


mere carcaſe without a ſoul. 


The Gods have given you beauty, 


they have given you riches, and the art to enjoy them. What 
can a tender nurſe wiſh more for her darling care, than to be wiſe, 
and to expreſs his thoughts with elegance ; to have eſteem, repu- 

10 tation, and a vigorous health; clean food, and money ſufficient for 


all his wants ? 


Imagine every day to be 5 the laft* of a life ſurrounded with 


hopes, cares, anger, and fear. 
pectedly, will be ſo much the more grateful, 


'The hours, that come uncx- 
When you have a 


I5 mind to laugh at one of Epicurus's herd, you may viſit me, whom 
you will find plump, ſmooth, and in good condition, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


T Albiuss Albius Tibullus, a Roman 
knight of the Abian family, which was of 
conſular dignity. He was a conſiderable 
poet of that age, ſome of whoſe works are 
yet preſerved. 

2 Performances. Sermones, the word uſed 
in the original, is a general term, that in- 
cludes both his Satires and Epiſtles. 

3 Rural retreat. Regione Pedand. Pe- 
dum was a ſmall town of Latizm, between 
Præneſte and Tiacli. Near to this Tibullus 
had a country -ſeat. 

+ Caſſius of Parma. This Caſſius was a 
verſiifier rather than a poet, who, valuing 
himſelf more upon the number than good- 
neſs of his pieces, boaſted, that he had a 
fertility of genius ſuperior to any cf his 
time. AS Tiballus was of a very different 


character, this of Horace is to be taken 43 
a piece of pleaſant raillery. 

S Imagine every day to be, &c. Upon 
the right underſtanding of this verſe, ac. 
cording to Dacier, depends that of the whole 
Epiſtle : for from it one may learn what 
was the ſituation of Tibullus at this time, 
and the reaſon of the poet's writing t9 
him. He had, after conſuming the bei 
part of his eſtate, retired into the count), 
to avoid the importunity of his creditor: 
and ſquander away what remained. A mm 
in this condition, we may eaſily ſuppoſe, 
wculd be full of chagrin, fears and ankle. 
ties. He has given us his picture him- 
ſelf in the panegyric upon Maſſala; where, 
after fpeaking of the great riches he had 
formerly poſſeſſed, he adds: 


7 . 
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Inn | 
and to adviſe him to live in good friendſhip with Munatius, and not 
break an union, which had formerly been fo ſtrong, and ought to 


I 


— 


Non tu corpus eras ſine pectore. 
Di tibi divitias dederant, artemque 


fercum de grege Epicuri. 
Y K 4 * Qui, Bentl. 


Nunc deſiderium ſupereſt; nam cura novatur, 
Rum memor anteactos ſemper dolor admonet 


| annos. . 
Sed licet aſperiora cadant, ſpolierque re- 
liftis, &C. 


* There only now remains the regret of 
* what I have loſt; for my chagrin is 
daily renewed; and mindful grief ceaſes 
not to ſet before my eyes the years al- 
ready paſt, But although I am ſtill 
* threatened with greater calamities, and 
in danger of being deſpoiled of what ill 
remains, &c.” In ſuch a caſe what bet- 
ter advice could Horace give, than that con- 
tained in theſe few lines? It was the ſureſt 
way to baniſh from his breaſt tormenting 


care, and to arrive at a calm and equal tem- 
per. 


© Every day to be the laſt, This was the 


A LBI, noſtrorum ſermonum candide judex, | 
Quid nunc te dicam facere in regione Pedana ? 

Seribere quod Caſsi Parmenſis opuſcula vincat 

An tacitum filvas inter reptare ſalubres, nfF An dh 

Curantem quicquid dignum ſapiente bonoque eſt? 5 te ſcribers quod wincat 


Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno, 
Quam * ſaper e, & fari ut poſſit quæ ſentiat; utque bonogue ? Non eras tu 
Gratia, fama, valetudo contingat abunde, I © | corpus ſine peFtore, Dit 
Et mundus || victus, non deficiente crumena ? 
Inter ſpem curamque, timores inter & iras, 
Omnem crede diem tibi diluxiſſe ſupremum. 

Grata ſuperveniet, quæ non ſperabitur hora. 

Me pinguem & nitidum bene curata cute viſes, 
Cam ridere voles Epicuri de grege porcum. 16 |/entiat 3 ee gratia, 


r 
Ad AlBiuM TiIBULLUM. 
Dotes ejus prædicat, & ad vitam mortis memorem hortatur. 


QO KD 0, 

Albi, judex can- 
dide n:ftrorum fer - 
menum, guid dicam te 
nunc facere in regione 
Pedana ? An dicam 


A »y +» „ cula Caſſii Pa- 
Di tibi formam, nene; an racirum 
fruendi. ref tare inter ſalubres 
Lo ſalwas, curantem guic- 


quid dig num eſt ſapients 


dederant tibi formam, 
Diu dederant tibi di- 
vitias, artemgue fru- 
endi. Quid nutricula 
wvoveat majus dulci a- 
lumno, quam ſapere, 


& ut peſſit fart quæ 


fama, valetudo contigat 


abundè, & victus mundus, crumend non deficiente? Quoniam autem vivimus inter ſpem cu- 
ramque, inter timores & iras, crede omnem diem diluxiſſe ſupremum tibi. Hora, que non ſpe- 
rabitur, ſuperveniet grata. Viſes me pinguem & nitidum cute bene curatd, cim woles ridere 


domus &, 1d, 


ANNOTATION S. 


maxim of the Epicureans. Seneca, explain- 
ing that ſaying of Heraclitus, Unus dies par 
omni eſt, ſays, Epiſt. 12. In ſomnum ituri, 
leti hilareſque dicamus, Vixi, & quem dederat 
curſum 2 peregi. Craſtinum ſs adjecerit 
Deus, leti recipiamus. Ille beatiſſimus & ſe- 
curus eft ſui peſſeſſor, qui craſtinum ſine folicitu- 
dine epectat. Quiſquis dixit, Vixi, quotid.e 
ad lucrum ſurgit, ©* When we go to ſleep, 
« let us calmly ſay, I have lived and 
© finiſhed the courſe allotted me by fate. 
«© If Heaven adds another day to our life, 
«© let us receive it with joy. He only 
«« is truly happy, and calmly poſſeſſes 
c himſelf, who expects to-morrow with- 
© out anxiety, Whoever can ſay, when 
«© he goes to ſleep, 1 have lived, enjoys 
„% the following day as ſo much pure 
% gain.“ 1 Upon 
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| TBULLUS was a Roman knight of an ancient family, and: 
conſiderable eſtate. He was remarkable for the gracefuinek d 

his perſon, had a fine wit, and elegant taſte, but, withal, was in. 
" moderately profuſe and expenſive in his manner of living. By this 
| means he ſoon ſquandered away his paternal eſtate, and was oblige 

1 to retire into the country, to avoid the importunity and perſecution 
of his creditors. Harace, who knew that he labored under a grezt 
deal 


EPISTLE: . 
To Togu Arus. 


He invites him to a frugal but cheerful ſupper. 


II you can reſolve to lie with me upon a homely bed, or be 
ſatisſied to ſup upon a ſmall plate of herbs, I ſhall expect you, 
Torquatus?, in the evening about ſunſet. You ſhall drink of wine 
that was ſealed up in the Bond conſulſhip of "Taurus , the juice 

5 of the grapes between the marſhes of Minturnz + and the 
craggy cliffs of Sinueſſa. If yours at home is better, make me 
your gueſt 5; or anſwer my 27 My houſe is in the beſt order, 
and every thing ready for your reception. Lay aſide, for a time, 
your uncertain hopes, and unwearied ſtruggles after wealth, ans 
* off to another day the cauſe of Moſchus . To- morrov is the 


eaſt of Cæſar's nativity”, when it is allowable to indulge flee 
and 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Upon a homely bed. Si potes archaicis. | of obſcure birth, who yet, by his merit and 
* Le&t archaici, as Dacier obſerves, are pro- | the favor of Aug: ftus, roſe to the highe!t 
perly old-faſhioned beds, ſuch as were in |dignities of the tate. He overcame Lepidzty 
uſe among the ancient Remans, enriched |triumphed over Africa, was governor 0! 
neither with gold nor filver, as were the | Rome and Italy, and twice conſul : frit 
latter inventions of luxury, The word is |with Agrit;a, in the year of the city 715, 
of Greek derivation, and uſed in the ſame and again with Auguſtus in 727. Dacttr 
ſerie by Dionyſius of Halicarraſſis. {thinks this Epiſtle was written the year 
2 To,quatus. This probably is the ſame | following, and that Horace intends a piece 
to whom he addrefies che Ode, Diffugere | of raillery in it. Torguatzs might, poſfibh, 
river. As to any thing 1arther about him, | expect that Horace would regale him wiil 
commentators are wholly at a lots. Some Lond old wine; but the poet tells him he 
take him to be the grandton of that Lcivs | had no better than that of one year. 
Manlius Torquatz/s, who was conſul when| 4 Minturna. Horace here, in a pleaſan' 
Horace was born. | way, acquaints Torguatus, that he had 2 
3 In the ſecond cenſalſbip of Taurrs. In other wine than whar grew in the 10:40 1 
the original iterum Taue, that is Tauro fre- | territories of Miturnæ, upon the bord“ 
rum Corjules I his Statilins Taurus was a man | of Campania, and conſequently no ie of 1 
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deal of anxiety; writes this Epiſtle to ſtrengthen and e him, 
yet, at the ſame time, with a delicacy that was neceſſary to be uſed 
with a man of his diſcernment and taſte. He ſpeaks as if the ill 
ſtate of his affairs were not known at Rome, and that his retreat 
was Judged owing to a love of ſtudy, and ſtrong bent to poetry. 
Vet he makes him ſenſible that he may ſtill be happy with the little 
wealth that remained to him. 

It. is: thought to have been written about the 47th year of Horace's 


8 1 5 n —— \ PS. « 


E P:I-S'T-O-L'A v. 
"Ad TORQUATUM. 


1 — 


— 


Ad cirnam invitat genialem & frugalem 
ORD O. 
81 potes recumbere 


conrorua let i ar- 


Sh potes arhaicks“ conviva recumbere lectis, 


Nec modica cœnare times olus omne patella, 


Jamdudum ſplendet focus, & tibi munda ſupellex. 
Mitte leves ſpes; & certamina divitiarum, 
Et Moſchi cauſam. Cras nato Ceſare feſtus 
rium. 1 (plendet, & ſupellex munda eſt tibi. 
divitiarums & cai ſam Maſcbi. Dies cras feftus nato Cæſare 

7 * Archiacis, Bentl. 


Icbaicis, nec times cœæ - 


8 0 te ſole domi, Torquate, manebo. ſnare omne olus modica 
Vina bibes iterum Taurò diffuſa, paluſtres UG rf od 
Inter Minturnas Sinueſſanumque Petrinum. 5 . Babes 2 
Sin melius quid habes, arceſſe; vel imperium fer. aa Tauro iterum con- 


ſule, inter paluſtres 
Minturnas Petrinum= 


E — Sin 
abes gui melius, ar- 
ceſſe; wel fer impe- 
certamina 


beſt, But to diſguiſe the matter a little, 
he adds, that it was near to Sinteſſa, where 
the wine was very much eſteemed. | 

5 Make me your gueft, &c. Arceſſe ; vel 
Imperium fer. The ſenſe generally-tixed to 
theſe words, is, 1f you have better of your 
Nun, bring it; or put up with mine. But this 


% * 9 * 2 „ 


out of the words arcefſe ; vel imperium fer. 

The moſt hatural and obvious meaning 

ſeems to be, If your wine is berter, invite me 

to ſurpery and be yourſelf king of the feaſt ; if 

t, come to me, ard allow that I be maſter. 

* fers that is, ne me regem efſe canes 
or, II 


can never, with any propriety, be drawn 


4 


ANNOTATION 8. 


6 N bus. This Moſchus, as we ate told 
by the old ſcholiaſt, was an orator of 
Pergamus, who, being accuſed of having 
poiſoned one, applied to Terguatus, whoie 
cloquence was, at that time, in great 
eſteem, to defend his cauſe, 

7 Caeſar's nativity. Commentators art 
not agreed who can be meant here by Cæſar. 
Some contend for Auguflus. Dacier reje&s 
this, becauſe that prince was born on the 
23d of September ; whereas the poet ſpeaks 
of prolonging the ſummer- night. He there - 
fore thinks it muſt be meant of Julius Ceſar, 
whaſe nativity was on the 12th of July. 

P A2. 
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«2d and a free ſocial humor: we may ſafely prolong the ſummc.. 
night with jollity and mirth. * | 

'To what end is an opulent fortune, if we are not at liber; 

do enjoy it? He who is ſparing, and ſtarves himſelf to enrizh 
his heirs, differs little from a madman. Let me be the firſt th 
call for wine and ſcatter flowers, I can even bear to paſs for: 
15 frantic debauchee *: What miracles are not daily performel 
by wine? it reveals the deepeſt ſecrets, turns hope into enjoy. 
ment, gives bravery, to the coward, relieves the mind from a. 
ieties, and teaches in a moment the whole circle of arts. Whom 
haas not a cheerful glaſs inſpired with eloquence? What wretch 
20 has it not made joyful in the midſt of poverty? 

The taſk that beſt ſuits me, and which I willingly undertake, 
is to ſee that the carpets ? and tabie-napkins are clean, and ſach 
as can give no offence to the gueſts; that the pots and veſſel; 
are ſo bright that you may ſee. yourſelf in them; that no falſe 
friend is preſent, to betray the freedom of converſation; and 

25 that all the company is ſuch as to be pleaſed with each other, 
Brutus and Septimius are both to be here, as alſo Sabinus , if not 
pre-engaged to a better ſupper or a more inviting miſtreſs. There 
will be alſo room for what other gueſts you are pleaſed to bring: 
only remember that, the preſent ſeaſon forbids too great a 

30 croud **, Let me only know how many you incline to have; 

and poſtponing buſineſs for a little time, eſcape by a back-door 
from your watchful client who, keeps cloſe guard in the hall, 


nw ANNOTATIONS. 
Sanadon again fancies it rather to refer to | was the grand ſon of Auguſtus, and preſump- 
Caius Ceſar, the fon of Agripta and Julia, tive heir to the empires 1 
who was born on the iſt of Seprember, inf 8 Frantic debauchce, Patiarque v t. 
ride year of the city 7343 and that the ex- |conſultes baberi. See Ode 12. Book IV. 
pre ſſton in the original, nate Clare, ſigni- | Miſce N conſiliis hre m. 
nes c Caſerem reins natum. This Cain. ute os doſipere in loco. 


— Co FD "The 


6 | The K Ex. 
As Epiſtle, like all the reſt of our poet's, is written in a naturs! 
and {imple ſtyle. He invites Torquatus to come and ſup wit" 
him, upon occaſion cf the feaſt of Cæſar's nativity. He PromMlic» 
. him a homely entertainment, but a welcome reception, and that 
| what is wanting in magnificence, ſhall be made up in neatneſs nd 
cleanlineſs, We here and there meet. with ſeveral moral ſtrokes 
which were probably intended for Torguatus, and may give us a hint 
| a ; | 0. 


„ 5 


* 


Dat veniam ſomnumque dies: impuneè licebit 
Xſtivam ſermone benigno tendere & noctem. 
(ud mihi fortuna 4 {i non conceditur uti ? 
Parcus ob, hæredis curam, nimivimque ſeverus, 
Aſſidet intano. Potate & ſpargere flores | 
Incipiam, patiarque ve} inconſultus haberi. 15 
Quid non ebrietas deſignat? operta recludit, 
Spes jubet eiſe ratas, in prœlia trudit inermem, 
Solicitis animis onus exithit, addocet artes. 
Faxcuridi calices quem non fecere diſertum ? 
Contracta quem non in paupertate ſolutum? 20 
Hæc ego procurare & idoneus imperor, & non 
Invitus 3 ne turpe toral, ne ſordida mappa 
Corruget nares ; ne non & cantharus & lanx 
Oſtendat tibi te; ne fidos inter amicos 
Sit, qui dicta foràs eliminet; ut cotat par 25 
Jungaturquie pari. Brutur tibi engel 
Et niſi cœna prior potforque puella Sabinum 
Detinet, aſſumam. Locus eſt & pluribus umbris: 


Tu, quotus eſſe velis; reſcribe ; & rebus ner 
| Atria ſervantem poſtico falle clientem. 


15 


micos 1 qui, * inet dicza Hardi, ut par docut Jungaturg: 1 fari. 


emijfts rebus, Fulle poſtico clientem ſervantom rn MIS 2151 
» Extendere, Beml. F — ih 1 Butram, Id. | 


* 
'f #4 *qCrf fi ' ein 
* 4 >» 1 N o 


I NNO TATIONS 


9 Carpets. Ne turfe teral. Ses Satire 4. 
Book 11, | 


poet, whoſe elegies were hela in fo great ſ in a hot ſeaſon. 
| eſteem. ; | 


Sed nimis arcta premunt olidæ convivia captæ. 29 


«x 
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' 10} dare enam ſommnumgues 


licebit in p pune terdere 
A «ſei am notem benigr9 


fer none. Qu fortuna 


2 bis fi non conceditur 
ut: 23? Homo fercus, 
n:miimgue ſeverns ch 
curant heredis, affi det 
inſano. Incipiam potare 


& ſpargere flores, Pa- 


| Hargue” halt vi wel in- 


con ultus. Quid ebri= 


etut vbn deſig nat re- 


cludit operta, Jubet hes 
effe ratas, trudit iner- 


mem in ſra lia, eximit 


onus animit Holicitis, 


addocet Artes. Nuem 


undi cal ice non fe- 
cere diſertum 7 7 Quem 
non fecere fol utim in 
rale fuupertate ? 
£ go & idoneus, & non 


inv tus, unperor ro- 


curare hæc; ne toral 
tarpe, ne mappa ſordi- 
da corruget fares; ne 
non (ut) & cantharus 
& lanx fender te tibiz 
ne fit aliquis inter a- 

umam tibi Brutum 


Septimiun:g ue, & Sabinum, niſt ena frivr poticrgzee Faclla etinct eum. he 7, & r it — 
umbris: ſed capræ alidæ premunt corvi nimis arid. Reftribe' ns quorus welis a 


Septiciumque Id. 


11 For bid: tc great « a creud, By «ide 
capray the expreſſion in the original, ve 
E. Tyrias dare circum illata teralia weſtes F [are to underſtand that noiſome ſmell that 
10 Sabirus, Probably Aulus Sabinus the [ariſes when crouds of people get together 


The 1 


i Pete, together on any joyful occaſion. 


£350. 


in 734. 
925 1 


of his character. There is alſo an elogium of wine, ſhort, but lively; . 
and full of ſpirit. Front this Epiſtle we may form a, notion of that 
mirth and jollity. which reigned among the Romans of that age, when 


755 refers it to the year of the city 728, at Job of Horace's 
age: : Sanadon, as we have ry ſeen, to the birth: of Caius Cæſur 
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Erisrrks. Book |, 
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| To Numicivs. 
He ſhows that happineſs does not ariſe from thoſe thing 


Which men are apt to admire, but from 
mind not ſubject to admiration 


virtue, and a 


O admire nothing i, Numicius 2 is almoſt the only way to make 


# T and continue us happy. 
aſtoniſhment 3 the ſun, ſtars, 
ſons. hat Judge 

5 the earth? 


There are who can view without 


and ſtated variations of the ſea- 


udgment then ought: we to form of the gifts of 
hat of, the treafures of the ſea, that enrich the 
diſtant Indians and Arabians ? What 


are we to think of the pub. 


lie ſhows, the applauſes and favor of the people? In what 
manner, or with what face are we to regard them? Believe me, 


he who fears the contrary. to 


theſe , is poſſeſſed with the ſame 


10 admiration as the man who deſires them: an equal terror 
ſeizes both, when any thing ſudden and unexpected alarms them. 
For whether we joy or grieve, dread or deſire ; where is the dif- 
ference; if whatever happens better or : worſe than looked for, 


ſtraight engages all our attenti | 
were left us? Even a wiſe man may paſs for a fool, a 


15 unjuſt; if 


Go then, if you can; 


he purſues virtue itſelf with too exceſſive a zeal, 


ion, as if neither ſenſe nor reaſon 


juſt for an 


gaze on riches, ancient ſtatues, 


figures of braſs, and other. works of art : admire the blaze of 
diamonds, or brightneſs of Tyrian purple: rejoice to fee the 


eyes of thouſands fixed u 
S 


PM '> 
#3. 


* * 


n 
0 a 


* 


able and juſt admiration, called by Plato, 
the mot ber of ꝛviſdom, which puſhes men an 
to virtue. But the poet here ſpeaks 
of that fooliſh and vicious admiration 
which ſprings from ignorance, and leads 
men to deſire or fear almoſt every object 
that preſents itſelf, To be exempt from 
this,'tman muſt have a great and generous 
ſoul, improved by an exact knowledge of 


the world, and thorough,acquaintance with. 


the examples of paſt ages. A judgment, 


thus formed, will be able, at firſt fight; to 


diſcern what. is rgally good ad worthy of 
notice in life, and allow every thing its due 
meaſure of eſteem, ,  —-_ 
2 NMumicius. Commentators have not 

. beenjable.to determine whojthis Numicius 
was. We meet with a patrician family of 
Numicians at Reme, who derived their name 


f 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 To admire nothing. There is 4 reaſon - | 


ublic ; 
active 


ry 
» 


you when you ſpeak in p 


from the river Numicius in Latium, whence 
they originally came; and we read of 2 
conſul of that name in the year of the city 
284. Some, inſtead of Numici, read Mu ra- 
ti, meaning Munatius Plancus, but without 
foundation. 
Can vieto without aftoniſhment, & c. Surt 
qui for midine nulla, & c. Formids here 15 not 
to be interpreted fear, but wonder, amaze- 
ment, admiration. He probably means, 
that they regard them with eaſe and un- 
concern ; knowing them to be governed by 
regular and ſtated laws, under the direction 
of à wiſe and +beffevolent ſuperintendent. 


in much the ſame ſenſe may we take theſe 


remarkable lines of Virgil, Geor. ii. 490. 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Aue nietus mmer, & inexurabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus. 5 


I Happy the man, who can look through 


66 jato 
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Ad Nu MIM. 
uam beatam non in iis relus quas homines admirantur, ſed in 
ejus admiration vacuitate, & ſold virtute fitam eſſe docet. 

L admirari prope res eft una, Numici, . 


I 
N Solaque, quz poſſit facere & ſervare beatum. 
Hunc ſolem, & ſtellas, & decedentia certis _ 


% 


l ORD O. 
Numici, nil ad- 
mirari eſt” prope 

res uns ſolague, qua 


1 J. Ig Paſſit facere & ſervare 
Tempora momentis, ſunt qui formidine nulla hominem Scatum. 
Imbuti ſpectent. Quid cenſes munera terræ? 5 f n een wl 
REP PT. > * ; N 5 77 7 ' formidine ſpett᷑ent Hunc | 
Quid maris, extremos Arabas ditantis & Indos? eien, & fellas, & 
Ludicra quid, plauſus, & amici dona Quiritis ? tempora decedentia cer - 


a 17 | . tis tis. id 
Quo ſpectanda modo, quo ſenſu. credis & ore ? 5 — a 


Qui timet his adverſa, ferè miratur eodem 9 terræ Quid qudd ad 
Quo cu lens pacto: pavor eſt utrobique moleſtus, munera maris, ditan- 
Improviſa ſimul ſpecies exterret utrumque, n Pann 
Cr "401 1 b e Indo? Quid quòd ad 

audeat, an doleat; cupiat, metuatne; quid ad rem; idira, plauſur, - & 


IP dona amici Quiritis ? 


De 


an doleat ; cupiaty metuatne ; 1 'quicquid vidit 


« into the cauſes of things, who has got 
above idle fears, and the notion of in- 
« exorable fate: . $83 I 

+ He who, fears the contrary to theſe, Ho- 
le, after ſpeaking of thoſe whoſe ad mira- 
uon runs out after riches,” public ſhows, 
popular applauſe, Sc. turns his diſcourſe 
upon men af a leſs declared ambition, who 
ſeem not ſo much to deſire theſe things, 
to fear their contraries, poverty, ſoli- 
tude, diſgrace: and ſhows that both pro- 
ceed iftom the ſame wrong principle, a vi- 


cwus and ill- placed admiration. For fear 


iways amplies:defires as deſire is ever ac- 
tompanied with fear. The thought is 


wr vidit melius pejuſye ſua ſpe, 
axis oculis, animoque & corpore torpet ? 
Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus iniqui; 


Gaude quod ſpectant oculi te mille loquentem : 


mazue & cor pers Sapichs ferat nomen inſani, æguus iniqui ; 
i jats. I nunc; ſuſpice argentum, & vetus marmor, Eraque, & artes ; mirare colores Tyrios 
cum gemmis: gaude guid mille oculi ſpeftant te lequentem : 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Quo modd cred1s hb 
tanda ſunt; * 


IS |@& ore ? Qui timet ad- 


Ultra quam, ſatis eſt virtutem ſi petat ipſam. NR 
x "<A | ; | | eodem patto gue cupi- 

I nunc; argentum, & marmor vetus, æraque, & n Prev of n 
_.artes ; 31 utrobigue, fimul ac 
duſpice: cum gemmis Tyrios mirare colores: ſpecies improviſa ex- 


pore utrumgue. Quid 
lad rem, num gaudeat, 

ſud, ter pet defixis eculis, ani- 
petat ipſam virtutem ultra quàm 


melius pejuſue 


beautiful-and juſt, and of great uſe for 
regulating the moral conduct. | 
Even a wiſe man may paſs, & e. To ſhow 
that there is no exception to this rule, and 
that the admiration which excites fear and 
deſire is always vicious and hurtful, he ob- 
ſetves, that were even virtue its object, it 
would not ceaſe to be blamable, if it raiſes 
too violent defires even after virtue itſelf, 
For virtue can never confiſt in exceſs of any 
kind. So Cicero, in the fourth Book of his 
Tuſculan Queſtions, Studia vel cptimarum rerum 
fedata tamen & tranyuilla efſe debenl. 60 The 
\«« ſtudy even of the beſt things ought to be 
6 purſued with moderation and calmneſs. 
i © | For, 
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active and reſtleſs hurry early to che forum®, and return not 
home till it is late, IT all that Mutius may not increaſe hi, 
rents by a richer match, ſeeing you hold it ſcandalous, that one 
ſo much below you in birth, inſtead of admiring, ſhould be ad- 
mired by you. Time will bring to light what“ is now hid in 
obſcurity ; and plunge in oblivion whatever is moſt conſpicuous, 
However pompous your appearance in the portico of Agrippa, 
or the Appian way; you are yet doomed to follow, whithc 
Numa and Ancus have gone before you. 

If tormented with an aking fide or the ſharp anguiſh of the 


ſtone, ſtrive to rid yourſelf of the malady. Would you live happy 


30 


Is 


40 


and at eaſe? as who would not] If virtue alone can effect this, 


purſue her ſteadily, and bravely relinquiſh low effeminate joys. 
Are you one that thinks virtue a mere name, as a ſacred grove 
is but barely wood ?? Haſte that no other may reach the port 
before you, or ſupplant you in the commerce of Cibyra or Bi- 
thynia *?: make up a round ſum of a thouſand talents ; add yet 
another thouſand; increaſe it by a third, and ſtil] by a fourth, 
to ſquare the ſum. For all-powerful wealth will give a wife 
with a dower, credit, friends, birth, and beauty; Venus her- 
ſelf and the Goddefs of perſuaſion make their court to the rich 
man. The king of Cappadocia ** is rich in flaves, but without 


money : take care you be not like him. It is related of Lu- 


cullus *?, that being aſked whether he could lend a hundred cloaks 
for the uſe of the ſtage, ſurpriſed at the queſtion, How can I, 
anfwered he, let you have ſo many ? howeyer I will inquire, and 
ſend as many as I can: ſoon after he writes, that he had no leſs 


than five thouſand ; and they were welcome to part, or all of them. 


| | That 
ANNOTATION S. 


For, ſays he, a little afterwards, Etiamſi 
virtutis i ius vehementior apfetitus fit, eadem 
fit omnibus ad deterrendum adbibenda oratic. 
„ Should even the deſire that virtue itſelf 
ic excites in us prove too violent, we ought 
« to uſe the ſame means to moderate it.“ 

© Hurry early to the forum. This, and 
all before from I nunc, is ſpoken in a way 
of irony, 'This, and the three following 
verſes, have created commentators a world 
of trouble. Not to tire the reader with 
their various conjectures, I ſhall content 
myſelf with obſerving, that the natural 
and obvious meaning of the paſſage ſeems 
to be this: Go plead cauſes at the bar 
from morning to night, that none may 
outdo you in reputation, or be more ſuc- 
ceſsful in addreſſing rich heireſſes. 


7 Time <vil/ vring to light what, &c. Qxie- that came to ſee and be ſeen. The Affe 
,evay was alſe much frequented, being the 


quid fub terra. Theſe metaphorical expreſ- 


obſcurity ; and that others xiſe, as it were, 
out cf the earth, and build upon the ruins 
of the former. Such is the ordinary courſe 
of nature. EO 

8 Portico 7 Agrippa. Avgrippa had two 
porticos at Rome z the one called the P:ytic? 
of Neptune, and of the Argonauts, becauſe 
Arif pa had adorned it with pictures repre- 
ſenting the hiſtory of Jaſan's expedition; 
the other, what went properly under the 
name of the Portico of Agrippa, near the 
Pantheon, at the entrance to the Camp 
Martius: it was called afterwards, Porticrs 
beni eventiis. It is of this laſt that Horde 
ſpeaks, being a place of the greateſt reſort 
atRome, he cauſe of its neighbourhood to the 
field of Mars; which, like the forum, was 


the ordinary place of rendezvous for all 


nous are intended to mean, that the moſt |great road to Brunduſſum. 3 
ancient and illuſtrious families fall into| 9 Barely weed, The ancient philoſo- 


phers, 


wad vas tend — wa 5 A 


a ,, . , ⁊ . "am, 
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Gnavus mane forum, & veſpertinus pete tectum, 
Ne plus frumenti dotalibus emetat agris 21 
Mucius'* ; indignum, quod fit pejoribus ortus, 

Hic tibi fit potius, quam tu mirabilis illi. 

Quicquid ſub terra eſt in apricum proferet ætas; 
Defodiet condetque nitentia. Cum bene notum 25 
Porticus Agrippæ, & via te conſpexerit Appiz 
[re tamen reſtat, Numa quo devenit & Ancus, 

di latus aut renes morbo tentantur acuto, 

Quzre fugam morbi. Vis recte vivere? quis non? 


Hoc age deliciis. Virtutem verba putas, ut + 
Lucum ligna ? Cave ne portus occupet alter, 

Ne Cibyratica, ne Bithyna negotia perdas : 

Mille talenta rotundentur; totidem altera; porrò 
Tertia ſuecedant, & quæ pars quadret acervum. 35 
Scilicet uxorem cum dote, fidemque, & amicos, 

Et genus, & formam, regina pecunia donat; 

Ac bene nummatum decorat Suadela V enuſque. 
Mancipiis locuples, eget zris Cappadocum rex : 

Ne fueris hic tu. Chlamydes Lucullus, ut aiunt, 40 
Si poſſet centum ſcenæ præbere rogatus, 


habebo 
Mittam : poſt paulo ſcribit, ſibi millia quinque 
Eſſe domi chlamydum; partem, vel tolleret omnes. 


demi; to eret partem, vel omnes. 
* Mutus, &, Bentl. 


„ LNNQTATIONS, 


di virtus hoc una poteſt dare, fortis omiſſis 30 


Ac Cl. . 23r 
gnawvus pete forum ma- 
ne, & wveſpertints pete 
tectum, nc Mucins eme- 
tat plus frumenti agris 
dotalibus; indignum, 
quid fit ortus fejcribus, 
fit lic petius mirabilis 
tibi, quan tu illi. AE - 
tas proferct quicquid eſt 
ſub terrd in apricum 3 
defod:ct condetgue ni. 
tentia. Cum via Ap- 
| Pit, & porticns Agrip- 
pa conſpexer:t te ben? 
notum; tamenreſtat ire, 
gud Numa & Ancus 
deuenit. Si latus aut 
renes tentantur merbo 
acute, quare fugan: 
marbi. Vis vivere rec - 
te quis non vult? Si 
virtus ura poteſt dare 
boc, fortis age hec, o- 
miſſis deliciis, An gu- 
tas virtutem eſſe ver- 
ba, ut lucum ligna ? 
Cave ne alter occupet 
portus, ne perdas nego- 
getia Cibyratica, ne 


Qu poſſum tot? ait: tamen & quæram, & quot e e mille 


rotundlentur; altera 
totidem 3 porrd tertia 
ſuccedant, & pars qua 
awadret aceruum. &. i- 
licet regina pecuiſia do- 


rat uxorem cum date, fidemque, & amiccs, & genus, & formam; ac Suadela Venuſque decorat 
hominem bene nummatum. Rex Cappadocum, locupies mancifiis, eget aris : ne ſueris.tu hic. 
Lucullus, ut aiunt, rogatus fi pofſet prabere centum chlamydes ſcene, ait, Nui Pali dare tet? 
tamen & 22 & mittam quot habebo: paul? fiſt ſcribit, quinzue millia chlamydum ge fbi 


+ putes, &, Id. 


phers, who maintained that virtue was but 
i chimera,” compared it commonly to the 
holineſs attributed to ſacred groves. The 
vulgar imagined them ſomething extraor- 
dinary, whereas men bf ſenſe believed there 
was nothing in them uncommon. Harare, 
therefore, ſays to the ambitious man: But 
{1 baps, like thoſe philoſophers «obo believe that 
virtue is only» a- chimera, as a facred grove 
aiffer; nething from common woods” * 
10 Cibyra or Bithynia, Cibyra was a 
fouriſhing city of Byſdia, caſt yard of the 
"ler Xarthus. Its principal commerce was 
ron. Bithynia was a region of Aſia 
"nor, and poſſeſſed all the trade of Europe 
and Aſia, BS ON 


wa king of Cafpadecia. Some think 


i: Horace by this means a maſter of ſlaves, 


- 


one who traded in them, for the Raman; 
called their flaves Cappad:otans. But we 
are, doubtleſs, to take it literally, What 
the poet ſays of their king, was ſtrickly 
true. The 7ppadocians were ail flaves, and 
ſeem to have been ſo entirely bern for ſet- 
vitude, that when the Roman; attered them 
their liberty, they refuſed it. On the other 
fide, money was fo ſcarce, that they paid 
their-tribute in mules and horſes. Cicero 
ſpeaking of them, in a letter to Arricus, 
ſays, Et mcberculs ego ita judice, nivid ills 
regno ſpoliatiu:, nibil rege egentius; It was 
a kingdom of Aſia Minor. F 

12 Lucullus. This is that Lucullus, who 
commanded the Roman armies againſt Mi- 
thridates, king of Pontu:, and Tigrane'y 


king of Armenia, and triumphed in the 


| * year 


| 
f 
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45 That houſe is but poorly furniſhed, where there are not many 
things ſuperfluous, ſuch as the maſter knows nothing of, and pro- 


Book l. 


fitable only to rogues. If then riches. only ean make and conti. 


nue a man happy; make this your firſt and laſt work. Or if 


dignities and popularity point out the plaineſt road to it ; pro- 


vide yourſelf a ſlave 


the title of father or brother; 
35 the trade, ſuit your addreſs to 
If the man who eats well, 


at can inform you of every citizens 

50 name, and gently. puſh you to reach your hand to this or the 
other through the croud. This man has great intereſt in the 
Fabian tribe, that in the Velian !“: there 
give the faſces to whom he pleaſes; whoever aſpires to the curule 
chair“ without him, is infallibly repulſed-: accoſt him with . 


does one who can 


and, like a thorough proficient in 
every age and condition. 


lives well: as ſoon as day breaks, 
let us attend to the calls of appetite; let us go a fiſhing or hunt- 
ing; as of old Gargilius **, who early every morning ordered his 
nets, hunting-ſpears, and flaves, to paſs through the crouded 
forum and Campus Martius; that he might bring home towards 
60 night in ſight of all the people one of his many mules loaded 
with a boar bought for the purpoſe. Let us bathe upon a full 
ſtomach, deſpiſing cuſtom, and the rules of -decency, and 
glorying to fill up the regiſter of the Cerites ?; and reſemble the 
fond companions of Ulyſſes , who preferred forbidden pleaſure to 
65 the enjoyment of their native fields. If in fine, as Mimnermus '? - 


maintains, nothing is more agreeable than love and raillery; 


let us indulge without control love and raillery. Live, and 


be happy. If you know any maxims better than theſe, impart 


them with. your uſual candor; if not, make the beſt uſe you 


can of mine. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


year 693. But theſe great qualities were 
blemiſhed by avarice, in reſpect of the ſol- 
diers, and the luxury which he firſt intro- 
duced at Rome. The ory here is, no doubt, 


a little;exaggerated, . hut it is well known. 5 Grule chair. Theichief magiſtrates, 

ſuch as the cenſuls, prætors, and ædiles, 
were allowed to uſe an ivoty chair, called 
c ella curulis, which they ſat on, as they 
when they ſtood candidates for any affice, rode in their chariots. Hents they were - 


that Lucullus lived with, a magniſſicence al- 
moſt furpaſting. belief. , 
13 Every citixen s name. The Romans, 


and wanted to ingratiate themſelves with 
the people, went always accompanicd. with 
a flavtz. whoſe ſole huſineſs it was to learn 
the names ang- conditiens of the citizens, 


| #g0whow tu ſalute them by their names und 


ſurnames, For that kind of ſalutation was 
taccounted honorable among the Romans. 
14 Fabian, Velian. The names of two 
of the Raman tribes. | 


ſometimes called curule, magiſtrates..; 


unknown. The picture, however, v 


The 


- 16 Gargilivg. Thie Ce Alte is wholly» 
hich 


the poet gives of bim, is very pleafant, 
and inform their maſters, that they might and not without example even in this age. 
/ Regiſter. of tbe Cerites. The Cer:tes - 


were 


1 = = 


— © — 
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Exilis domus eft, ubi non & multa ſuperſunt, 
t dominum fallunt, & proſunt furibus. Ergo 
di res ſola poteſt. facere & ſervare beatum; 
Hoc primus repetas opus, hoc poſtremus omittas. 
6; fortunatum ſpecies & gratia præſtat; 
Mercemur ſervum qui dictet nomina, læ vum 
(ui fodiat * latus, & cogat trans pondera dextram 
porrigere. Hic multùm in Fabia valet, ille Velina: 
Cuilibet hic + faſces dabit; eripietque curule, 
Cui volet, importunus ebur : frater, pater, adde; 
Ut cuique eſt ætas, ita quemque facetus adopta. 55 
d bene qui cœnat, bene vivit: lucet, eamus 
(ud dueit gula; piſcemur, venemur; ut olim 
Cargilius, qui mane plagas, venabula, ſervos, 
Difertum tranſire forum populumque þ jubebat 
8 referret 

rudi tumidique lavemur, 
Quid deceat, quid non, obliti ; Cærite cera 
Digni ; remigium vitioſum Ithacenſis Ulyſſei, 
Cui potior patria fuit interdicta voluptas. 
Si, Mimnermus uti cenſet, ſine amo 
Nil eſt jucundum ; vivas in amore jociſque. 
Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti; ſi non, his utere mecum. 


Unus ut è multis populo 
Emptum mulus aprum. 


Vive, vale. 
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4 5 Domus exilis et, ub; 
non & multa Juperſunt, 

|& fallunt dominum, 
. projunt - furibus. 
go ft res ſola | 
facere & Jos Hou 
tum; primus repetas © 
Hoc opus » poſtr emus o- 
mittas hoc, Si ſpecies 
& gratia præſtat ho- 
minem fortunatum ; 
mercemur” ſeryum qui 
dictet nomina, qui o- 
diat læ um latus, & 
cogat te porrigere dex - 
tram trans pondera. 
Hic walet multim in 
tribu Fabia, ille in 
tribu Yelind : hic dabit 
aſces cuilibet ; exipiet- 
que imtortunus curule 
ebur, cui wolet ; adde 
Fater, pater; ut g 
æ tas cuigue, ita ſace- 
tus adopta quemgques 
Si qui cœnat bene, vi- 
vit bene : lucet, camus 
gud gula ducit; piſce- 
mur, venemur; ut 
Gargilius olim, qui 
mane jubebat flagas, 
venabula, ſerugs, 
tranſire forum differ - 


50 


60 


re jociſque - 65 


tum populumgue z ut populo ſpectante unus mulus e multis referret emptum afrum. Lavemur 
adi tumidique, obliti quid deceat, quid non; digni cerd Cærite; imitemur remigium vitioſum 
Ulyſſei Ithacenſis, cui voluptas interdifta fuit potior patrid, Si, ut! Mimnermus cenſet, nil eff 
Juundum fine amore jociſque 3, vivas in amore jociſgues Vive, vale. Si noviſti quid rectius 


ifs, candic uu: imperti; fi non, utere bis mecum. 
* fodicet,. Bentlo 


+ cui libet his, Id. 


t campumque, I. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


vere a people of Tuſcany, who, becauſe they 
had protected the prieſts and veſtals, when 
Ame was . deſtroyed by the Gaul, were 
made.free of the city : but afterwards re- 
volting, war was declared againſt. them. 
Upon ſubmitting, they had the privilege 
of citizens.continued, but were deprived of 
the right of ſuffrage. Hence, when the 
cenſors, becauſe of any miſdemeanour, de- 
prived a citizen .of the right of ſuffrage, 
they were ſaid to write him down in the 


rexiſter of the Cerites; and the book itſelf 


vas called Tabulæ Cærites, or Cera Cæritis. 


in Companions F Ulyſſes... . Remigium, vi- 


tioſum. Remigium for remiges, as ſervitium 
for ferwi. ; 

19 Mimnermus. Mimnermus was a poet 
of Tonia, who lived in the time of Cræſus 
and Solon. Of all his works, there now 
only-remain'a few fragments of his elegies 
and iambics; which yet are ſufficient to 
ſatisfy us, that he was a poet of the firſt 
rank. He fucceeded chiefly in matters of 
love and raillery. His ſtyle was fimple, 
but natural and flowing. Our poet in the 
ſecand Epiſtle of the ſecond Book prefers 
him to. Callintachbus. 


The 
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T is of the greateſt importance for men to be rightly informed it 

what relates to their happinefs. If they miſtake their ain 
here, it may be attended with the worſt conſequences, and they may, 
before they are ſenſible of their error, be plunged into difficultics, 
out of which all their future prudence and attention will not be able 
to extricate them. Our poet has not failed, in many parts of his 
works, to give men good counſel on this head. He every where 
abounds with ſage inſtructions, which, if well attended to, will be 
of admirable uſe in teaching men how to frame their conduct for 


Book 1, 


. . 


the beſt. To go no farther for an inſtance of this, than the Epiſtle | 


now befote us: how juſtly does Horace here expoſe the folly of an 
ill-placed admiration ? There is no paffion more hurtful than this, 
if it is not duly regulated; as, on the contrary, there is no one more 
uſeful, when it is faited to the real circumſtances of things. It may 
be conſidered, in ſome ſenſe, as the ſpring of all our actions. In pro- 


portion 


lt. tt... At. ts. tr. da th. * — Y i. — re 
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E PIST LE VII. 


To MCENAS. 


He excuſes his breach of promiſe; extols his patron's libe- 
rality; then deſcribes tranquillity and freedom of mind 
as one of the moſt valuable enjoyments of life. 


T is true, I promiſed to ſtay but five days in the country, and 
yet after all diſapointed you, for I have been here the whole 
month of Auguſt *. But if, Mæcenas, you have any concern for 
my health and eaſe, I muſt beg that whatever liberty is al- 
lowed me when ſick , you would grant the ſame now that [ am 
apprehenſive of being 6 eſpecially at this ſeaſon, when the au- 

5 tumn-fruits and exceſſive heats furniſh out the undertaker with 
all his diſmal train *; while fathers and mothers are under. 8 

petu 


ANNOTATIONS. 


* Auguſt, The Roman year' was origi- | July and Auguſt from Julius Caſar and Au. 
nally divided by Romulus into'ten months, | guſtus. | 
and began with March; hence July and] 2 Whatever liberty is allowed me dw ben 
Augiſi were the fifth and fixth In order, | fck. Macenas was ſo much taken with He- 
and accordingly, in that inſtitution, went | race's company, that he could ſcarce ever 
by the names of Qintilis and Sextilis, which | bear him to be abſent from him, and no ex- 
they fill retained, even after the months | cuſe coule ſatisfy him in this cafe, but wa» 
of January and February were added by A'u- | of health. The poet here begs, that he wil 
d. They afterwards took the names of |.alſo indulge him a little when the en 


| (9% 
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portion as we admire any object, our deſires and fears are raiſed, 
and fear and deſire are the two grand principles that govern all our 
purſuits and motions, Of what conſequence is it, therefore, that we 
be well adviſed in this point, and learn to proportion our eſteem and 
admiration to the real value of things? It is the contrary of this, 
that Horace fo ſeverely cenſures in the preſent Epiſtle ; a fooliſh and 
M udged admiration of objects, that deriye their value from mere 
fancy and conceit. To get above this, the poet aſſures us, is the 
almoſt only way to make and continue us happy. T believe eve 
one will ſubſcribe to his determination, who allows himſelf to con- 
ſider that the greater part of our calamities take riſe from an immo- 
derate purſuit of thoſe things, which the wiſeſt men have pronounced 
not eſſential to happineſs. RTE, 

By the mention of Agrippa's portico, it muſt have been written after 
the year of the city 728. 


. 


Ad MxCENATEM. 


Excuſat ſe ei, qudd promiſſa non impleverat ; laudat ejus in /e 
liberalitatem ; tum animi liberi tranquillilatem demonſtr at 
omnibus rebus eſſe anteponendam. | 


ORD O. 

UINQUE dies tibi pollicitus me rure futurum, | * 1:bj 
. . me * ure 
S Sextilem totum mendax deſideror. Atquiz tuntüm quingue dice, 
di me vivere vis ſanum rectẽque valentem mendax defideror per 

ky ay” Rees. - 42.0 2 
(uam mihi das ægro, dabis ægrotare timenti, 2 3 1 
2 . 7. en 
Mæcenas, veniam; dum ficus prima calorque 8 
Deſignatorem decorat lictoribus atris; ſanum  walentemgue 
Dum pueris omnis pater & matercula pallet; refte, davis eandem 


| veniam mihi tinent? 
&Fretare, quam das mibi ægro; dum frima ficus calorque decorat deſignatorem atris lictoribus; 
et pater & matercala pallet pueris; | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


A threatens diſeaſes. The dog-days, public proceſſions there were officers ap- 


nc, in general, all the autumn-leaſon,| pointed, whoſe buſineſs it was to regulate 


ws hckly at Rome. Horace, about this| the ceremonies, and dictate to every perſon ' 


ume, choſe always to retire to his Sabine] his rank and place. He, that had the care 
tm, the country-round it being. moun-| of marſhalling the train of a funeral pro- 
tängus, and leſs ſubject to the txceflive ceſſion, was called deſignatcr. Donatys up- 
e fo troubleſome at me. [on the Adelphi of Terence: Defignateres qui 

\ Undertaker with all bis diſmal train. | ludis funebribus præſunt. He was one of the 


ignatorem decorat licroribus atris. In all principal officers of the Goddeſs Libitina, 


and 
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reading ®: and, if you permit, 
zephyrs, and firſt ſwallow. 


Your preſents have a very 


HORACE'" ErrsTLEs. 
petual alarms for their children; and that an aſſiduous attend. 
ance upon the great, and the vaſt throng of buſineſs at the 
courts *, brings on mortal fevers, and opens ſo many laſt will, 
But when winter comes on, and covers with ſnow the plains of 

10 Alba; your bard thinks of retiring nearer to the ſea 5, where he 
reſolves to. indulge much, keep warm, and divert himſelf with 


Book! 


will ſee his beſt friend with the 


different air from thoſe of the Ca. 


* 


15 labrian? to his gueſt, Do, fir, eat a few pears. 1 have really 


cat too many. Put ſome however into your pocket. 


mighty obliging. They vill be 
ones at home. I thank you as 


Sir, you are 
no unacceptable preſent to your little 
much as if I did. As you pleaſe : 


what you leave will be given to the hogs. 
A man fooliſhly prodigal will give what he undervalues or 
20 hates. This liberality has had, and in all ages will have, in- 


gratitude for its certain crop 


. But a wife and“ truly liberal 


man is always ready to do good: yet knows well to pay a due re- 


gard to merit“ in his gifts. 


I ſhall ſtrive by my acknowledg- 
; ments 


ANNOTATIONS. 


and ſomewhat akin to our undertakers. 
When he was called to take the care of a 
funeral ſolemnity, he uſually came attended 
with a troop of inferior officers, called, by 
Seneta, libitinarii, "ſuch as the pollinFores, 
weſpillones, uſtres, ſandapilarit, c. They 
all marched before the de/ gnator, cidathed 
in black, in the ſame manner as the /ior: 
before the chief magiſtrates. Hence the 
phraſe uſed here by Horace, decorat defigi:a- 
gorem lifforibus atris. | 

+ Yaft throng of brufincſs at the courts. 
By opel/a Prenſis, rhe expreiſion in the ori- 
Zinat, Dac thinks we are to underſtand 
all ſuch affdits as require a cloſe attendance 
upon' the courts of judicature, to ſerve a 
rriend, ſolicit for bim, of give bail. 

5 Nearer to tbe ſea. That is, to Taren- 
tam, Where the winter is mild and plea- 
ſant, and the ſpring long; as we learn 
from himſe)r, in the ſixth Ode of Book II. 
Pier ubi lowgum, tepidaſgue træbet 

Jupiter bra mas. | 3 
The air of the ſea is always warmer than 
that of the land; whence the obſervation, | 

rhat-jffands are warmer than any part of 
the continent in the fame latitude. _ 

6 Divert hi ſelf ci reading. 'Conrac- 
zuſqreleget. Cruguius, explains this, He will 
read little, leſi than uſual 3 by which he 
makes it neither Latin nor ſenſe : for how 
can it be ſuppoſed that Horace would read 
leſs in the country than at Rome? Con- 


ſits cloſe, and, as it were ſqueezed toge- 
ther, frigore duplicatus; that cold may make 
the leſs impreſſion upon him. And in this 
ſenſe Ferom uſes the word in his 53d Epiſtle, 
where, ſpeaking of Vigilantius, he ſays, Et 
gravyſfmo Frigore ſolus atiue contractus dornt- 
tantizs wigilabit in lectulo. Sar.adsn fancies 
that contractus is here for in contracio loco, in 
angufto conclavi, For a ſmall apartment is 
always leſs cold, and, of conſequence, more 
commodious for the winter. W 

7 Calabrian. There is a great deat af 
humor iv the pget's, telling this ſtory of 
the Calabrians, "becauſe Calabria was his 
on countr 7. 


3 Ingratitude. for its certain crop. A Fool- 


always to be in proportion to the benefit 
received, and what is given, in. this manner 
8 \ Te « 1 g d 9 1 Cicero 
is not worthy the name of a benefit. Ci 
has a paſſage upon this article in his firſt 
Book of Offices, ſa heautiful, that it merits 
to be cited at large. Acceptorum autem benefi- 
ciorum ſunt deleftus babendi ; nec dubium gur 
MAXIM cue, plurimum debeatur : in gu? tamen 
| imprimis, quo ui Kenny Pudio, bene cb. 
lent iã fecerit bonderandum e 

faciunt multa_remgritate 2 fine Jjudicity 
vel morbo, in omnes, wel repentino qucdun, 


goes, 62.0 _— 6 as. . 55 Ki 
quaſt vento, impery animi incitati! go be- 


neficia que magna non ſunt. habenga, aty'? 


ea gue judicio con e es ee 4. 


to 


tractus gives us the image of a mah Who 
þ 3 . 


4 


3 funt, e We ought vith 


iſh and ynwcaning prodigelity, deſerves Ho 
better return; for acknowledgment ought. 


» Multi nm, 
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Officioſaque ſedulitas, & opella forenſis, {fag Kune 
- Adducit febres, & teſtamenta reſignat. 12 Gs Sect 
Goth bruma pives Albanis jlinct agria, e, 8 
Ad marg deſcendet vates tuus, & ſibi parcet, | |(ramailluer wes agri 
Contractuſque leget: te, dulcis amice, reyiſet — 72 i 8 
Cum Zephyris, ſi congedes, & hirundine prim. |parcee bi, legerque 


Non, quo more pyris veſci Calaber jubet hoſpes, create newer te, 


NN - , amice dulcis, cum Zee _ 
Tu me feciſti locup tem. Veſcere ſodes. 15 Pyr, & Eid bi- 
am ſatis, eſt. At tu quantum vis tolle. Benigne. [ryadine, ff. concedes. 


prodigus 


. 


Hec ſeges A l 75 lerec omnibus annis. 
& ſapiens dignis ait eſſe paratum *: 
Nec tamen ignorat quid diſtent æra lupinis. 


Vir bonus & 


inviſa feres pueris munuſcula parvis. [Tu 
Tam teneor dono, quam fi dimittar, onuftus. E 
U Fri hodie comedenda relinques. 


Tu fecfime locupletem 


| Calaber jubet weſei py= 


Iris. Veſcere ſades. Jam 


ſtultus donat quæ ſpernit & odit. 20 fest faris. , Ar wolle ru 


quantum vit. Be- 
nignè. - Feres hæe 
]munuſcula. non inviſa 
| Þaerts parw:s. Teneor 
tam dono, quam fi 


dimittar onuſtus. Ur libet: relingues hc comedenda bodie forcis. Pradigur & ftultus donat 


que ſpernit & odit. Hæc ſeges tulit & feret 
paratus dignis ait ſe effe paratum ; nec ignoret 


ingratos omnibus annis. Vir betus & ſapiens, 
tamen guid ara diſtent lupinis. - 


* * paratus, Bent!. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


« with regard to the benefits we receive 
% and no doubt our acknowledgment ought 
« to bear à proportion to the value of the 
gift. We are Chiefly to confider the 
, « temper, inclination, and obliging man- 
« ner of the giver. For many throw away 
« their favors without choice or Judg- 
« ment; the humor bf heaping them in- 
« differently upon all the world haunts 
« them like a diſeaſe; they are ſeized with 
« ſudden ſtarts of kindneſs, and hurried 
% as by an impetuous torrent. Good 
« offices of this kind ought never to be 
« held in the ſame degree of eſteem with 
«thoſe hi proceed from judgment, 
reflection, and a "ſettled principle df 
err nee ve 

9 But a wiſe and, & c. Vir bonus & ſa- 
Pens dighis' ant effe paratus, The gramma- 
nns have been greatly puzzled to find out 
the conſtruction of theſe words, and to ſave 
the poet's'Nonor have Judged: in neceſſary 
to ſudſtiturxe pardrum for pardtus. All their 
endeavours ſerve'dnly to bettay their igno= 
rance, *Dignis dit effe paratim Would be a 
real blunder After vi bonus S Japiens, and 
what the genius of the Latin language will 
dy ny means bear.” On tlie contrary faratus 
mult de referred to vir bonn & ſapiens ; and 
ne ate to ſupply ſe illis puratum, ſo às to make 


& ſafiens paratus dignis ait ſe eſſe illis para- 
tum. This manner, of ſpeaking has its ele · 
gance in poetry, and is not without ex- 
ample. We meet in Horace with fatiens vo- 
cari Cæſaris ulter, and uxor invicti Jovis efſe 
neſcis #. So Virgil, Sepfit medics delapſus in 
boſftes, And Catullus, At fuiſſi navium ce- 
lerrimus. . _ 

10, Yet knewws well. to pay à due regard ts 
mic. qe tamen ignorat guid diftent æra 
lapinis. Lupinus ſignifies properly lupines or 
bos. The players upon the ſtage were 
wont to make uſe of theſe lines inſtead 
of money, having them dane up ſv as to re- 
ſemble the current coin, with a particular 
mark whereby to *iſtinguiſh them, and 
prevent knavery. This is plain frgm a paſ- 
ſage of the 2d. Sc. Act 3. of Plautus's Pæ- 
ndus. a GA. Agite, inſticite ; aurum vt. Cos. 
Profectb, ſpeclatares, comicum : macerate 
| 2 unt quro in Barbarid beves. % AGA. 
e Look ye there, mark it well; it.is 
6 gold. Col.. Yes, faith, true *theatri- 
6% cal coin: this very gold cut down and 
&« crumbled ſerves to fatten our exen in 
4 .. ha 

The meaning, therefore, , of this verſe 
in Horace is plainly thus: „ He knows 
« what he gives, and can diſtinguzth well 
ce between true coin and that which 


be entire condtruction rbn thus: Vir Bert 


” - *\$+,%} " , 


7 players 916 upon the ftage.“ 


11 The 


hg *- 
—_ 


+ © ments to deſerve even the praiſes of my benefactor . But if You 
25 defire that I ſhould never be from you; reſtore my former yigy 


flight and rigors of Cynara”; 
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the black lotks '* that ſhaded my ſhort forehead, my ſoft voie 
eaſy ſmile, and languiſhing complaints amidſt our cups of th. 
A half-ſtarved mouſe '* happened once to ſqueeze her{!: 
430 through a narrow chink into a baſket of corn; and having ted 
plwKubntifully eſſayed in vain to make her efcape with a full bell; 
'To whom a weafel that ſtood at ſome diſtance faid, Woll 
you get rid of your prefent confinement; repair to the holloy 
chink as lank as when you firſt eritered. If any one thinks the 
fable applicable to me, I am ready to reſign all: for I am none a 
' 35 thoſe who when ſurfeited with dainties praife the homely far: 
and ſweet ſlumbers of low life, nor would I exchange my free. 
dom for all the riches of Arabia: You Have often commend: 
me for my modeſty; and I have even in your own preſence 
called you my king and father, nor was I more ſparing of ny 
words in your abſence. I'ry whether I can cheerfully reſign 
40 what you have fo generouſly given me. It was well anfwere 
by Telemachus“ the fon of patient Ulyſſes : Ithaca affords no fi 
paſture for horſes, as it neither abounds in plains, nor is fertile i 
graſs : allow me therefore, Menelaiis, to decline your prefents, 
which far better ſuit yourſelf. Ordinary things beſt become or- 
dinary men. My head is now no more full of Rome and its lofty 
45 palaces; the calm retreat of Tibur, or peaceful Tarentum, is n 

__ only delight. 5 1 5 
Philige*s, a brave and bold captain, as well as an able pleader, 
returning one day from the forum about two o'clock, and com- 
plaining of its great diſtance from the Carinæ “, being now ad- 
vanced in years, is faid to have caſt his eyes by chance itpon : 
50 certain freedman , paring his nails with a careleſs ” 5 a 
RE | arbers 

N ANNOTATIONS, 

11 The fraiſes of my benefaftor. Praſta- had loved him for his own fake, withou! 
me etiam pro laude merentis, inſtead of etiam | any views of intereſt ;_ | 
laude promerentis. | | Quem ſcis immunem Cynaræ placuiſſe rapar. 
112 The black locks that ſhaded my ſhort fore-| This paſſion muſt Have been but of ſhor' 
bead. Nigros anguſta fronte capillas. A ſhort] continuance, for Cynara died very young. 


1 


„ Forehead was reckoned a great beauty Sed Cynaræ breves 


among the Greeks and Romans. This is|. JArncs fata dederunt. 
plain from ſeveral paſſages in our author, | Horace was, therefore, at a time of life ver} 
Ode 33. Book I. ' | proper for thefe linguiſhing complaints c 
Trfgnem tenui fronte Lycorida. the rigors of his miſtreſs. This may, per- 

13 Rigers f Cynara. Horace elſewhere| baps, refer to ſome ſlight of Cytara, which 
tells us, that he was very young, when the] he had laid much to heart; but | am na- 

| ſurrendered his heart to the charms of Cy- þther apt to think he means the gay hum"! 
nara, Book IV. Ode . of che young girls of his time, when tht? 
Non ſum gualis eram bone | counterfeited a flight, and hid themſel'es, 
Sub regng Cynare. _ , on purpoſeto be purſued and diſcovered tf 

I am ni mgre wvhat I was under the reign of their lovers. This mirth and paſtim? * 
lovely Cynara 5 and when he boaſts in the has, himſelf, very happily deſcribc4 in th: 
24th Epiſtle of this ſame Book, that Cynaral gti Ode of Book J. NO 
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Dignum præſtabo me etiam pro laude merentis, rated. ne diguum 


Quod fi me noles uſquam diſcedere; reddes 25 5 * e ae 
8 . A . 43. 4 n £ c 
Forte latus, nigros angulta fronte capillos; uſquam diſceddre; red 
Reddes dulce loqui ; reddes ridere decorum, & des forte lars; capillas 
Inter vina fugam Cynarz mcerere protervæ. nigros anguftd raste 


| 8 a redes logui duke; reddes 
F or te Per anguſtam tenuis vulpecula * rimam ridere Las ur 


Repſerat in cumeram frumenti; paſtaque rurſus 30 |rere inter vina fugans 
Ire foras pleno tendebat corpore fruſtra. | 725 m_ , 7 gang 
Cui muſtela procul, Si vis, ait, effugere iſtine, a rep 


. |ferat forte per angu/- 
Macra cavum repetes arctum, quem macra ſubiſti. [ram rimam in cum rum 


Hac ego ft compellor imagine, cuncta refigno: ,- f he 2 55 PT. xa 
Nec ſomnum plebis laudo ſatur altilium, nec 35 , plend u pere, da 
Otia divitiis Arabum liberrima niutddoo. e. Cui muſe! 
Sæpè verecundum laudaſti; rexque, paterque , _ = x 2 
Audiſti coràm, nec verbo parciùs abſens. % Pings rep N 
Inſpice ſi poſſum donata reponere lætus. jenem ſubiſti macra. 


Haud male Ielemachus proles patientis Ulyſſei: 20 . 
5 off is Ith * ut Woe maginegre/: nocuntias 
Non eſt aptus equis Ithacæ locus, ut neque planis. aner ahihum lauds 
Porrectus ſpatiis, neque multæ prodigus herbæ: . {{omnur: lebis, nec mute 
Atride, magis apta tibi tua dona relinquam. ng * 
Parvum parva decent. Mihi jam non regia Roma, | 4%. 997205, e 
Sed vacuum Tibur placet, aut imbelle Larentum. 45 5 4. diſti rexque pa- 

Strenuus & fortis, cauſiſque Philippus agendis 


Clarus, ab officiis octavam cirtiter horam be , ge coy . 2 
Dum redit, atque foro nimiùm diſtare Carinas repenere dlepata. Tele- 
Jam L natu queritur; conſpexit, ut aiunt, 7757 * amor: 
Adraſum quendam vacua tonſoris in umbra, Ol gift. O Aude, J. 


Cultello proprios purgantem leniter ungues. 


tut equis Alenkis, ut 
vefue perrect᷑us plahis ſpatiit, neue predigus multe herbe : relinguam tua dena magis apta tibi. 
Parua decent parvum. Regia Rema non jam placet mibi, ſed Tibur vacuum, aut imbelle Ta- 
dert m. Philippus ſtrenuus & fertis, claruſque cauſis agendis, dum redit circiter o& avg beram 
ab efficiis, atque jam grandis natu queritur Carinas nimiam diſtare foro; conſpexit, ut aiunty 
alraſum quendain in utnbra vacud tonſoris, leitet purgantem preprios ungues eu tells, 

407 0 * nitedula, Bent, I a 
| ANNOTATIONS. 

Nunc & latentis proditet intimo hob This anſwer of Telemachus is taken from the 

. .; Gratus pucllæ rijus ab angulo. ath Book of the Odyſſey, and was made tg 
and Virgil, Eclogue 3. fi. ve Mcislaut, who urged him to accept a pre- 
 £E?fugit ad ſalices, & ſe cufit ant? wvideri. | ſent of horſes. The application of this an- 

1 A balf-flarved moſes Horace, after | ſwer is obvious; 7ibur, or Tarentum was 


pleading the excuſe of his age for not at- | our poet's 1thacs, where Macenas's gifts 


tending upon Macera:, foreſees that envi- | could be of no more uſe to him, than the 
deus and malicious courtiers would not be | preſent of Menelaus to Telemachus, | 

Vanting to infinuates that now his fortune 16 Philip, This is Lucius Marcins PBH. 
was made, he was leis aſſiduous; but were lit, of whom Cicero fo often fpeaks, Tie 
ne in the ſame deſtitute circumſtances as | was an orator of the firt rank, a min of 
when firſt introduced to his patron, age great quality, and had been married to Atia, 
would be far from hindering his cloſe at- the mother of Auguſtus, and ſiſter of Ful.ns 
incance The following fable, therefore, 2 


e conſidered as told by his enemies 17 Carine, The name: of a ſtreet in 
acenat. 9 Rome, where Philip lived. 


E at weil arfavered by Telemachus. | 1 Freedman, Adraſum quendams Aden. 
\ 


lis 


terque torutty nec par- 


thace ron oft lerus ap » 
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barber's ſhop. 7 Demetrius, fays he, to his 'foot-boy (one who 
was very ſmart at taking his maſter's commands) go, inquire, 
and bring me an account, who that man is, his country, for. 

tune, family, and patron. The boy went, returned inſtandy, 

35 and told his maſtery that his name was Vultejus Menas, thathe 
»was a public crier, of a ſmall eſtate; but reputable parents; 
that no one knew better when to work, or when to be idle, hoy 
to gain a little matter, and lay it out in the beſt manner; he 


liked to aſſociate with his equals, and entertain them in his little 


houſe; he ſometimes took the diverſton of a play, and, when 
buſineſs was over, loved to walk in the Campus Martius. I want 

60 to hear all this from himſelf, ſays Philip: go, invite him to ſupper, 
Menas could not believe it; but wondered What was the matter. 
To be ſhort, he anſwered civilly. How | ſays Philip; does here. 

_ fuſe? Yes, replies the- boys he refuſes obſtinately, and either de- 
ſpiſes or dreads you *9. Next day Philip comes upon Vultejus x 
65 he was ſelli 1 70 to the poorer ſort of people, and fi- 
luted him firſt. 833 began to frame excuſes, and plead the 
meanneſs of his profeſſion and the ties it laid him under, as ; 
reaſon for his not waiting upon him in the morning; in fine, he 
begged pardon that he had not ſeen him firſt. I pardon you, fas 
Philip, only upon condition, that you ſup with me this evening, 
70 1 ſhall be 3 to obey. Come then a little after three; till then 
ply cloſely your buſineſs. Vultejus did not fail to be at ſupper; 

BY whine, er ſpeaking! whatever came into his head without re- 
ſtraint, he is diſmiſſed to reſt. Philip obſerving how readily he 
took the bait, that he was conſtant at his levee in the morning, 

75 and his ſure gueſt at night, invites him to the country with 
him during the feaſt of the Latins **. Vultejus, mounted on a 
good horſe,.thought he could never enough praiſe the Sabine air 
and fields. Philip.-obſerved him, and was highly pleaſed: and 
ſeeking to draw amuſement and diverſion from every thing, 
80 gives him ſeven thouſand ſeſterces, and promiſes to lend him as 
many more ; thug perſuading him to buy a little farm. He buys 

it. To make ſhort. of the ſtory ; of a citizen he becomes 2 
farmer, and can talk of nothing but furrows, and vines, and 
planting of elms ; he wiſtes himſelf by hard labor, and ſeems 
85 to wither in the purſuit. of riches. But at laſt his. ſheep are 


| = 3 ſtolen, 
ANNOTATIONS. 
ſus does not ſignify here a man newvly ſhaved, | aut horret. Horrere and horror are proper? 
but 4 fneadman; it being the cuſtom for meant of tbat awe and reſpect, whic 


flaves to -be. ſhaved, when they were re- | ſeizes us, when we approach any thing fa- 
ſtored to their liberty. Plautus, in the firſt | cred; and, as the vulgar are apt to look vp 


Scene of his Amphitryon ; great men as above the ordinary rank 
— od lle faciat Jupiter, mortals, the ſame words have been uſed co 
t ego bc bodie raſo capite caluus capian |expreis the reſpect they feel, when ad- 


pileum. mitted to their pre#-nce. 


.19 Dejpiſes. or dreads you. Et te , 20 Selling froppery to the poorer wg 


* 
IT „% 


CO SITIO T —me , ˙—» | a Soon 
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Demetri (puer hic non lævè juſſa Philippi Prors way te ace a= 
ny ' 4 cipiebat ju Philijf1 
Accipiebat) abi, quære, & refer, unde domo, quis, 7. beet 3 


Cujus fortunæ, quo ſit patre, quove patrono. | & refer, undedomo fitg 
It, redit, & narrat, V ultejum nomine Menam, 55 ##% c fortune, 


. pa * . = 7 patre, 79 1a 
præconem, tenui cenſu, ſine crimine notum “*, N 


Et properare loco, & ceſſare, & quærere, & uti, rana, eum efle ne- 
Gaudentem parviſque ſodalibus, & lare certo +, | mine * Fultejum Mea 
Et ludis, &, poſt deciſa negotia, Campo. — N 
Scitari libet ex ipſo quodcunque refers: dic 600 mine, ilum poſſe & 
Ad cœnam veniat. Non ſanè credere Mena Ti herare loco, & ceſs 


Haw b \ "uk, * | fare, & quarert, & 
Mirari ſecum tacitus. Cuid multa ? Benigne, e 


Reſpondet. Negat 4 ille mihi? Negat improbus, gue ſzdal.bus, & ceito 
& te lare, & ludis, & Cam- 


| . * 
1 x. N 1. Po, ft deciſa negetia. 
Negligit aut horret. Vultejum mane Philippus Inquit Philippus, 


Villa vendentem tunicato ſcruta popello 65 Liber ſcitari ex ipſo 


Occupat, & ſalvere jubet prior. Ille Philippo  gedcungue refers « dic 


4 1 | 111} ut veniat ad cœ- 
Excuſare laborem & mercenaria vincla, —— 


Quod non mane domum veniſſet; denique quod non credere ; mirari ſecum 


Providiſſet eum. Sie ignoviſſe putato e Wes wiuita Þ 
TH . . reſſ onde enignò. 
Me tibi, fi ccenas hodie mecum. Ut libet. Ergo 70 Nga ie mii, alt 


Poſt nonam venies; nunc I, rem ſtrenuus auge. Philippus? MNegez 
Ut ventum ad cœnam eſt; dicenda, tacenda locutus, bus, inquit Be- 


0 I . 1 metrius, & neplivit te 
Tandem dormitum dimittiur. Hic ubi ſæpè aut borret, Philippus 


Occultum viſus decurrere piſcis ad hamum, mand occupat Vultejum 

Mane cliens, & jam certus conviva, jubetur 75 Forage Wo 
. * . . . . 1 1 4 

Rura ſuburbana indictis comes ire Latinis. prey. neces, 


; - frior jubet ſaluere. Ille 
Impoſitus mannis, arvum cœlumque Sabinum [excuſare (excuſabat) 


Non ceſſat laudare. V idet, ridetque Philippus: F laborem & 


; * . wincla mercenaria, ud 
Et ſibi dum requiem, dum riſus undique quærit, | nonwerifſet deu ej us 


Dum ſeptem donat ſeſtertia, mutua ſeptem O diei mani; deniquey 
Promittit; perſuadet uti mercetur agellum. 317d nen providiet 


: Moy eum. Ait Philippus, 
Mercatur. Ne te longis ambagibus ultra | Putato me fic ignoviſſ 


Quam ſatis eſt morer; ex nitido fit ruſticus, atque ri, , canas mecum 
Sulcos & vineta crepat mera, præparat ulmos, . Ct Rang 
Immoritur ſtudiis, & amore ſeneſcit habendi. „ 


' Ergo weries peſt ho- 
ram nonam ; nunc I, flrenuus auge rem. Ut vdgtum eft-ad cœram; lecutus dicenda tacendaque 
. dimittitur tandem dormitum. Ubi wiſus eſt decurrere bic ſafe velut piſcis ad orcutum banumy 
cliens mand, & jam certus conuiva, jubetur ire comes ad rura ſuburbana indiftis Latinis, In- 
Pofitus mannis, nen cefſat laudare arvum calumgu? Sabinum. Philippus videt, rigetque : & 


dum quærit ſibi requiem, dum quærit riſus undiue, dum donat ſeptem ſeſtertia, promittit ſeptem - 


mutua; perſuadet uti mercetur agellum. Mercetur. Ne morer te ultra quam ſatis eſt longis 
ambagibus ; fit ex nitido ruſticus, atzue crepat mera vineta & ſulcos, fra parat ulmos, immoritur 


fudiis, & ſeneſeit amore habendi. 
* natum, Bent. + curto, 1d. T neget, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


people. Tunicato ſcruta fopello. Scrutum is | monly uſed in ſpeaking of the people, be- 
originally a Greek word, yr, and ſigni- cauſe they wore the tunica without any 
fies properly all kind of eld iron, and ſuch robe over It. 3 ; 

like ware, The epithet tunicatus was come | * Feaſt of the Latin. Indiftis comes ire 
Voz. Il, Q Latini. 
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ſtolen, his goats die, the crop fails of his expectation, and his 
oxen are killed with hard working. Diſcouraged by all theſes 
loſſes, he takes his horſe at midnight, and comes in a great 
rage to Philip: who ſeeing him make fo rough and diſmal a 
go figure; I am afraid, ſays he, you are too diligent and attentive t 


your gains. O my patron, replied he, if you would give me my 


true name, call me a miſerable wretch. But I conjure you by 


your Genius, by your right hand, and domeſtic Gods, reſtore me 
95 to my firſt eſtate. 


Whoever finds the way of life“ he has quitted preferable to 


that he ſo eagerly courted, let him return without delay, and re- 
fume his former condition. 


It is a good rule , for every one to meaſure himſelf by his own 


ſtandard, and fix accordingly. 


ANNOTATION Ss. 


Latiniss Indifte Latinæ, the feaſt of the| aſpexit. Interpreters have differed about the 
Latins, called indift@ and conceprive, to! manner of explaining theſe lines, n 
diſt.nguiſh them from the fata; for they think we ought to underſtand them of PH 


* 
* De 


upon. This feaſt was celebrated on mount forced to own, that his firſt condition was 
Alba, in memory of the treaty of peace, | preterable to the preſent; and accordingly 
that had been made by TJarzuin the Proud, | conſented to his deſire, by reſtoring him to 
between the Romans, Volſci, and Latins. it. But a great many maintain, that the 
22 Whaever finds the woy, &c. Nui fimul | ſtory of Philip and Yulteius ends with the 
preceding 


The K Ex. 
HI ORACE, upon retiring into the country, had given his pro- 


miſe to MZzcenas, that he would return in five days: but after 
continuing there the whole month of Auguſt, he writes this Epiſtle to 
excuſe his abſence. He tells him, that the care of his health had 
obliged him to remain in the country during the dog-days ; and 
that, when the ſnows came on, the ſame care would render 1t ne- 
ceſſary for him to go to Tarentum but that he intended to be with 
him early in the ſpring. But, as Horace was under the ſtrongeſt ties 


to Maecenas, and would not be thought unmindful of what he owed 


him, he is at a great deal of pains to ſhew that the preſent refuſal did 
not proceed from want of gratitude, but from that ſenſe of liberty, 
which all mankind ought to have, and which no fayor, however 
great, could countervail. He acknowledges his liberality, and the 

agreeable 
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Verùm ubi oves furto, morbo periere capellæ, | (rg ubj _ os 

* Ita ſec k urto, capellæ morbo, 
dpem mentita ſeges, bos eſt enectus arando; ö 
Offenſus damuis, media de nocte caballum bet ee e 
Arripit, iratuſque Philippi tendit ad ædes. | Vultejus, offenſus 


Quem fimul aſpexit ſcabrum intonſumque Phi- damnit, arripit cabal- 


; lum de media noftey 

lippus ; 3 90 iratuſquetend.tad ædes 
Durus, ait, Vultei, nimis attentuſque videris N 
Eſſe mihi. Pol me miſerum, patrone, vocares, Fans e eee 


a ; my rum intonſumgue; ait, 
Si velles, inquit, verum mihi ponere nomen. Vuitei, videris mibi effe 


Quod te per Genium, dextramque, Deoſque Penates ninis durus attentuſ- 
Obſecro & obteſtor, vitæ me redde priori. {ad err 19 4 


. . \ — <a trone, vocares me miſe- 
Qui ſimul * aſpexit quantum dimiſſa petitis en i volles — 


Præſtent, mature redeat, repetatque relicta. mibi werum nenen. 


+ Q d ol ſecre & cbteſter 

Metiri ſe quemque ſuo modulo ac pede, verum eſt., u 
tramgue, Deoſque Penates, redde me wite priori. Qui ſimul aſpexit guantùm dimiſſa præſtent 
fetitit, redeat mature, repetatgue relicha. Verum eſt, zuemgue metir: fe ſus modulo ac pede. 


* ſemel, Bent. 


NOT 


preceding verſe; and that the three verſes | regard paid to it, it would preſerve us from 
which conclude the Ep:tle, are a moral] innumerable errors we are daily apt to fall 
reflection drawn from it. According to this | into in the conduct of life; for men in the 
latter explication, gui is inſtead of guicunque. | general would be much Happier than they 

23 It is a good rule, This ſentence all are, could they but learn to fit down con- 
ages have admitted as agr2cable to reaſon, | tented with that condition of life which 
and conftituting the chief part of prudence. | beſt ſuited them, and was in their power. 
It was writ in the temple of Delphes, as a] Verum eft for far eſt, æguum eſt. So Cicero 
truth that every one ought to know, and | has judex werifſimus, for judex æguiſſimus, in 
govern himſelf by; and indeed, were a due nis Oration for Reſcius. 


The K Ex. 

agreeable manner he had of expreſſing it: he acknowledges too, that 
he had been cloſe attendant upon him in his younger years, but aſ- 
ſures him at the ſame time, that if he was leſs aſſiduous now, it did 
not proceed from want of tenderneſs and friendſhip, or that he 
thought his ends were ſerved, but from thoſe infirmities of age, 
which, as they were ſenſibly growing upon him, rendered it inconſiſt- 
ent with his health and eaſe. This Epiſtle has been juſtly admired by 
the critics, as one of Horace's maſter-pieces, and points out what 
degrees of reſpect are due to the great. We ought to pay them all 
the court and aſſiduity, which friendſhip, reſpect, and gratitude re- 
quire: but a man of true worth will never carry his acknowledg- 
ments fo far, as to ſacrifice his liberty, or make a ſurrender of his 
health and happineſs. 


Sanadon thinks it was written about the year of the city 731. 
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To Cxlsus ALHINOVAxN Ve. 


Boo |, 


VIII. 


L 


He complains of his own inconſtancy; and adviſes his 
friend to bear his good fortune with moderation, 


G00 Muſe, and wiſh all manner of joy and proſperity to Celſus 
. Albinovanus *, who is of the retinue of Tiberius in quality 
of ſecretary, If he aſk you what I am doing ; tell him, that after 


all my many and fine promiſes 


„ find it neither in my power to 


live well nor agreeably*: not that my vines“ are battered down 
5 by the hail, or my olives * deſtroyed by the immoderate heats; 
nor becauſe my flocks that feed in remote paſtures are ſickly: 


but that being * more infirm 


in mind than body, I will neither 


hear nor attend to any thing that may give me relief: that! 
am diſguſted with my honeit and faithful phyſicians; quite out 
10 of humor with my friends ?, for their cares to rouze me out df 
this deadly lethargy ; obſtinately purſue what is hurtful, and as 
perverſely refuſe what might do me good: in fine, that I am ſo 
inconſtant*, as when at Rome I want to be at Tibur, and when at 


Tibur J am impatient to be at Rome. 


When you have done all 


this, inquire about his health; how he manages his affairs, and how 
himſelf; whether he is in the good graces of the prince, and ae- 


ceptadle 


ANNOTATIONS. 


I Celſus Albinvanus. The ſame of whom 
we have already given an account on the 
I5th verſe of the 3d Epiſtle. 

2 Many and fine promiſes. Dic multa & 
pulchbra minamem As a man who had un- 
dertaken to write againſt vice, and point 
out the way to virtue and happineſs. This 
may receive ſome light from a verſe of the 
34 Satire of Book II. 

Atqui vultus erat multa & fræclara mi- 

nantis. 
Which is plaialy meant of writing againſt 
Vice. | 

3 Te live well nor agrecably. Vivere nec 
rectè nec ſuaviter. Ihe poet 5 repreſeuts 
himſelf as in very deplorable circumſtances. 
Vivere rettè means to live according to the 
rules of morality, and in the practice of 
virtue. FVivere ſuariter, to give into a life 
of pleaſure, and acknowledge no rule but 
that of the paſſions. Could this laſt way 
of life, the agreeable, be followed, without 
any regard to the other, men might have 


ſome excuſe for the choice of it. But it 
we once renounce the ſubſtantial pleafure; 
of virtue, it will be in vain to expect any 
real enjoyment: in the falſe pleaſures ot 
vice. We can no otherwiſe live agreead!y, 
than by living virtuouſty. 

4 Not that my vines. Under theſe ordi- 
nary accidents Horace comprehends all the 
troubles that can happen either with regard 
to health or fortune : and there is naturally 
not any thing that ſhould perpiex us, but 
what affeCs one or other of theſe. For the 
mind is in our own power, and if we take 


care to preſerve a due balance there, all 


muſt go well: and yet for the moſt pa:t fo 
unhappy are we, that when all nature ſeeins 
:0 act in concert to make us quiet and eaſy, 
we induſtciouſly ſcek out cautes of dit- 
content, and make war with ourfe:ves. 

5 My olives, &c. Oleamgue moniret” 
#ſtus, For exceſs of heat or cold 3 e 
qually dangerous to o/wes, Ceolumelin, Book 
V. Ch. 8. Nullg ex Fit gencribus out geefer- 

7 
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SF 19 © LA: VEL 


Ad CelsuM ALBINOVANUM. 


De ſui inconſtantid queritur ; monet ut modeſtè ferat fortunam. 


ORD O. 
C ELS O gaudere & bene rem gerere Albinovano, | J{USA gata, re- 
Mufa rogata, refer, comiti ſcribeque Neronis. ne 
7; - & vano, comiti ſcribægue 
di quæret quid agam; dic, multa & pulchra minan- Manis, pardere & 
tem, gerere rem bend. Si 
Vivere nec rectè nec ſuaviter: haud quia grando on rows a 
Contuderit vites, oleamque * momorderit æſtus; 5|& pulchra, 3 


Nec quia longinquis armentum ægrotet in arvis: reef? nec ſuawiter: 
Sed quia mente minis validus quam corpore toto, i n cen- 


5 8 . * he | tuderit wites, aftuſque 
Ni] audire velim, nil diſcere, quod levet ægrum: ee r B Y 2 


Fidis offendar medicis, iraſcar amicis, quia armentum agrotet 
Cur me funeſto properent arcere veterno $017. Honginguis : 

n ſed quia minis val idis 
Que nocuere ſequar, fugiam quæ proſore credam; nente gdm tete cerfere, 
Rome Pibur amem ventoſus, I ibure Romam. welim audire nil, d;ſcere 
Poſt hc, ut valeat; quo pacto rem gerat, & ſe ; nil quod lever agrume 


Ut ol a . R em oa offendar fas medicisy 
perent arcere me funaſto weternoz ſeguar qua nocuere, fugiam gue credam prefore 3 Rome wen- 
teſut amem Tibur, Tibure amo Romam. Poſt bac, percontare ut valeat; zus pacto gerat rem 
8 A a 9 P j 249 pacro g 0 
& ſez ut flaceat juvent, utque coborti. 


® gleamve, Bentl. 


4NNOTATION S. 


vidum, aut gelidum ſtatum cali patitur. None cient to ſatisſy the demands of the ſoul, 
of theſe kinds of olives can thrive either in a raiſe adiſquiet, of which we feel the effects, 
very Far, or very cel. climate. Longinzuis in without being able to know the cauſe. 
arvis, in remote paſtures z as in Calabria and 7 Phyſicians, friends, By theſe he means 
Lucania, whither the ſhepherds Jed their the ancient philotophers, whoſ>writings 
flocks, to the one in the ſummer, and to | furniſhed him with remedies againſt his 
the other in the winter, chagrin. For they were at pains to open 
© But that being, &c. It is obſerved of | up the ſecrets of nature, ſtrengthen the 
thoſe diſquiets that often ariſe without any mind againit the fears of death, and diſ- 
apparent cauſe, that they are at once an play the joys there was ground to hope for 
evidence of the meanneſs and greatneſs of | in another lite, 
our nature. Of the firſt, becauſe they ſhew, | 3 Inconſtant. Ventoſus, changeable as the 
that even in the midſt of proſperity, and | wind, The ſame word is uſed in tnis ſenſe, 
when all things ſeem to conſpire to pleaſe | Epiſtle 19. Venteſa plebs, the fickle crond. 
us, we are yet incapable of unallayed and | This ſeems to have beenHorace's real foible; 
complete happineſs : of the other, becauſe, | we find his flave reproaching him with it in 
being born for true and ſolid enjoyments, the 7th Satire of the ſecond Book: 
we meet with nothing in this world but | Remæ r:8 optas ; abſentem ruſticus urbem 
were thadows z which, as they are notſufli-| Teullis ad aſira levis. | 


0 
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15 ceptable to his court. If he anſwers, that all is well; firſt give hin 

joy; but remember at the ſame time to whiſper ſoſtly into his eit 

Know Celfus, that as you behave? in your good fortune, ſo vil 
your friends behave towards you, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


9 That as vn behawe, &c. The poet who are well with princes, will beſt knoy 
here, in a way of pleatantry and mirth,whiſ- the ſentiments which others have of then, 
ers a very ſound admonition to Ceiſus, who | by examining impartially into themſclve;; 
as undoubtedly of a temper apt to grow for it is a never-failing rule, that they ar 
yain upon the credit he had at court. They, loved or hated, according to the good or bat 


: ule 


The K ty, 


H ORACE, in this Epiſtle, yu us a picture of himſelf, 2 
made up of contradictions and chagrin, miſerable without any 
apparent cauſe, and diſſatisfied, he could not tell why. Such indeed 
is the imperfection of human nature, that even the wifeſt and moſt 
reaſonable men find it ſometimes impoſſible to guard againſt theſe 
gloomy clouds, that are apt ſuddenly.to overcaſt the mind. Horace, 
who underſtood life ſo well, had carefully ſtudied the philoſophers, 
and knew the beſt in the world how to apply their precepts, is yet 
haunted by them, and that in a time of perfect health, when for- 

tune 


EPIST LE E. 
To CLavpivs Nero. 
He with great modeſty recommends Septimius to him. 


EPTIMIUS! alone, my prince, of all men living, knows 
perfectly the value you have for me. For when he urges, and in 

a manner compels me, to endeavour to procure him acceſs to you, 
and recommends a man worthy of * the confidence and employ- 
| ment 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Septimius. The ſame to whom he ad-| timio quogue neſtro audire. ( Seftimius, our 
drefles the 6th Ode of Book II. and who 40 common friend, will let you know how 
is mentioned with ſo great honor in the 3d e much you are in my thoughts. 
Epiſtle : | 2 A man Worthy of the, &c. Dun 
Pindarici fontis gui non expalluit hauftus. mente domoque legentis honefta Neronis. This 
It appears that he gained great favor with verſe does equal honor both to Tiberias and 
Auguſtus; for, in a letter written by that | Septinrivs., It thews the one a diſcerning 
prince to our poet ſome years after, he ſays, prince, and the other a deſerving man. Me 
Tui qualem babeam memoriam, roter is ex WM) are not to contider theſe as words of mere 


come 


a cc Iw— — JT} 4M 


Sj dicet, recte ; primùm gaudere; ſubinde 15 ,, dicet, rec; primim 
præceptum auriculis hoc inſtillare memento: == : — 7 
Ut tu fortunam, fic nos te, Celſe, feremus. frecepturs. axriculis 


ejus: Celſe, ut tu feres 


fartunam, fic nos feremus te. 


t 


uſe they make of their favor at court. the lighteſt kind: an extraordinary degree 
Feremus, the word in the original, repre- [of virtue is neceſſary to ſupport it in a be- 
ſents fortune to us under the notion of a| coming way. 

burden; and to ſay truth, it is none of | 


The K ry. 


tune was favorable, and all the lights of wiſdom ſhone upon him. - 


I know there are ſome, who fancy that the poet accuſes himſelf only 
to reproach his friend with a better air; and remind him gently of 
ſome faults he would have him ſtrive to avoid. But there is no foun- 
dation for this notion; on the contrary, the character is ſo like to what 
Horace gives of himſelf in other parts of his writings, that one can 
ſcarce doubt to whom it belongs. 

Sanadon conjectures, that this Epiſtle was written in the year of 
the city 7 34, in the ſpring, a little before Tiberius began his march 
into Armenia. 


SD F-49043 0 1 


Ad CLaupiuM NERONEA. 


Medeſtz commendat ei Septimium. 


ORDO. 
QEPTIMIUS, Claudi, nimirum intelligit unus, N DI, Sefti- 


o . * — 77 $ J : 
Quanti me facias. Nam cum rogat, & prece cogit, „ tellgit . 


Scilicet ut tibi ſe laudare & tradere coner 5 me. Nam cam regat, 
S copit prece, ſcilicet: 


ut coner laudare & tradere ſe tibi, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


compliment in the poet: Tiberius was really virtutes ſectabatur, & rurſum 3tia oderat: ex 
the perſon he is here deſcribed, a good | optimis fericulum ſibi, à peſſimis dedecus publi- 
judge of merit, and ready to reward it: yea, cum metuebat. He was one, who had no 
even after he came to the empire, when his“ inclination to reward virtue, and yet 
Jealous and arbitrary meaſures had render- | e bore an irreconcileable hatred to vice: 
ec him ſuſpicious of virtue, he ſtill retain- | © from the beſt he apprehended danger to 
da hatred of vice. This we learn from |< himſelf; from the worſt, diſgrace to the 
Tacitus, who ſays of him, Negue eminentes ky public,” 

| Q4 3 J 
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ment of Nero who is fo true a judge of merit; when he x. 
5 ſures me that I ſtand with you in the firſt rank of favor 3 and 
friendſhip; he ſees and is better acquainted with my intereſt in 
ou than I am myſelf. I ſaid indeed all in my power, to excuſe 
myſelf; but began at laſt to fear, leſt he ſhould think my mo- 
deity only pretence, and that I difſembled my influence with 
10 you, to reſerve it wholly for myſelf. Thus to avoid the reproach 
of a greater crime, I have ventured to put on a little town- 
aſſurance * If therefore you can pardon the freedom I have 
taken in yielding to the importunity of a friend; receive Septi- 
_ into you retinue, and believe him a man of probity and 
wor * 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 The firſt rank of favor. Horace, in this, | aſſurance. Frontis ad urbane deſcend: tre. 
excuſes the importunity of his friend: mia. I have endeavoured at ſuch a tranſ- 
Septimius, ſays he, imagines, that I am even | lation of theſe words, as fully expreſie 
one of your familiars; that I ſtand in the| their ſerſe; but as the manner of ſpeaking 
firſt rank of favor with you; and fo knows| is ſomewhat uncommon, I ſhall explain it 
better than myſelf, my influence and cre- | more particularly, Buffoons among th: 
dit. This is all in the way of raillery, Latins were often called wrbani, So Plau- 

& ] bave ventured to put on a little towyn- 25 Trin. Act. I. Sc. 2. 


Niu! 


The EK ty. 


HERE is ſcarce any thing that requires more prudence and 

> diſcretion, and yet ſcarce any thing that is more lightly attended 
to, than the recommending of friends, There are many circum- 
ſtances, which render it a matter of the utmoſt nicety, eſpecially 
when done to the great; Horace ſeems to have been very ſenſible of 
this, and has left the Epiſtle now before us as an undoubted * 
0 


EPISTLE X. 


To Fuscus ARISTIUS. 


He praiſes a country-life, and a mind contented with its lot. 
WE who delight only in the country wiſh health to Fuſcus 


a lover of the town: here alone our ſentiments differ, in 
every thing elſe we reſemble like twins. As true brothers, 


Our 
ANNOTATION Ss. 


3 Fuſcus. The ſame to whom he addreſſes the 22d Ode of Book I. What 


Fan mn wy ww Wwe ' 
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Dignum mente domoque legentis honeſta Neronis ; _—_— —_ N 
Munere cum fungi propioris cenſet amici; 32 5 = 
Quid poſſim videt ac novit me valdius ipſo. | fungi nunere 2 joris 
Multa quidem dixi, cur excuſatus abirem; | amiciz widet & nowit 
Sed timui, mea ne finxiſſe minora putarer, wg yr gggnr ei 
Diſſimulator opis propriæ, mihi commodus uni. multa, cur bs bs 
Sic ego, majoris fugiens opprobria culpæ, IO ,t jed tinui, ne 
Frontis ad urbanæ deſcendi præmia. Quod fi 8 4 e 29 
Depoſitum laudas ob amici juſſa pudorem m 


N Frot riæ opis, commodus 
Scribe tui gregis Kunc, & fortem crede bonumque. 


m. bi uni. Sic ego, fu- 
, giens opprobria ma- 
jaris culpæ, deſcend: ad fræmia frontis urbanæ. Qudd fi laudas puderem depoſitum ob juſſa 


amici; ſeribe bunc tui gregis, & crede illum fortem bonumque. 


r 
Nabil eft prefectꝰ ſtultius, negue ffelidius, „ at court pleaſantly ſaid.” Front urbanay 


Kc. then, is the ſame as frons ſeurrilis, the fore- 
Adam urbani afſidici cives, quos ſcurras head of a buffoon; that is, an aſſurance 
vscant. that ſtuck at nothing, that kept no mea- 


« There is nothing more fooliſh o: ridi- ſures. And, d:ſcendere ad præ mia frontis 
&« culous, than that idle cattle called buf- wrbane, means to put on this aſſurance 
« foons. And Suctonius relating a ſmart which inſtead of the aſſurance of a buffoon, 
ſaying ſyoken before Veſpaſian : Q..dam ur- I call after Dr. Dunſter town-aſſurance, as 
banorum non infacet? : One of the buffoons more agreeable to our preſent manner. 


The K xy. 


of it. He was very much in the good graces of Tiberius, and the 
regard Auguſtus had for him gave him a further privilege. More- 
over, Septimius was one of his deareſt friends, a man of birth, and 
known merit: yet with what modeſty, diffidence, and ſeeming re- 
luctance, does he recommend him? 

This Epiſtle was writ a little before the departure of Tiberius to 
viſit the provinces in the eaſt, in the year of the city 731. 


—— ————— — - 


EPISTOLA X. 


Ad FuscuM ARISTruu. 


Laudat vitam ruſticam, & animum ſud forte contentum. 
| 


ORD O. 
[JRBIS amatorem Fuſcum ſalvere jubemus 99 
Ruris amatores: hac in re ſcilicet una . 2 
Multum diſſimiles, ad * cætera penè gemelli. were : ſcilicet multim 
: diſſimiles in bac re und, 
Fene gemelli ad cætera. 
| * at, Bentl. 


* What 
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Book, 
our notions ar@gxactly the ſame. In fine, we may be compare 


5 to the two old pigeons in the fable. You keep upon the neſt; | 
wander among the brooks and pleaſant fields, the groves, and 
rocks overgrown with moſs. What would you have me fay*; 
I then begin to live 3 and am happier than a king, as ſoon as] 
abandon that, which you all with one voice“ extol to the ſkies, 

10 Jam like the fugitive flave 5 of ſome prieſt ; who, weary of cake, 
now deſires nothing ſo much as plain bread, and prefers it to the 
tineſt ſweetmeats. 

If we would ſtudy“ an eaſy life and agreeable to nature, 
and for this end make it our firſt care to find out ſome fit place 
whereon to build us a houſe; can we hx better than upon ſome 
pleaſant ſpot in the country? Where ſhall we find the winters 

15 milder? Where elſe will the refrething zephyrs temper the rage 
of the Dog: ſtar, or the inſupportable heat of the Lion ?, when 
the ſun ſhall thence dart his piercing rays? Is there a place 
where envious care leſs diſturbs our peaceful ſlumbers? Does the 
fineſt African marble * equal the fragrance and enamel of the 
fields? Or can water forced through leaden pipes“ into the 

20 different diſtriCts of your os be compared to that, which pure 
and untainted murmurs ſweetly along its ſinking channel? How 

fond 


ANNOTATIONS. 


z What world you bave me ſoy ? Quid, two words, vivo © regno, take in the whole 
guaris? A way of ſpeaking in uſe, when | ſubjeCt of the Epiſtle, which is divided into 
they wanted in few words to give a reaſon two parts. In the firſt he ſhews, that a 
for any thing; and anſwers in our language | country-life is only what deſerves the name 
to, Mat wauld you bawe me ſay ? What can of life; in the ſecond, that it is there a 
I tell you more? Cicero, in the firſt Epiſtie| man enjoys the trueſt liberty; which the 
of the ſecond Book to Atticus: Verùm pre-| Stoics held to be the only ſovereignty. 
clarè Metellus imp edit, & impediet, Nuid 4 With one wiice, Rumore ſecundo, that 
queris ? Eft conſul, Coma. E, ut ſem- is, with the voice of all che people; what 
per judicavi, natura bonus, * But Metellus Cicero calls ſecundo Fepulso. 

4 hinders, and always will hindzr. What| 5 Frgitive ſlave. It is commonly thought, 
« would you have me ſay? He is conſul, that no ſervants are happier than thoſe of 
« he loves his country, and 1 always | priefts. The ſlaves, Horace ſpeaks of here, 
& thought him a good man.“ ſleem to have been weary of good uſage, 

3 I then begin to live, Horace ſeems to Inſtead of bread, they ate of the cakes ot. 

have been a great.lover cf the country, and fered to the Gods, and were ſometimes 10 


retirement; hence his frequent encomiums 
upon it in his works, and his paſſionate 
defire to return to it, when obliged to be 
at Rome: 

O Rus, quando cg9 te aſpiciam ? quandogue 


licebit, 
Nunc weterum libris, nunc ſamno & inertibus 
boris, 


Dacere ſolicitæ jucunda oblivia wite ? 
Satire 6. Book Il. His ſaying here, that 
he is a king, when in his little ſolitude, 


comes yet ſhort of what he ſays in the 


ſame Satire, when ſpeaking of his nights 
2nd repaits, he cries out, O nofFes, cœnæque 
Deum! Dacicr further obſerves, that the 


| ſatiated with. that food, as to run away 


from their maſters, and fix ſomewhere elſe, 
that they might have plain bread. Hate, 
by this compariſon, means to let A 
know that be was lick of the pleaſures 0! 
the town, and that he retired into the 
country as a way of life more agreeable to 
his taſte, Saradon. | 

6 If wve Told fludy, & c. He begins here 
the firſt part of his Epiſtle, that a recired 
country-life is hat only deſerves the name 
of life. To live agreeably to nature, 150 
chooſe what may be uſeful and pleaſant, 
and avoid what may hurt vr afflict us. I his 
philoſophers call conwerienter congruenterfs 


$8.44 
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Fraternis animis, quidquid hegat alter, & alter. 
Annuimus pariter, vetuli notique columbi. 
Tu nidum ſervas; ego laudo ruris amœni 
Rivos, & muſco circumlita ſaxa, nemuſque. 
Quid guzris ? vivo & regno, ſimul iſta reliqui, 
Qu vos ad cœlum effertis rumore ſecundo. 
Utque ſacerdotis fugitivus, liba recuſo; 
Pane egeo, jam mellitis potiore placentis. 
Vivere nature ſi convenienter oportet, 
ponendæque domo quærenda eſt area primùm; 
Noviſtine locum potiorem rure beato? 
Eſt ubi plus tepcant hyemes ? ubi gratior aura 
Leniat & rabiem Canis, & momenta Leonis, 
Cum ſemel acctpit ſolem furibundus acutum ? 


5 


10 


Fraternis animis, quid- 
ud alter negat, & 
alter negat. PFetult 
netique columbi, annui- 
mus pariter. Tu ſer miar 
nidum , ego laudo rivas 
ama ni ruris, & ſaxa 
circumlita muſco, ne- 
muſue. Qu id qua ritg 
vivo & regio, fimul 
ac religui ita, qu vos 
efferti: ad caium few 
curdo rumere. Utque 
fugitivus (ſervus) ſa- 
cerdetis, recuſo liba; 
eges f ane, jam potiore 
Ilacentis mellitis. Sj 
of ortet VIvere conveni- 


Eſt ubi depellat ſomnos minus invida cura: 
Deteriùs Libycis olet aut nitet herba lapillis ? 


enter nature, areague 
primùm quarenda «ft 


Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum, 20 tine locum potiorem 


Quam quæ per pronum trepidat cum murmure ri- 


vum? 


beato rure? Eft bi 
hycmes tepeant plus“ 


& rabiem Canis, & 


momenta Leonis, cùm ſemel furibundus accepit folem acitum ® Eft ubi invida ura minis dejellat 
ſomnos ? Nitet aut olet herba deteritts lavillis Libycis * Tendit aqua rumpecre plumbum in vicis 
puricr, quam guæ trepidat cum nurmure per pronum rivam 5 


ANNOTATION S. 


naturæ wivere, Our poet, in his firſt Sa- 
tire, calls it, intra naturæ fines wivere ; to 
live within the bounds preſcribed by na- 
ture, that is, to follow all its rules, to be 
able to diſcern what it neceſſarily requires, 
and what it can be without, 

Quid latura ſbi, quid fit dolitura negatum. 

7 The injupportable beat of the Lion. Mo- 
menta Leonis, that is, motus, aſtus: the ex- 
preſſion is bold and ſtrong. It repreſents 
the conſtellation Leo as a fierce animal 
that devours by his heat, that rages and 
ſtorms. Meomen and momentum, come from 
the verb moverez whence Cicero, in the 
firſt Book of his Tuſculan Queſtions, has 
elementorum momenta, for elementorum motus. 
Sanadon. 

Does the fineſt African marble ? Dete- 
rizs Libycis olet aut nitet berba lapillis? The 
poet here uſes the diminutive lapillis, be- 
cauſe the marble employed in paving was 
cut into little ſquare pieces, and painted in 
different colors. Can this, ſays he, com- 
pare with the verdant turf or enamel of 
the fields? There is a fine paſſage in Lu- 
cretius to this purpoſe; where, ſpeaking of 
the advantages which thoſe who live in the 
country have over them that live in town, 

lays, that if they have not houſes 
adorned with gold and ſilver, ſet off with 


fine ſtatues, or illuminated with a great 
number of flambeaus; they have yet what 
more than compenſates for this want, and 
yields a truer pleaſure. The paſſage is ſo 
inimitably beautiful, that 1 cannot forbear 
quoting it here: 
Attamen inter ſe proſtrati in gramine molli 
Prepter aque rivum, ſub ramis arboris altæ, 
Non magnis opibus jucunde cerprra curant 5 
Prajertim cum tempeſtas arridet, © anni 
Tempora conſpergunt wiridanies flaribus 
herbas. | 
© But fitting together upon the tender 
& graſs along a murmuring brook, ſcreened 
«© from the heat by the ſhady height of 
© ſome adjacent trees, they enjoy without 
© much expence a cheerful repaſt ; eſpe- 
&« cially when the ſeaſon is favorable, and 


ce fields with an infinity of flowers.“ 

9 Water forced through leaden pipes. Water 
was, brought to Rome from a vaſt diſtance 
by Jeaden pipes; nor did the city alinoſt af- 
ford any other than what was conveyed in 
this manner: whereas, in the country, they 
might have it from the ſprings and foun- 
tains, or as it run along its ſinking chan- 
nel, per pronum rivum, not planum, as ſome 
have fancied ; for the water, running ac- 
cording to its natural bent, is here oppoſed 


I to 


fonende domo; nov) 


ubi aura gratior leniat 


cc nature takes a pleaſure to enamel the 


=. 
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fond are you“ to breed up whole groves of trees amidſt your 

columns and porticos? How much do you admire a houſe, that 

commands a large proſpect into the country: Though nature is 

driven away by violence“, ſtill ſhe will return, and inſenſibly 
25 ſurmount all your unreaſonable diſguſts. 

The unſkilful merchant “, who knows not how to diſtinguiſh 
between the falſe varniſh of Aquinum *3 and true Tyrian purple, 
is not in danger of receiving a more deep and ſenſible loſs, than 
he who wants ſagacity to diſcern truth from falſhood. He, 
who is too much elated with proſperity, will in proportion be 

30 ſhocked at adverſity. Whatever we admire, we quit with re- 
luctance. Fly greatnefs: a poor man in his homely hut may 
taſte more real happineſs than kings, or their moſt diftinguiſhc? 
favorites. A ſtag '*, as being the better warrior, drove the 

35 horſe from the common paſture: the weaker at length after 
a long conteſt applied to man for help, and quietly ſubmitted to 
the rein: but when by this means the headſtrong animal had 
got the better of his enemy, he found he could neither ſhake off 
the rider, nor free himſeif from the rein that checked his 
courſe. In like manner he, who from a dread of poverty 

40 parts with his liberty more precious than the fineſt metals, ſhall 
give another the maſtery over him, and be an eternal ſlave, be- 
cauſe he knew not how to fit down contented with a little. When 
our fortune is not ſuited to our condition, it will be like a ſhoe, 
which is apt to cauſe us to trip, if too large; and pinches, when too 
little. You will therefore find it the trueſt wiſdom, Ariſtius, to 

45 be contented with your lot; nor ſcruple to reproach me ſeverely, 
when you ſee me reſtleſs to hoard up, and bring together what ! 
have no need of. Money is always either our maſter or ſlave; 
but it is much fitter that it ſhould follow than draw the rope. 

[ wrote 


ANNOTATION S. 


to that which is forced inte the city by: in re ruſticd uſts ) armati fe deferdunt. Fur- 
pipes, and which all the way ſtruggles to, cd expellere means to drive away with vio- 
break its priſon, and return to its ſource. |lence; a way of ſpeaking derived proba- 
10 Hixo fond are you? The great men at bly from the manner of ruſtics, who arm 
Rome were at an immenſe charge in their; and defend themſelves with forks. Hence 
houſes and gardens: they incloſed a vaſt | Catullus, furcilis ejicere z and Cicers, furcili 
extent of ground, in which they had fields, | extrudi. 
and meadows, and groves. This gave Ho- 12 The merchant. Horace here begins the 
race great advantage in his reaſoning ; for, proof of his ſecond propoſition, regno, and 


25 thoſe who lived in the city ſpared no coſt introduces us to it by obviating thoſe pre- 


to procure the enjoyments of a country- |judices that are apt to miſlead the judg- 
life, this was a ſtrong proof to which ſide ment. Non, qui Sidonio contendere callidi“ 
nature inclined, ” lefiro, The man, who cannot diſtinguiſh 

1 Though nature is driven azvay by vie- truth from falſhood, will as ſurely ruin 
lence. Naturam expellas furca, tamen uſque| himſelf, as the merchant who knows not 
recurret. Furca autem ex{ ellere, ſays Torren- the difference between true and counter: 
tiut, pro vi ai ejicere, a rufticorum, wt feit purple. Commentators diſagree as to 
fate, armatura ſumptim et; ciam furcis illis the preciſe meaning of the word contendere; 
ferreis ¶ auas bicornes vscat Virgilius, varii | ſome maintain it ſignifies here _— 

0 
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Nempe inter varias nutritur filva columnas ; 
Laudaturque domus, longos quæ proſpicit agros. 
Naturam expellas * furca, tamen uſque recurret, 


 Nempe filva nutritur 
inter varias columnas z 
damuſque laudatury 


que proſpicit agres 


Et mala perrumpet furtim faſtidia victrix. 25 long Expellas na- 


Non, qui Sidonio contendere callidus oſtro 
Neſcit Aquinatem porantia vellera fucum, 
Certius accipiet damnum propiuſve medullis, 


turam fur, tamen 
uſque recufret, & wic- 
trix perrumpet fur tim 


mala faſtiaia. Qui 


Quam qui non poterit vero diſtinguere falſum. | neſcit callidus content 


Quem res plus nimio delectavere ſecundæ, 

Si quid mirabere, pones 
Invitus. Fuge magna: licet ſub paupere tecto 
Reges, & regum vita præcurrere amicos. 


Mutatz quatient. 


de / e weliera ſotantia 


donin Nro, non accipiet 
daninum certius propi- 
uſjve medullis, quam 
7 non poterit diſtin- 


Cervus equum pugna melior communibus herbis Se falſum were. 


Pellebat : donec minor in certamine longo 35 11 2 2 
Imploravit opes hominis, frenumque recepit: res mutatce —.— 
Sed poſtquam victor violens þ diſceſſit ab hoſte, harry Si mirabere 
Non equitem dorſo, non frænum depulit ore. d, pones invitus. 


Sic qui pauperiem veritus potiore metallis 


Fuge magna : licet ub 


| parpere tect̃o recur - 


Libertate caret, dominum vehet + improbus, atque ee wits rege, & a. 


Serviet æternùm, quia parvo neſciet uti. 
Cui non conveniet ſua res, ut calceus olim, 
Si pede major erit, ſubvertet; ſi minor, uret. 
Lætus forte tua vives ſapienter, Ariſti; 


Nec me dimittes incaſtigatum, ubi 


Cogere quam ſatis eſt, ac non ceſſare videbor. 
Imperat aut ſervit collecta pecunia cuique, 
Tortum digna ſequi potiùs quàm ducere funem. 


41 ' wices regum. Cervus 
milicr pugnd pellebat 
equum berbis commu - 
nibus : donec in longs 
certamine minor imtlo- 
ravit opes hominis, re- 

4.5 | Cefitque frænum: ſed 
Peſi uam violens di- 
cefſu wiftor ab heſte, 
min defulit equitem 
dor ſo, non franum ore, 


plura 


Sic qui veritus pauperiem caret libertate petiare metallis, improbus vebet dominum, atgue ſerviet 
eternim, quia neſciet uti par vo. Cui ſua res non conveniet, ut olim calceus, fi majer erit pede, 
ſubwertet ; fi miner, uret. O Ariſt', ſapienter vives letus tua forte ; nec dimittes me ixcaſtiga- 
tum, abi widebor cogere plura quam ſatis eſt, ac non ceſſare, Pecunia collecta imperat aut ſer vit 
cuipue, digna petiùs ſequa quam ducere tortum funem. 


* expelles, Bentl. 


7 violens victo, 1d. 


+ vehit, 14. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


others diſputare z however we determine it, | 
the ſenſe is the ſame. 

13 Vorniſh of Aquinum.. See the note 
upon ſine f.cis yeſtat, in Satire 2. Book I. 

rom this we may ſee that merchants have 
been the ſame in all ages. Cicero ſays of 
them, Nil liberale unguam habuit officina. 
Thoſe of Aguinum counterfeited a purple, 
which could not be diſtinguiſhed from that 
of Tyre but by nice judges. 

14 4 flag. This fable is not of our 
poet's invention; he had it from Steſi- 
chorus, who repeated ſt to the Hymerians 


upon their reſolving to appoint guards | 


to Phalaris, whom they had elected ge- 
neral. 

Is But it is much fitter that it ſhould follaav. 
Tortum digna ſequi potius quam ducere funen, 
The reader will berter conceive this, if he 
look back to what we have ſaid, Book II. 
Satire 7, 20. 

Qui jam contento, jam laxo func laberat. 
This cord, by means of which children 
made trial of their ſtrength, in cndeavour- 


ing to draw one another, agrees perfectly 


with the poet's intention here. Riche; 
ought not to be the ſtrongeſt party, and 
draw after them the poſſeſſor; but wice 167i, 

| ER. 


30 Ajuinatem fucum Si- 
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I wrote this from behind the old temple of the Goddeſs Va. 
50 cuna **; happy in every thing, but that I want the pleaſure of your 
company. 
Nee 


16 The old temple of the Goddeſs Vacuna.\ moſt leiſure and attention. She was Pare 


Hae tibi dictabam pot farum putre Vacung.; ticularly adored among the Sabine:, aud big 


Vucuna was the Goddeſs of leiſure and idle- a temple and grove, called by Pliny, Vau. 
neſs. She has been thought to be the ne remora, upon Mount Fiſcellus, rar the 
ſame with Diana, Ceres, Venus, &c. Vun ſource of the Negra or Nar. Our noct'y 
declares for Minerva, becauſe the ſtudy of cauntry-houſe had the back proſped of thi; 
wiſdom is what of all things requires the temple, which was now littie more thay 1 


keap 
The K ty. 


2 ORA CE loved much to retire into the country, and indulge 
himſelf in reading and ſtudy. This was the way of life that 

beſt ſuited his temper, and accordingly his writings. are full of its 
praiſes. The Epiſtle now before us is wholly on this ſubject, and 
paints the innocent pleaſures, ſimplicity, and tranquillity of a 
country-life, in the moſt maſterly way. The poet ſhews that it 
has great advantages over a town-life, and that the reliſh of it is 
even natural. All the attempts of avarice and ambition to create a 
diſguſt of it were ineitectual; for men, even in ſpite of themſelves, 
betrayed 


EPISTLE XL 
To BuLLATIvs. 


Happineſs does not depend upon climate or place, but 
upon the ſituation of our own minds. 


Hor. WHAT are your notions of Chios, Bullatius , or famed 
| Leſbos* ? What think you of elegant Samos, cr Sardis" 
where the palace of rich Crœſus was? what of Smyrna“ and 
Colophon? ? Do they exceed or come ſhort of what fame reports! 

Are they not all deſpicable when compared to the field of Mars 

5 or renowned Tiber? Is it your with to reſide in any one of the 
cities 


* 


ANNOTATIONS. 


T Chios A conſiderable iſland of the! 4 Samos. Quid concinna Canet. This 


AMgeas ſea, between Leſvos and Samvs. epithet is given it becauſe of its beauty 
2 Bullatiis, He is no otherwit: known | and fertility. It was the country of Pay- 
than by this Epiſtle, crates aud Pythagoras. 


3 Leſbes. An iſland whoſe capital city] s Sardis. The capital of the kingdom 
was Mitylene. It was famuu*t for ile birth of Lydia, where Cræſus kept his court. 
of Pirtacus, Alcæus, and Savpts, | 6 Smyrra. 
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Hæc tibi dictabam poſt fanum putre Vacunæ; eue bec tibi pot 


8 G f 3 putre farum Fawn , 
Excepto, quod non ſimul eſſes, cœtera lætus l FEE 


doc tantùm excef to, guid tu non ge ſimul. 


#NNOTAT IONS. 


heap of rubbiſh. Hence he calls it farum cellus, was ſixty miles diſtant from Horace” s 
putres This is the account Dacier gives country-ſeat. He therefore explains it 
of the temple 3 but Saradon obſcrves that of the remains cf an ancient chapel of that 
this muſt certainly be a miſtake, for that Goddeſs, near to Horace's farm. 

the temple of Yacuna, upon Mount Fi- 


The K ty. 


betrayed their natural bias, by the great value they ſet upon houſes 
that commanded a proſpect into the country, and their endeavours 
to form a kind of country round their houſc, in incloſed groves, 
meadows, and large fields. A city-life, he inſinuates, owed its 
reputation entirely to the. blindneſs of men, who, not underſtanding 
their true intereſt, preferred the flaviſh purſuit of riches to a life 
free and unconfined. The whole is inexpreſſibly beautiful, and diſ- 
covers, by ſeveral lines in it, that it was written when the poet was 
pretty well advanced in years. We cannot determine the preciſe time. 


E-R-1-$-T-O-L-A--XL 


Ad BULLATIUM. 


Locum nihil conferre ad beatitudinem, que ab animi flatu pendet. 


ORD O. 
UID tibi viſa Chios, Bullati, notaque Leſbos ? Ho. (YBuilari, quid 
Quid concinna Samos? quid Crœſi regia Sardis? Chioseft vi. 


. 1 X 4 a tibi, Leſboſgue nota? 
õmyrna quid & Colophon ? Majora minorane fama? 5 8 


Cunctane præ Campo & Tiberino flumine ſordent? | quid Sardisregia Cræ- 


An venit in votum Attalieis ex urbibus una? 5 ( , e. 


ſunt majora an minora fami ? Cunctane ſordent pra Campo Martio & flumine Tiberins? An 


wa aliquæ ex urbibus Attalicis venit tibi in wotum ? 


ANNOTATIONS. 


b Smyrna. Smyrna was anciently the ſea-coaſt, between Smyrna and Epheſus. 
ſame with Epbeſus. But a diviſion hap- The cavalry of this city were eſteemed 
pening among the inhabitants of that| the beſt in Aſia, and always made victory 
"ty, part of them, who were properly | incline to the party wherewith they ſided. 
Uled Smyrnians, went and built another | Hence the proverb Impcnere Colephonem, v0 
ty, and called it by the ſame name. bring an affair to a happy iſſue. 

7 Colopbon, A city of Ionia, upon the 


$ Cries 


guid Samos concinna? 
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25 


voyages? 
Bur, D 


10 of the ſtormy main. 


Hor. But neither would he, who journeying from Capua t 
Rome“ arrives at an inn, beſpattered with rain and dirt, chocſ- 
to ſettle there: nor does one benumbed with cold commend the 
fire and hot bath, as ſufficient to complete the happineſs d 


15 life: nor if you are toſſed in 


wind, do you therefore fell your ſhip fo ſoon as you have paſſ:4 
the Ægean fea, If you are entirely maſter of your reſolves", 
Rhodes and Mitylene will be no more than as a rough coat“ in 
ſummer, or drawers '* in the ſnowy ſeaſon, Tiber“ in winter, 
or a fire in the month of Auguſt. While it is yet in your power, 
20 and fortune appears with a favorable afpe&, praife at Rome, 
Samos, Chios, and abſent Rhodes. Receive with a grateful han! 
thoſe happy hours, which heaven heaps upon 


pleaſures to another year ; that, 


you may be able to ſay, I lived 


25 only reaſon ** and prudence baniſh cares, not a place that over- 
looks a vaſt extended ſea; by _ 


the climate, not the mind. 


8 Cities f Attaluss That is of Aa, 
whereof Attalus was king, and which At- 
talus Philometer, the laſt of that family, 
gave to the Romans. 

9 Tebedus. Another city of Tonia, upon 
the ſea-coaſt, about fix and twenty ſtadia 
from Colepbon. 

10 Do ycu know what, & c. Horace feigns 
this reply from Bullatius, to the queſtion 
he had put to him; the poet anſwers, A 
deſolate willage : Bullatius continues, Yet 
there could 1 wiſh to live, & . Theſe dia- 
logues are frequent with our author, they 
awaken the attention of the reader, and 
add a grace to the diſconr{?. 

i More deſclate than Gabii or Fidenæ. 
We learn from Strabe, that during three- 
fourths of the year, Lebedus was in a man- 
ner abandoned; and that it was only re- 
torted to, while the comedians were there 
exhibiting their pieces, and celebrating the 
feaſt of Bacchus; for this was the common 
place of rendezvous for all the comedians 


HORACE®% E ISTIIES. 


cities of Attalus *? Are you become fond of L2bedus ?, from an 
averſion to the ſea and the hardſhips inſeparable from long 


o you know what“ this Lebedus is? 
Hor. A village more deſolate than either Gabii or Fidene" 
Bur. Yet there could I wiſh to live, forgetting all my friend, 
and forgotten of them, and ſafely at a diſtance '* behold the ragjny 


ANNOTATIONS. 


round the Helleſpont. Cab i and Fldenæ had 


L 


Boox |, 


a ſtorm raiſed by a violent ſouth 


Y Hd fon dd fn tt frond foo S foot oo 44 e SiG. «& 


a ri. Y uu ou, _ 


YOu, nor defer your 
in whatever place you have bees 
happy and with content. For if 


the ocean, we change only 


uſy ourſelves in a laborious 
Idle- 


We 


both been conſiderable cities, and made 
head againit tne Romans, but they were nos 
ſunk to two deſolate villages. - 

12 Safely at a diſtance. For Lebedv: ws 
upon the ſea-coait, This ſentiment is. 
mirably well painted in the beginning of the 
ſecond Book of Lucretius : 

Suave, mari magno turbantibus & 

ventis, 

E terrã magnum alterius ſpectare laberem; 

Non quia veæari quemguam eft jucunda ci. 

luftas, 

Sed quibus itfſe malis careas quia cena 

ſuave eft. 

e When the ſea is agitated by form) 
cc winds, itisſwect to behold from the bank 
ce the diſtreſs of another; not that we tas? 
ca pleaſure in ſeeing any one expoſed !? 
ce danger, but that it is agreeable to pet. 
«« ceive ourſelves at a diſtance from hat 

13 Journcying from Capua to Rome. | 
race here ridicules the frivolous pretert ® 
Bullatius for ſtay ing in Aſia: that hunt 
been roughly uſed by the ſea, he W# 


willing 
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An Lebedum laudas, odio maris atque viarum ? 2 laudas Lebedum, 
deis Lebedus quid fit? Gabiis deſertior atque 613 guid 
Fidenis vicus. | T amen illic vivere vellem, Lelcdus fit? Hors 
Oblituſque meorum, obliviſcendus & illis, IVicus dejert.ur Gabiis 

T & foeftare f atgue Fiden's, But. 
Neptunum procul e terra ſpectare furentem. 10 


© hon x "vos; Temen ve lem wivere 
ded neque qui Capua Romam petit, imbre lutoque lic, blit:ſyue meo- 


Adſpzrius, volet in caupona vivere: nec qui 4 Mol cog yams 
5 5 1 4, ff eFare e terra 
Frigus collegit, furnos & balnea laudat, 9 — 
) Ut fortunatam pl-ne præſtantia vitam: pic, Hor. Sed ne- 
Nec |: te validus jactaverit Auſter in alto, 15 L viator, gui a Ca- 
; Idcirco navem trans A geum mare vendas. 7³ * Dy Ah 
Incolumi Khodos & Mirylene pulchra facit, quod 2781577 dere in caups- 
a pænula ſolſtitio, campeſtre nivalibus auris, rd; nec qui collegit 
1 Per brumam T'ibcris, Sextili menſe caminus. * , 3 
) Dum licet, vultum ſervat fortuna benignum, 20|;rafartiavirom fe- 1 
1 Rune laudetur Samos, & Chios, & Rhodos ahſens. rage : nec fi vuli- i 
, Tu, quamcunque Deus tibi fortunaverit horam, - Ayn <a 2 4 
. . . «fs , * GS 80 oy 
if Grata ſume manu, nec * dulcia differ in annum; eee, 71 
05 Ut, quocunque loco fueris, vixilie libenter Agerm Pulcbra v 
nd Te dicas. Nam ſi ratio & prudentia curas, 25 ee eee 1 
. ». % . _ 4 46 ie p 
Ur Non locus eſruſi late maris arbiter, aufert penula facit ſelfiitiog ih 
th Calum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare Cur- mo = aur is nivalie | 
if | us, Tiberis per bru- 4 
F | runt. . 5 By many caminus menſe J 
1 Strenua nos exercet inertia; navibus atque | Sexr.li Dum licet, & 
ly fertura ſervat benignum wultumy abſeris Samos, & Cbios, & Rhodos, laudetur Roma. Surie . 
Jus tu gratã manu quamcungue beram Deus fertunaverit tibi, nec d fler dulcia in annum ; ut, quo- Wy 
le- cunque loco fueris, dicas te vixiſſe libenter. Nam fi ratio tantum & prudertia, nen locus arbi- # 


ter maris late effuſi, aufert curas z qui currunt trans mare, mutant ceelums non animume Inertia 
ſrenua exercet nos z petimus wivere bene navibus at ne 
nde * neu, Bent. 


nos ANNOTATIONS. 


viling to expoſe himſelf more. It is juſt, | uſe of when the weather was bad, to de- 


— 
— — 
. — 


a" 
3 


he ſays the poet, as if one, who had met with | fend them from the cold and rain, 
* ſome rain upon the road from Capua to] 15 Drawers. Campeſire. This was pro- 
| the . os. we 
Rome, ſhould geſolve to ſettle at the firſt j perly a kind of covering, uled by thoſe who 
: inn, to avoid the like misfortune again. | exerciſed naked in the Campus Martius, 
04 4 If you are entirely maſter of your reſolves. that nothing indecent might be ſeen. FYul- 
1 This paſſage is ſomewhat obſcure, chiefly | catiss, in the life of av.dius Caſſius, proceſſit 
b 


becauſe is connection with wat goes be-| nudus, campeſtri ſolo tectus. 
fore is not attended to. Horace, having] 17 Tiber. To bathe in the Tiber was re- 
expoſed the frivolous excuſe of his friend, | freſhing in the hot ſeaſon, but few would 
prevents him in what he might urge far-| choſe it in the winter, X 
ther in his own defence; that he had quice} 18 Fer if only reaſom. This is true phi- 
maſtered his chagrin, but was retained by | loſophy. Reaſon is the only cure for the 14 
the beauty of theſe places, where he could diſorders of the mind. If we do not begin | þ 
live happier than at Rome. Herace replies, here, it is in vain that we wander from | 
that if he were duly maſter of himſelf,}clime to clime, we ſtill carry the ſame 
theſe places, however charming, could not| mind, and the ſame cares along with us, 
make him forggt his country. Incelumis| as our poet beautifully ex preſſes it, Ode iii. 
here, therefore, means the ſame as animus| i. 37» 
&quus, in the laſt verſe; a calm mind, that Fed timor & mine 
has ſurmounted all that can diſquiet it. Scandunt eddem qu? dominas; neque 

1j A rough coats Pænula, from the Decedit erati triremi, & 
Greek, gauchng, a kind of coat they made Peſt eguitem ſedet atra cura. 

Vor. II. | R . 


—_— 


19 Js; 
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idleneſs *?; and compaſs ſea and land in purſuit of happinck, 
30 What we ſeek, is here; it is even at Ulubræ *, if we poſſeſs a calm 
and equal mind, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


19 We change only the climate, not the! Calum, non animum mutant, qui tran wit 
mind. Cœlum, non animum mutant, qui trans currunt ; 
mare currunt. Dacier explains this paſſage Strenva not exercet inertia. 
in a manner different from other interpre - Where ſi mult be repeated to the third verſe; 
ters; he imagines there is a ſi ſuppreſſed in ſi cælum. If reaſon and prudence only 
this verſe, and that the whole ought to be chaſe away care; if a change of climate 
pointed thus : ,*© cauſes no change in the mind; we ſtrug- 
Nam fi ratio et prudentia curas, „ gle in vain, our labor is mere idlenef;,” 
Nen locus effufi late maris arbiter, aufert ; | The 


The K ty. 


II is ſometimes difficult to enter into the deſign of a letter; 
> becauſ2 it may relate to circumſtances, which, though well 
known to the perfons themſelves, are yet quite a myſtery to us. Such 
is the preſent Epiſtle to Bullatius ; at this diſtance of time, and ig- 
norance of the true circumſtances of things, we are left wholly to 
conjectures. What has been offered with the greateſt ſhew of pro- 
bability is this: That upon ſome private diſguſt, or perhaps the rup- 

| ture 


EPISTLE XI. 
To Iccivs. 


That man is rich, who knows how to uſe in the beſt man- 
ner what he poſſeſſes. He recommends Groſphus, and 
writes him the public news. 


FF Tecius, you can make a right uſe of the fruits you gather 
or * Agrippa in Sicily; it is not in the power even of Jupiter 
himſelf to heap more riches upon you: ceaſe therefore your com- 
plaints: that man is far from being poor, who has and knows how 
5 to enjoy every thing neceflary. If you are well fed, well cloathed, 
and well ſhod; the riches of a king can add no more. But if 
perhaps amidſt ſo great ag you live abſtemiouſly upon herbs 
and. nettles; it would be juſt the ſame *, were fortune to flow 

5 upon 


ANNOTATIONS. 


r Fruits you gather fer, & c. After the! which followed upon it, Akuter, in return 
defeat of young Pompey near Meſſina by A- for ſo important a ſervice, had granted hin 
grippa, and the ſubjeRion of alÞ Sicily, lande to à con ſiderable value in chat inte, 

7 | cc! 


47 
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Quadrigis petimus bene vivere. Quod petis, hie eſt ; 3 F = Le- 
. 6 - - fizz ice; © uDOrisy 
| Eft Ulubris, animus ſi te non deficit æquus. 30 7 „ 


deficit te. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


is good ; and though I have not ventured | pineſs, and yet after all cannot find it 
to follow it in the tranſlation, yet am apt] whereas, did we underftand ourſelves 


to think it the poet's real meaning. well, it is to be had at home, and in all 
29 Laborious idleneſs. Strenua nos exercet | places. 
izertias An ingenious and happy expreſ-]| 21 Ulutrex, An inconfiderable village 


fion, full of deep ſenſe. All our labor is in Latium, where probably Bullatius had a 
mere idleneſs, and turns to no account : | country-ſeat, 


The K ty. 


ture between Antony and Auguſtus, this Bullatius had retired into A/iay 
in hopes of living there with more tranquillity and eaſ2 : where, 
| continuing for a conſiderable time, he pretended the dangers of the 

ſea, and ſatigues of a long voyage, as an excuſe for his abſence. 
Horace upon this writes to haſten his return, and thew that theſe fri- 
volous excuſes could be of no weight. If it was upon occaſion of 
the rupture with Antony, as ſome ſuſpect, that Bullatius retired into 


Aſia, we may conjecture this Epiſtle to have been writ about the 
725th year of the city. 


—_— 


. 
Ad Iccrivumn. 


Divitem eſſe, qui ſuis ref? utatur. Greſphum ei tradit, & 
res narrat Romanas. | 
ORDO, 
FRUCTIBUS Agrippæ Siculis, quos colligis, Icci, | O {i /frrerirrec- 
Si rectè frueris ; non eſt ut copia major 5 „ 
Ab Jove donari poſſit tibi: tolle querelas: Iigis; non off ut copia 
Pauper enim non eſt, cui rerum ſuppetit uſus. 


major palit, donari tibi 
di ventri bend, ſi lateri eſt, pedibuſque tuis ; nil 5 ee. 


" FRY ; las: non eft enim pau- 
Divitize poterunt regales addere majus. per, wo wy 4s 
di forte in medio poſitorum abſtemĩus herbis uppetit. Si ben? off 


5%, tis; divitie 


7 peterunt addere nil majus. Si tu forte in medio peſiterum wivis abſtemius berbis & urticd 


Fretinus wives, ut 
ANNOTATIONS. 


dein held theſe lands of Agrippa at a | tinus, wt te. This verſe has hitherto very 
ted yearly revenue. much puzzled commentators; but the whole 
* It <pould be juft the fame, Sic wives pro- difficulty vaniſhes, if we ſuppcle ut to _— 

| R 2. 16 


The ſenſe actording to this interpretation | we are at incredible pains in purſuit of hap- 


Vivis, & urtica; fic vives protinus, ut te wantrl, þ tnteri; peak - 
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10 


15 


20 


25 


upon you in full ſtreams of gold: either becauſe money ca 
make no change in our nature, or becaufe you think lightly of al 
other things when compared with virtue. Can we then won- 
der *, that 13 left his fields and paſtures a prey to neigh. 
bouring flocks, while his mind unchained from the body“ wan— 
dered in ſearch of the hidden cauſes of things? when you in 
the midſt of fo corrupt an age, where the itch of gain ſpreads 
like a contagion, withdraw your mind from all low inquiries, 
and wholly employ wourlelf in the ſublime ſtudy of nature: 
what cauſes ſet bounds to the ſea, or vary the returning ſea- 
ſons ? whether the ſtars move of themſelves, or by the order of a 
higher power ? what darkens the face of the moon, or extend; 
her toa full orb? what is the nature and power of thoſe prin- 


. ciples of things, which, though always at variance, yet always 


agree? whether the ſyſtem of Empedocles , or Stertinius, wan- 
ders moſt from the truth? But whether you are a murderer? cf 
fiſh, or of onions and leeks, give a kind reception to my ſriend 
Pompejus Groſphus *; and if he afk any ſervice of you, let him 
have it frankly : reſt aſſured that Groſphus will aſk nothing but 
what is juſt and reaſonable. Friends are a cheap“ purchaſe, 
when any thing 1s wanting to men of worth. But that you 
may not be ignorant of the ſtate of affairs at Rome : the Spani- 
ards ** are brought under ſubjection by Agrippa, and the Arme- 

nians 


ANNUTATION:S. 


here for gramwis, and otherwiſe it will be] „ poſſible in his contemplations, he neg- 


hard tv make ſenſe of the paſſage. Pro- 


6 Jefted his patrimony, and ſutfered hi, 


tinus is a particle expreſſing the continuityl © lands to lie untilled.”* This compariſon, 
of a thing, in tle /ame manner; uno ecdemque as well as the two preceding verſes, are al! 
tensre. to be underftood in the way of raillery. 

3 Can we then wonger, &c. Demccritus, al 4 While his mind urchbained from the bedy, 
celebrated philoſopher of Atdera in Thrace :{ &. Dum feregrè eft animus fine corpore welter. 
he had the chief honor af the atomical| Face, in this, follows the Platonic notion, 
ſyſtem; for though Moſchus the Phenician| that the foul, when employed in contem—- 
was the firſt that ſtarted it, and it afterwards! plation, was, in a manner, detached. from 
received conſiderable improvements from; the body; that it might the more eafily 
Lencippus, vet Democritus opened it more mount above earthly things, and approach 
fully, and ftrengthened it by a new ſet of nearer to the objects it wanted to view. 
arguments. Some accuſe the poet of ap-| 5 W hen you in the miaſt of jo corruſ/t an age. 
plying here to Demzcritus what more pro- Cam tu, inter ſcabiem tanta, &. Some, by 
perly belorged to Anaxageras, who gave miſtake, think this meant of Iccius himſelt, 
himſelf ſo wholly up to contemplation, that as if the love of gain and philoſophy bad 
he quite neglected the care of his lands: been equally prevalent in him. But this 
but Cicero will vindicate our poet on this] directly contrary to the defign of the poet, 
head, who, in his 5th Book, de Finibus, who means t1mply, that the example of Je- 
ſays, Democr. tus dicitur oculis ſe privdſſe: certè, civs is more ſurpriſing than that of Ders. 
ut quam minime animus à cegitationibus abdu- critus; for that the firſt attached himtelt 
ceretur, fatrimonium neglexit, agrss deſeruit in- to philoſophy in the midſt of a corrupt and 
cultys. It is ſaid of Demecritus, that he dzgenerate age, where an itch of gain had 
«« deprived himſelf of fight: ſo far is cer- almoſt infected every mind. Scabies and 
« tain, that to enjoy the greater freedom contagia lucri are not in Tccius, but round 


« of thought, and be as little diſturbed as about him; they are the vices of the age» 


; not 


—_—o 2 
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Confeſt im liquidus fortunæ rivus inauret : 

Vel quia naturam mutare pecunia neſcit, 10 
Vel quia cuncta putas una virtute minora. 
Miramur, ſi Democriti pecus edit agellos 


confeſtim inauret te: 
vel quia pecunia neſcit 
mutare naturam, wel 
putas cuncta minora 


Cultaque, dum peregre eſt animus line corpore ve- e. An wi 


lox ? 


Cum tu, inter ſcabiem tantam & contagia lucri, 
Nil parvum ſapias, & adnhuc ſublimia cures : 7 Farr dren. of ger 
Quæ mare compeſcant cauſæ, quid temperet an- 


num z 


Stellz ſponte ſua, juſſæne vagentur & errent; 

Quid premat obſcurum lunæ, quid proferat orbem; 
Quid velit & poſſit rerum concordia diſcors 
Empedocles, an Stertinii deliret acumen. 

Verum ſeu piſces, ſeu porrum & cæpe trucidas, 
Utere Pompejo Groſpho ; & fi quid petet, ultro 
Defer : nil Groſphus niſi verum orabit & æquum. 
Vilis amicorum eſt annona, bonis ubi quid deeſt. 

Ne tamen ignores quo fit Romana loco res: 
Cantaber Agrippæ, Claudi virtute Neronis 


ramur, fi pecus vici- 
num edit agellos culta- 
gue Democriti, dum 


gre fine cor ore“ cam: 
tu, inter tantam ſca- 
biem & contagia lucri, 
ſapias nil paraum, & 
cures adbuc ſublimia : 
| que carſa compeſcant 
mare, quid temper e: 
annum; ſlellzne va- 
gentur & errent ſponte 
ſud, an juſſæ; quid 
premet obſcurumlunæ, 
grid proferat orbem 
ejus; quid concordia 
diſcors rerum velit & 
25 fait; num Empeds- 

een an acumen Ster- 

tinii deliret. Verum 


prove riuus fortunæ 


ſeu trucidas | iſces, ſeu forrum & cape utere Pemſ ejo Groſphoz & fi petet quid, defer ultrò: 
Groſphus erabit nl niſi verum & aquum., Abvinona amicorum eft wilis, ubi quid deeſt bonis. 
Tamen ne ignores quo loco res Romana fit : Cantaber cecidit wirtate Agrippe#y Armenius virtute 


Claudii Neronis; 


ANNOTATIONS. 


notof the man. But it is to be remem- 
bered, that Horace all along writes in a ſtyle 
of raillery. 

6 Emped.cles. He was a native of Agri- 
gentum in Sicily, and in high reputation 
with his fellow- citizens upon account of 
his knowledge in phyſic and mathematics. 
He wrote a long poem upon the cauſes of 
things, where, treating of phyſics under 
poetical ideas, he endeavours to ſolve the 
phenomena of the univerſe by ſympathies 
and antipathies. Stertini.s again, who fol- 
lowed the doctrine of the Stoics, accounted 
tor the preſent conſtitution cf things by 
having recourſe to Providence, as what 
ſuſtained the whole frame of nature by a 
conſtant co-operation and influence. The 
poet therefore means, that Tccivs employed 
himſelf in ſearching which of theſe was 
the moſt probable ſyſtem. See further 
what we have ſaid of Stertinius upon the 
za Satire of the 2d Book. 

7 A murderer. Trucidare, the word in the 
original, was uſed properly for the murder 
of men. Horace here employs it in ſpeak- 
ing of fiſh, onions, and leeks ; becauſe, 
according to the notions of Pythagoras, 
which Empedacles had adopted in his poem, 


the ſouls of men paſſed ſometimes not only 
into animals, but even into plants. 

8 Pemtejus Groſj bus, This Groſpbus is 
the ſame to whom our poet addreties the 
I6th Ode of the 2d Book, where are theſe 
words : 

Te greges centum, Siculæzue circum 

Mugiunt vaccæ. 
Dacier conjectures, that, being of the party 
of young Pompey, he had left Sicily after 
the victory of Agrippa; and that, return- 
ing thither again, if poſſible to ſettle his 
affairs, he was recommended by our poet 
to Iccius, as one whoſe protection and pa- 
tronage might be of great ſervice to him 
in enabling him to recover his eſtate. 

9 Friends are, & c. Vilis amicorum eft an- 
nona; a ſingular and happy expreſſion. It 
is a good harveſt for procuring friends 
when good men are in diſtreſs. 

10 The Staniards, &c. This happened in 
the year of the city 734. Three years be- 
fore Tiberius marched at the head of an 
army into Aſia; where, after he had con- 
tinued ſome time regulating the provinces, 
he this year received orders from Auguſt: 
to ſettle Tigranes on the throne of Armenia, 
and replace Phraates on that of Parthia, 


R3 


Armenius 
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nians by Claudius Nero; Phraates has on his knees ſubmitted v 

Cæſar, and received from him the ſceptre and crown. Rich 

| plenty has ſcattered her treaſures over Italy with a liber 
hand. | 


The K xv. 


O be able to enter into the turn and ſpirit of this Epiſtle, it i; 
neceſſary to have ſome notion of the character of Iccius, tg 
whom it is addreſſed. He had farmed the lands, which belonged to 
Agrippa in Sicih; was of an avaricious temper, and, though con- 
ſiderably rich, lived ſordidly: but, to put the better face upon it, 
complained eternally of poverty, and pretended that he ſcarce bad 
wherewith to ſupply his neceſſary wants. Horace rallies lin agree- 
ably upon this ſubject; and repreſents him here (if the expretfion 


ö may 


il 


— 


E PIS TL E XIII. 
To Vinnivs AS ELLA. 


He facetiouſly charges him to deliver the papers he car- 
ried to Auguſtus, at a proper time and place. 


A ECORDING to the many and long leſſons which I gave you 
before your departure, 3 „ to deliver the 
volumes to Auguſtus ſealed; if he is well, if in good humor, 
and in fine if he deſires them: leſt by too great eagerneſs to pleaſe 

5 me you ſpoil all, and your officious forwardneſs create a diſtaſte 
of the poems. If bon oven the heavy load of my papers over- 
charges you; throw them away, rather than run the hazard of 
ſtumbling aukwardly with them into Cæſar's preſence ; and turn- 
ing the ſurname of your family * into laughter, or expoſing 
your 


ANNOTATIONS. 


T Finnius. It is evident, from medals | acquainted with the court, the poet here 
and inſcriptions, that there was at Rome a gives him inſtructions how to behave. _ 
family of the name of Vinnius; but Dacier 2 If he is well, if in goed bumor. This 
fancies that it was later than the times of | was a never-failing rule with our poet, 46 


Auguſtas. He further conjeRures, that | we learn from the iſt Satire of the 2d Book: 
thePinnius of this Epiſtle was one of the five 


wand ih. ww. Wa 


fathers of families belonging to Horace's 
farm in the country, and whom he ſpeaks 
of in the next Epiſtle. Be that as it will, 
he is here employed by Horace to carry 


ſome papers to Zugyflus, and, as he was un- | 


Niſi dextro tempore Flacet 


Verba per atientam non ibunt 
Caſaris aurem. 
For this dextrum tempus was when he was 
well, in good humor, and wanted them 


| himſelf, Cicero obſerved the lame conduct 
wi 


a wo N -w wy 
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Armenius cecidit ; jus imperiumque Phraates 
Cæſaris 3 genibus mino. Aurea fruges 
Italiæ pleno diffudit * copia-cornu. 


Phrautes minor geni- 
bus accepit jus imperi- 
umgue Caſurs, Aurea 
co, ta diffudit fruges 
lral.e pleno cornu. 


* defundit, Bentl. 


The KREV. 


may be allowed) as a philoſophical miſer, as in Ode 29. Book I. he had 
repreſented him a philoſophical ſoldier. Tccrus _— diverts us in 
both theſe characters. The whole is carried on in a ſtrain of irony, 
founded chiefly upon this, that Iccius was naturally fond of the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, and joined the knowledge of phyſics to that of morality. 
Horace concludes with recommending Pompeius Groſphus, and a ſhort 
account of the moſt important news at Rome. | 
From this laſt article we learn the preciſe date of the Epiſtle, which 
was in the autumn of the year 7 34, and 46th of our poet's age. 


— — - 1 — _— 


EPISTOLA XI 


Ad VinNiuM ASELLAM. 


Mandat jocoſe, ut libros ſuos Au guſts in loco & decenter reddat. 


N ORD O. 
T proficiſcentem docui te ſzpe diuque, [CJ T Jef? diuque do- 
Auguſto reddes ſignata volumina, V inni ; | Le 
8 k — 2 na, e tem, Vinni, reddes Au- 
di validus, ſi lætus erit, ft denique poſcet : gie molumina fa. 
Ne ſtudio noſtri pecces, odiumque libellis "x WW oe walidus, i 
dedulus importes opera vehemente miniſter. | | ure * Pudi 2 
I te ſortè meæ gravis uret ſarcina chartz ; 


ne pecces ſtudio noſtri, 

e f. ; ſedulu ſque minifter we- 
Abjicito potiùs, quam quo perferre juberis e 1 * 2 
8 | R . : odiuum libell.s. Si forts 
Clitellas ferus impingas; Aſinæque paternum gravis ſarcina tc 
carte uret te; potiàs abjicito, quam impingas ferus clitellas qu? juberis perferre; wertaſque 


ANNOTATIONS. 


with Brutus, to whom he writes thus : Ja- ce who interrupt us unſeaſonably, are 
que ei præcepi, quem ad tc miſi, ut tempus ob- * looked upon as too officious; in like 
ſervaret e piſtolæ tibi reddendæ. Nam guem- | © manner letters, if delivered at a wrong 
admedum coram qui nos intempeſ tu deunt, „ time, are apt to put us out of hu or,” 
lg Jepe ſunt; fir epiſtole ffendint non] 3 And turn ng the ſurname of your family, 
2 redditæ. I have expreisly charged | &. Aſine;-e faternum cognomien wertat in ri- 
* him, whom I ſend with this, to deliver | ſum, The ſurname d aw from 4ſf ut, an «ſs, 
it to you at a proper time. For as they, were very common at Reme. The family 
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longed to his own farm in the country, As thoſe who are ſtrang#s 
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yourſelf to be made a ſubject of raillery to the courtiers. Us 
all your ſtrength and activity in paſſing the mountains, rivers, 

10 and bogs, When theſe difficulties are ſurmounted, and you ar. 
rive ſafe at your journey's end, remember to carry your burden 
in the manner have taught you: do not appear with the bundle 
under your arm, as a peaſant carries his lamb, as tippling Pyr. 
rhia* the bottoms of yarn ſhe has pilfered, or as a club-gueſts 

15 his ſlippers and cap. Tell not every one“ you meet, that you 
have ſweated extremely in carrying verſes, that may perhaps? 
engage the eycs and ears of Cæſar himſelf: do your beſt to 
ſucceeed, I conjure you. Go, fare you well ; be ſure you do not 
trip, or forget my injunctions, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


of the Arnians had that of Aſclla; the Clau- times preſent at the repreſentation of this 
dians, Alellus ; and the Semprenians, 4ſellio., yizce, Horace puts him in mind of that 
And, in all ages, theſe fantaſtic names image, which we may ſuppoſe had ftruck 

have given occaſion to punning and raillery.| him remarkably. 
This is what Horace alludes to here, that 5 A club. guet. Conviua tribulis. Da- 
Vinnius ſhould beware of blundering in the cier thinks, that the poet ſpeaks here 4. 
preſence of the courtiers, who would be rribulivus ruſticis, of thoſe farmers and ruf. 
ſure not to let fall ſuch an opportunity of tics that were of the ſame t ibe. When 
rallying him upon his ſurname of Aſe/la. | theſe good people met to ſup together, they 
4 Pyrrbia. Pyrrbia was the name of a never failed to carry a pair of ſlippers and 
ſervant, who, in a comedy written by Ti-| cap under their arm: the ſlippers to be 
cinius, ſtole ſome bottoms of yarn. And, made uſe of in the houſe in which the en- 
at Vinnius had, withaut doubt, been ſeveral | tertainment was; and the cap to put upon 
| n | | | their 


| The KE x. 
2 RACE, ſending the firſt Epiſtle of the ſecond Book to Au- 


guſtus, employed one Vinnius in carrying it, who, probably, be- 


fo the court, are apt to approach princes indiſcreetly, and with an il! 
race; the poet, to prevent a thing, the ridicule of which would 
— fallen upon himſelf, was at a great deal of pains, before he ſent 


him away, to inform him how he was to behave. But, not entirely 


truſting to theſe repeated leſſons, he gave him, in his hand, a paper 
of inſtructions, that he might read and ſtudy it by the way. For it is 
| | | | not 
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Cognomen vertas in riſum, & fabula has. 2 45. in ri- 
Viribus uteris per clivos, flumina, lamas. 10 Fed re _— * 
Vitor propoliti ſimul ac perveneris illuc, por Boing pending 
die poſitum ſervabis onus: ne forte ſub ala Simul ac victor pr 
- lib ſti i /itt perveierts illuc 
faſciculum portes librorum, ut ruſticus agnum, frat apes 
Ut vinoſa glomos * furtivæ Pyrrhia lanæ, tum: ne fort? partes 
Ut cum pileolo ſoleas conviva tribulis. 15 * ſub 
8 awd: ala, ut ruſticus portat 
Ne + vulgo narres, te ſudaviſſe ferendo ; agnum, ut vinoſa Pyr- 
Carmina, quz poſſint oculos aureſque morari 


, A glomos furtiuæ 
Cæſaris: oratus multa prece, nitere porro. lang, nt conviva tri- 


. a ; bulis portat ſoleas cum 
Vade, vale: cave ne titubes, mandataque frangas. os *- ip" 
vulgo, te ſudaviſſe ferendo carmina, que feffint morari oculos aureſque Caſaris : porro, oratus 
multd prece, nitere. Vude, wale : cave ne titubes, frangaſque mandata, 


* glomus, Bentl. + neu, 1d. 


ANNOTATION $ 


their head when they returned. For as they be no longer an illuſion, and you wil! 
ſometimes went to ſup at a conſiderable | (hare in the reproach of its author. Fur- 
diſtance from home, and returned late, ther, the court of Auguſtus was too deli- 
this cap was neceſſary to defend them from | cate and knowing to have its judgment 
the injuries of the air. eaſily ſeduced, 

6 Tell not every one» It is dangerous to] 7 That may perhaps, &c. We ought not 
endeavour at prepoſleſſing the public in fa- | here to paſs over, without notice, the mo- 
vor of a work, It it is good, the reader |deſty and reſervedneſs of our poet. He ſends 
is upon his guard againſt a raſh approbation, | ſome of his verfes to Auguſtus, but does not 
and would have perhaps thought better of | yet ſay that they will be read by that prince; 
it, had it been left to himſeif to d:ſcover | but only, that perhaps they may be read: 
its beauties : if bad, your teſtimony will | he hopes, but dares not be confident of it, 


ſis — 


The K Ex. 


not properly a letter, but a memorial, or paper of inſtruCtions, 
which the poet himſelf gave to Vinnius, and is all a piece of pure 
mirth. But this mirth is ſo contrived, as that it might pleaſe and 
divert Auguſtus ; for the poet very well knew that this memorial 
would be ſeen by that prince. Under the perſon of Vinnius we have 
a lively picture of thoſe, who, being bred up in obſcure life, appear 
all on a ſudden at court, without any acquaintance, either with its 
maxims or manners. The character is quite natural and ſtrongly 


marked. As to the date of this piece, it is the ſame with that of 
the firſt Epiſtle of the ſecond Bock. 
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EPIST LE Ay. 


To his STEWARD in the country. 


He chides his levity, in deſpiſing his country-charge which 
he had fo much coveted, and defiring to be again in 


town. 


STEWARD of my woods * and that little farm which alway 
reſtores me to myſelf, which though you deſpiſe, was formerly 


Booxl, 


poſſeſſed by five families, and was wont to ſend five good ſenators? 
to Faria to conſult upon public affairs; let us ſee which ſucceed 
beſt in caſting out the thorns, you from my lands, or I from my 


own breaſt; and whether Horace, or his farm, be in the beſt 


5 condition. Although the piety 
0 


and inconſolable for the loſs 


and concern of Lamia mourning, 
his brother, detains me here; yet 


my mind and deſires are with you, and impatient to break 
through the obſtacles that oppoſe my ſetting out. I imagine him 
only happy who lives in the country, and you the man who lives 
10 in town. It is a ſure ſign, when we envy another's lot, that we 


are diſcontented with our own. 


It is fooliſh and unjuſt in both to 


throw the blame upon the undeſerving place : the mind only is in 
fault, which can never fly from itſelf. 


You while but one of my loweſt ſervants * were conſtantly 


putting up your ſilent prayers, that you might have the care of 


my country-farm; and now, when you are my ſteward, you 


15 languiſh for the city, the public ſhows, and the baths. You 
know that I am always the ſame “, and leave you with regret, 


when hated buſineſs draws me to Rome, We are far from ad- 


miring the ſame things; in this lies the difference between your 
ſentiments and mine : for what you regard as gloomy and in- 
hoſpitable deſerts 5, thoſe, who are of my mind, call ſweet and 
20 pleaſant places; and hate what you are fo fond of. A miltrels 


and 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Sternard of my woods. Villice ſylvarum. | 
Fut has been commonly interpreted 
maſter or overſeer of the ſervants that la- 
bored in the country: but we find it in an- 
cient authors uſed indifferently for maſter 
or governor, without being appropriated to 
any one particular thing. Thus Catullus has 
illic:'* ærarii for maſter of the treaſury; 
end Fuvcnal, villicus urbis for governor of 
the city. Horace therefore adds ſylwarum 
and agelli, to let us know that he means 


the vverfeer of hi: farin in the country. 


| 


2 Fine good ſenators. It is to be obſerved 
here, that commentators differ as to the 
meaning of this paſſage: ſome conceive t 
meant of the preſent time, that it year; 
ſends up, &c. others, that it had done 0 
ia former times. The word ſo/irzm, in the 
original, has determined me to fall in with 
the laſt explication. We learn hence, that 
Iraly was divided by the Romans into ſeveral 
diſtricts, in each of which magiſtrates were 
appointed to take cognizance of ſuch oc- 


currences as fell out within their 11 
| x 


Ke 


Erisr. AV. QUIN TI HORA TII FL 


Ad VitLicuM SUUM. 


S urbane defiderio æſtuantis. 


VI LLICE ſylvarum & mihi me reddentis agelli, 
Quem tu faſtidis, habitatum quinque focis, & 
Quinque bonos ſolitum Variam dimittere patres; 
Certemus, ſpinas animone ego fortiùs, an tu 
Evellas agro; & melior ſit Horatius, an res *. 5 
Me quamvis Lamiz pietas & cura moretur 
Fratrem mæœrentis, rapto de fratre dolentis 
Inſolabiliter; tamen iſtùe mens animuſque 


et Ars MAS... .. 
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EPILTOLA-IV. 


Reprebendit levitatem ; 9 rei ruflice quam optaverat faſtidigſi, 


ORD O. 
O Villce ſylvarum 
S agelli reddentis 
me mibi, quem tu faſ- 
tidis, licèt babitatum 


[4uingue focis, & foli- 


tum dimittere IS 
bonos patres Variam ; 
certemus, egone fort s 


Jevelloſpinas animo, an 


tu evellas agro; & 


num Horatius, an res, 


F-r:, 4: amat + ſpatiis obſtantia rumpere clauſtra. 
Race cgo viventem, tu dicis in urbe beatum. IO 
Cui placet alterius, ſua nimirum eſt odio ſors. 
Stultus uterque locum immeritum cauſatur inique : 
In culpa eſt animus, qui ſe non effugit unquam. 

Tu mediaſtinus tacitã prece rura petebas z 

Nunc urbem, & ludos, & balnea villicus optas. 15 
Me conſtare mini ſcis, & diſcedere triſtem, 
Quandocunque crahunt inviſa negotia Romam. 

Non eadem miramur; eo diſconvenit inter 

Meque & te: nam que deſerta & inhoſpita teſqua 


— EC LAY © LEA — * = 


Credis, amoena vocat, mecum qui ſentit; & odit 20 


fit melior, uamwis 
Pietas & cura Lamiæ 
meerentis fratrem, do- 
lentis inſalabiliter de 
rapto fratre, moretur 
me; tamen mens ani- 
muſque fert ac, & 
amat rumpere clauſtra 
e HHantia ſpatiis. Ege 
dico hominem vi- 
ventem rure beatum, 
tu dicis hominem vi- 
ventem in urbe. Ni- 
mirùm, cui ſors alterius 
Placet, ſua eff adis. 
Ute que Bultus cauſa- 


tar nique locum immeritum ; animus eft in cul>d, qui non unguam effugit fe. 7 u mediaſlinus pe- 
te a rura tacit4 prece 3 nunc villicus optas urbem, & ludos, & balnea. Scis me conſtare mihi, 
& triftem diſcedere, quandocungue inviſa negotia trabunt ad Ramam. Non miramur eadem j 
dicunvenit eo modo inter megi:e & te: nam que tu credis deſerta & inboſpita teſqua, ille, gui 
ſentit mecum, wocat amaena ; & odit 


* rus, Bent. 


+ avet, 14. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


tive juriſdictions. But when things of |in the meaneſt offices, ſuch as carrying af 
greater moment happened, ſuch as con-| « ocd, drawing of water, and pouring it upon 
terned the whole community, they aſ-jthoſe that bathed : hence, mediaſtinus often 
ſembled all the heads of families, who f(at|itands for aguariolus. 
3 {9 many ſenators, and give their votes. | 4 You know that I am always the ſame. 
Hrace's farm belonged to Varia, a city in We have ſeen, in the Satires, that con- 
the country of the Sabires. ſtancy was no part of our poet's character; 
3 One of my loweſt ſervants. * and the reader may therefore be apt to 
e word in the original, was the loweſtſ wonder how he comes to boaſt ſo much of 
ſerrant in the houſe, who was obliged to|it here, It is likely that Horace, as he ad- 
be always in readineſs to reccive the orders vanced in years, became more ſteady and 
er the reſt, He was commonly n in his reſolutions. 1 
; 189 
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and the tavernꝰ occaſion your paſſionate longing after the toys 
I fee it; and becauſe the little ſpot which you till will by 
rather pepper and incenſe than the generous grape; nor is ther 
any tavern nigh, to give you wine; nor miſtreſs {killed in pla. 
ing on the flute, whoſe homely muſic may excite your heayy 
limbs to beat the earth: you farther labor in? fields which 
have not for many years been broke with the ſpade, tend the 
oxen when looſed from the plough, and gather leaves to feed 
them. Add to all this“, that when you expected a little ref 
during the rain, your labor is renewed by the brooks, which are 
to be dammed in with banks leſt they ſhould overflow the mea. 
dows too much expoſed to their current. 

Come now, and hear what it is that ſo mightily divides us. 

I who took ſo much delight in fine clothes“ and dreſſing my 
hair, whom you have known without the help of preſents to pain 
the favor of covetous Cynara “, and to fit from noon drinkin? 
of good Falernian wine; can now content myſelf with a humble 
ſupper, and a quiet nap upon the banks of ſome ſweetly murmur. 
ing brook. It is no ſhame to have been a little wild, but to perbit 
in theſe follies is ſcandalous, 

There no envious eyes take from“ my pleaſures, no dark ba- 
tred or malicious tongue poiſons them. My neighbours ſmile to 
ſee me buſy in removing the clods and {tones from off my land, 
You had rather be in town to gnaw with my other ſervants 
your daily allowance“; all your wiſhes carry you to join their 
number. The cunning {lave, on the other fide, envies you the 
ute of the woods, horſes, and gardens. The lazy ox woull 


be 
E5NNUTSTITON 8. 


$S Inboſpitable deſerts. Iuboſ ita teſqua. \** ſpeaks here; he only repeats the com- 
" Teſqua or teſca, properly eminences covered |** plaints of his ſteward, of which this 
with woods, and of difficult acceſs :. here “e the concluſion : That by being ſent into 
it ſtands for any rugged deſert places. te the country, he was nat only dep:ived 
8 Javern. Uncta pofina, Una for rich, “ of all the pleaſures and amuſements ct 
« well ſtocked: as Juvenal ſays, Untlamgue ,** the town, but condemned at the ſun! 
Corintbum. : c time to hard and inceifant labor.“ 
7 Yeu farther lalor, &c. Ft tamen urges. Wherein does this differ from what Ca- 
The expreſſion is beautiful, and proper in |quius had ſaid before? 
treating of agriculture, Virgil has inſequi 8 Add to all this, &c. Addit oſus pigr? r- 
aruay terram inſc&ari. - As to the ſenſe of . Pigro is here for ceſſanti. He com- 
the paſſage, Cruguius gives it thus: Hec|plains that rainy weather, though it freed 
accit ienda ſunt welut d willico ſcripta; cut) him from his ordinary labor, yet gave him 
Horatio nunciata in ſui laboris commendationem. | no reſpite fram bufineſs : for that inſtead 
«© Theſe words are to be conſidered as|of repoſing hipſelf, he was obliged t9 
& coming from Hzrace's Reward; or ſpoken dam up the banks, leſt the brooks by fe. 
„ by the poet in his name, and in com- ling ſhould overflow the pature-ground. 


cc mendation of his diligence. 


23 


It may 9 Fine clahes. Quem tenues decuere toy”: 


ſeem a little ſtrange, that Dacier, after] There is here a piece of pleaſantry, wh” 
this, ſhould tell us he had not ſeen one has for the moſt part eſcaped notice. 1. 
commentator, why had not miſtaken the race, to render the compariſon between hir 
ſenſe of this paſſage; and yet immediately and his ſteward the juſter, begins With! 


aud 


for his words are: 6 It is not Horace who 


the very lame explication himſelf :{ portraiture of the life he led in his youre” 


| it to that which 1 
Len, and oppoſes it to arr 


«> ww =o „ La 


Cena brevis juvat, & prope rivum 
Limat, non odio obſcuro morſuque 


Horum tu in numerum voto ruis. 


ſervis ; ruis voto in numerum borum. Argutus 
births 


ſteward had led at Reme. This laſt delight- 
ed in the public ſhows, haunted taverns, 
and frequented infamous houſes 3 Horace 
had done the ſame, and we ſee the oppoſition 
fairly Rated in every thing. But herein lies 
the difference: the ſteward is impatient to 
return again to the ſame life, the poet had 
entirely renounced it; the ſteward had for- 
got all the hardſhips he was obliged to ſub- 
mit to at Rome, but the poet well remem- 
ered the pleaſures he had taſted in a coun- 
ity-life. This re may perhaps be of 
ſome uſe towards a clearer underſtanding 
of the Epiſtle / | 

10 Favor of covetous Cynara. This cir- 
eumſtance tends not a little to our poet's 
honor, Cynara was naturally covetous, 


without any help from the. fide of intere 
Horace, in ſeveral parts of his works, takes 


Nec luſiſſe pudet, ſed non incidere ludum. 
Non iſtic obliquo oculo mea commoda quiſquam 


Rident vicini glebas & ſaxa moventem. Wu es 
Cum ſervis & urbana diaria rodere mavis; 40% capilli decuere, 


notice of his paſſion for that RE 
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Que tu pulchra putas. Fornix tibi & uncta popina | ze tz jatar pulcbro, 
Incutiutit urbis deitderium, video; & quo] 
Angulus ifte feret piper & thus ocyus uva; 

Nec vicina ſubeſt vinum præbere taberna 

Que point tibi; nee meretrix tibicina, cujus 
Ad ſtrepitum ſas terræ gravis: & tamen urges 
ſumpride:m non tacta ligonibus arva, bovemque ra bere winim - bt 
Diejunctum curas, & ſtrictis frondibus exples. 


V. des, fornix & unc 
popira incutiunt ribi 
de derum wurbis; & 
quod ifle angulus forer 
2 piper & thus og us 

5 Va z nec taberna v.tie 


na ſudeſt, que pit. 


nec meretrix tibicinu, 
ad cujus flrepitum tu 


Aidit opus pigro rivus, ſi decidit imber, ſalu gravis terre 2 
Muica mole docendus aprico Parcere pr at, 30 tamen urges ar 


Nunc age, quid noſtrum concentum dividat, audi. jampridem mon tacia 
Quem tenucs decuere togæ nitidique capilli, 

Quem ſeis immunem Cynaræ placuiſta rapaci, 
Quem bibulum liquidi media de luce Falerni; 


ligonibus, curaſgue la- 
dem disjunddlum, & 
exples ſtrictis frendi- 

bus, Rivus ttiam do- 
34 cendus, fi imber daci- 
dit, parcere mulid male 
aprice frato, addit o- 
pus tibi pigro. Ape 
unc, audi quid diui- 
dat neſtrum concentum. 
Nuem tenues togæ n- 


ſomnus in herba: 


venenat, 


quem feis immunem 


Invidet uſum Hacrifſe Cynaræ 74 


Lignorum, & pecoris tibi calo argutus, & horti. ai, quem bibulum /; - 


guidi Falerni de media 


luce; nunc cena brevis, & ſomnus in berbã f rope rivum juvat illum: nec pudet luſifſe, ſed non 
incidere ludum. T/tic non quiſquam limat mea commeda ebliquy oculo, non wenenat obſcuro dis 
morſugue. Vicini rident me moventem glebas & ſaxa. Tu mais rodere urbana diaria cum 


calo invidet tibi uſum lignorum, & pecoris, & 


* tu urbana, Bent. 


4NNOTATION $. 


courtezan, which happened when he was 
very young. 

It Envious eyes take from, &©c. Oblique cules 
mea conimeda limat. Limat, terit, deterit, as the 
old ſcholiaſt explains it. For though the 
ancients ſaid, Iimis oculis aliquem adſpicere, te 
look aſquint, yet they never uſed the ſingle 
word imat in that ſenſe; and therefore it 
can ſignify nothing here but to diminiſp or 
take from. Cicero alſo uſes it in this ſenſe, 
when he ſays, De tud prolixa beneficdgue na- 
turd limavit aliquid peſterior annus. Such was 
the ſuperſtition of che ancients; they fan- 
cied that an envious eye diminiſhed, and 
tainted what it looked upon. 

12 To gnaw with my other ſervants your 
daily allowance. Urbana diaria rodere mas is. 


and yet he found the art to pleaſe 22 was the ſame as demenſum, the al- 


lowance granted to ſlaves by the day. This 
was leſs in town than in the country; for 
their allowance was always proportioned to 
| their 
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be *3 drefied in horſe-trappings ; and the horſe be tied to the 


plough. My mind is, that every one keep to the buſineſ 
underſtands beſt. F * 


ANNOTATIONS. 


their labor. Hence Horace uſes the word] 13 The lazy ox would be, &c. Otto 
rodere, which not only marks the fmall|ephippia bet piger. E, bi; pium is a word of 
quantity, but alſo the bad kind of bread that |CGreez der vation, fignifying properly the 


was given to ſlaves in the city. ſaddle and furniture of a horſe, Horace, 
| n loſs 
tr 
| The K Rv. 2 
2 RACE, in this Epiſtle, gives us the picture of an unſt-idly be 
= mind. His farm in the country was commonly mange by wh 
a maſter-ſervant, who was a kind of overſeer or ſtewa , und a; fro 


ſuch had the whole care of it entruſted to him in his maſter's ab- en! 
ſence. The office was at this time executed by one, who had for- 
merly been in the loweſt ſtation of his ſervants at Rome, and, weary 
of that bondage, had earneſtly deſired to be ſent to this employment 
in the country. But now that he had obtained his wiih, he was dif. 
guſted with a life ſo laborious and ſolitary, and wanted to be again 
reſtored to his firſt ſtate. The poet, in the mean time, who was 
detained at Rome, by his concern for a friend, who mourned 2 

ols 


— — 
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EPIST LE XV. 


To Numonivs VALA. 


He inquires concerning Velia and Salernum, and of other 
things relating to a pleaſant life. 


VALA, how is the winter at Velia“, what climate have you at 
Salernum ?, of what temper are the people that inhabit thoſe 
parts? Are the roads commodious ? (for Antonius Muſa * aſſures 


me 
ANNOTATIONS. 


T How is the winter at Vila? Pelia be too much embarraſſed, I have follow- 
was a city of Lucania, upon the borders of ed the method of the poet; thinking k 
the ſea, and built by the Phocians in the ſufficient to make this remark here. Ho- 
Jelgn of Servius Tullus. It is to be ob- race frequently falls into this enormous 

erved, that in the natural order of con- length of ſentences, inſomuch that it!“ 
ſtruction, the whole parentheſis beginning ſometimes very difficult to trace out his 
at Nam mibi Baias, and running on for eleven meaning, or diſcover the true arrangement 
lines together, ought to begin the Epiſtle of parts. We have a remarkable inſtance of 
which ſhould be followed by the 24th verſe: it in the Ode, Qualem Miniſtrum, Book IV. 
Scribere te nobis, tibi nos accredere par eſt, que Ne poetry indeed allows of greater liber- 
fit byems Veliæ. But both in the tranſla- ty this way, than any other compoſition 3 
tion and erde, that the reader might not but I hardly think it can be defended _ 


4 
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tat ephippia bos piger; optat arare caballus. Bo: pip ges rar. 

2 1 ia, Cd us 6 
uam ſcit uterque libens, cenſebo, exerceat artem, , * gp 
terque libens exerceat artem, quam ſeit. | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


o doubt, in this aludes to the known fa- | to ſome particular one, in great eſteem at 
de of the ox and the horſe ; and perhaps | that time. 


The Kev. 


Loſs of his brother, and had no leſs impatience to get into the coun- 
try, than his ſteward to be in town, writes him this Epiſtle to cor- 
rect his inconſtancy, and make him aſhamed of complaining that 
he was unhappy in a place, which —_ ſo great delight to his maſter, 
who thought he never had any real enjoyment of life, when abſent 
from it. The ſubject has nothing elevated in itſelf, but the poet 
enlivens it by a variety of intereſting reflections, and pleaſing ima- 
ges. The exact date of this Epiſtle cannot be determined, but 
there is great reaſon to think that it was a work of his latter years, 
becauſe he fpeaks of his youth as long ſince paſt, and boaſts of a 
conſtancy that belonged not to that time of his life. 


"—_— 


EPISTOLA XV. 


Ad NumMoniuM VALAM. 


Percunctatur de Velid & Salerno, deque rebus ad jucund: 
vivendum idoneis. 


ORD O. 
N 1 celum V 1 | Vala, gue {it y- 
3 * 2 Veliæ, quod c Vala, O 2. 2 4 
7 cœlum Salerni, quorim 


Quorum hominum regio, & qualis via? (nam mihi hminum fit regio, & 


Baias quelis "_ ? (nam 

8 _ Antonius Muſa cenſet 
Muſa ſupervacuas Antonius; & tamen illis | Baia: . eſſe 
nibi; & tamen 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ny good grounds; and whatever may be | ritories of Picenum, which the Romans had 
lad in excuſe for it, it is fill leſs pardon-\| fortified tv keep that country in awe, it 
able in great maſters. Numonius Vala, to having taken part with Hannibal, when he 
this Epiſtle is addreſſed, is the ſame, [invaded Tracy. | 

Who was afterwards lieutenant to Quintilius 3 Antonius Alfa. Phyſician to Auguſiui, 
Few, in Germany, where he behaved ſo and the brother of Eupherbus, phyſician to 
l, u to be reputed the chief cauſe of the king Juba. He had the good fortune to 
loſs of the Roman army. For he abandoned |cure Auguſtus, when he was given over by 


. preſcribing the cold bath. Auguſtas recom- 
HSalernum. A ſmall town in the ter- him liberally, and the a 
I teſtify 


a! 8eteral, and paſſed the Rbim with all|the other phyſicians, and this abiefly by 
Cay | 
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me that the waters of Baiz + can be of no ſervice to me; and 
8 the people are highly incenſed, when they ſee me uſe the cod 

ath in the midſt of winter 5. It is certain that it mortif; 

5 them extremely to ſee their myrtle-groves deſerted, and thoſe (11. 
phureous waters undervalued which have gained fo great a re. 
putation for driving away the obſtinate humors“ fo apt to {.t. 

tle upon the nerves ; they bear no good-will to ſuch invalids, as 
have the courage to expoſe their heads and breaſts to the waters 

of Cluſium?, or venture to retire to Gabii, and thoſe colder Parts 

10 1 have therefore reſolved to change. the place, and ride ai ay 
uſual ſtages. Whither ſo faſt *? I am not bound either for Cu- 
mz? or Bai, will tie angry rider ſay, turning the bridle a lit. 

tle to the left '”: but a hori: underitands only the language cf 

15 the rein). Which abound moſt in corn? Do they drink of 
rain-water kept in ciiterns, or fountains ſupplied by a perpetual 
ſpring ? (for I make but little account of the wine of thoſe parts, 
When in my rural retirement I can itt down contented wita any 
Kind; but when I draw near to the ſea, I muſt have what is 
generous and ſoft, what may ſerve to drive away care, diffuſe 
20 through my heart and veins a rich hope, and make me appear 
eloquent and young to ſome bewitching Lucanian fair). Which 
of theſe ſpots abound moſt in hares and boars ? Which of the 
coaſts are moſt fertile in fiſh ? that I may return thence plump 
and ſmooth like a true Pheacian. It belongs to you to inſtruct me 
25 on theſe heads, and me to follow your advice. | 
Mznius **, after he had bravely ſquandered away the fortune 

left him by his parents, began to ſet up for a wit; an unſettled 
buffoon **, who had no fixed eating- place; hen hungry he made 

no 


i INNOTATTIONS. 


teſtify their gratitude, erected a ſtatue to tice of phyſic, which adopts at one time 
him. This brought the cold bath into wha. it had rejected at another, a phyfician 
great reputation. But ſome months after, of Marſeilles brought it again into repute 
this preſcription, which had been ſo ſuc- under the reign of YVelpa/;an 2 and this new 
ceſsful with Auguſius, was the cauſe of practice was ſo well received, that the 
voung Marcellus's death. It is likely there- rivers and canals were to be ſeen full of old 
fore that this Epiſtle was writ before that men ſhivering amidſt ſhoals of ice, 
accident, for we can ſcarce ſuppoſe that 6 The chſtinate humors ſo apt, &c. Com- 
Horace would have ventured upon the uſe mentators are here at a loſs to find out what 
of the cold bath afterwards. Hirace means by the ceſſars morbus. Decier 
4 Baie. Between Naples and Cumæ, thinks it muſt be the gout, for which the 
near the Lucrine lake; it was famous for; baths of Baiæ were extremely good, the 
its hot baths. | waterthere being ſtrongly impregnated with 
5 In the midſt of winter. Antonius Miſa ſulphur. Eft aitem utilis ſulſurata netam, 
was probably the firſt, who adviſed the uſe | ſays Pliny, He obſerves, however, that we 
of the cold bath in the midſt of winter; are to diſtinguiſh ; for though it by good for 
for before him none but hot baths had been the gout when cauſed by a cold humor, 
pre ſerioed: a remedy ſo ſhort and danger-|j yet, when it is occakoned by a hot huracty 
ous could not continue long in vogue, and{it requires a contrary remedy , Hence 
therefore it was ſoon dropt. But as there; Hippocrates adviſes to cnſe the pain by pour- 


is nothing more changeable than the prac- ing cold water upon the part affected. 
| Cami 
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Me facit inviſum, gelida cum perluor unda facit me inviſum illisy 
per medium frigus. Sane myrteta relinqui, e you * 
Dictaque ceſſantem nervis elidere morbum Sant vi + pen kh 
Sulfura contemni, vicus gemit; invidus ægris, Feta Feline , fufura- 
Qui caput & ſtomachum ſupponere fontibus audent 3 : 
(lufinis, Gabioſque petunt, & frigida rura. enten; invides r- 
Mutandus locus eſt, & diverſoria nota 10 , gui audent i- 


- % . 8 ' TS 4 NE Cd; ut D to- 
Preteragendus equus. Quo tendis? Non mihi Cumas /,” bem fatibus Cle 


F(t iter aut Baias, lzeva ſtomachoſus habena Fu petus tue Gabis, 
Dicet eques: ſed equi frænato eſt auris in ore). ia fegida. Lo. 
Major utrùm populum frumenti copia paſcat; my rue = 
Colectoſne bibant imbres, puteoſne perennes 15 — droerfwia Eques 
Dulcis* aquæ: (nam vina nihil moror illius oræ. fomacheſus laws ha- 
Rure meo poſſum quidvis perferre patique; _ 9 3 
Ad mare cum veni, generoſum & lene requiro, mas aut Ba as : ſed 
Quod curas abigat, quod cum ſpe divite manet 8 
In venas animumque meum, quod verba miniſtret, 20 jr me 1 _ p61 
Quod me Lucanz juvenem commendet amice.) ſca fe]; bibenine 
Tractus uter plures lepores, uter educet apros; in res cllectos, puteoſ= 
Utra magts piſces & echinos æquora celent, e eee 


5 . cs: (ram mil marer 
Pinguis ut inde domum poſim Phæaxque reverti: vnd Ving ore. Paſ- 


Scribere te nobis, tibi nos accredere par eſt, 25 ſum perferre patiqus 

Mznius ut, rebus maternis atque paternis 3 gp 3 
Fortiter abſumptis, urbanus cœpit haberi; lene & heads ew 
Scurra vagus, non qui certum præſepe teneret; (gr cura, guad 


manet in venat ani- 
numgve meum cum ſpe divite, quod miniſt ret verba, qucd om erdet me juven em Lucan amice.) 
Uter traftus educet j lures lef eres, uter plures ars; utra a guora magis celent piſces & echinos, 
ut paſim reverti inde domum pinguis Phaaxgue : par eſt te reſcribere here not is, nos accreders 
ti, Menins, rebus paternis atque maternis fortiter «bjunjtis, ut cœ pit haberi urbanus 3 va- 
Put ſcurra, gui non teneret Certum pra ſe ez 
* Jugis, Bentl, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Cluſum. A city of Tuſcany. Galli, a] 10 Alittle to the left. As he entered Cam- 
Village between Rome and Præ neſte. fania, the road divided into two. That 
5 Whither ſo faſt ? Horace ſpeaks of what | towards the rigut lad to Baie and Cumæ,, 
i. to happen to him in his journey, as if! and chat to the left to Catua, Vel a, and 
It was already begun. For in riding from Salerrum. f 
lune to Velia, he was obliged to paſs near 1! Menius. The Epfſtle concludes with 
to Baie, where he had often been; whence| the foregoing verſe; but as it was dry, and 
e concludes that his horſe would be in- had nothing ent-rtaining, Horace en: ici, Sit 
Cined to turn to the uſual ſtages. with a ſtory in his uſua) Nnaatier, which had 
9 Cumæ. Cumæ was the firſt city found-| occured to him from che mention he makes 
ed dy the Greek colonies in Italy; if we can of his »wn humor : that when at his houſe 
credit the relation of Strabo. Its ſituation| in Campania, he could b» content with 
vas north of Baiæ, upon the Tuſcan ſea.) any thing; but at Tarentur he required 
Runs built by the Ealœans, in conjunction what was god and cher.ſhing. The cha- 
vith the Holians, which laſt gave it the| rafter of Mynius is here treated with all 
tame of Cumæ, from a city ſo called in their| the bitternef> of ſ:tire. He is the ſame 
Wn country. The chiefs of this expedi-| with che celebrated debauchee of Book I. 
uon were Hiopecks and Megaſthenes. He-| Sat. 1. | : 
0 was a native of Cumæ in Aolia, whence| uid mi igitur ſuades ? ut vivem Maenius? ' © 
4 5 calls his poems Cumæum carmen. 1 An unſettled biiſſoon. For there were 
OL, II. . S ; two 
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no diſtinction between a citizen and an enemy; ready to in. 
30 vent whatever calumnies '* againſt all without diſtinction; the 
very deſtruction '*, gulf, and havoc of the market; who con- 
ſtantly laid out all he could come at upon his infatiable belly, 
When he could get little or nothing from thoſe who favored © 
dreaded his petulant tongue, he would fit down to a feaſt df 
35 ſheep's guts, devouring as much as might have ferved three 
bears; proteſting loudly that all gluttons ought to have their 
bellies feared with a red-hot iron“. Yet this fame Mxznius ſo 
wonderfully ſober **, v-hen he happened upon any thing of a better 
kind, after turning all into ſmoke and aſhes; Truly, fays he, 
do not much wonder, if men ſpend their eſtate upon good eating; 
40 when nothing can be better than a fine thruſh, or eat more 
charming than a hog's harſlet. Juſt ſuch a one am I: for why 
I have nothing better, I commend my quiet and frugal repaſt: 
but when aught finer and more reliſhing offers, then ſay I, you 
45 only are wiſe and happy, who lay out your money in purchating 
fine houſes and fertile lands“. 


ANNUOTAHILION S$. 


two kinds of them; ſome who kept entire- 15 Searcd with a red, het iron. This was the 
ly to one maſter; others who changed from | ordinary puniſhment of gluttonous ſlaves: 
one to another, and always fixed where | as thieves were marked in the hand, &c. 
they met with the beſt entertainment. 16 Yet this ſame Manis ſo wonderfu'ly 

13 Ready to invent whatever -calumnies. i fober. Correctus Mænius idem: this is the 
Horace has elſewhere taken notice of this| reading according to which I have traaflatec 
detracting humor of Marius, in the third|it. Commentators have obſerved that in 
Satire of his firſt Book. ſome manuſcripts we find, diceret ured: c- 

Menius abſentem Nævium cm earperet. rectus Beſtius. Dacier remarks, that if this 

14 The very deſtruftion, &c. Horace calls be the true reading, Beflius muſt certain|y 
Mnius the ruin and deſtruction of the| have been a ſurname given to Mærius, be- 
market, in the ſame ſenſe as Parmens, in | cauſe of his voracious appetites Crugquiis, 
Terence, ſays of Thais : Fundi noſtri calamitas : on the other fide, imagines this Belus to be 
66 The flood that ravages our heritage.“ {a different perſon from Manius, and is fol- 
lowed 


The K Ev. 


UGUSTUS having been recovered from a dangerous ilinels, 

4 by the uſe of the cold bath, which his phyſician, ert Miſa, 
had preſcribed ; that new practice came into great reputation, and 
the hot baths, which had hitherto only been in uſe, began by degrees 
to loſe their credit. Antonius Muſa, who, from the ſucceſs of his 
preſcription, had, as is natural, become mighty fond of it, advil%, 
among others, Horace to make trial of it. The poet for ſome time 
uſed the baths of Clſium and Gabii; but finding the country there 
too cold, and the winter extremely ſevere ; he determined to tc) 
bathing in the fea, in ſome milder climate : but before he finally fxed 


Es his 
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Impranſus non qui civem dignoſceret hoſte ; gui impranſus non dig - 
Cuælibet in quemvis opprobria fingere ſævus; 30 neſceret crvem ab hofte 
Pernicies, & tempeitas, barathrumque macelli ; 
Quicquid quæſierat ventri donabat* avaro. fernicies, & tempeſtas, 


ſevus fin gerc quælil et 
approvria in quemaus; 


Hic, ubi nequitiæ fautoribus & timidis nil barathrumgue maceliiz 


Aut paulum abſtulerat, patinas cœnabat omaſi 


doenabat avaro wentri 


quicguid 1 ſic rat. 
Vilis & agnini, tribus urſis quod ſatis eſſet; 35 Hic, a ee nil 
Scilicet ut ventres lamna candente nepotum aut paulum fautoribu 


Diceret urendos correCtus + Beſtius. Idem, 


S tim:dis nequitiæ, cœ- 
nabat patinas omaſi di- 


Quicquid erat nactus prædæ majoris, ubi omne | agninis quod fſet 
Verterat in fumum & cinerem ; Non hercule miror, — 1s trious urfts 3 Hei- 


Aiebat, ſi qui comedunt bona; cum fit obeſo 40 


licet ut diceret wentres 
neputum urendos eſſe 


Nil melius turdo, nil vulva pulchrius ampli. = 1 Idem 
Nimirùm hie ego ſum: nam tuta & paryula laudo, „ p46 was 
Cum res deficiunt, ſatis inter vilia fortis : 


majoris frædæ, ubi 


Verum ubi quid melius contingit & unctius, idem fe 32 in fu- 
Vos ſapere, & ſolos aio benè vivere, quorum Pa roy e an ry 


Conſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. 


bat, Non berculè mi- 
ror, fi qui comedunt 
bora; cam nil melius 


ft ceſo turdo, nil pulchrius amfla wulvd, Nimirim ego ſum bie: nam cm. res deficiunt, ſatis 
fartis inter vilia, laudo tuta & parwula : vcrùm ubi quid melius & unfius contingity ego idem as, 
ws ſolos ſapere, & ben? wivere, quorum pecunia conſpicitur fundata nitidis villis. 


* donaret, Bentl. + corrector, Id. 1 ſi quid, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


lowed by Sanadon, who tells us that Corne- | lands well cultivated, diligenter exculti z for 


lar Biſtius was a man noted for the ſeverity 


politus is the fame as nitidus : hence the 


add ſtrictneſs of his manners. Perſius, in| expreſſion politiones agrorum, for the good 
his Satires, gives us the ſame idea of him, culture of lands. PYillz nitide, neat villas 
a Hiace here; and oppoſes him to the|or houſes ſurrounded with fertile fields, 


philoſophers of Greece. 


latter explication, it ought to be engliſhed in wherewith to buy plenty of the beſt pro- 


According to this| that could ſupport a good table, and bring 


thus: Protefting like anotber rigid Beſtius, &c. viſions, are here oppoſed to thoſe magnifi- 


And yet the = Menivs. 


centhouſes, on which the great men ſome- 


7 Fine houſes and fertile lands. Quorum times threw away their whole eſtates, and 
emſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. Ni- left nothing wherewith to ſupport a rank 
ide ville is the ſame here, as politi campi ;| and table ſuitable to this great appearance. 


| 


The K ty. 


tis choice, he writes to his friend Numonius Vala, who had been uſing 
for ſome time the baths of Yelia and Salernum in Lucania, He 
prays him to ſend him an account of that country, whether the 
vinter was mild, or the accommodations good. We may ſay of this 
Epiſtle, that it has a good and a bad part. In the beginning we 
neet with a perplexity of ſtyle and conſtruction, that is hardly to be 
fxcuſed : we muſt read, at leaſt, twenty lines before we can come 
the natural order of the thoughts and periods. The latter part 

nothing of this embarraſſment: it is a ſimple and lively repre- 
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The KE. 
ſentation of a character, which the poet in the end applies tg 


himſelf, 


This 


„„ HWY AW 46 
To QuiINTIUS. 


He defcribes the ſituation of his houſe in the country, and 
praiſes a country-life, He counſels Quintius to aim 
rather at real goodneſs, than the bare appearance. 


10 ſave you the trouble, my Quintius*, of inquiring, whether 
my lands ſupply their maſter with grain, or enrich him witk 
olives, fruits and paſture-ground, or vines creeping round 
the elm; I deſign to weary you with a long deſcription* of it, 
Imagine to yourſelf a continued chain of mountains, divided only 
5 by a ſhady vale; yet ſo that the riſing ſun gilds it on the right 
hand, and declining in his rapid chariot warms it towards the 
left. The air is temperate and mild. How would you judge, 
were you to ſee my brambles bending under a load of cornels 
and damſons? if my oaks and holms ſupply the flocks with 
acorns, and their maſter with a refreſhing ſhade? You would 
10 without doubt fancy that the delicious ſhades of Tarentum had 
changed their ſituation, and drawn nearer to Rome. There is 
alſo a ſpring large enough to form a brook that bears its name: 
not even Hebrus ſtrays round Thrace with a purer and cooler 
ſtream it is moreover excellent againſt diſorders in the head 
15 or ſtomach. Theſe ſweet, and (if you will believe me) plea- 
ſant retreats, ſecure my health from the dangers of the Sep- 
tember-ſeaſon. | | 
You are happy indeed“, if you are really what men take you 
to be, It is now a long time that all Rome has boaſted of your 


hap« 


ANNOTATIONS. 


T My Quintizss This Qzintius, accord-, 2 Weary you with a long dejerpiin 
ing to Dacier, is the ſame with that Qvin- | Scribetur tibi forma loguaciter. And yet i'* 
tius Hirpums, to whom our poet addrefſes ter all, the deſcription takes up no mot 
the 11th Ode of Book II. This family was | than ten lines. Horace loved brevity) and, 
one of the moſt ancient and conſiderable | of all things, was careful not to tir? his 


of Rome, and had often filled with honor readers. 


ths chief dignitics of the ſtate. ; | 3 You ave batpy indeed. We have os: 


alr2adf 
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The KE. 


This Epiſtle, according to Sanadon, was written in the year of the 


city 731. Dacier makes it 729. 


EPI SSO XVI. 


Ad QuiNT1uM. 


Furdum fuum deſcribit, & laudat vitam ruſticam. Quintium 
bortatur ut ſtudeat non tam haberi, quam eſſe vir bonus. 


* 


NE perconteris, fundus meus, optime Quinti, | 

Arvo paſcat herum, an baccis opulentet olive, 

Pomiſne & * pratis, an amiCta vitibus ulmo; 

Scribetur tibi forma loquaciter & ſitus agri. 
Continui montes, ni diſſocientur opaca 

Valle; ſed ut veniens dextrum latus aſpiciat Sol, 

Levum diſcedens curru fugiente vaporet. 

Temperiem laudes. Quid, fi rubicunda benigne + 

Corna vepres & pruna ferant ? ſi quercus & ilex 

Multà fruge pecus, multa dominum juvet || um- 

bra ? | IO 

Dicas adductum propiùs frondere Tarentum. 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nec 

Frigidior Thracam nec purior ambiat Hebrus, 

Infirmo capiti fluit utilis, utilis alvo. 

Hæ latebræ dulces, etiam (ft credis) ** amœnæ, 15 

Incolumem tibi me præſtant Septembribus horis. 
Tu rectè vivis, ſi curas eſſe quod audis. 

Jactamus jampridem omnis te Roma beatum. 


ORD O. 
PTIME Quinti, 
ne ferconteris, u- 
tram fundus meus 
paſcat berum uro, an 
pu ntet baccis olive, 


| 9 . 
pom ſue & pretis, an 


amo amifta vitibus; 
| forma & fitus agri 
ſcribetur tibi loguaciter, 
Montes ſunt continui, 
niſs quod ſſäcientur 
opace valle; fed ita 
«t venien: Sol ajpiciat 
dextrum latus, & Sol 
diſcedens waporer læ- 
vum fugiente curru, 
Laudes tempericm, 
Quid, fi vepres ferant 
bempgne rubicunda tore 
| na & pruna & i zuer- 
cus & ilex juvet jecus 
| multa fruge, dominum 
mult; umbrd4? Dicas 
Tarentum adducum 


etiam fons idoneus dave 


| 9 Eſt 


nen rive, ut nec Hebrus frigidicr nec purior ambiat Thracam, uit utili: iii ma capiti, utilis 
avo, Hae dulces latrebræ, etiam amænæ (i credis), præſtant me incolumem tibi boris Septem- 
lribus. Tu vivis rectè, ſi curas efſe qued audis, Nos omnis Roma jampridem acta mus te beutum. 


an, Bentl, f benigni, Id. I ferunt, 1d. || juvat, Id. ** & (jam fi credis), Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Already obſerved of Horace, that he is not |and purſued to the laſt. For after acqua nt- 


very ſolicitous to connect his words and ing Qꝛzintius, that in 


lis retreat l ſtudied 


ſentences. He is fond of agreeable tran- more his own convenience, than the £1pcy 
itions, and frequently ſtarts from his ſub- [applauſe of the cruud, he takes occaiivn 
*Q: but the ſenſe, upon examination, will from thence to recommend to him the 1aiae 
duays be found to be ſtrictiy connected, way of life, and that he; ſtrive rather to 
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happineſs. But I fear you truſt more to the teſtimony of oth; 
than of your own mind; and fancy that happineſs may ſub 
without virtue and wiſdom : thus, while the people aſſure you 
that you are well and in perfect health, the lurking fever is not 
perceived, till the fit ſeizes you at-table with your hand yet in 
the diſh, Fools through falſe modeſty conceal their fores till 
they are paſt cure. 

If any one ſpeak * to you of victories gained by land and ſea, 
and fill your ears 5 with theſe ſoothing words of flattery : Jupiter, 
who in watching“ over your ſafety conſults alſo the happineſs of 
the city, leaves it ſtill in doubt, whether the people are more anx. 
ious for your preſervation, or you for the welfare of the people: 
you would be ſenſible at once that theſe praiſes belonged only to 
Auguſtus. But when you ſuffer yourſelf to be addrefled by the 
title of a wiſe and good man; tell me honeſtly, have you the con- 
ſcience to anſwer to this character as your own ? 

QuinT. To be ſure !; for I love to be held a good and worthy 
man, as well as another. ' 

Hor. But he* who gives you this title to-day, will, if the fancy 
take him, deprive you of it to-morrow: as when he beſtows the 
faſces upon one unworthy of them, he withdraws them upon 
the firſt diſguſt, Reſign theſe, ſays he; they are mine. I reſign, 
and retire dejected, Were the ſame to brand me for a thief, 
charge me with all manner of impurity, and exclaim againſt me 
as one that had ſtrangled my father with my own hands : would 
ſuch falſe calumnies diſturb me, or make me change color? 
What but a vicious and deceitful mind? is pleaſed with falſe 
praiſe, or moved by undeſerved reproach ? Who then 1s the good 
and upright man ? | 

: Quixr. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


find himſelf really happy, than only to be than a prince living upon ſuch terms with 


thought ſo, 
4 


his ſubjects, that it is matter of doubt, 
If any one ſpeak, &c. No private man, | whether they are more concerned for his 


that is not loſt in folly, can take for his 
own the praiſes that belong only to a great 
prince, famed for his victories and ſucceſs. 
And yet wherein is it leſs ridiculous, to 
imagine ourſelves wiſe and virtuous, with- 
out any real perception of theſe qualities 
within ourſelyes, only becauſe the people 
ignorantly aſcribe them to us? | 


5 Fill your ears, & c. Vucuas fermulceat 


aures; that is, vacantes, apertas, ears open to 
flattery. 

6 Jupiter, who in watching, &c, This 
Is perhaps the fineſt elogium that was ever 


preſeryation, or he for theirs ? Nor, if we 
conſider the latter part of A. guſtus's life, 


was this faregyric high ſtrained. Hiſtory 


is full of his acts of generoſity and bene- 
ficence towards the Romans, and of their 
reciprocal tenderneſs and concern for him. 
Dacier has a heautiful remark upon this, 
viz. That as what ſubjeCts do for their 
prince during their lives, may be juſtly ſul- 
peed to proceed from intereſt z fo it 15 
worthy our notice, that in the caſe of Au- 
guſtus there were ſome inſtances of affeclion 
chewn him by his ſubjects, that cannot be 


given to a prince; and is taken from the | charged with any thing of this kind. How 
fanegyrie made upon Avuguftus by Vurius, common was it for dying perſons to com- 
one of the beſt poets, as well as beſt critics |mand by their wills, that their heirs ſhould 
in his time, What can be imagined greater offer ſacrifice in the Capitol, for their not 


ſurviving 


Epls 
Sed 1 
Neve 
Neu, 
Dict 
Dif 
Stult 
Si qi 
Dica 


Ten 


% 
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Sed vereor ne Cui de te plus quam tibi credas | Sed wereor ne credas 


Neve pgs alium ſapiente bonoque beatum : 20 _ 3 . 
Neu, fi te populus ſanum recteque valentem | beatum ſapiente bono- 
Nictitet, ocultam febrem ſub tempus edendi e % prpulus 
Difimules, donec manibus tremor incidat unctis. — er . 
Stultorum incur ata pudor malus ulcer a celat. les febrem occultam ſub 
di quis bella tibi terra pugnata marique 25 | fempus edendiy donec 


: i ; " s tremor incidat manibus 
Dicat, & his verbis vacuas permulceat aures: . Mole: Sadr 


Tene magis ſalvum populus velit, an populum tu, ſccht incurata ulcera 


Servet in ambiguo, qui conſulit & tibi & urbi, fulrerum, Si quis dicat 
ſupiter : Auguſti laudes agnoſcere poſſis. 5 2 — 
Cur pateris ſapiens emendatuſque vocari; l 
Reſpondeſne tuo, dic ſodes, nomine? Nempe bis verbis e Jupiter, 
Vir bonus & prudens dici delector ego, ac tu. | rt pag 3 

; . . 6 vol f. ny urbi, ſervet in 
Qui dedit hoc hodie, cras, ſi volet, auferet: u ambiguo, populuſne 
Detulerit faſces indigno, detrahet idem. magis velit te fal- 


= a . : 0 vum, an tu populum: 
Ponz; meum eſt, inquit. Pono, triſtiſque recedo. 35 —— hand 


[dem fi clamet furem, neget eſſe pudicum, Tre. O pateris 
Contendat laqueo collum preſſiſſe paternum: wocari ſapiens emen- 
Mordear opprobriis falſis, mutemque colores ? datuſque 5 dic ſodes, 


. . . reſpandeſue tuoyomine? 
Falſus honor juvat, & mendax infamia terret 7 INT.  Nenpe = 


Quem, nifi mendoſum & mendacem * ? Vir bonus 2 vir bonus 
OY | & fprudens, xque ac 

eſt quis: | 49 tu. Hor. Qui dedit 

hi hodie, auferet cras, ſi wolet : ut fi detulerit faſces indigno, idem detrobet. Pone, inquit ; 2 
meum. Pono, recedoque triſtis. Si idem clamet me elle furem, neget efje pudicum, contendat 
preſſe paternum collum laques : mordear falſis opprobriis, mutemgue colores ? An falſus honor 
rat quem, & infamia mendax terret quem, niſi mendoſum & mendacem ? Axis igitur oft wir 
venus # | 


* * medicandum, Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ſurviving Auguſtus ? Qudd ſuperſtitem Au- as to whit the world may think or ſay of 
giſtum reliquifſent ? All the honors, adds that him, yet is moſt attentive to form his be- 
judici us commentator, which were decrecd | haviour to the approbation of his own 
ty this prince, come far ſhort of this inſtance | mind, as knowing that this teſtimony alone 
of tenderneſs and piety, which was often |can ſecure hiz quiet and peace, ; 
ſewn him by his ſubjects, When in the 8 But he, &c. This is the reply which 
very arms of death; beyond which there is | Horace makes to Quintius. Were the peo- 
neither fear, nor flattery, nor hope. ple ſteady in their approbation, there would 
7 To be ſure, &c. It is Quintius that here be leſs reaſon to find fault with thoſe who 
anſwers Horace, and gives the reply com- are at ſo much pains to acquire it; becauſe 
monly made to the like queſtion. Every it would procure them the ſame advantages, 
one would willingly paſs tor a good man; at leaſt with regard to the people, as real 
but the poet places the folly of it in a ſtrong | virtue: but as there is nothing more change- 
lizht, by bringing in the word dici. We able, it is mere madneſs to build our hopes 
ought not to content ourſelves with paſſing on a foundation ſo chimerical and uncertain. 
tor good men; we ſhould labor to be ſo 9 What but a wicious and deceitful mind ? 
really: for, as Seneca very well ſays, Quit: |Quem, niſi mendeſum & mendacem ? Men- 
prudens ſe ob aliena miratur * What wile deus, vicious, ignorant; one who had no 
man can applaud himſelf for virtues which ba notion of happineſs. Merdax, falſe, 
heisconſcious he does not poſſeſs ? Areally | ; 
good man, though not altogether indifferent ther critics, inſtead of mendacem, read me- 
„ . dicandum, 


diſſembling, counterfeit. Sanadon, and o- 
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QvinTt. He who obeys“ th 


ſwerves from law and juitice 


s EpisTLES. Book 1, 


e decrees of the fathers, and neyer 
whoſe deciſions are reſpected by 


all, and put an end to the greateſt differences; whoſe teſtimony 
and advice is of weight to gain the hardeſt cauſe, 

Hor, Yet this man both at home and by all the neigh. 
bournood is known to be at bottom an errant ** knave, concealed 


45 under a ſpecious maſk. If m 


ſlave tell me“, I never com- 


muted theft, nor fled: It is well, ſay I, you have eſcaped the 


diſcipline of the whip. I have 
are not nailed upon the croſs 
man of honeſty and worth *3 : 


been guilty of no murder: You 
to fad the crows. But I am x 
That is what I can by no means 


grant '*: for the cunning wolf is aware of the pit, the hawk 


50 of the ſnare, and the kite of 


the lurking hook. Good men 


deteſt vice from a love to virtue; whereas you are held in awe 
by the ſole fear of puniſhment. Give but hopes of eſcaping 
undiſcoverech you will regard nothing either ſacred or profane, 
55 For waen from a thouſand buſhels of beans you ſteal only one; 
my loſs indeed is not fo great, but the crime is {till the ſame, 
This man of virtue“, you now deſcribed, fo revered at the bar, 
and in every court of juſtice, when he offers to the Gods the ſa- 
crince of a hog or an ox; after invoking with a clcar and di- 
ſtinct voice, Janus and Apollo, gently moves his lips for fear of 


being 


ANNOTATIONS. 


dicandum, which they think agrees better 
with the m-taphoricai exprefiions uſed be- 
fore; ſanux, v tem, feoremy ulcera : which 
al! point at tae majadies of the ſou]. 

10 He who obeys, &c. This takes in all 
the qualities, that generally ga'n a man the 
reputation of virtue and honelty in the 
opinion of the world: but the deanition is 
ſtill very imperfeR, as it ſpeaks only of what 
regard; a man's outſide, and does not reach 
the frame. of the heart. Horace, in this, 
imitatzs the Socratic manner; for that phi- 
lofopher propoſed always, firſt, the vulgar 
opinion, in order to refute and oppoſe it. 

11 To be at b'ttom ai: errant knave. Va- 
nity, complaiſance, and a notion of honor, 
or f »me other intereſted views, make men 
put on a diſguif in pubiic 3 whereas do- 
meſtic life uimaſks them, and diſcovers} 
them in their true and real characters. 
When a mayiFrate appears in public, what 
an air of gravity does he affect, what circum- 
ſpecton in his words, what a regard tc 
equity in his whol2 bebavicur? In a man 
bred up at court, what complaiſance, what 
politeneſs, and cxact obſervance of Eecency 
and good manners? But follow either the 
one or other ta their cloſets, the whole ſcene 
is changed. Extravagance, fantaſtical con- 


ceits, paſſion, pride, avarice, Thus men 


of the moſt abandoned lives, for want of x 
knowledge of their private characters, often 
paſs for finiſhed models of virtue. It is 
this raſh and precipitate way of judging, 
which the poet here cenſures. A man may 
de a knave at bottom, with all thoſe qua- 
lities, that go to make a fair character in 
the eye of the world. : 

12 Ifmy ſave tells me. This compariſon 
is brought in here, to placs the ridicule of 
the former definition in a ftronger light. 
The man, who aims only at obeying the 
laws, is no more than exempt from the 
penalties annexed to them; as a ſlave, who 
is no fugitive nor thief, «ſcapes puniſh- 
ment : but neither the one nor the other 
can upon that account claim the character 
of virtue and goodneſs ; becauſe they may 
act only from a vicious motive, and, not- 
withſtanding their ſtrict adherence to the 
jaw, be ſtill ready to break it, where they 
can do it with impunity. 

13 .4 mars. of honeſty and worth. Sam 
ous & frugi. Frugi is a word of a very 
weighty and extenſive. ſignification; for 
under the notion of frugality, the ancients 
comprehenged juſtice, conſtancy, fortitude, 
ind temperance. In a word, Cicero, in the 
Book of his Tuſculan N oppoſes 

rugt to ne rugalitas to neu l. 
frugi to nequam, and frugalitas 14 "That 


LL 


f 
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Qui conſulta patrum, qui leges juraque ſervat; 
Quo multz magnzque ſecantur judice lites; 
Quo reſponſore *, & quo cauſz teſte tenentur. 
ded videt hunc omnis domus & vicinia tota 


ur: Qui ſera; 
conſulta patrum, qu 
ſervat leges juraque ; 
guo judice multe & 


magna lites ſecantur z 


lntrorſum + turpem, ſpecioſum pelle decora. 45 2 e 1 
Nec furtum feci, nec fugi, ft mihi dicat n 


Servus: Habes pretium, loris non 


Sed omnis do- 


ureris, 210. mus & tota wicinia 


Non hominem occidi: Non paſces in cruce corvos. pad — * 
Sum bonus & ſrugi: Renuit negat atque] Sabellus : 


cord Llle. Si fervus 


Cautus enim metuit foveam lupus, accipiterque 5O t mibi, Nec feci 


duſpectos laqueos, & opertum milvius hamum, 
Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore; 


N * 

furtum, nec Fugi: aio, 
Haves pretium, non 1 
reris loris. Non eccidi 


Tu nihil admitres in te formidine pœnæ. \ hominem : Non paſces 


Sit ſpes fallendi, miſcebis ſacra profanis. 
Nam de mille fabæ modiis cum ſurripis unum; 55 
Damnum eſt, non facinus, mihi pacto lenius iſto. 


cord in cruce. Sum 
bonus & frugi: Sa- 
bellus reruit atgue ne- 
at : lujus enim cau- 


Vir bonus, oane forum quem ſpectat, & omne tri- j'** metuit foveam, gc- 


bunal, 


Quandocunque Deos vel porco vel bove placat; 
Jane pater, clarè, clarꝭ cum dixit, Apollo, 


Cipitergue la;ueos ſuſ- 
pettus, & milvius ba- 
mum ofertum. Boni 
der unt peccare amore 
virtutis; tu admittes 


nib] in te formidine fmꝶę. Sit ſpes fallend:, miſcebis ſacra profanis, Nam cam ſurripis unum 

de mille modiis fabææ; damn m lenius oft mibi iſts patoy non facinus. Vir hic bonus, quem omne 
* F J ” - % . * 

frum, & omne tribunal hit, quandocungue placat Deos wel ferco wel beve; cùm dixit, Fane 


pater clark, Apuils lure, 
Quo res ſponiore, Bent. 


+ introrsds, Id. 


{| dicit, 14, | negitatque. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


14 That is <vhat I can by no means grant. 
Renuit negat atque Sabelius, Theſe words 
have occalioned great diiterences among 
commentators, as to the manner of explain- 
ing them. Some contend that Sabe!//us is 
here for Samris, and denotes the poet him- 
ſeit, who was of Veniſium, a city belonging to 
the Samnites, Others reject this explanation 
as harth and far-feiched. Iander-Beken, in 
particular, conjeQures, that Sabellus was & 
proper name of one whoſe character was 
much the ſame as that of Ofellus, and well 
known at that time. Sanadon, however, 
though he agrees with YVander-Beken in re- 
jecting che firſt explication, cannot yet ap- 
prove of this notion. To what purpoſe is it, 
lays be, to bring in abruptly a man, whoſe 
authority could be of little ſervice in giving 
weight to the poet's reaſoning ? He there- 
fore propoſes another conjecture, which he 
fancies agrees better to the deſiga and ſenti- 


ments of Horace. He thinks that Sabe/lus 


is here for Sabinus, which is not without 
example, and that it is a general name to 
denote the peaſants of that canton or di- 
fri, where Horace had his country-ſeat. 


he poet tells us, in another place, that he 
I 


had eight ſlaves employed in manuring his 


land, and it is doubtleſs one of theſe here 
brought in debating with his maſter, and 
boaſting his faithful ſervices, in that he 
was neither thief, murderer, nor fugitives 
Horace allows it, and tells him he meets 


with uſage accordingly. But when the 


rogue proceeds to argue from this, that he is 
a mar. of worth and probity, he tops his 
career, and ſends him back to the peaſants 
of his diftri& for their teſtimony, They 
were better judges, becwuſe they knew 
more of him, and could diſcern every day 
many things that never came to his maſter's 
ears. I have been pretty full in repreſent- 
ing the different opinions, that the reader 
may be at liberty to judge for himſelf. 
The two latter are ingenious, but I think 
ſtrained, which is the reaſon of my follow- 
ing rather the other in the verſion, 

Is This man of virtue. Horace here lets 
us iato another vice, common to thoſe who 
falſely affect a character of virtue; they 
want alſo to deceive the world by putting 
on a face of devotion. They go to the 


temple, offer ſacrifices, and pray ſo as to 


be heard by all. When they have prayed to 
, gain 
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60 being heard: Beautiful Laverna '*, ſays he, give me the art ty 


Book 1. 


deceive; give me always to paſs for a man upright and juſt; ſhag, 
my crimes in impenetrable night, and cover my trauds with a dart 
cloud. It is hard to find in what a miſer, who in walking the 
ſtreets ſtoops to take up a halfpenny *7 nailed to the ground, is 
better or more free than a ſlave: for defire is ever accompanied 


55 with fear; and where fear is, there can be no true liberty. The 


man who is perpetually buſy and attentive in amaſſing wealth, 
has thrown down his arms, and baſely abandoned the poſt of vir. 
tue. If a ſlave does not pleaſe, there is yet no neceſſity to kill 
him; he may be fold to advantage, or made uſeful in many 


70 reſpects: employ him in attending your flocks, or manuring 
the ground; he may be ſent to traffic even in the rudeſt ſea- 
ſons, contribute to plenty, and ſtock the country with corn and 
proviſions. A wiſe and good man“ will have the courage to ſay; 
Pentheus, king of the Thebans, what indignities will you com- 


pel me to ſuffer ? 


PeExT. I will trip you of all you poſſeſs. 
75 Bac. What my flocks, my lands, my furniture, and wealth? 


Take all, I allow it. 
PenT. I will ſhut you up 
chains. 


in clofe priſon, and load you with 


Bac. A God will come to deliver me, as ſoon as I deſire it. 
Hor. He means, according to my notion, I will die: death is 
the end of all human miſeries *. : 


ANNOTATION S. 


gain the good opinion of the public, they 
mutter their ſeccet wiſhes for ſucceſs to their 
villanies and hypocriſy. It is not the poet's; 
deſign to cenſure either private or public 
prayer, but the abuſe of it. 

16 Beautiful Lawerna, As amorg the 
heathens, their Gods were for the moſt part 


The 


dren on purpoſe to deceive them. Perf 
copies from this in his fifth Satire, when 
he ſays, ; 
Inque tut fixum paſſis tranſcendere nummi m! 
Can you pals over a piece of money fix- 
« ed to the ground, without ſtooping to take 
« it up?” Where Cornitus obſerves: S:- 


of their own making, it was natural that 
thieves, finding themſelves perſecuted on 
earth, ſhould think of ſome neavenly ſup- 
port whereupon to depend. The hatred 
which follows this ſet of men ought in rea- 
fon to have fallen upon a Goddeſs, who was 
ſuppoſed to be their protector; but as ſhe fa- 
vored alſo thoſe whoſe defigns were dark 
and full of deceit, or who wanted to have 
their views hid, hence Lawerna came to 
be honored by the people with a publig 
worſhip: 'the had an altar near one of the 
gates of Rome. 

17 Stoops to take up a halſpenny. Men of 
2 covetous temper ſtoop to the meaneſt arts 
of acquiring wealth.. Horace juſtly here 
compares them to that ſordid ſet, who de- 
ſcended fo low as to ſtoop to take up a piece 
of falſe money, nailed to the ground by chil- 


lent pueri, ut ridendi couſam habeant, af}. i: 
filice plumbatum affigere, ut qui videf int, je 


lad coliigendum inclinent, nec tamen poffent 


avellere, Quo fatto pueri etiam adclamare 
ſclent. © Children ſometimes, for their di- 
« verſion, fix a piece of lead in the earth, 
« to deceive people as they paſs, who. ſtoop 
« to take it up, but find it ſo well ſecured 
» that they cannot bring it away : upon 
« which the boys ſet up a loud ſhout.” 

18 Abandoned the poſt of virtue. This 
gives a noble and beautiful idea of life. God 
hath ſent us into this world to combat vice, 
and maintain a conſtant war againſt our 
paſſions. The man who gives ground 1s 
like the coward who has thrown down his 
arms. 


19 A wiſe and goad man. After reject- 


ing the ſeveral falſe notions of views, he 
ays 


> -< wm xk 
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Labra movet metuens audiri: Pulchra Laverna, 60 ger onde mover 
Da mihi fallere ; da juſtum ſanctumque “ videri; abra: Pulchra La- 


* derna, da mibi fullereʒ 
Noctem peccatis, & fraudibus objice nubem. da videri juftum ſune- 
Qui melior ſervo, qui liberior fit avarus, tumgue 3 7 — 
In triviis fix um cum ſe demittit ob aſſem, Frardibus, 3 
Non video: nam qui cupiet, metuet quoque; porrò 65 [warus demitrit ſe in tri- 
Qui metuens vivit, liber mihi non erit unquam. vis ob afſem fixum, 
didi | irtutis deſerui . non video gui fit melier, 
Perdidit + arma, locum virtutis deſeruit, qui ee 
Semper in augenca feſtinat & obruitur re. qui cupiet, metuet guo- 
Vendere cum poſhs captivum, occidere noli que; porri, gui vivit 
QF | If -- | 1 metuens, non unquam 
Serviet utiliter : ſine paſcat durus, aretque; 70 | eric liber mibi. Qui 
Naviget, ac mediis hyemet mercator in undis ſemper feſtinat & obru- 
Annonz profit, portet frumenta penuſque. = . * 
Vir bonus & ſapiens audebit dicere; Pentheu, „eee 


by x . locum virtutis. Noli 
Rector T hebarum, quid me perferre patique occidere captivum, cim 


Indignum coges? Adimam bona. Nempe pecus, rem, Pai vendre; r 
Lectos, argentum: tollas licet. In manicis & 76 * Xe rn 
Compedibus ſævo te ſub cuſtode tenebo. f 


cator naviget, ac bye- 
Ipſe Deus, ſimul atque volam, me ſolvet. Opinor, * in mediis wndis 3 


Hoe ſentit ; moriar : mors ultima linea rerum eſt, , due, parece 


| frumenta fenuſque. 
Vir bonus & ſapiens adebit dicere; Pentheu, rector Thebarum, ms coges me indignum fer- 


ferre patique PN. Adimam bona. Bac. Nempe pecus, rem, leftos, argentum : licet tillas. 
PEN. Tencbs te in manicis & compedibus ſub ſawvo cuſtade. Bac. Deus ipſe, ſimul atque u- 
lam, ſolvet me. Hom. Opinor, ſentit hoc ; moriar : mors eſt ultima linea rerum malarum. 


* juſto ſanctoque, Benil. + prodidit, 1d. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


bys it down as his opinion, that the truly kill himſelf, when he could no longer ſup- 
good man is he, who dreads ſhame and in- port life with dignity. The error and weal: - 
famy more than death, as he elſewhere ex- | neſs of this maxim has been owned by the 
preſſes himſelf: greateſt philoſophers, Pythagoras, Plato, Ari- 
Pejuſque letho flagitium timet. \flotle, Socrates, who have all condemned ic 

But inſtead of giving a tormal definition of as contrary both to reaſon and religion, 
him, he produces him at once upon the 21 Death is the end of all human miſeries. 
ſage, which has a far better effect. The Moers ultima linea rerum fl. This expreſ- 
dialogue, wherewith this Epiſtle concludes, ſion is metaphorical, and taken from the 
is taken from the Bacchantes of Euripides, practice of chariot-races, Lea was a 
where the poet brings in Pentheus, king of line marked on the ſand, and whitened 
Thebes, inſtead of adoring Bacchus, threaten- with chalk, to determine the beginning ard 
ing him with chains: Bacchus therefore end of the courſe. Euripides alſo, in his 
here repreſents the man of virtue, and be- Electra, alludes to the ſame, when he ſays ; 
gins the dialogue, Pentheus, king of Thebes, & c. He bo has happily begun the courſe, ought 
20 A Ged will come. In Euripides he not yet ts be too confident of obtaining the 


who ſpeaks ſays, that Bacchus will deliver | prize, till be has arrived near to the line, | 


him; that his, that he will deliver himſelf and beld out the full career of life. We are 
when he pleaſes. Horace happily explains |farther to obſerve, that mors ultima linea 
this, by ſuppoſing the God to be death; rerum eſt, does not mean that death is the 
who, when we are unable to help ourſelves, end of all things, as ſome have inconſiderate- 
comes at laſt to our aid, and delivers us ly rendered it; but, death is the end of all 
from all our miſeries. But it is to be ob- | human miſeries, ultima linea rerum malarum. 
ſerved withal, that this explication of Eu- So Virgil, often in the ſame manner: Fe 


Fides is founded upon the notion of the |rerum, ſunt lacrymæ rerum, trepidæ rerum. 
dai, who thought it lawful for a man to 
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The KE. 
A® to the occaſion of this Epiſtle, we may, with ſome degree of 
probability, conjecture, that Quintigs Hirpinus had writ to He. 
race, reproaching him with his long ſtay in the country, and to deſire 
a deſcription of that little retirement which he was ſo fond of, and 
where he found ſo much happineſs, that he could not reſolve to quit 
it. Horace yields to his requeſt, and, after a ſhort account of his re- 
treat, and the manner in which he enjoyed himſelf in it, falls into a 
rofound digreſſion concerning virtue, where, after rejecting ſeveral 
Elte accounts and definitions, he endeavours to ſettle a true notion 
of it. As this diſſertation was of a ſerious nature, to give it the 
more fprightly turn, he carries it on in the way of dialogue; and 
ſets it off with images and beautiful deſeriptions, that ſtrongly affect 
the imagination, and entertain as well as inſtruct. His chief de- 
ſign is to fhew, that true goodneſs does not conſiſt in the opinion 
which others have of us, but in a conſciouſneſs of real worth in our- 
| ſelves; 


PISI AVAIL 


To Sczava. 


He gives ſome precepts how we are to uſe the friendſhip 
of the great, and compares Ariſtippus with Diogenes. 


A E-THOUGH, Sczva *, you are abundantly capable to go- 
uy vern yourſelf, and are no way at a loſs as to the manner of 
living with the great; yet liſten to. what Jour friend, who {till 
wants to be taught, has to ſay upon the ſubject; as if a blind 
guide would pretend to ſhew you the way: yet ſtill, I fay, attend, 
whether even we may not ſtart ſome hints, which you will think 

5 it warth while to treaſure up and purſue. 
If you are fond of eaſe and reft, and aſleep till ſeven * in the 


morning; 


; ANNOTATIONS. 


t Scr. This was 2 furname common old Scholiaſt calls this Scæva, Lollius, when 
to ſeveral very con fiderable families in Rome, he ſays, Ad Scæ vam Lollium eguitem Romarum 
which makes it difficult, if not impoſſible, h4c epiſtola ſcribitur. Baxter adds, that he 
to diſtinguiſh the particular perſon to whom] was the ſame with him to whom the next 
Horace addreſſes this Epiſtle. Scæva ſigni- Epiſtle, Si bene te mi, is addreſſed. Credide- 
fies the ſame as Leave, the left hand; | rim hbugc 4% Lollium Scavam, ad quem Fd. 
Scewola and Scæuiuss are diminutives of it, cedentem ſcripſit. 
and probably ſurnames given to families 2 If you are fond, & e. Horace he re en- 


whoſe founders had been left-handed. The | ters upon the ſubject of his Epiſtle, _ 
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The K Ex. 


ſelves; and that it is equally ridiculous to anſwer to the character of - iy 
virtue, without this inward teſtimony, as for a private man to re- 4 
ceive the praiſes that belong only to a hero or prince. Whatever a | 
great philoſopher could have ſaid in proſe, Horace has here reduced Al 
into verſe. But it would have required a Secrates or a Plato to de- 
liver it with that air of politeneſs and delicacy which reigns through 
this Epiſtle. Science and erudition are not here, as, for the molt 
part, in the writings of the learned, hedged round with thorns. 
The dialogue is entirely in the Socratic manner, and full of that ſpi- 
rit and keenneſs for which this philoſopher was particularly eminent. 

ulius Scaliger gives no great cauſe to admire his ſkill in criticiſm, 
in the judgment he paſſes upon this Epiſtle, when he ſays, In ſextq 
gecimd, ubi rus deſcripſit, exilit temere ad diſcutienda precepta ſapi- 
mtiz. Horace, in deſcribing his country-ſeat, falls raſhly into diſ- 
« cufling the precepts of philoiophy.” 

The time of its compolition is wholly uncertain, 
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FPILIS TO LA XVII. 


Ad Scx VAM. 


De principum ac potentum amicitid præcipit, & Ariſtippum cum 
Diogene comparat. | 
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K farts conjulis tibi 1 4 
& ſcis 13 5 per te, & cis quo an- ol 
Quo tandem pacto deceat majoribus uti ; dem facto deceat uti a 
Diſce, docendus adhuc quæ cenſet amiculus; ut fi , dycetamen 
ea, que amiculus ad- | 


Cæcus iter monſtrare velit: tamen aſpice, ſi quid 


— — » 


buc docendus cenſet; ut bi { 

Et nos, quod cures proprium feciſſe, loquamur. 5 , cæcus velit menftrare 4H 
Si te grata quies & primam ſomnus in horam | ter: tamen afpice, þ 43 

| & nos loquamur quid, "ww 

quod cures feciſſe proprium. Si grata quies, & ſomnus in primam horam "=! 


» wx. "4 
os — 
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ANNOTATIONS. | 


manner that does credit to his judgment. 
e ought always, at our firſt ſetting out, to 
confider what way of life will be moſt agree- 
able to us, and direct our aim accordingly. 
re are two paſſions that principally 
rule the heart, and are ever at variance 
with each other, ambition, and a love of 
eaſe, Horace, with a view to theſe, pro- 
poles two different ways of life to Scæ va; 


the one private, in a caim retreat, and re- 
mote from affairs ; the other public, and 
in an attendance upon the court, 

3 Till ſewen, &c. Et primam ſcmmus in 
horam. It has been already obſerved, that 
the Romans began the account of their hours 
from ſun-rifing, and divided both night and 
day into twelve hours: their firſt hour 
Rn anſwered to our ſeventh. 


4 Feren- 
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morning; if you diſlike duſt and the rattling of coach--wheez, 
or the ſtill more diſagreeable noiſe of a tavern z I would ad. 
viſe you to retire to Ferentinum *, For pleaſures are not confined 
to the rich only; nor has he made an ill choice 5, whoſe birth 
10 and death have paſſed away in obſcurity. But if you want to 
be uſeful to your friends, and indulge yourſelf more freely in the 
pleaſures of life; make your court to the great. If Ariſtip- 
pus © could ſit down, and contentedly dine upon a plate of herhs, 
he would diſdain to cringe to kings. If Diogenes, who thus cen- 
ſures me, knew how to ingratiate himſelf with kings, he would 
15 deſpiſe his plate of herbs. Tell me, which of theſe philoſophers 
in your opinion reaſoned beſt; or, as you are the younger, hear 
why I prefer the ſentence of Ariſtippus. For it is ſaid, that he 
thus eluded the raillery of the ſnarling Cynic ? : I am the buffoon 
of the great *, and find my account in it; you of the people. It is 
20 better fures and more honorable to ride upon a fine horſe, and 
live at the expence of a king. I make my court; you, though 
you pretend to want for nothing, ſtroll about begging an alms, 
and fink yourſelf below them that ſerve you. Every ſhape, 
ſtation, and circumſtance of life, ſat well on Ariſtippus ; who 
loſt no opportunity to advance himſelf, but was {till eaſy in his 
25 preſent fortune. Whereas he, whom patience fences with a 
double folding of cloth“, I ſhould wonder much, if he made 
any tolerable figure in a different ſcene of life. The firſt will 
not delay till he is clad in robes of purple, but refort in an 
dreſs to the moſt noted places, and acquit himſelf equally well 


In 


ANNOTATIONS. 


4 Ferentinum. There were two towns of 6 If Ariſtippus. Horace, after laying it 
this name; one among the Latins, the other down as a maxim, that every one ought to 
in Tuſcany. It is of the latter probably that live according to his taſte and liking, ſud- 
Horace ſpeaks, as being the moſt private and den ly introduces Diogenes oppoſing this de- 
retired. ciſion, and condemning every degree of in- 

5 Nor has be made an ill cheice. To lead à dulgence. In theſe three verſes the poet 
2rivate life, has been ſaid to be a favorite daes little more than repeat word for word 
maxim with Epicurus; but Diogenes Latr-| what Diogenes ſaid one day to Arflifpus, 
tius takes no notice of it. 1 he opinion of with his anſwer. The ſtory is thus rela- 
this philoſopher, according to Seneca, was, ted by Labrtius: Diogenes, as be was one 


that a wiſe man ought not to force himſelf day preparing ſome herbs for his dinner, at- 


into the management of public affairs, but zacked Ariltippus obo happened to poſs that 
when the ſtate ſtood in abſolute need of his 2vay : If yeu ( ſays he) could contentedly 
ſervicess Non accedet ad rempublicam ſapiens, feed ufon herbs, you qvould corn to cringe t9 
niſi ſi quid interwenerit. This maxim ap- kings. Ariſtippus ſmartly reflicd ; And could 
pears upon reflection to be juſt and rational. | you 1 5 make ycur court to kings, gout 
A wiſe man will not be very forward to in- ub] diſdain to buſy yourſelf in preparing ef 
volve himſelf in buſineſs ; he is too well a | herbs. n f 
ware of the difficulties and perplexities that] 7 Snarling Cynic. Diogenes was a Native 
attend it: but if the intereſt of his country, of Singpus, and ſon of Jceſius the banker. 
and the good of ſcciety require his aid, he It is ſaid of him, that he was obliged to 
will overlook all theſe, and, moved by pub- fly his own country, being accuſed of de- 
lic ſpirit, and a ſenſe of virtue, exert himſelf|ceiving the people by counterfeit money; 
with the greateſt induſtry and yigor, war that - retiring to Atbens, he dalle 
iſc 
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Delectat; ſi te pulvis ſtrepituſque rotarum, eee fs Nen 


di lædit caupona; Ferentinum ire jubebo. 
Nam neque divitibus contingunt gaudia ſolis; 


ſtrepituſque rotarum, i 
ca pona lædit te; ju- 
bebo ire Ferentin:m:. 


Nec vixit male, qui natus morienſque fefellit. 10 N gaudia negre 


Si prodeſſe tuis, paulõque benignius ipſum 


Te tractare voles; accedes ſiccus 


Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 

Si ſciret regibus uti, 

Utrius horum 15 
Verba probes & facta, doce; vel junior, audi 


Nollet Ariſtippus. 


Faſtidiret olus, qui me notat. 


Cur fit Ariſtippi potior ſententia, 


Mordacem Cynicum fic eludebat, ut aiunt: 


Scurror ego ipſe mihi; populo tu. 


Splendidius multò eſt, equus ut me portet, alat rex. 
Officium facio; tu poſcis vilia rerum, 21 
Dante minor; quamvis fers te nullius egentem. 
Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, & ſtatus, & res; 
Tentantem majora, ferè præſentibus æquum. 


bus; nec wixit male, 
qui natus morienſgue 
fefellit. Si woles fro 
deſſe tuis, tractaregue te 
ipjum paulo benignii;s ; 
ſiccus, pauper, accedes 
ad unctum, divitem. 
Si Ar ſtptus pranderet 
petienter olus, nellet uti 
regibus. Si Diogenes, 
gut notat me, ſeiret 
uti regibus, faſtidiret 
olus. Doce, utrius ho- 
rum probes vera & 
facta; vel junior, audi 
cur ſententia Ariſtipti 
fit potior. Namgque, 
| ut atunt, eludebat fic 


ad unctum. 


Namque 
Rectius hoc & 


Contra, quem duplici panno patientia velat, 25 Qu] mordacem : 


Mirabor, vitæ via ſi converſa decebit. 
Alter purpureum non expectabit amictum, 
Quidlibet indutus celeberrima per loca vadet, 


effcium; tu, minor dante, feſcis wilia rerum; 


Ego it ſe ſcurror mibi z 
tu popula, Hoc multg 
rectius & ſplendidius 
eſt, ut equus porter, rex 
alat me. Ego facie 
1 te egentem nullius, Omnis coler, 


& ſtatus, & res, decuit Arſtipjum z tentantem majora, fere aquum praſentibus, Mirabor con- 


tra, fi via converſa vitæ decebit illum, quem 


Patientia velat duplici panno. Alter non ex- 


pectabit pur pureum antictum, indutus quidlibet vadet per loca celeberrima, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


diſciple of Antiſtbenes, the chief of the 
Cyric ſet. He affected an uncommon ſe- 
verity of manners, but notwithſtanaing very 
much diſcredited his ſect by his pride, im- 
pudence, and buffooneries. He ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life at Corinth, and died 
in the ſame year with Alexarder the Great. 

8 I am the buffeon of the great. Sanaden 
very ingeniouſly remarks here, that Ariſtip- 
pus does not mean to repreſent himſelf really 
a buffoon; but only repeats the injurious 
word that Diogenes had uſed in ſpeaking to 
him, and ſubſtitutes afterwards a ſofter oe 
in its place, when he calls himſelf a cour- 
yer : efficium facio. We are farther to ob- 
ſerve with regard to this anſwer of Ariſtip- 
pus, that he does not defend an attachment 
to the great, merely from motives of ſelf- 
intereſt : all he aimed at was to make Dio- 
genes ſenſible, that it was more honorable to 
gain the favor of great men, than of the 
vulgar, 

9 It is better ſure, &c. Rectius hoc & 
ſelendidius mult eft. Heinſius pretends, that 

had in an ancient edition of our poet, 


and that Scaliger had alſo marked it in the 
margin of his book ; Regibus, bec & ſplen- 
didius multh eft. This corre ion he is mighty 
fond of, but I think without reaſon; for 
regibus ſerves only to embarraſs the ſenſe. 
Bentley, on the other fide, by his different 
way of pointing theſe lines, changes them 


for it is thus that we ought to read them ac- 
cording to him : 

Scurrer egs ipſe mibi; populo tu: rectius hoc & 

Splendidius multò eſt. Equus ut me fortety 

alat rex, 

Officium facios Tu poſeis vilia rerum, 

Dante minor. | 
But it is hard to think that Horace would 
have uſed theſe grave and magnificent terms 
to praiſe the playing the part of a buffoon 
whereas it is natural enough to join them 
with equus ut me portet, alat rex: and ef- 
ficium facio, is very fitly oppoſed to tu peſcis 
vilia. 

10 With a double felding of cloth, Duplict 
panno. The ancients called any thing double 


that ſerved for two ſeveral purpoſes. This. 


h.a 


contingunt ſolis diuui- 


entirely from the commonly received ſenſe; 
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has made ſome fancy that Diogenes's cloak 
is here called double on this very acc:unt; 
for he not only made it ſerve him as a cloak, 
but alſo for a bed : but this is, at beſt, no 
more than an ingenious conjecture, 
pallium of the Greeks was very large, and the 
common way of wearing it was by taking up 
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in either character: the other dreads an embroidered coat of 
Miletus“ like the bite of a mad dog or a ſerpent: he would 
rather die of cold, than appear but in his threadbare cloak: re. 
ſtore it, and leave him to his incurable folly, 

To gain mighty battles **, and lead in triumph through the 
City a troop of captive foes, is mounting up to the throne of 
Jupiter, and treading the paths of immortatity. It is therefore 
no ſraall praiſe to gain the favor of ſuch diſtinguiſhed heroes, 
But it is not for every one to attempt a voyage to Corinth 3, He 
that doubts of ſucceſs, quietly fits ſtill: and fo far is well. But 
what? the man who — dares, has he not done bravely? 
What we want is here, or no where. This man dreads the bur- 
den, as too great either for his ſtrength or courage: another 
attempts it, and happily ſucceeds. Either virtue is an empty 
name, or honor and recompence are due to the man who nobly 
enterprizes. 

They who avoid ſpeaking of E before their patron, will 
receive more than the importunate. There is a great difference 
between taking modeſtly what is given, and greedily raviſhing. 
This is the capital point, and ſource of all. He who complains 
that he has a ſiſter with no fortune, a mother in low circum- 
ſtances, and an eſtate neither capable of ſale, nor ſufficient to 
ſupply his wants ; what does he but cry, Give me whereupon 
to live ? Another ſtarts up, and prays that he alſo may ſhare of his 
prince's bounty **, But were the raven wiſe enough to feed in 
quietneſs, its portion would be the greater, and with much leſs 
envy and contention. Woe 


e, whoſe company is deſired by ſome great man to Brun- 


duſium, or delicious Surrentum, and who complains of the badneſs 
of the roads, and cold rainy weather; or pretends that his deſk 
was broke open, and all his money ſtolen; practiſes the known 

| deceits 


ANNOTATIONS. 


this ſenſe, as better oppoſed to purpureum a- 
mictum; which follows ſoon after. 

11 An embroidrred coat of Miletus. Mileti 
textam. Of all the people of Aſa, the Mi- 
Thel Haus were moſt famed for the magnificence 
of their habits ; for both their wool and 
dye were excellent. Virgil celebrates them 


the two ends on each fide, and faſtening his his Georgics : 

them behind with a claſp. Inſtead of this, ——Mileſra vellera nympbæ 

the ſect of Cynics, who very little regarded the &  Carpebart, 

faſhion, dcubled their mantle before, and] 12 T7 gain mighty battles. Horace conti- 


thus were in a manner wrapped round with 


it. 


ſenſe, in the fifth Book of the Seid: 
fHFleæc fatus duplicem ex bumeris recit a- 


nues his leaſoning, to prove that an ative 
life, the life of a man who aims at acquiring 
the favor of the great, is pre ferable to the 
indolent lite of thoſe who renounce all com- 
merce with the world, and are actuated by 


Virgil uſes the word duplex in the ſame 


mittum. 


 Savadon tells us, that duplex is often put forſ no ambition. His reaſoning is thus : Princes 


_ coarſe, thick ; and explains duplici pars in 


who gain great victories, and triump 
over 
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perſonamque feret non inconcinnus utramque: 2 ere fe- 
14 8 ret utramque per ſonam: 
Alter Mileti textam cane pejùs & angue Zo [ater witabit chlamy- 


Vitabit chlamydem : morietur frigore, ſi non 
Rettuleris pannum : refer, & fine vivat ineptus. 
Res gerere, & captos oſtendere civibus hoſtes, 
Attingit ſolium Jovis, & ccleſtia tentat. 


dem textam Mileti pe- 
7 cane & angue : mo- 
rietur frigore, fi non 
rettuleri annum: re- 
fer, & ſine ut vivat 


principibus placuiſſe viris non ultima laus eſt. 35 it., Gerere res, 


Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 
Sedit, qui timuit ne non ſuccederet: eſto. 


& eftenderecapros boſtes 
civibus, altingit ſolum 
Jovis, & tentc: cœ- 


Quid ? qui pervenit, fecitne viriliter? Atqui /eft.a. Non oft laus 


Hie eſt, aut nuſquam, quod quærimus. 


horret, 


Ut parvis animis & parvo corpore majus : 
Hic ſubit, & perfert. Aut virtus nomen inane eſt, 
Aut decus & pretium recte petit experiens vir. 


Coram rege ſuo * de Lr 
Plus poſcente ferent. 


iſtat, ſumaſne pudenter, 


ultima placuiſſe princi- 
pibus viris. Non ccn- 
t.ngit cuivis bomnt 
40 adire Corintbum. A 

tumuit ne non ſuccede- 
ret, ſedit : go. Quid? 
ilie nc fecit virituter, 
gui pervent ? Atqui 
quid querimas e bic, 
aut nuſquam, Hic 


Hic onus 


tacentes, 


An rapias. Atqui rerum caput hoc erat, hic fons. 45 Barret onus, ut majus 


Indotata mihi ſoror eſt, paupercula mater, 

Lt fundus nec vendibilis, nec paſcere firmus, 

| Succinit alter, 
Et mihi dividuo findetur munere quadra. 


Qui dicit; clamat, Victum date. 


parwis animis & pardo 
cer ere: hic ſubit, & 
| perfert. Aut wirtus eff 
nomen inanc, aut vir 


exfericns rectè fetit 
177 


Sed tacitus paſci ſi poſſet corvus, haberet i decus © pretium. Ta- 


Plus dapis, & rixæ multo minus invidiæque. 


centes de paupertate 
coram ſuo rege, ferent 


Brunduſium comes, aut Surrentum ductus a-|þ/«5 prſcente. Diſtat, 


moznum, 


ſumaſne pudenter, an 
rapias, Atqui hic e- 


Qui queritur ſalebras, & acerbum frigus, & imbres; t fine, bc capur re- 
Aut ciſtam effractam, & ſubducta viatica plorat; um. Qui dic, Eff 


Nota refert meretricis acumina, ſæpè catellam, 


55 mibi ſoror indotatay 


mater paupercula, & 


fardus nec vendibilis, nec firmus 72 clamat, Date vidtum. Alter ae Et quadra 
4s 


findetur mibi dividuo munere. Sed ſi corvus poſſer paſci tacitus, haberet | 


dapis, & mulrd 


minus rixæ invidiegue. Comes dictus Brunduſium, gut amænum Surrentum, gui queritur ſale- 
bras, & acerbum frigus, & imbres ; aut plorat ciftam ractum, & w.atica ſulducta; refeit 


ata acumina meretricis , ſepe fiertis catellam , 
* ſua 
2 


Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


over their enemies, almoſt equal the Gods, 
and acquire immortal renown in like man- 
ner they, whoſe merit recommends them to 
ine tavor of theſe true images of the Deity, 
270 by this raiſed above the ref of their 
ſdecies. The poet here both male: his court 
„ Auguſt.cs, and defends the part he had 
bimſelt choſen ; for, in the firſt Satire ct 
che ſecond Book, he tells us, that envy 
elf muſt own he had lived in reputation 
1th the great. f 
Cum nag i ⁊ixiſſe iræita fatebitur ulgae 
Ir idia. e ö 
3 Jo attemft a voyage to Corinth. This 


a very ancient Greek proverb, Which 


of that c.ty, whoſe terms were ſo high, 
that only the richeſt could pretend to her. 
Dacier is ſhocked at this compariſon, and 
thinks it far below the dignity of the ſub- 
ject: he is perluaded it could never have 
come from Horace, and that it muſt have 
been foĩ ſted in by ſome grammarien. Fanadon, 
o 1emove this dificuiry, gives a different 
turn to the words: he obſerves, that, ac- 
cording to Sridas, this uroverb aroſe from 
the danger of going to Crirch by fea, As 
this explication agrees better with what thz 
poet ſays afterwards, fecitn: wiriliter # I have 
choſen to follow it in the verſion. 


| 14 Ther be alſo may ſpare of bis prince's 


= NI =_ from La, a famous courtezas 
vi. * 


bounty. Et mibi, di vidas ſindetur munere 
1 T d. 
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deceits of a cunning jilt, ever lamenting the loſs of a fine neck. 
lace or girdle*; till in time no credit is given to her real loſs 
and griefs. | 

A traveller once cheated will not eaſily ſtoop to take up x 

| beggar '* that hath broke his leg among croſs-ways; not though 

| 60 he ſheds a torrent of tears; and ſwearing by Ofiris * cries, 
Believe me; it is true indeed: cruel as you are, take up the lame, Q 

' Geek a ſtranger **, re-echoes all the neighbourhood, we kuow 

you too well. cat 


— — — — — 


Nee. 


quad a. Quadra was properly a wooden of beggars, drawn to any door by the nail bf 
platter or trencher, in which the people which another had made in aſking alms, 

received their allowance at public diftribu- | 15 The loſs of a fine necklace or gi dl. 
tions of provitions. It often too means the Sefe catellum, ſætè periſcelidem. Torres. of. 
ſame as fanis guadratus, bread with ſtrokes | tivs fancies that catella means here a little lad 
or lines in it; that is, bread divided into dog. It is true, that then, as well as now, 


— — 


| mall parts, by lines drawn upon it, eroſſing the ladies were fond of theſe animals; bu: in. 
f each other. Inſtead of findetur, Lambinus it cannot, with any likelihood, be the ric 
4 reads findatur, which ſeems better to expreſs meaning of the word in this place: for it nol 
| the poet's meaning: Let me have ore half of is not to be ſuppoſed that Harace would have itt 
1 the cake ; for this was the common addrets joĩned cate//a in this ſenſe with periſcdi; | 
"4 : beſides, * 
| va 


The KEY. 


THERE is nothing of greater importance to thoſe whoſe talents 
and birth give them hopes of riſing in the world, than to 
know how to acquire and retain the favor of the great. Horace, 
in this Epiſtle, gives us his thoughts upon the ſubject; and, I be- 
lieve, every one who reads them will allow that he ſpeaks like a man 
of experience, and one who was well acquainted with the taſk he 
took in hand. He had paſſed almoſt his whole life among the 
great, and ſhared largely both of their eſteem and liberality. As 
he was the diſtinguiſhed favorite of .a great miniſter, and lived in 
a manner always at court, he had the beſt opportunities to ſtudy 
the genius of it; and his delicate piercing apprehenſion furniſhed 
him with the trueſt leſlons of politics, as well as enabled him to 
unravel all the myſteries of a court- conduct. It would be hard to 
determine whether our poet ſhews himſelf a greater maſter in mo- 
rality, or the knowledge of civil lite: it is certain that his _ 
| apoun 
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Spe periſcelidem raptam ſibi flentis ; uti mox 
Nulla fides damnis veriſque doloribus adſit. 

Nec ſemel irriſus triviis attollere curat 

Fracto crure planum; licet illi plurima manet 
Lacryma; per ſanctum juratus dicat Oſirim, 
Credite; non ludo: crudeles, tollite claudum. 


Quære peregrinum, vicinia rauca 


ſapò periſcelidem rape 


tam ſibi; uti mam nulla 


riſque doloribus. Nee 
viator ſemel irriſus cu- 
6 0 rat attollere triviis 

planum fracto crure 3 
licet plurima lacryma 
manet illi; & juratus 


per ſanctum Oſirim di- 


reclamat. 


cat, Credite; non ludo: crudeles, tollite claudum. Rauca wicinia reclamat, Quere peregrinum. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


beſides, he is ſpeaking of the pretended 
loſſes of courtez ans, who would not be apt 
tocounterfeit the loſs of a lap-dog. Catella 
is doubtleſs here for catenula, a diminutive 
of catena, and ſignifies a little chain, which 
ladies commonly wore” upon their wriſts by 
way of bracelets. Periſcelis, a garter: thoſe 
in uſe among the Romans were commonly 
rich, and of great value, But as this is 
not the faſhion now-a-days, I have changed 
it to girdle in the tranſlation. 

16 A beggar. Fracto cure plunum. Planus, 


17 Oſiris, He was accounted the patron 
of vagabonds, as having himſelf made the 
round of the world: for Ofiris is the ſame 
as Apis and Serapis, or the Sun. Theodorus 
Marcilius is at a loſs to think how it could 


be uſual to ſwear by Oſiris, who was 2 


Deity that had no pity, and puniſhed ſe- 
verely. 

18 Seek a ſtranger, &. An alluſion to 
the common anſwer given in theſe caſes, 
Tollat te, qui non nirit 5 which, as we learn 
from Quintilian, paſſed afterwards into 2 


fades ad/it damnis we- 


from the Greek , ſignifies a beggar, | proverb. 
rigabond, or impoſtor, g 


n * * 0 


The K Ex. 


abound with admirable precepts in both theſe ways. The two 


Epiſtles, in particular, to Scæva and Lollius, have been accounted 
maſter-pieces in their kind; the one is a nice criticiſm upon the 
fantaſtical humor of the great, the other a defence of their con- 
duct who ſeek their favor with honorable views. He prefers an 
active life, wherein men endeavour to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and 
acquire ſome reputation, to the indolence of the Cynic philoſophers, 
who condemned ambition, and renounced all commerce with the 
great. There is nothing in this Epiſtle from whence to form a 
conjecture of its date; there is reaſon to think, however, that it 
was written when he was in years: for to handle a ſubject. of this 
kind with ſo much delicacy and ſucceſs, befpeaks long practice in 


tle world, and great experience of men and manners. It is rea- 


lorable, therefore, to believe, that this and the following Epiſtle 
were ſome of the laſt of our poet's works, and written, probably, 
0 or three years before his death, | | 


— 
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HORACE' Erisrits 


Book J. 


EPISTLE XVIII. 


To LoLLivus. 


It contains ſome precepts as to the manner of living in 


friendſhip with the great, 
tranquillity of mind. 


and ſettling in ourſelves a 


FF I know any thing of you, Lollius *, where you once profeſs 
yourſelf a friend, you will avoid every appearance of flattery. 
As a matron differs both in habit and air from a courtezan, 


ſo will a friend differ from a baſe flatterer. 


5 the very reverſe of this?, and 


But there is a vice 
in my opinion ſtill more inſup- 


portable: an impertinent, groſs, unmannerly rudeneſs, which 
diſtinguiſhes itſelf by a rough beard , and black teeth, affecting 
at the ſame time to paſs for virtue and plain-dealing. Virtue 
holds the middle 5 between oppoſite vices, and is equally diſtant 
from both extremes. The one carries his complaiſance to ex- 


ro ceſs, and, like the buffoons of the loweſt couchs, is ſo attentive to 


every nod of his patron, repeats his words with ſo much ai- 
fectation, and ſo eagerly catches every thing he ſays; that one 
_ take him for a young boy repeating a leſſon after his 
maſter, or one, who having an inferior part in a play endea- 


vours all he can to ſet off the principal actor“. 


The other 
wrangles 


ANNOTATIONS. 


I Lyollius, In the original it is liberrime 
Lolli. Lollius, we may conjecture, was a 
man naturally free and open in ſpeaking 
his ſentiments. Nay, it is thought that he 
carried his freedom to exceſs, and was guilty 
of the vice which Horace cenſures as the 
cantrary of this; an unmanneriy rudeneſs. 

2 As a matron differs, &c, We have here 
the'compariſon of a flatterer to a courtezan, 
end a true friend to a chaſte matron. It 
Is certain, that a courtezan and flatterer 
have ſo near a reſemblance, that the defi- 
gition, which Plato gives of the latter, may 
be very well applied to the former : Acom- 
merce of pleaſure, wvithout any regard to honor, 
The fame may be ſaid of the definition 
given by Theophraſius : An infamous com- 
merce, but profitable to the flatterer. Plu- 


ought to keep within the bounds of com- 
plaifance ; for an excefs here is rather more 
odious, as our poet declares, than flattery, 
and apparently more troubleſome in ſociety. 

4 Rough beard. Que ſe commendat tan 
cute. So the greater part of editions have 
it. They who affected this ſevere and rigid 
manner, diſcovered it not only in their tem · 
per, but in the negle& of their perſons. 
Thus they uſed only ſciſſars in cutting their 
beards. This is the manner in which Da- 
cier thinks it ought to be explained. To- 
rentius, after rejecting the opinion of Mure- 
tus and Lambinus, which is much the ſame as 
that already mentioned, explains it thus: 
Ad libertatem fotids, qua ſe jattitet, referendur: 
eft ; perinde ac ff firiftim & ad cutem wſgu? 


radendo, nibil aut in ſez aut in amice wilt 


tarch, in his treatiſe how to diſcern a ferat, cbm atros interea dentes redendo exeſ ccd. 


flatterer from a friend, ſaith, the friend- 
ſhip of a flatterer is the ſame as the friend- 
ſhip of a courtezan, and oppoſes it to true 
friendſhip, which he calls chafte and wirtuors. 


3 The ver reverſe of this. Freedom itſelf 


Sanaden contends, that we ought to read, 
commendat que fe intonſd cute; becauſe the 
common reading, as he thinks, expreſſes 
quite the contrary of what Horace meant. 


5 Virtue bel di the middlt. Firtus 9 25 
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EPIST O 


L A XVIII. 


Ad LOLLIUM. 


Continet gs = de amicitid preſertim cum potentioribus 
colendd, & de animi tranquillitate. 


81 benè te novi, metues, liberrime Lolli, 
Scurrantis ſpeciem præbere, profeſſus amicum. 
Ut matrona meretrici diſpar erit atque 
Diſcolor, infido ſcurræ diſtabit amicus, | 
Eft huic diverſum vitio vitium prope majus : 5 
Aſperitas agreſtis, & inconcinna, graviſque, 

e ſe commendat tonsa cute, dentibus atris, 
Dum vult libertas mera dici *, veraque virtus. 


ORD O. 
Therrime Lolli, f 
novi te bens, tu 
profeſſus te amicum, 
metues præbere ſpeciem 
ſeurrantis. Ut matrona 
erit diſpar atque diſco- 
lor meretrici, fic ami- 
cus diſtabit infido ſcur- 
ra. Eft vitium di- 
verſum huic witio, & 


prope majus : aſperitas 


Virtus eſt medium vitiorum, & utrinque reductum. gf, & inconcinnay 
Alter in obſequium plus æquo pronus, & imi 10 |graviſque, gue em- 


Deriſor lecti, fic nutum divitis horret, 

Sic iterat voces, & verba cadentia tollit; 

Ut puerum ſævo credas dictata magiſtro 
Reddere, vel partes mimum tractare ſecundas. 


mendat ſe tom cute, 
atris dentibus, dum 
vult dici mera libertas, 
wverague virtus. Virtus 
medium witiorumy 
reduftum utrinque. 


Alter pronus in _—_ = æguo, & deriſer imi lefti, fic horret nutum divitis, fic iterat ejus 


decet, & tollit verba c 
raftare partes ſecundas. 


ia; vt credas puerum reddere diftata ſaw magiſftre, vel mimum 


® (ici mera, Bentl. 


INNOTATIONS, 


dium vitiorum, & utringue reductum. Vir- 


tue can only conſiſt in a juſt medium, equal- 
ly diſtant from both extremes; for it is as 
much loſt in exceſs, as in defect. But it is 
to be obſerved, that this medium is not al- 
ways the ſame in all caſes ; for, as 4riſtorle 
odſerves, it is not a medium in reſpect of 
things, but in re ſpect of perſons, and muſt 
of conſequence change with perſons, cir- 
cumſtances, and occafions. It is the geome- 
tical middle, ſo much talked of by the an- 
clients; the other may be defined an arith- 
reetical middle, which Plutarch calls baſe and 
wwhrer, In fine, what would be the middle 
tetween oppoſite vices to one, would not be 
ſo to another. This is the doctrine of Ai- 
fcle, and the true explication of the poet's 
meaning. 

6 Buffoons of the loweſt couch. Imi deriſor 
benz literally, a rallier of thoſe who fit at the 
lewer end of the table. This is the mean- 
ng moſt commonly put upon the words; 
but it does not at all ſeem to give us the 
true ſenſe, Horace is ſpeaking of the vice of 
katjery, as it regards a great man fattered 


by one of his dependents, which does not 
at all imply a rallying of thoſe ſeated at the 
lower end of the table. We are farther to 
remember, that theſe were for the moſt part 
buffoons and paraſites, and more accuſtomed 
to rally others than be rallied themſelves ; 
beſides, that there is here no queſtion of 
what is done at table. Horace ad vances a 
general propoſition, and, to make flatterers 
appear the more odious, he ſays very judi- 
ciouſly, that in puſhing their complaiſance 
too far, they degenerate into mere buffoons; 
ſuch as in Satire 8. Book II. he calls ini 
convive lefi; and here 1 1 imi lecti. 
This will receive ſome light from a paſſage 
in Seneca, Epiſt. 27. Satellius guadratus, ſtul- 


torum divitum adroſor, & quod ſequitur arriſor, 


quod duobus bis adjunctum eft, deriſor. 

7 To jet off the principal actor. It is not 
eaſy to judge of the beauty and juſtneſs of 
this compariſon, unleſs we were better ac- 
quainted with the manner and rules follow- 


ed by theſe under- actors: for it appears by 


this and a great many other paſſages, that 
they were a kind of mimics of the chief 


T 3 actor, 
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wrangles eternally about trifles *; armed with jargon he com. 
bats every thing you ſay. What? am not I to be believed ſooner 
than another? muſt I not ſpeak my mind without reſtraint 
I would reject with ſcorn the longeſt life upon ſuch baſe condi. 
tions, And what mighty matter after all is in diſpute ? Whether 
Caſtor or Docilis is the moſt expert gladiator 5 whether the Mi. 
nucian or Appian way ? leads moſt directly to Brunduſium. If you 
are obſtinately given to women, or ruin yourſelf by deſtructiye 
gaming; if prompted by vanity you dreſs and ſpend beyond 
what your fortune can afford; if you are poſſeſſed with an in- 
ſatiable thirſt and eagerneſs after gain, or a dread of and care 
to avoid poverty: your rich friend, though himſelf more yi. 
cious in a tenfold degree, will hate and deſpiſe you; or, if he 
does not hate, will enſlave you to his caprice; and, like a pious 
mother, will endeavour to have you more wiſe and virtuous than 
himſelf : for he ſays, and with a good deal of reaſon too: (It is 
madneſs to contend) My riches allow of ſome follies ** ; your 
eſtate is but ſmall. Cloſe trimming will beſt become you while 
ou depend upon another: think not therefore to vie with me, 
hen Eutrapelus *3 had a deſign to ruin any one, he was ſure to 
dreſs him out in a magnificent habit, For already, faid he, fancy- 
ing himſelf a great man from this difterence 81 apparel he will 
form new projects and hopes; ſleep till mid-day; ſacrifice friend- 
ſhip and honor to the purſuit of a miſtreſs; borrow money at 
exceſſive intereſt : till at laſt he is forced to turn gladiator, or, 
hired by ſome gardener, drive his horſe laden with herbs to 
market, | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


actor, and defigned to ſet him off to the 
greater advantage. This appears from a 
paſſage of Seneca, who, ſpeaking of a man 
that affected to applaud every thing ſpoken 
by Cælius, ſays, Optimum judicavit quidguid 
dixiſſet ſequi, & ſecundas agere. 
Mrangles eternaliy about trifles. Rixa- 
tur de land ſep? caprind. A proverbial ex- 
preſſion among the R:ymans, to ſignify diſ- 
puting about things of no conſequence. 
9 Whether the Minucian er Appian ⁊vay. 
Brundufium Numici melizs via ducat, an Api. 
Numici, the common reading in the origi- 
nal, is certainly an error, as the old Scho- 
liaſt has obſerved ; inſtead of which it ought 
to be Minuci. There were two ways that led 
from Rome to Brundyfium z the Appian ævay, 
paved by the cenſor Appius z and the Minu- 
cian, which took its name from the conſul 
Tiberius Minucius, by whom it was þegun in 
the year of the city 442, ſeven years after 
the Appian. ; 
10 Though bimſelf more vicious in @ tenfold 


degree. It is allowed by all, as 2 conſtant 
and never- failing truth, that a reſemblance 
of characters produces friendſhip and mutual 
liking ; yet the poet aſſures us here, that 
a great man, though himſelf a ſlave to many 
vices, yet hates theſe very vices in bis 
friend: and this is juſt, For friendſhip 1s 
founded upon a likeneſs of virtuous, not of 
vicious characters. Vice is always attended 


with exceſſive ſelf-love, and is diffatisfied 


that another ſhould enjoy the ſame pleaſures, 
Beſides, the great, ſenſible of the hatred that 
criminal pleaſures always draw after them, 
are willing, if poſſible, to ſcreen their own 
vices under the virtues of their friends. We 
may very well apply here what Cicero ſays, 
though in a different fenſe, in his treatiſe 
de Amicitia, Bect. 22. Sad plerique perverſe, 


lunt, quales ipſi ſſe nen poſſunt. Rut the greater 
60 . of mankind 2 ſo perverſe, not to 
« ſay impudent, that they would have their 


s friends be ſuch as it is not in their pe 


ne dicam impudenter, amicum habere talem i- 
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Alter rixatur de lana ſœpè caprina * *; I5 Aer Seps rixatur de 

. | 4 þ 4 ana caprin ; armatus 
Propugnat nugis armatus. Scilicet, ut non Nr e 
dit mihi prima fides: & verè quod placet ut non licet, - altera atas 
Acriter elatrem, pretium tas altera ſordet. fuerit pretium, ut fri- 


Ambigitur quid enim? Caſtor ſciat an Docilis plus; ma fides non fit mibi z 


& ut non clatrem 4 


Brunduſium Minuci melius via ducat, an Appi. 20|crirer quad wire pla- 
Quem damnoſa Venus, quem præceps alea nudat; c ſerder. _ 
Gloria quem ſupra vires & veſtit & ungit; ; 5” ag 15, fs ſein 
Quem tenet argenti ſitis importuna fameſque, plus; utrùm via M. 

| Quem paupertatis pudor & fuga: dives amicus, nuci, an vin At pi du- 
Szpe decem vitiis inſtructior, odit & horret; 25 RF, x59 SR 
Aut, ft non odit, regit; ac, veluti pia mater, quem alea præ ceps bp 
Plus quam ſe ſapere, & virtutibus eſſe priorem dat; quem gloria & 


Vult: & ait prope vera: Mex (contendere noli) |*#* S ungit ſupra 


3 . A dires; quem fitis im- 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes; tibi parvula res eſt. — — "ua 


Arcta decet ſanum comitem toga : define mecum 30 | genti renee, quem pudzr 
Certare. Eutrapelus, cuicunque nocere volebat, & fuga parpertatis : 


. . =” amicus dives, ſa p in- 
Veſtimenta dabat pretioſa. Beatus enim jam Ainet io- . Lurie, 


Cum pulchris tunicis ſumet nova conſilia & ſpes; lit & borrer illum ; 
Dormiet in lucem; ſcorto poſt ponet honeſtum 3 4 > e 
Officium; nummos alienos paſcet : ad imum 35 , 


. EN Mk | vult eum ſapere plixs 
Thrax erit, aut olitoris aget mercede caballum. | quam ſe, & efſe pri - 
orem wirtitibus; & ait 
ripe vera: Meæ opes e ſtultitiam (oli contendere); eſt til ĩ res parvula, Teopa arcta 
drcet ſanum comitem : deſine certare mecum. E utrapelus dabat weſlimenta pretioſa, cuicungue 
ralebat nerere. Dixit, jam enim beatus ſumet cum pulchris tunicis nova conſilia & ſpes ; dormiet | 
in lucem z poſt ponet boneſtum officium ſcurto; paſcet atienos nummos ; ad imum, denique, exi- ' \ 
Thrax, aut aget caballum clitoris mercede, bo = 


* & addit, Bentl. 


Q 
' 
r ©. 
4 to be themſelves.” This affords a ſtrong magnificent than their patrons, It is the i 
proof of the ſuperiority which virtue has ſame with what he ſays in the ſeventh E- vi 
over vice: it is loved by the vicious as well [piſtle , parvum parva decent; for the robs 1 
3 the virtuous, whereas vice is hated by here is to be underſtood of all; the build- 4 
both. ings, table, equipage, Se. | 
1 
| 
| 


* 
u My riches allow of ſome, & c. A plea-| 13 Eutrapelus. This is the celebrated | 
ſant way of reaſoning, as if power and {Yolumnius, the intimate friend of Cicero, 4 "of 
wealth gave a man a privilege to be weak who had ſo great .a genius and turn for {i 
and wicked without control. As ridiculous, raillery, that he got the ſurname of Eu- f 


however, as this reaſoning appears, the poct |irapelus. Cicero writes to him, that in this 14 
tells us, that it is in ſome ſenſe true. Ihe iſpecies of wit he dreaded no man but him, ) | 
Vices of the rich do not, indeed, draw after | and thought himſelf more than a match for q 
them ſo much cenſure as thoſe of the poor; any other. Urbarnitatis prſfefſimem, amabi, 
deſides, they are better able to ſupport them uiii interdictis defindumus, in qua te 
without ruining themſelves and families, unum meotuv, cateros contemno., The ſame Vo- my 
Ss is often the caſe, when a man of but a | lumnius having written to Cicero, without K 
moderate fortune gives into theſe extrava- |ſubſcribing by his ſurname Eutrapelus ; that [ | 
gancess This I take to be the poet's true orator, in his anſwer, tells him, that at | 
meaning here. f firſt he took it for a letter from YVulumring | 
12 While you depend upon another. Ara the ſenator, but that the. genteel raillery, 9 
Eccet ſanum comitem toga. Comes ſignifies, here, and pleaſant humor it was full of, ſoon con- Big 
«man who attaches himſelf to ſome noble | vinced him ot his miſtake. Drinde Eutra- 
"tron, or prince, and is uf his court. Such pelia literurum Pe ut intelligerem tuas effe. % 
ht to appear with robes leſs flowing and [ome it is eaſy to ſee, that he word, KA- = 
33 i traelia, if. 
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Be not over curious to penetrate into the ſecrets of your 
friend ; but when of his own accord he intruſts you with then, 
let nothing be forced out of you either in wine or anger. Nor is 
it prudent to commend your own diverſions, and favs ok his; nor 

40 when he goes out a-hunting, ſhould you be in the humor to make 
verſes. For it was this that raiſed a difference between the cele. 
brated twins, Amphion and Zethus *5; till at — Amphion 
renounced the harp: for he is thought to have yielded to the too 
ſevere humor of his brother. Do you, in like manner, comply 
with the grateful importunities of your powerful friend ; and 
when he leads out into the fields his dogs, and mules laden with 

45 #tolian nets *'*; rouze, and lay aſide, as unſeaſonable, praver 
ſtudies, that you may ſup with him upon the game purchaſed by 

your toil. Hunting is an exerciſe the Romans have always been 
fond of, it is reputable, promotes health, and gives agility to the 

50 limbs: above all it is a fit diverſion for you, who enſoy ſo vigo- 
rous a health, and can in ſwiftneſs contend with the hound, or in 
ſtrength with the boar. Add moreover, that no man handles 
his arms with more addreſs. You are not ignorant of the ap- 

lauſe with which you perform your exerciſes in the field of 
ars. Even in early youth you learnt the firſt rudiments of 

55 war, and ſerved in Spain under that renowned leader, who has 
recovered our enſigns from the temples of the Parthians; and, if 
any thing is yet wanting to an univerſal empire, prepares to bring 
it under ſubjection by the terror of his arms 7. In fine, to ex- 
clude all pretences, and render you quite inexcuſable; although no 
man is more exact in obſerving all the rules and meaſures of 2 
Juſt behaviour“, yet in the country you do not ſtick to join in 

60 youthful ſports. An army of youths divides into two bands, 
with each an equal number of ſhips: you put yourſelf at the 
head of one, = your brother of the other; the Lucrine lake 
ferves inſtead of the Adriatic : there you repreſent the naval 
fight at Actium *?, and encounter with all the heat of real ene- 

| mics, 

ANNOTATIONS. 
trafelia, which in the G c ſignifies flea Zetbus was naturally rugged and ſtiff in hi: 
ſantries, muſt allude to the ſurname of Vo- dicpoſition, and mortally hated the harp, 

[trinius. | this bred perpetual conteſts between them, 

14 Be not over curicas. The advice which | till Ame bion, at length, for the ſake of her- 

Horace gives here, is well founded. Friends, | mony with his brother, renounced mubs 

no doubt, have a pleature in imparting their entirely. Euripides had left a particular ac- 
ſ-crets to each other, but then it ought to count of this quarrel between the two bro- 
be dons voluntarily; for where there is thers, in his Antiope, but that is now loſt. 
too great curioſity on either ſide, it juitly However, Plato has preſerved ſome remains 
begets ſuſpicion, _ 8 of it in his Gorgias, where Ca/ticles, exhort- 

is Amf bien and Zethus. They were ing Socrates ta quit philoſophy for rhetoric, 
twins, the ſons of Jupiter and Antiope, makes uſe of the ſame arguments as Zelbus 


and remarkable for their different tempers. dld with Amfbicn, to perſuade him to give 
Anphi:n was fond of muſic, and Zethus over muſic. 


took delight in tending of flocks, ' But as 16 A7talian nets, Aftilia was ? pu 
We WoL wk 3 i ; os | | | yiRCe 
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Arcanum neque tu ſcrutaberis ullius* unquam 1 Neque tu unguam 


Commiſſymque teges, & vino tortus & ir. r 2 
f 5 OF - . - _—y Tejgue com 
Nec tua laudabis ſtudia, aut aliena reprendes z riſum, tertus & wino 
Nec, cum venari volet ille, poemata panges. 40 irl. Nee tu lau- 


dabis tua ſtudia, aut 
reprendes aliena; nec 
panges pormata, em 


Gratia ſic fratrum geminorum, Amphionis atque 
Zethi, diſſiluit; donec ſuſpecta ſeyero 


Conticuit lyra: fraternis ceſſiſſe putatur ee ee, Mam 
Moribus Amphion. Tu cede potentis amici 75 44 — Aa pb & 
Lenibus imperiis; quotieſque educet in agros 45 Zetbi, diffiluit; donec 
tolis onerata plagis jumenta, caneſque; lyra ſuſpefta fevers 
Surge, & inhumang ſenium depone Camenæ, WO 


Cœnes ut pariter pulmenta laboribus empta. fraternise Cede tw le- 
Romanis ſolenne yiris opus, utile famæ, nibus imperiis potent 
Vitzque, & membris : præſertim cum valeas, & 50 fn quotieſqueeducer 


_ jumenta onerdta to- 
vel curſu ſuperare canem, vel viribus aprum lis plagit, caneſpue in 


Paſſis. Adde, virilia xp ſpecioſiùs arma agrot; ſurge, & de- 
Non eſt qui tractet. Scis quo clamore corona 1 
prœlia ſuſtineas campeſtria. Denique ſævam caenes pulments empra 
Militiam puer, & Cantabrica bella tuliſti $5 |aboribus. Opus hoc 


eſt ſolenne wiris Ro- 
manis, utile fame, 
viteque, & membris : 


Sub duce, qui templis Parthorum ſigna refhxit + 3 
Nunc &, ſi quid abeſt, Italis adjudicat armis, 


Ac, ne te retrahas, & inexcuſabilis abſis 1; prefertim cum waleas 
gd I wn fete mad & pofſis ſuperare we 
Quamvis nil extra numerum feciſſe modumque 2 ut 

I . ; . 7 Ve a prum 

Curas, interdum nugaris rure paterno. 60] viribus. Aude, quad 
Partitur lintres exercitus: Actia pugna, ven oft ullus gui tratte: 
Te duce, per pueros hoſtili more refertur: 8— 
Adverſarius eſt frater; lacus, Adria; donec 28 proflia cam- 
peſtrig. Denique puer 


exiſtens zuliſti ſevam militiam, & bella Cantabrica fub 1 refixit figna Romana templir 
Fart herum; & ſi quid abeſt, nunc adjudicat Italis armis. Ac, ne retrabas te, & ut abs in- 
excuſabilis 3 guamdvis curas fel nil extra numerum modumpue, interdum tamen nugaris paterns 
ure. Exercitus particur intres : fugna Actia refertur, repræſentatur, boſtili more per pueres, 
te duce ; frater eft ad verſarius ; lacus Lucrinus, Adria z donec | ny 


. illius, Bentl, t refigit, 1d. t abſtes, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


vince of Greece abounding in boars, Here] with great politeneſs and delicacy, but at 
was the famous hunting-match of the| the ſame time with the fineſt addreſs, in 
Calydonian boar, ſlain by Meleager. making court to Auguſtus for his friend, who, 
17 By the terror of his arms. Italis ad- though a man of Joe dignity and gravity, 
judicat armis. Armis is here an eſſential as to do nothing but according to weight 
word; and it is a miſtake in ſome to go| and meaſure, yet took a pleaſure to amuſe 
about to change it for arvis. Adjudicat ar- himſelf with repreſenting the naval ſight 
wi, adds by the terror of his arms, Hralis at Aictium, which had done ſo much honor 
inſtead of Romanis. its that emperor, ; : 

18 Acaſures of a juſt behaviour. This; as} 19 Naval fight at Actium. Actia pugna. 
Dacier conjectures, is meant to ſoften what | Aaguſtus, in memory of this victory gained 
be is about to ſay of the amuſements of Lei- (over Antony, inſtituted games to be ce- 
; for we are to reflect, ſays that judi- [lebrated every five years upon the firſt of 
cious commentator, that he ſpeaks to a Aug. Lollius did more, he gave an actual 
man who had been conſul ten years before | repreſentation of the naval combat itſelf ; 

writing of this Epiſtle, The poet writes * this may probably be what afterwards 
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putatur ecſſiſe moribus 
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mies, till victory declares for one ſide or the other. He who ima. 

65 gines that you approve of his particular taſte, will in his tum 

greatly applaud yours *?. But to go on with my advices (if it 

is fo that you ſtand in need of an adviſer) ; think often what 

you“ ſay concerning another, and to whom. Shun an inquiſi. 

tive man, for he is always a great tattler ; open ears are the moſt 

70 unfit to retain ſecrets; and a word, when once it has eſcaped you, 

cannot be recalled. | 

Beware of taking a fancy to any ſlave belonging to your 

much to be eſteemed friend; leſt he lay you under obligations 

by ſo ſmall a gift, or torment you by a refuſal. Think again 

75 and again“ before you recommend; leſt you are made to bluſh 

for the miſcarriages of another. For often we are deceived, and 

recommend to our friend one very undeſerving of his favor, 

You ſhould therefore ceaſe to ſcreen a man, whoſe faults become 

Notorious, and who has plainly impoſed upon you ; that you may 

$0 be the better able to defend againſt unjuſt reproach him, whom 

you know thoroughly; and protect an innocent man who puts 

all his confidence in you: for when calumny falls thus without 

mercy upon him, are you not ſenſible of the danger that at the 

ſame time threatens yourſelf? When your neighbour's houſe is 

on fire, your own is far. from being out of danger; and flames 

85 when neglected are wont to ſpread and gather Rrength, The 

friendſhip of the great ſeems inviting to thoſe that have never made 

trial!“; but he who has had experience of it is cautious. While 

the ſhip is urged on by proſperous gales, look to your way, leſt a 

dhange happen, and ſuddenly 3 — you back. Gloomy tempers 

hate thoſe of a lively turn; the facetious man, on the other ſide, 

cannot bear a gloomy temper; the active are mortal enemies to 

90 ſluggards, and ſluggards to the active and diligent, T0 who 

elight 

ANNOTATIONS, 

gave rife to the Næumachiæ, ſo often cele- | ized the victor to kill the other combatan? 
brated by the emperors, outright for a coward. | 

20 Greatly at piaud 2 Utroque tuum| 21 Think often what you, c. An excel- 

laudabit jollve ludum. This is an expreſſion | lent precept for thoſe who live at court, 

borrowed from the combats in the Circus. | where are ſo many whiſperers and tale- 

When the people clenched the fingers | bearers, who make a merit of ſupplanting 


ef both hands between one another, and | and blackening each other. ; 
held the two thumbs upright cloſe together, {| 22 Think again and again. There is no- 


this was done to expreſs their admiration of | thing in which we ought to be more cautious | 


the art and courage ſhewed by both com- | and reſerved than in recommending z for, 


batants, and a ſign to the eonqueror to | beſides the difficulty of forming a true judg- 


ſpare the life of his antagoniſt, as having|ment concerning another, man is naturally 
performed his part remarkably well. Harace ſo changeable, that there is great reaſon to 
here calls this mark of approbation /audare | be upon our guard; and it is juſt as poſſible 
utroque pollice. The phraſe it commonly | that he may grow worſe, as amend, It 15 for 


vent by was, premere follicem : But wertere| this reaſon that Plato, ſending the philoſo- 


22 which was a contrary motion, or | pher Helicon to Dionyſius the tyrant, _ 
ending back of the thumbs, fignified the thus: I ell Fig this, not without fear 4 


aiffatixt act ton of the ſpectator, and zuthor- erer, becauſe I (peak of a man robo uh T 
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Alterutrum velox victoria fronde coronet. veloæ victoria coronet 


Conſentire ſuis ſtudiis qui crediderit te, 6 e | 
Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum. ſuis ftudiis, ut fautor 

Protinus ut moneam (ſi quid monitoris eges tu); ¶laudabit _ 1 
Quid de quoque viro, & cui dicas, ſæpè videto. — na Ln 
Percontatorem 9 * nam garrulus idem eſt; (i tu eges quid moni- 
Nec retinent patulæ commiſſa fideliter aures; #70|#9is) ; ſep? videto 


Et ſemel emiſſum volat irrevocabile verbum. guid dicas de quoque 


b 8 viro, & cui. F ugity 
Non ancilla tuum jecur ulceret ulla, puerve, percontatorem, num 
Intra marmoreum venerandi limen amici; idem et garrulus; nec 


. * . Fl - | 
Ne dominus pueri pulchri carzve puellæ Patilæ aures retinent 


"Kt fideliter commiſſa ; & 
Munere te parvo beet, aut incommodus angat. #7 5[werbum ſemel emiſſum 
Qualem commendes, etiam atque etiam aſpice z|v#lt irrevecabile. Non 


ne mox ancilla ulla puerwe, 


8 intra marmoreum limen 
Incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem. . 


Fallimur, & quondam non dignum tradimus. Ergo, — Jecur; ne dominus 
Quem ſua culpa premet, deceptus omitte tueri; —＋ 2 7 = 
Ut* penitùs notum, fi tentent crimina, ſerves; 80 


. munere, aut incommo- 
Tuteriſque tuo fidentem præſidio: qui dus angat. Etiam at- 


Dente Theonino cum circumroditur, ecquid 8 1 x 
Ad te poſt paulo ventura pericula ſentis? der; ne war aliens 
Nam tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet ; 


Peccata incutiant pu» 
Et e ſolent incendia ſumere vires. 85S Ten di. Fallimury 


3 . R Bs & quondam, aliquan- 
Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici; do, maden: non dig- 
Expertus metuit. Tu, dum tua navis in alto eſt, | num. Ergo chm ſis 
Hoc age, ne mutata retrorſum te ferat aura, EE p _ 
Oderunt hilarem triſtes, triſtemque jocoſi; 3 


Sedatum celeres, agilem gnavumque remiſſi.  g0| tum, crimina tententy 


| l amicum fi- 
dentem tuo præſidio: qui cùm circumroditur dente Theonino, 7 75 ſentis pericula ventura pauld 


i ad te? Nam cim faries proximus ardet, res tua agitur 5 incendia * folent ſumere 
wires. Cultura amici potentis eſt dulcis inexpertis; expertus metuit, Tu, um navis tua eft in 
alto, bec age, ne aura mutata ferat te retro;ſum. Trites oderunt bilarem, jocgſigue triftem ; 
celeres ſedatum, remiſſi agilem gnauum ue. 


* At, Bentl, + fidenter, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


indeed a bad, but a changeable animal. In 
this fear and diſtruſt I have particularly in- 
firmed myſelf concerning him from all bis fel- 
low=citizers. There is not one but Jt eaks zvcll 


of bim e but examine bim thoroughly yourſelf, | 23 Him, whom you know thoroughly, Be- 
and be upon your guard. I do not deny but 


cauſe, when we always appear in behalf of 
ere are caſes wherein a recommendation 


n the guilty, our protection becomes uſeleſs 
of this kind would be harſh and unfrieudly;|to the innocent: but if we immediately 


dut theſe I am perſuaded are very rare; | abandon them upon the firſt detection of 
and when we are not well aſſured of the|theircrimes,our appearance for the innecent 
perſon by a long acquaintance, it is ſafeſt | will afterwards ſtand them in great ſtead. 

e err on this fide. Lollius himſelf is a| 24 Inviting to thoſe 20bo have never made 
firong proof of this. At the time when |erial. The pomp and ſplendor wherewith 
Horace wrote this Epiſtle, there was not one | great men are ſurrounded, make us apt to 
but would have anſwered for Lellizs to Au- | think their friendſhip valuable; but a little 
(fa; yet the event made it appear how |expexizace ſoon convinces ws that it is a 


moſt 


much they would have been deceived, and 
that whoever had recommended him to that 


prince, would have had cauſe to repent of 
it ever afterwards, 
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delight to drink from noon of intoxicating Falernian wine u 
hate the man who refuſes his glaſs: it is in vain that you tel 
them you dread during night the vapors of wine. Smooth u 

95 your forehead *5: a modeſt man often paſſes for moroſe, and 2 
prudent ſilence for rude cenſure. 


Above all, ſtrive by reading and the converſation of learned I 
men to inform yourſeſf, how you may paſs your days with the Qu 
greateſt tranquillity; that you may not always be preyet upon by Ne 
vexatious deſires, or agitated by the hope and fear of things Ne 
but moderately uſeful **: whether virtue be the gift of nature, Vir 


oc or the fruit of our own cares *? : what can diminiſh our anx. 
ieties, or make us friends with ourſelves; if tranquillity reſults 
from honors or riches, or the calm enjoyments of an obſcure and 


retired life: . When! fit by the refreſhing ſtream of Digentia®, 1 
that ſupplies with drink the inhabitants of Mandela, a diftri Qu 
105 wrinkled with cold; what do you imagine are my ſentiments, Q 
or what my petitions to heaven? To enjoy in quiet what I have, Sit 
or even leſs **; that if the Gods have allotted me any farther 


portion of days, I may live to myſelf ; that I may have a choice Q 
collection of books, and proviſion for a year ** always in poſ- 
ſeſſion ; and never fluctuate in the dread of an uncertain hour, 
2301t is enough * to aſk of Jupiter, thoſe things he can give and 

| ny 3 take 


ANNOTATIONS, 


moſt rigorous ſlavery, and ſometimes throws [in the favor of princes, but muſt be the 
us into difficulties that we cannot extricate| fruit of our own reflection and care, and a 
ourſelves from, ſteady purpoſe of keeping our paſſions 
25 Of intexicating Falerrian wine. Po- within the bounds of moderation. 
tores bibuli medid de nette Falerri. Critics | 28 Things but moderately uſeful. Me fa- 
differ in their manner of explaining this vor, & rerum mediocriter utilium ſpes. An 
paſſage; for ſome refer bibi to potores, [admirable verſe : fear and hope always ac- 
making it ſignify brd drinkers ; and others [company deſire. Under things moderately 
to Falerni : in which caſe we muſt render it ſuſeful, Horace comprehends whatever is the 
intoxicating Falernian wine. Bentley thinks [object of avarice and ambition; becauſe; 
we ought to read /iguidi Falerni, becauſe Ho- as Plato ſays, they are only of a middle na- 
race uſes the ſarge epithet in the 14th E-|ture ; nut uſeful in themſelves, and good 
piſtle of this Book : but in proportion to the virtuous diſpoli- 
Ruem bibulum liquidi media de luce Falerni. tions of him who poſſeſſes them. As Chrenes 
26 Smoath up your forehead. Deme Igor ſays, in the Heautontimoroumenos of Terence, 
cilio nubem. he ancients called thoſe Atque bac perinde ſunt, ut illius animal 
wrinkles which appear upon the forehead | gui ea pofftdet.; 
above the eye-brows when any thing diſ- Qui uti ſeit, ei bona z illi, qui non wiitw 
pleafes us, c/ouds ; for as clouds obſcure the rette, mala. ; 
race of heaven, ſo Wrinkles obſcure the |< It is certain that all theſe derive their 
forchead, and cauſe an apptarance of ſadneſs. | value from the mind of him who poſleſſes 
27 Above all, ſtrive by reading. This E- them; they are good to him who knows 
piſtle concludes with a ſet of the fineſt mo-“ the proper uſe to be made of them; bot 
ral maxims and reflections. Horace, after ]“ the contrary to him who puts them to # 
giving Lo!lius ſome precepts with regard to]“ wrong uſe,” 
8 manner of living with the great, gives] 29 Gift F nature, or the fruit of our cu 
him alſo ſome rules for his conduct towards | cares. This was always a greatly diſputed 
kimfelf.. He endeavaurs chiefly to make] point among the ancients : ſome man- 
im ſenfible that happineſs does not conſiſt tained that virtue was the gift of — 
| wack war | $ | s WH others, 
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Potores bibuli®* mediũ de nocte 4 Falerni 77 bibuli Falerni 

a de nacte media oderunt 
Oderunt porrecta negantem pocula; quamvis * 
Nocturnos jures te formidare vapores. | 


retta 3 quamvis jurer 


Deme ſupercilio nubem : plerumque modeſtus . 2 — 
Occupat obſcuri ſpeciem, taciturnus acerbi. 95 Nr! : prunes 
Inter ouncta leges & percontabere doctos, madeſlus occuput ſperi- 
Qui ratione queas traducere leniter ævum; em 7 taciturnys 
Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cupido ; 7 rs op e 
Ne pavor, & rerum mediocriter utilium ſpes : d.Aos, gad ratians 
Virtutem doctrina paret, naturane donet : TOO |queas traducere æ u 
Quid minuat curas, quid te tibi reddat amicum, — 32 —— 
Quid pure tranquillet; honos, an dulce lucellum, ſee; ne paver, & jpex 
An ſecretum iter, & fallentis ſemita vitæ. rerum mediocriter i- 
Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus, — OM. 
Quem Mandela bibit, rugoſus frigore pagus; 105 ne : quidminuatcuras, 
Quid ſentire putas, quid credis, amice, precari als rode te amicum 
Sit mihi quod nunc eſt, etiam minus; ut g mihi pil e 
vivam | ucellum, an iter ſecree 

Quod ſupereſt ævi, ſi quid ſupereſſe volunt Di; tum, & ſemita faller= 
git bona librorum & proviſæ frugis in annum 5 cy 
Copia; ne || fluitem dubiz ſpe pendulus hore. 110 h Mandela bibi, 
fagus rugoſus frigores 


reficit ne; quid, amice, putas ſentire, guid credis precari? Sit nibi quod nunc g, etiam minus; 
a vivay mbi quod avi fe reſt, fi Di volunt quid ſuperaſe; fit bona cotia librorum, & gu 
groviſe in annum ; ne pendulus fuitem ſpe dubiæ boræ. ; 


* Liquidi, Bentl. T luce, Id. t at, Id. neu, Id. ; 
ANNOTATIONS. | 


| | 
athers, that it was to be acquired by ſtudy ſat the foot of mount Lucretilic, that ran 1 
and practice; but neither ſeem to have ex- — the territories of Mandela. j 
amined the matter to the bottom. They | 32 What I have, or even leſs. We have 1 
who argue ſo ſtrongly for nature, have ma- here a fine picture of the manner in which 
nifeſtly overlooked her infirmities and Horace ſought for tranquillity: he was ſo ' 
weakneſs. They who aſcribe all to ſtudy far from defiring more, that he could even | ji! 
and reflection, never thought of the errors be ſatisficd with leſs : he wanted to live for 4. 
men fall into, when they follow no other himſelf, cultivate his mind, and be freed F 
guide but themſelves. Plato was aware of from uncertainty. 1 


both theſe, and therefore very judiciouſly | 33 Books, ard proviſion for a year. In 1 
makes virtue the gift of God. his Odes he tells us, that we ought to have | 


30 ' The calm enjoyment: of an obſcure, &c.|no thought about to-morrow: here he 
It is not the poet's deſign here to create in ſpeaks of making proviſion for a year. To 
Lallius a diſguſt of his preſent way of life, [obviate this ſeeming contradiction, it is ts 
or make him quit the court to enjoy retire= |be obſerved, that in the Odes he ſpeaks af 
ment: that had been imprudent, diſhoneſt, the attachment we ſhould have to life: i 
and Contrary to his own ſentiments of things. that we ought always to be ready to reſign F} 
His true aim is to perſuade him, that if hap- it, and count upon every day as our laſt. 4 
pineſs is to be found only in peaceable re- Here he ſpeaks of things neceſiary to the 
tirement, that ought to be his ſtudy even|ſupport of life; for though we ſhould al- 
in the exerciſe of his employment. By this ways be prepared to quit life, yet, as the 4 
e gives him a tacit advice to moderate his time of its continuance is very uncertain, if 
ambition and avarice; becauſe, in a retired |prudence requires that ſome proviſion be 7 
life, riches and honors are rather a trouble- made in this view. | 
ſome burden than any needful help. 34 It is enough, &c. Horas diſtinguiſhes 

3! Digentia. A fountain and a the things we ought to nope for 


1 


* 
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take away; that he give life and wealth: an equal mind I mut 8. 
owe to my own ſtudy and care. D 


ANNOTATIONS. 


from the Gods, and thoſe we are to expect | tates, wineta, ſegetes, oliveta, ubertatin 


only from ourſelves. 
clearer light in the next remark, 

3S An equal mind I muſt owe to my own 
Pudy and care, Life and riches depend, 
he ſays, upon the Gods; but an equal mind 
upon ourſelves, This was not only the 
notion of the Stoics, but of all the heathens ; 
as we learn from Cotta, whom Cicero, in his 
third Book, De Natura Deorum, makes 
to ſpeak in this manner: Atque boc quidem 
omnes mortales fic habent, externas commodi- 


This will be ſet in a frugum & fruftuum, omnem denigue comms. 


ditatem proſperitatemque, q Diis ſe babere; 
virtutem autem nemo unquam acceptam Dey 
retulit. Nimirum rd : propter virtutem 
enim jure laudamur, & in virtute re gloria. 
mur; quod non contingeret, fi id donum à 
Deo, non d nobis haberemus. It js a no- 
ce tion univerſally received by all mankind, 
that external bleſſings, vineyards, corn, 
«« groves of olives, plentiful crops, in 
6 fine, all the advantages and bleſſings of 


« life, 


f The KEv. 


HIS Epiſtle is to be conſidered as a continuation of the former, 

and goes on to lay down a ſet of precepts. for the conduct of 
civil life. It will be neceſſary to remark here, that there are great 
diſputes as to the perſon to whom our poet addreſſes this Epiſtle. 
Dacier contends that this, as well as the ſecond of the ſame Book, is 
addreſſed to Lollius, who had been conſul, and made ſo conſiderable a 
figure at the court of Auguſtus. Others will have it, that this was 
young Lollius, the ſon of the former. The argument, by which 
they ſupport this conjecture, is drawn from the 55th verſe. Mili- 
tiam puer, & Cantabrica bella tuliſti. Lillius, ſay they, to whom 
Horace writes, fought under Auguſtus, againſt the Cantabrians. Now 
this war was undertaken in the year of Rome 728, and that fame 
year Lollius the father was ſent into Galatia, where he command- 
ed in quality of propretor. Dacier allows all this to be true, but 
imagines that no conſequence can be drawn from it againſt the elder 
Lollius being the perſon addreſſed in this Epiſtle. Lollius accom- 
| | 3 panied 
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ded ſatis eſt orare Jovem, quæ donat * & aufert; ed o ſatis 2 
a . A . . \Vemy, que dona 

Det vitam, det opes : æquum mi animum ipſe pa- 2 1. pier rr 

rabo. ohen: ifſe parabo mr 


| | 714M animum. 
.* Ponit, Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


« life, come from the Gods; yet no one and teaches us to believe that virtue is 
« imagines that virtue comes from them. | wholly the gift of God. Indeed one is apt 
« For we are juſtly praiſed for virtue, and | to wonder how men of ſuch quick parts 
« with reaſon glory in it; which could not ſ and * other things, _—_— be fo 
« be, if it were the gift of God, and not|far miſled here, as never to reflect upon 
10 the fruit of our 4 care.“ This we|the weakneſs of human nature, and how 
ſee was the ſentiment of the heathens; but feaſily it may be drawn from an upright 
Chriſtianity gives us very different notions, | courſe. 

% 


The K xy. . 


panied Auguſtus in his firſt expedition againſt the Cantabriaus, which 
was in the 5 of the city 726. This war laſted almoſt four 
years; for Auguſtus did not return from it till 729, the year of his 
tenth conſulſhip. It was not therefore till after this expedition, that 
Auguſtus ſent Lollius into Galatia, towards the end of 728, or be- 
ginning of 729, as may be expreſsly collected from Dion, Lib. Iii. 
Amyntas dying ſoon after the concluſion of this war, Auguſtus did not 
give the kingdom to his ſons, but made it a Roman province. Thus 
Galatia was henceforward governed by a ee This indeed 
ſeems to put the matter beyond doubt. e fancies therefore, that 
Horace wrote this Epiſtle to him, at the ſame time that Auguſtus made 
him governor to his grandſon Caius Ceſar, which was not till the 
year 742 of Rome, and the 54th or 55th of the poet's age. It abounds 
with maxims and ſentiments, fit for Lollius to inſtil into the mind of 
his young pupil, and while it inſtructs in the behaviour moſt proper 


— — 


* 


t for a court, gives us, at the ſame time, a lively and delicate ſatire upon 
r the lives of princes, and great men; leaving us to conclude, that 
- mere is no flavery equal to that of a court. 
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EPISTLE XIX. 


To MæcREN AVS. 
Of the ill-judged imitation of ſome of his cotemporary 


oets, and of his own poetry in particular. 
poets, poetry | 


LE ARNED Mzcenas, if you give any credit to old C- 

*— tinus *, no verſes, made by poets * that drink only of water, 
can either pleaſe, or acquire a laſting fame. For ever ſince 
Bacchus“? has ranked the poets with his Fauns and Satyrs, the 

5 enchanting Muſes have favored of wine almoſt from day-break, 
Homer“ from his frequent praiſes of wine is judged to have 
been no enemy to that liquor: and father Ennius himſelf never 
attempted to fing the great exploits of war till warmed by a 
Cheerful glaſs, For this is the law enacted by Bacchus: The 
forum * prætor's tribunal 5 be the lot of the ſober and tempe- 
rate; but I forbid them to attempt the poetic ſtrain. Ever ſince 
10 he firſt pronounced this formal edit, the poets have not ceaſed 
night and day to carouſe. How ſhall we think then? If any ove 
take it into his head to imitate Cato by a ſtern fierce look, walk- 

ing with his feet bare, or wrapping himſelf in a narrow cloak; 

is he therefore poſſeſſed of the virtue and upright manners of 
15 Cato? Hyarbitas®, aiming at the character of a wit and fine 
rallier, is faid to have burſt with emulation in- copying the man- 

ner of Timagenes. Where a model can be imitated only in its 
vices, the experiment is dangerous. If by chance I ſhould turn 


pale, 
ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Cratmus, We have already ſpoken of] for he ſays, that a drinker of water can nevtr 
the poet Cratinus, in the notes upon the| mate 2 gocd dithyrambic. Wine, it is certain, 
fourth Satire of the firſt Book. He was ſo} warms not only the body, but, as Plato ſays, 
great a lover of wine, that Ariftopbanes, in|the ſoul; and there are many inſtances of 
one of his comedies, repreſents him as|men, who, when ſober, have an imagina- 
having died of grief, upon ſeeing a caſk tion cold and lifeleſs, but, aſter drinking 
broke, and all the wine loſt, 'a little, are full of ſpirits and vivacity. But 

2 No werſes, made by poets, &c. Nulla it is only the moderate uſe of vine that 
placere diu nec wiwere carmina poſſunt, &c. produces this effect; for exceſs checks 
This verſe, &c. is probably taken from ſome the thought, and clips the wings of fancy. 
poem of Cratinus. As men will always en-j Ever ſince Bacchus. That is, as Dacier 
deavour to palliate their vices, and are fond explains it, ever ſince there have been 
of every pretext to cover them, Cratinus poets; for Baccbus is equally the God of 
might pretend, that he drank pretty freely poets, as of the Fauns and Satyrs. Heinſius 
of wine, to give his poems that fire and pretends that Pacchus preſides by the iu ven- 
vivacity, which was neceſſary in works de- tion of ſatire, and that Horace means to ſay, 
figned for poſterity, and which was never that ever ſince the invention of that ſpecies 
found in the verſes of ſuch poets as drank of poetry, Bacchus has ranked the poets with 
only water. Epicharmus was of the ſame his Satyrs. But this is altogether without 
ſentiments in this particular with Cratinus; foundation: it is plain that he ons 

5 | | poe 
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o A. 
Ad MACENATEM. 


De vitiis quorundam poetarum, ac de ſud prifi. 


ORD O, 
pRISCO ſi credis, Mæcenas docte, Cratino, BT 3 
1 7 . creais Tjco 
Nulla placere diu nec vivere carmina poſſunt, |, aller Hud, 


Quæ ſcribuntur aquæ potoribus. Ut male ſanos {que ſeribuntur poreri- 


Adſcripſit Liber Satyris Fauniſque pottas, bus aquee, feſſunt vi- 
Vina ferè dulces oluerunt mane Camenæ. 1" 96 qv 4 gr nn 
Laudibus arguitur vini vinoſus Homerus : pore) Liber adfcricf 
Ennius ipſe pater nunquam niſi potus ad arma pretas male ſanes Sa- 
Profiluit dicenda. Forum putealque Libonis — o N L. 
Mandabo ſiccis; adimam cantare ſeveris. ara f re mare. Ho- 

Hoc ſimul edixit *, non ceſſavere poëtæ IO Heraus arguitur vingſas 
Nocturno certare mero, putere diurno. — 22 
Quid? fi quis vultu torvo ferus, & pede nudo, quam profiiuit ad arma 
Exiguzque togæ ſimulet textore Catonem; dicen.a ni petus. 
Virtutemne repræſentet moreſque Catonis ? we- on os 


l e . . 5 tealzue Libonis ſiccis; 
Rupit Hyarbitam Timagenis æmula lingua, 15 al 3 


Dum ſtudet urbanus, tenditque diſ-rtus haberi. as Simul ac edixit 
Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. Quod ſi bie, pete nn cgſſa- 


dere certare noftiryg 

nero, putere diurno. Quid ? fi quis ferus torus wultu, & nude ꝑ ede, textireque exigue-tige, 

fmulet Catonem; repraſentetne wirtutem moreſque Catoris * Lingua amula T.magrn's ru it Hy- 

arbitam, dum fludet eſſe urbanus, tenditque haberi d:ſ-rtus. Exemflar imitabile witiis decipite 
ud 


* Edixi, Bent/. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


poetry in general; for, without any regard | longs only to the God of poetry to give out 
to the invention of ſatire, poets have been edicts, and this is to be conſidered as the 
always ranked with the Faurs and Satyrs. proof of what Horace advances in the third 


Hence our poet, in his firſt Ode; verſe. Ut male ſans adſer inſit Liber ; for 
Me gelidum nemus, he repeats a part of the edict, by which he 

Nymt barumgue leves cum Satyris cheri had made this aſſociation. It is therefore 
Secernunt populo. Bucthus who ſpeaks. We have already ex- 


& Emer. This is, without doubt, taken plained what is to be underſtood by the /u- 
from Cratinus, who had written a piece ex- '7eal, uon the ſixth Satire of Book II. 
preſsly to prove that Homer was a lover of v. 35- ö 
wine, and drew his chief arguments from 6 Hyarbitas. Ripit Hya d itam Timagenis 
the praiſes which that poet gives ic in his æmulu lingua. The conſtruction here wou'd 
works. be eqrivocal, were it not dete: mined by the 

5 The forum and prator's tribunal. Fo- ſenſe: what I take to be deſigned by the 
rum puteal ue Libonis, All the difficu'ty of poet, is this : Lingua Hyarvitce, æmula Jima- 
this paſſage is, to determine who is the penis, 5 it Hyarbiram, NHyarbit s buten en- 
ſpeaker. Some maintain that it is Cratinus deawon: ing tormilate the raiile; i:sof Timagenes. 
or Ennius, others Hyrace. Theſe laſt, to ſup- Timagenes was a rhetorician of Alcxanariay 
dort their conjecture, inſtead of edixit, in who, being taken captive by Gab:nius, wa3 
the tenth verſe, read edixi. Heinſius pleads brought to Rome, where he was b-ught by 
for Mzceras, and reads edixti. But all theſe, the ton of Sylla, a d afterwards got his li- 
OnjeQures are without foundation. It be- berty. Cæſar honored him with his fa- 

Voz. II. * vor. 
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pale, the whole tribe of poets 


min 7. 


HORACE?" ErisTtLts. 


Book J. 
would fall to drinking of cum. 


O ſervile herd of imitators, how oft have you raiſed 


20 my choler, how oft my laughter, by your eager buſy tumuhks) 
I was the firſt who ventured to wander over be Dara tracts, 


and ſet foot in unfrequented wilds. 


He who has juſt confi. 


dence in his own Ar ngen will always make himſelf a leader 


to others. I was the firl 


among the Romans who attempted the 


Iambics of Paros *, copying Archilochus? in his verſiftcation 
25 and fatirical turn, but not in his ſubjects, or thoſe bitter ex- 


preflions ſo fatal to Lycambrs . 


But that you may not there- 


ore adorn me with a crown of ſhorter flowers, becauſe I have 
mot ventured to change the meaſures and ſtructure of his verſe: 


the rapid Muſe of Archilochus 


n is ſoftened by the ſweet accents 


of Sappho and Alczus, without borrowing either his {ubjeRs ot 
arrangement: you ſee neither a father-in-law attacked with 
30 malignant ſatire, nor a miſtreſs reduced to hang herſelf in de- 
. pair. I only, of all our bards, have dared to make this Archi- 
lochus known to the Romans. It is thus I triumph in the boaſt 

of a new ſpecies of poetry, and have the pleaſure to find myſelf 


approved by the beſt judges. 


35 Would you know, why the ungrateful reader“ loves and com. 
mends my works in private, while at the {ame time he decries 
them in public? Becauſe ** I hunt not after the applauſe of the 
fickle mob by entertainments, and preſents of old threadbare 


clothes. 


Becauſe, being a hearer ** and admirer of the works 


af our molt diſtinguiſhed writers, I diſdain to cringe and pay 
40 court to a ſet of pitiful grammarians. Hence all this ſpite and 


malice. If I tell them, that I 


am aſhamed to give an air of im. 


portance to trifles, or recite in public works that do not merit 


the attention of a crouded aſſembly: You rally us, ſay they, 
| and 
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vor. But as he was much given to raillery, 
and obſerved no meaſures with any perſon, 
he Coon loft the good graces of his patron,; 
who forbad him his palace. Provoked at. 
the affront, he burnt the hiſtory, which he 
had written of the life of that prince. Se- 
neca thus characterizes him: Hon acid 
lingur, & qui nim Aber erat, dijertus, & 
dicax, & quo multa improbe, fed wvenuſte flicta. 
He puſhed his railleries % an extreme, 
withrut any regard to what was decent, or; 
uſeful. Haute therefore means, that Hyar-; 
bias burſt by imitating T mag:nes in what 
keat deſerved imitation about him; for hel 
imitated what was ill about Tinagencs, not! 
What was good. It is for this reaſon that 
he adds: Decipit exemplar witiis imitabile. 


2 


the property of making thoſe who drink of 
it, or are anointed with it, te look pale: 
Calorom bibentium aut ferunforum mutat t fal- 
lorem. Pliny ſays the ſame in his 20th Book. 

8s The dambics of Parts. Parios ego fri- 
mis Jambos; that is, the Jambics of Archi- 
/ochus, who was of Parcs. 

9 Copying Arobilcchus, & c. Horace hert 
ates the difference between a juſt and a ſer- 
vile imitation. Wete one to write paſtcralsy 
like Vigil and Theritus, he could not be 
culed a ſervile cp vr, if, following the 
numbers and meaſures or thoſe poets) he 
alſo equalled their elevation, enthuſtaſm 
and fire; provided he takes care not b 
wtite upon the ſame ſubjects, and in the 
ſame words, only perhaps a little changed 


7 Cunrine Dicjcorides tells us, that it wa 


and tranſpoſed, Theleveral kinds of poetry 
1 
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Pallerem caſu, biberent exſangue cuminum. | 
O imitatores, ſervum pecus, ut mihi ſæpè 
Bilemz ſæpè jocum veſtri movere tumultus 

Libera per vacuum poſui veſtigia princeps, 

Qui ſibi fidit 
Dux regit examen. Parios ego primus Iambos 
Oſtendi Latio, numeros animoſque ſecutus 
Archilochi, non res, & agentia verba Lycamben. 25 
Ac ne me foliis ideo brevioribus ornes, 
Qudd timui mutare modos & carminis artem: 
Temperat Archilochi Muſam pede maſcula Sappho, 
Temperat Alcæus: ſed * rebus & ordine diſpar, 
Nec ſocerum quærit quem verſibus oblinat atris, 30 
Nec ſponſæ laqueum famoſo carmine nectit. 
Hunc ego, non alio dictum priùs ore, Latinus 
Juvat immemorata ferentem 
Ingenuis oculiſque legi, manibuſque teneri. | 
: Eire velis, mea cur ingratus opuſcula lector 35 
Laudet ametque domi; premat extra limen iniquus ? 
Non ego ventoſæ plebis ſuffragia venor 
8 cœnarum, & tritæ munere veltis. 

Non ego, nobilium ſcriptorum auditor & ultor, 
Grammaticas ambire tribus & pulpita dignor. 
Spiſſis indigna theatris 
cripta pudet recitare, & nugis addere pondus, 


Non aliena meo preſſi pede. 


Vulgavi fidicen. 


Impen 


inc illæ lacrymæ. 


caſu pallerem, — 
cuminum exſangue. 
imitatores, pects ſer- 
vum, ut tumultus ve 
tri ſape movere mibi 
bilem, jepejocum! Ego 
princeps puſui liber a 
veſtigia per vacuum, 
Preſſi mes pede veſtigia 
non aliena, Qui fidit 
ibi, ille dux regit ex- 
amen, Ego primus 
Mendi Latio Parios I- 
ambos, ſecutus nu mers 
animoſque Arcbilechi, 
non res, & werba a- 
gentia Lycamben. Ac 
ne ideo ornes me felis 
brevioribus, qudd timui 
mutare modes EF artem 
carminis : maſcula Sap- 
7 temperat pede ſuo 
Muſem Abvchilochi, 
Alcæus temperat : fed 
diſpar rebus & oraine, 
nec guærit ſecerum 
quem chli nat atris ver- 
ſibus, nec nectit laque- 
am ſponſe famoſo car- 
40 mine. Ego L atinus 
fidicen vuigavi burg, 
non prius dictum alio 
ore. Juvat me feren- 
tem immemorata leg! - 


20 


que oculis ingenuis, tenerique man bus. Vel's ſcire, cur lefor ingratus laulet ametque mea opul- 
cula domi, in.quus premat extra limen ? Ego non wenor ſ» Hue venteſæ plebis impenſis canarum, 
& munere trite wv ſtis. Ego, auditor & ultor ſeriptorum nobilium, non dignor ambire tribus gram - 


maticas & pulpita. Hinc ille lacrymæ. Si dixi, Pudet me recitare ſcripta indigna .it 


tbeatris, & addere pondus mugs : 


* Et, Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS: 


are free to all; the ſubje& and expreſſions 
n the property of the poet who firſt ſtarted 
em. 


10 Tycambes. The father of Neobule, 
whom he promiſed in marriage to the poet 
Archilochus 3 but breaking his word, pro- 
voked the poet to write againſt him in ſo 
bitter a ſtrain, that both he and his daugh- 
ter hanged themſelves in deſpair. 
me rapid Muſe of Archiloachus. Com- 
mentators generally explain this as if Horace 
meant, that beſides the poems he had made 
in ambics, like Archilucbus, he was alſo 
the author of others in Alcaic and Sap bic 
verſe, acier gives a very different turn 
to the paſſage, and ſuch as ſeems to agree 
etter to the doet's deſign. : oraces aC- 
ording to him, ſays; that he ſofte ned the 
pid Miſe of Archilochus by tae ſoft ac- 


cents of Safpho and, Acæus; and that by a 
mixture of theſe three ſeveral kinds of 
poetry, he made a fourth, unknown till his 
time. Maſcula Sat pbo, the male Sat pho, 
whoſe. poetry was maſculine and vigorous. 

12 Ungrateful reader. Unyrateful, be- 
cauſe he did not acknowledge in public 
the pleaſure which the reading of our 
poet's works gave him in private, 

13 Becauſe I but nut afier, & c. Horace ridi- 
cules here with great pleaſantry the fouliſh 
vanity of certain poets his cotemporarie:, 
who, to gain the appl-vuſe of che populic-; 
courted them wich entertainments aud 
pre lents. 3 > 

14 Becauſe, being a carer, &c, Nor 40! 
nobilium ſerif tcrum, auditor & uiter. Thi; 
verſe preſents us with a double ſenſe: for 
either it may mean, thac he did not gs 19 

U 1 hea! 
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and reſerve your poems for the ears of Jupiter : you are much 
pleaſed with yourſelf, and imagine that the true poetical honey 
diſtils only from your pen. I am afraid to anſwer them in a 

45 way of raillery; and dreading to be torn in pieces by the nails 
of my provoked adverſary, I cry out, that I diſlike the field of 
battle, and beg a truce, For mirth often ends in ſtrife and 
anger“; anger begets fierce hatred, and hatred all the cala- 
mities of war. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


hear the works of thoſe famous writers, According to this, robilium ſerif torum iy 
when they recited them, nor read his own an irony : or, we may conſider rebiliun 


in revenge for the diſtaſte they gave him; ſcriptorum arditor & uiter, as the definition 


as Juvenal, Sat. 1. | of a great critic accuſtomed to read the beſt 
Semper ego auditor tantum, numguammne authors, and revenge the inſults offered by 
refponam ? | - the 

The K Ev. 


T1 8 Epiſtle is to be eſteemed rather a ſatire againſt the poets 
of that age, who, pretending that Bacchus was the God of 
poetry, and that the moſt ancient and beſt poets were great lovers 
of wine, imagined that, by equalling them in this particular, they 
alſo equalled them in merit; and while they imitated only their vices, 
flattered themſelves, that they were poſſeſſed of all their virtues. Ho- 
race here expoſes the ridicule of theſe ill-· judged imitations. He ob- 
ſerves, that they who have a juſt confidence in their own ftrength, 
deſpiſe a flaviſh imitation, and follow the ancients with that maſterly 
{kill and diſcernment, as plainly to ſhew, that they themſelves would 
have marked out the ſame track, had not the others gone before 
them. The ſeveral kinds of poetry are free to all, but every one ought 
to have an air and manner peculiar to himſelf, and ſuch as may 
| diſtinguiſh 
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di di ei: Rides, ait, & Jovis auribus iſta ' |aity Rides, & ſerras 
Servas: fidis enim menare poëtica mella 3 
"Dp Ad - enim, fulcher tibi, fidis 

Te ſolum, tibi pulcher. hæc ego naribus uti 45 {ln manere mella 
Formido; & luctantis acuto ne ſecer ungui, portica. Ego formido 
Diſplicet iſte locus, clamo, & diludia poſco. Ke 
q Re + & 3 N & ne ſecer acuto ungui 
Ludus enim genuit trepidum certamen & iram z lufantis, clame, Iſte 
Ira truces inimicitias, & funebre bellum. locus diſplicet, & poſco 


: a dilida. Enim ludus 
fruit certamen trefidum & iram; ira genult truces inimicitias, & Finebre bellum. 


4NNOTATITON $ 


the ignorant, who decried their works. I thoſe poetaſters, who employed the figures, 

have fallen in with the latter explication, | and other ornaments of writing, without 

but give both here, that the reader may | judgment or propriety. Dacier fancies 

judge for himſelf. he had in his eye a paſſage of Epicharmus, 
Is For mirth often ends in ftrife and anger. Who, in one of his comedies, has a climax 

Norace, without doubt, by this gradation, | of much the ſame kind. | 

meant to ridicule the practice of ſome of | 


The K ty. 


diſtinguiſh him from all others. This is what, our poet tells us, had 
been his particular care; for although he wrote, as Archilochus had 


done before him, in Iambics, yet, by ſoftening the forward and 


fierce Muſe of that poet, and aiming at the ſweetneſs of Sappho and 
Acæus, he had produced a new ſpecies of poetry, that deſerved no 
leſs praiſe than either of the others. He afterwards proceeds to give 
a reaſon why, though he was commended by the beſt and moſt can- 
did, yet there were not wanting little critics, who made it their 
ſtudy to defame him, and fink his reputation. They exclaimed, 
that by an exceſs of vanity and ſelf-love he diſdained to produce his 
writings in the aſſemblies of his fellow-poets, and read them only to 
great men and princes. The whole is written in a fine taſte, and 
full of ſpirit and vivacity. 

It would be difficult to fix its preciſe date; we only know that it 
was among the laſt of his works. 
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To his Book. 


Boog l. 


He warns it, deſiring to be made public, of the ill treat- 


ment it muſt expect; and mentions ſome things it is to 
make known relating to its author. 


V OU ſeem to me, my book, to have a conſtant eye upon 
Janus and Vertumnus ©; you want to come abroad, forſooth, 
ſmoothed and done up by the hands of the Soſii :. You hate to be 
ſhut up under keys and ſeals * ſo grateful to the well-born : you 
are in, great affliction to be thus confined to a few, and extol 

5 without ceaſing the public ſhops: it was not thus that I bred 
you up. Fly then whither your impatient deſires would ſo fain 
carry you: there is no poſhbility of a return when you have 
once got abroad. What have J done, wretch? what have I 
madly defired ? will be your language, when you find yourſelf 
expoſed to affronts: and you may remember how cloſe even J, 
though ſo partial an admirer, have ſqueezed you together, when 
ſatiated with reading. But if I am not blinded by my indignation 

at your folly, you wilt be eſteemed and valued. at Rome, as long 

LO as you retain the graces of.novelty: but as ſoon as you begin to be 
thumbed by the vulgar; you will be left a prey to the moths, 
ſent to Utica 5, or wrapt round the drugs“ that are diſpatched 

to Lerida. Your counſ:lor whom you ſo often deſpiſed will 
C BC; . then 


ANNOTATIONS 


1. Faxus ard Vertumnus.* In the Roman 
forum, juſt at the entrance of the Tuſcan 
ward, was a ſtatue of Farys, and, another 
of Vertumnus : all this place wis ſurround- 
ed with bookſellers? and ſtationers' ſhoys, 


Hence Horac: ſiys of his book, that it kept 


its eye upon Janus and FVertumnus, to ex- 
preſs its deſire of being made pubic. 

* 2 By rhe hands of the Sofii. The S:fii 
were two brothers, and the moſt no ed book- 
fellers in Rome. It is farther'to be obſerved, 
that bookſeller and book binder were com- 
- manly joined together in our poet's days. 

3 Keys and ſeals. The Romans took the 
greateſt care to breed up their children in 
the greateſt innocence of manners. Their 
precaution went ſo far, that they not only 
jocked up their apartments, but alſo ſealed 
them, that no ſuſpected perſon might he 
able to get into them. . 


te cogi, cam i lenus languet amator. To un- 
derſtand this paſſage perfectly, we muſt have 
ſome notion of the form of ancient books. 
They were of parchment, rolled up clfe to- 
ge her, ſo that in reading them they were to 
be unwrapp-d and gradually extended. Thus, 


inſtead of unfolding it altogether, he rolled 
it up anew; andif he was impatient, or any 
way out of humor, he would naturally 
ſqueeze it cloſe together, This is what the 
poet means by in breve te cgi; 1 forced you into 
a ſmall ccmpaſs. For herein he paints ſtrongly 
the behaviour of a man who was ſatiated 
with a hook; he rolled it up cloſe, and tied 
it faſt Wich a cord, as if he thereby con- 
demned it never to be more opened. But this 
is not the chief difficulty z we are more at 
a loſs to account how Horace comes to lay of 
book that had not yet been made pubic, 


4. Squeczed yes together, Et ſcis in e breve te cogi, How could the book 


have. 


when the reader was tired with any picce, 


Err 
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KPISTOLLMA: XY. 


Ad LiBRUuM SUUM. 


Proponit ei, cupienti exire in lucem, incommoda eventurg ; & 
de ſe quædam vulganda mandat. 


VERTUMNUM Janumque, liber, ſpectare O 


videris: 


Scilicet, ut proſtes Soſiorum pumice mundus. 
Odiſt 1 claves, & grata ſigilla pudico , 
Paucis, oſtendi gemis, & communia laudas; 


Non ita nutritus. 


Non erit emiſſo reditus tibi. Quid miſer egi ? 


Qid volui ? dices, ubi quis + te 
n breve te C 
Quod ſi non 


Aut fugies Uticam, aut vinctus m 
Roma, donec tas deferat te. 


i, cum plenus languet amator.. 
io peccantis deſipit augur, 

Carus eris Romæ, donec te deſerat ætas. 
Contrectatus ubi manibus ſordeſcere vulgi 
Caperis ; aut tineas paſces taciturnus inertes, 


ORD o. 
Liber, viderit 
ſpectare Nertum- 
num Fanumque : frili- 
cet ut proftes, mundus 
Pumice Soſporum. Qdifei 


clawves, & ſig.lla — 
. 8 . fpudico : gemis ena 
F uge quo, diſcedere * geftis S |paucis, & laudas com- 


munia; non nutritus 
læſerit: & ſcis % e 99) ecfis 
diſcedere > non erit re- 
ditus t;bi 3 Dices, 
ubi quis leſerit te, 
10 Miſer quid egi quid 
vclui & ſcit, càm 
amator plenus languet, 
cogi te in breve. Qudd. 
fi augur non defipit odio: 


itteris Ilerdam. 


taſces tineas inertes, aut fugies Uticam,, aut mitteris unctus Ilerdam. 


* Deſcendere, Bentl. 


+ quid, I. 


T plenus cam, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


haye this experience, when ſtill in his own 
hands, and, ſeen only by a few ? All this 
is to be aſcribed to the modeſty of the poet. 
Amator i here for Horace himielf, who ſays 
to his book : You kn that even I, who love 
you terderly, am ſemetimes jat:ated with you, 
end roll you up cloſe together, as if T never in- 
tended to lock into you more. What treat- 
ment are you A to expect from ftran- 
ers? 
5 Utica, After the deſtruction of Car- 
thage, Utica was the capital city of Mica, 
and held a conſtant commerce with Rome. 
The bookſellers, when 2 work was not ſuf- 
heient to make its way at Rome, where 
learning flouriſhed, and-performances were 
rated according to their merit, ſent it into 
ſome remote province. As the inhabitants 
of theſe were not always the beſt judges, 
the reputation of its being what was lateſt 
pudliſhed at Rome, commonly ſerved to 


make it fell. 


6 0; pv a round the drugs. Aut unctus 
mitteris I. erdam. The word; unfus is that 
which gives room to think tha: Horace fore - 
tels it would be the fate of his book, to be 
wrapt round the drugs ſent by the Roman 
merchants into an; for they carried. on a 
great trade with Lerda, now Lerida. This 
ſenſe, according to the opinion of Datier, is 
juſt and natural. Some, however, inſte:4 
of un&us, read vinus ; and pretend, that cu: 
author means it would be made to ſerve as 
covers to the letters ſ:nt to Leorida, called 
by the Romans, oiſtbagraha : for as ancient 
books were writ only on one fide, ſuch of 
them as were of no ſignificance were often 
mad uſe of to cover letters, which ſaved the 
expence of paper, pretty conſiderable in that 
age. As tnele letters were generally tied. 
round with ſilk, the poet employs the word 
vin*fus, to ſignify bound, made faſt. Bentley 
contends tor winfus, but makes it to ſignify 
nvitussy againlt your ail, in ſpight of yourſolpe 
4 7 He 


feccantis, eris carut 
Uli contrectatus man bus wulgi cœperis ſerdeſcere; aut taciturnus 
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then laugh at your fate; and do as he in the fable“, who, un- 
able to keep his aſs from running upon a precipice, puſhed him 
15 headlong himſelf in a violent paſſion: for who would give him- 
ſelf the trouble to ſave a creature obſtinately bent upon its own 
ruin? This deſtiny alſo awaits you, to languiſh out an old age 
in remote villages teaching children the firſt elements of lan- 
guage *, Remember, if this prove your fate, to tell your hearers, 
when the raging heat of the ſun hath brought a croud of them 
together ; that 8 of a father ® who was only a freedman, and 
20 to a ſmall fortune, I ſpread my wings to a greater compaſs, and 
carried my flight *? above my condition : thus what you take 
from my birth, will be placed to merit. Tell them alfo that 
though but of little ſize, I had the good fortune to pleaſe thoſe 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed character in Rome both for war and 
peace; that I was very early grey-headed, fond of a warm ſun, 
25 of a haſty temper, but eaſy to be appeaſed. If any one by 
chance ſhould inquire concerning my age; tell him that I was 
forty-four years complete in December, of the year in which 


Lollius had Lepidus for his colleague ** in the conſulſhip. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


7 He is * Tae poet alludes here 
to a fable, which, though loſt ta us, was, 
no doubr, well known in his time : a man 
endeavouring to hinder his aſs from run- 
ning upon the border of a precipice, and 
finding him obftinately bent to purſue the 
ſame track, was reſolved to lend a helping 
hand, and ſo puſhed him over. 

8 The firft elements of language. The 
Romans made their children be taught Latin 
wich a great deal of care, and this was cer- 
tainly a wiſe practice. Nothing is more ri- 


Experience makes it apparent, that nature 
alone is not ſufficient to the ſpeaking of it 
with exactneſs. Horace foretels of his bock, 
that in old age it would be employed in 
teaching youth the elements of language. 
But it is worth while to remark, that what 
he ſpeaks of as not likely to happen till 
late, fell out before, or at moſt very ſoon 
after his death, For Quintus Cecilius, a 
grammazrian of Ef irus, had already begun 
to read the modern poets t) children, 

9 That born f a father, This enter- 


diculous than to fancy that we ouzht not taining account is founded upon the uſual 
to learn a latguage becauſe it is natural. practice of grammarians, who, upon putting 
l 127 


The K Ex. 
20 RACE's works appeared at ſeveral times, and in a very 


different order from that in which we now read them. We 

may fee of ſeveral of his pieces, that they were intended as prefaces 
to ſome collection. This now before us was put at the head of ſome 
Satires and Epiſtles he publiſhed in the forty-fourth year of his age. 
Sanadon calls it a preface to his moral poems. He ſpeaks of them as 
a child weary of being under the eye and tutorage of a father, and 
delirous, above all things, to get abroad, and be at liberty. The 2 
| er: 
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Iratus : quis enim invitum ſervare 


dudebit monitor non exauditus; ut ille, 
Qui male parentem in rupes detruſit afeilum 
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Monitor non cxauditus 
15 ridebit 3 ut ille, gui 
iratus derru(t aſellum 
male parentem in ru- 


laboret ? 


Hoc quoque te manet, ut pueros elementa docentem e # guis enim laborer 


(ccupet extremis in vicis balba ſenectus. 
Cum tibi fol tepidus plures admoverit aures 


ſe / vare invitum ? Hoc 
Troque mart te, ut 
Lalba ſexefus cecuget 


Me libertino natum patre, & in tenui re 20 te docentem pucros die- 


Majores pennas nido extendiſſe loquèris: 
Ut quantum generi demas, virtutibus addas. 
Me primis urbis belli placuifſe domique ; 
Corporis exigui, præcanum, ſolibus aptum, 


menta in extremis Vicis, 
Cim fol tepidus adimo- 
ct tibi, lures aures; 
/orueris me natum fu- 
"He lbertino fatre, & 


1 * extendiſJe pc 1 
raſci celerem, tamen ut placabilis eſſem. 25 % pennas ma 


Forte meum ſi quis te percontabitur zvum z 
Me quater undenos ſciat impleviſſe Decembres, 


jores niao in teme: 
ut adgas tantum wir- 
ttibus, quantum de- 


. . mas generi. Lo A 10 
Collegam Lepidum quo duxit Lollius anno. OE eee 


lus duxit Lepidum collegam con ſulatu. 


mis urbis belli domique; præcanum, aptum ſolibus, celerem iraſci, tamen ut eſſert 5 


inquam, me, exigut 


corporis, n pri- 


acabilis. Fi 


quis forte percontabitur te meum æ t ſciat me impleviſſe quater undenos Decembres, anno quo 


ANNOTATIONS. 


any book into the hands of their ſcholars, 
never failed to acquaint them with the for- 
ture, condition, and moſt remarkable par- 
ticulars in the life of its author. 

10 Carried my flight.. Majores pennas nid» 
extendiſſe logucris. This was a provetbial 
way of ſpeaking among the Romans, to ex- 
preſs a man who had raiſed himſelf above 
his proper rank and birth. Ambition is 
always a vice, but a noble emulation to riſe 
by merit ſpeaks a generous and great mind, 

Il Lallius bad Lepidus for bis colleague. 
That is, in the year cf the city 731. Au- 
r:flas was named conſul with Lellius for rhe 
following year, but being then in Sicily, and 
purpoſing to paſs thence into the Ea, he 


1 — 


declined accepting that charge. Letidus and 
Silanus both entered themſelves candidates, 
and, by their cabals, filled Rome with faction 
and diſorder. At laſt the party of Lepidus 
carried it, Now, from the year of the city 
688, when our poet was born, to the year 
732, are juſt forty-four years complete. 
Hcrace entered his forty-fifth year in the 
month of December, when Lollius and Lepi- 
dus entered upon the conſulſhip. Sanadon 
differs a little from this computation ; he 


December 689 of the city, and that Lelhus 
and Lefidus entered upon the conſulſhip 


* 733. 


The KEx. 


ther is introduced, making ſeveral very grave remonſtrances, if poſ- 


D 


ble, to deter him by a view of the danger he will be expoſed to; 
but finding all his endeavours ineffectual, gives him ſome inſtructions, 


and then ſets him free. 


The character which the poet gives of him- 
(elf, towards the end of this Epiſtle, is natural and open. 


We meet 


with nothing of diſguiſe in it, either from vanity or modeſty, As 
he does not diſſembfe his birth, ſo he does not affect to conceal his 
merit, or the degree of credit it had raiſed him to with all the great 


characters of the age. 


THE 


tells us that Horace was born on the $th of 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF 


L123 LE 


E PIS T LER I. 
To AvcvusrTvus. 


He praiſes Auguſtus ; inveighs againſt the fooliſh admirz. 
tion of the ancients; and urges Cæſar to encourage 
poetry and poets. | 


W HIL E you, Cæſar, ſuſtain alone the weight of ſo many 
and important cares, defend the. empire by your arms, re- 
form it by your laws, and adorn it by an innocency of 'manners'; 
it were defrauding the public weal to intrude upon moments { 
Yrecious by a long difcourſe®. | | 
5 Romulus, Bacchus, Caſtor and Pollux ?, who by their great and 
_ uſeful exploits merited to be received among the Gods; yet while 
they were employed upon earth, in terminating bloody wars, 
founding cities, or eſtabliſhing colonies , found with grief that 
they were far from meeting with the acknowledgment due to their 
10 merit, Even the hero. who cruſhed the dreadful hydra, and by 


fo many monſters, found that envy was only extinguiſhed in 
death 5, For whoever remarkably excels others, raiſes a jealouſy 
by. this ſuperiority ©: yet no ſooner is he removed from us, than 
AE 5 bis 
ANNOTATIONS. 


a labor impoſed on him by fate ſurmounted the oppoſition of 


1 Reform it by your laws, and adorn it Ly 
an innccency of manners. Auguſius, by his 
exar ple, and good laws, reformed the li- 
centious diſorders that ſo much infeſted 
Rome. This Herece elſewhere ſays, in the 
sth Oce of his 4th Bœok: 

Mos & lex maculeſum edomuit ne fas. 
© Law and example have aboliſhed vice and 
c ;jmpurity.*”* Hhencz the Romans intruſted 
him with the perpetual government of their 
laws and manners» Suetoni:'s : Recepic & 
merum legumque regimen ©que per{etums The 
poet heie ſays no more than what all the 
hiſtorians of that age confirm; a thing that 
ſeldom happers in the praiſes given to 
princes, 

2 Log &:ſce:rje. And yet this is one of 
Herace s iongeſt works, if we except the 3d 


Satire of the 2d Book, and the Art of Poe. 
try. The poet ſpeaks thus, perhaps, not ta. 
diſguſt Auguſtus at the very entrance; or it 
may be to intimate to him, that his pleaſure 
in writing was ſo great, as to have incline 
him to ſend a much longer. Epiſtle. 

3 Romulis, Bacchus, Caſtor and Pollux. 
The Romans had placed the ſtatues uf 4- 
guſtus, even in his own life-time, with thoſe 
of Bacchus, Caſtor, Hercules, and Rumwus, 
This is plain from what Horace fays, in the 
zd Ode of Book III. 

Qusos inter Auguſtus recumb ens 


Purpures bibit ere nectar. 
Horace was not inſenſible of the pleaſure 
which it gaye Augi us to ſee himſeli com. 
pared to thoſe heroes, whom the Greels and 


Roman h:d choſen for their tutelar Deities 
'K | 5 


EPISTOLARUM 


LIBER SECUNDUS. 


SETAE 
Ad AvuGUuSTUM. 


Ceſarem laudat ; ftultam pottarum veterum admirationem in- 
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a I. 
ſeftatur ; poſtremd benevolentiam Auguſti in poetas ſtimulat. '\ 

| o RDO. Fl 
(CUM tot ſuſtineas & tanta negotia ſolus, De 25 1, 
Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, canta ele, eie 16 
Legibus emendes; in publica commoda peccem, | a 


res Italas armis, ornes 


F g moribus, emendes legi- 
di longo . ge e tua 2 8 1 1 
Romulus, & Liber pater, & cum ore Pollux, ¶ canmda, f morer d 
Poſt ingentia facta * Deorum in templa recepti, tempora bigs fermone. 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera bella Rom: 2 
; b C cum 
Componunt, agros aſſignant, oppida condunt; Caftore, recepti ff. 
Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem | ata ingentia in tem- 
Speratum meritis. Diram qui contudit hydram, 10 Deorum, diam co. 
; . | N lunt terras genuſque 

Notaque fatali portenta labor E ſubegit, hominum, componunt 
Comperit invidiam ſupremo fine domari. ajpera. bella, een 
Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui prægravat artes agras, condunt oppida z, 
ft loravere faworem ſpe- 

ratum non reſpondere ſuis meritis. 


Hercules, gui contudit diram bydram, ſubegitque nota 
jertenta fatal: labore, comperit invidiam tantum damari ſugremo fine. Ille enim, qui pragravar 
artes peſitas infra ſe, urit ſuo fulgore :. | : 

; fata, Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


It is for this reaſon that he ſo often men- Actium, after the defeat of Antony. He alſo, 
tions thoſe great names, to give a higher built ſeyeral cities in Spain, and reftored, 
idea of the glory of Auguſtus. Above all, | others that were fallen to decay. 
te is careful not t) forget Romulus; for $5 That envy, was only extinguiſhed in 
me time before Aguſlas had been very |death. Clan, in the Sth Book of Curtius, 
lefirous to aſſume tnat name, and war ſays, Nec Herculem quidem & patrem Lite- 
withheld only by the fear of raiting a ſuſpi- um pris dicatos Deos, quam wiciſſent ſecum 
tion that he aimed at the royalty. viventium invidiam. „. That reither Her- 
Founding cities, or eftabliſhing colonies. | *© cules nor Bacchus were ranked with th: 
Iti> known EE = andBacchus, (** Gods, till they had ſurmounted the envy 
tuilt cities, and ſettled colonies in thoſe|** of their cotemporaries.”* Cleen avoids 
places whence they had driven the firſt in- ſaying expreſsly, that it was only by death 
dabitants, A. guſtur did the ſame :. Iialſam men could cor.quer envy 3 but Calliſtbenes 
cudetriginta coloniarum numera. dedictlarum ab; anſwers : Homi ven: carſepuitur aliquando, nun- 
K requentayit, © He peopled Tah with uam cam'tatur d. vinitas. Hence Horace calis 
- eight and twenty colonies which he 
* brought thither,“ ſays Suetonius, In lite 
Farmer be built the cty of Nicopolis, rear 


it, laurum morte venal2m. 
© Raiſcs a jealculy by this ſuferiorit;. 
Nui pregrenut artis infra fe paas; that 


180 


* 


316 


pear, your equal. 


But this your people *, knowing and juſt in one inſtance, when 
they rank you above all the great commanders, either of Greece 
or Rome, are yet far from deciding with the fame equi 

20 caſes; for there is a general hatred and contempt of whatever 
has not abandoned earth, and run out the period aligned by 
fate. So great is the prepoſſeſſion in favor of antiquity, that 
they regard the laws of the twelve tables enacted by the de. 
cemvirs, the treaties entered into by our kings with the Gabi 

25 and Sabines“, the books of the:pontiffs **, and the ancient vo- 
lumes of our firſt poets *?, as ſo many oracles pronounced by the 
Muſes themſelves upon mount Alba **. If, becauſe among the 
writings of the Greeks, the moſt ancient are the beſt, we pretend 
to weigh alſo thoſe of the Romans with the ſame balance *5; it is 

30 in vain to ſay any thing farther: one may advance any abſurdity, 
that black is white, and white black . 


ANNOTATIONS. 


is, Qui artifices ipſo infericres meritis ſuis 
premit. A ſhining merit always excites jea- 
louſy, becauſe it alarms the vanity of thoſe 
who are eclipſed by it. Nothing is more 
unjuſt, or below real generoſity, than this 
behaviour; yet it is an evil that ſeems to 
have taken deep root in the heart of man. 
How many would have fewer enemies, had 
they leſs merit? 

7 Never yet hath appeared, &c. He ſays 
here in a fingle verſe, what takes up four 
in the 24 Ode of Book IV. . 

Quo nibil majus meliuſue terris 
Fata donavere, bonigue Divi 
Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
Tempora priſcum. 
One may obſerve here the great difference 


between the ſimple ſtyle of an epiſtle or But the ancients, whoſe works remain, do 


ſ:tire, and the majeſty and magnificence of 
the ode. 

8 But this your people. Horace, by praiſ- 
ing in one inſtance the juſtice of the Ro- 
mans, and blaming their partiality in an- 
other, raiſes our idea of the merit and gran- 
de ur of Augrſtus. What can more flatter tha 
vanity of a prince, than to deſcribe a people 
fond only of antiquity, yet all agreeing to 
preter him before whatever paſt ages have 

roduced, that is great and illuſtrious? Au- 
guſtus had beſides this advantage, that he 
was perhaps the only inſtance of a hero di- 


HORACE's ErISsTIES. 


his memory begets a veneration. You, great prince, 
15 in your own life-time the reward of divine honors due tg 
your worth; we raiſe altars to you, and ſwear by your name; 
acknowledging that never yet hath appeared“, nor will ever ap- 


| 


Book Il, 


even 


7 in other 


We have attained the 2 
utmoſt act. 


8 in this manner during his own 
ife. 

9 So great is the prepaſſiſſon in fader if 
antiquity, The poet enters naturally into 
his ſubject, and the manner of paſſing from 


the elogium of the prince, to the matter of the 
the Epiſtle, is managed with great addreſs, had 
There happened in the diſpute between the fed 
partizans of the ancients and modernz, mal 
what almoſt always happens in all debates, Sl 
Each had carried their admiration and cen- De, 
ſure too far. The queſtion was reducible to mo 
two points; the one of right, the other of wit 
fact. Can years add any real merit to 4 lay 
work ? This is a queſtion of right. Let 10 
both ſides pronounce without prejudice, and up 
it will be found they muſt neceſſarily agree. we 
they come nearer to our ide of perfection 

in writing, than the authors of latter ages? tre 
This is a queſtion of fact, where prejudice, th 
conceit, intereſt, ignorance, &c. often ſway 0. 
our judgments, and make us pronounce dif- 

ferently. Horace explains himſelf fully on \ 
both theſe heads, and in a manner that my e: 
ſerve as a rule to aſcertain our judgment- 

He cppoſes the partizans of antiquity, wh? pl 
imagine that age gives value to a work. P 
As to the point of fact, without entering it 
into a minute detail, he contents himlelt p 


with ſaying that there are many things bad 
25 


rr. I. QUINTI HORATII FLACCI. 


Infra ſe poſitas : extinctus amabitur idem. 
præſenti tibi maturos largimur honores ; 
jurandaſque tuum per nomen“ ponimus aras 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 

Sed tuus hic + populus, ſapiens & Juſtus in uno, 
Te noſtris ducibus, te Gratis anteferendo, 
Cætera nequaquam ſimili ratione modoque 20 bie tut fegulu, ſa- 
Eſtimat; &, niſi que terris ſemota, ſuiſque 
Temporibus defuncta videt, faſtidit & odit. 

die fautor veterum, ut tabulas peccare vetantes, 
Quas bis quinque viri ſanxerunt, fœdera regum 


idem extinctus amabi- 

1 tur. Nos largimur 
5 matures honores tibi 
Prajenti; 3 
aras Juravaas fer taum 
nomen; fatentes nil 
tale adhuc ortum, nil 
oriturum alias, Sed 


fiens & juſtus in unc, 
iCilicet anteferendo te 
noſlris ducibus, te 
Cas, mnequaquam 
eſt.mat cetera ſimili 
ratiove modogue 3( & 


Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis æquata Sabinis, 251|faſftidit & dt, ni 


Pontificum libros, annoſa volumina vatum, 
Dictitet Albano Muſas in monte locutas. 

Si, quia Grzcorum þ ſunt antiquiſſima quæque 
Scripta, vel optima, Romani penſantur eadem 29 
Scriptores trutina ; non eſt quod multa loquamur : 
Nil intra eſt oleam ||, nil extra eſt in nuce duri. 


que vide: ſemota ter- 
ris, d. funciaque ſuis 
lemporibus. Sic fautor 
veterum, ut dictitet 
Miſas locutas fuille 
in Albano monte, ta- 
bulas wvetantes peccare, 
ua bis quingue viri 


ſanxerunt, feedera re- 


gum æguata vel cum Gabiis vel cum rigidis Sabin's, libros pontificum, & volumina annoſa va- 
tum, Si, quia quæ que ſcritta Gracorum antiquiſſma, vel ſunt optima, Remani ſcriptores gen- 
ſantur eadem trutind; non eft qudd loguamur multa : nil duri eſt intra cleam, nil extra eſt in nuce. 


* Numen, Bentl, f hoc, 1d, 


t Graiorum, 1d. || olea, Id. 
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2s well as good in the ancients, and that in 
general they fall below the moderns. 

10 The laws of the twelve tables. In 
the year of the city 300, the Romans, who 
had hitherto been governed by very imper- 
fe& laws, ſent three deputies into Greece, to 
make an exact collection of the laws of 
S:len, Upon the return of the deputies, the 
Decemviri were created; that is, ten of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed citizens were appointed 
with ſovereign authority, to diſpoſe theſe 
laws under proper heads, and propoſe them 
to the people. They were at firſt ſummed 
vp in ten tables, but the year following, two 
more were added. Hence they were called 
the laws of the twelve tables. 

I Cabii and Sabines. He means the 
treaties of peace which Romulus made with 
2 and Targuin the Proud with the 

a. 

12 Pontiffs. They had been inſtituted by 
Numa, Their books regulated whatever 
tncerned religion. 

n Ancient volumes of our firſt poets. The 
prophetic books of the Sibylt, and other 
Poets and piophets of that time; for in- 
ance, of the poet Marcius. 

14 Mount Alba. There is ſomething very 
Uverting in this reflection of the poet, as it 


the Ronan were of opinion, that the Muſes! 


had quitted Helicon and Parnaſſus, to come 
upon mcunt Alba, and that they had there 
dictated the treaties and prophecies ; be- 
cauſe Numa retired thither to hold his pre- 
tended conferences with the nymph Zperia, 
one of the Muſes, to whom he conſecrated 
this place, and built her a temple. There 
is nothing ſo ridiculous, that the mere vul- 
gar of mankind will not ſome time or other 
ſwallow as an undoubted truth. 

is With the ſame balance, The ancienteſt 
writings among the Greeks were accounted 
the beſt, and were really ſo. But if that 
happened not to be the caſe with the Ro- 
mans, why were they to be judged by a falſe 
rule? The works of antiquity are not 
efteemed becauſe ancient, but becauſe they 
are good. 'The ignorant can hardly be per- 
ſuaded of this, becauſe all they know of a 
work is, that it is ancient; they have no 
notion of its real beauties. 

16 Black is wwhite, and white black. Ni 
intra eſt oleam, nil extra eſt in nuce duri. A 
proverbial way of ſpeaking, which, as it is 
not in uſe with us, obliged me in the verſion 
to take what ſeemed equivalent to it in our 
language. It ſignifies as much as denying 


what the hand touches, and eye fees; or 
maintaining a direct abſurdity: for every 
one 
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3 fO RACER Evrsries Box 
utmoſt height of fortune in painting, muſic “, and the 6: 15 
erciſes of the palæſtra; we ſurpaſs the Greeks themſelves, If i 7 
is with poetry as with wine wh. which age ripens and brings to 3 * 

35 maturity; I deſire to know, what preciſe number of years is te. dart 
N to give value to a work, A writer, who lived a hun: = 

red years ago, is he to be ranked with the ancients and eſteem. $ | 

ed perfect, or is he no more than a modern and a dunce? [Ly v k 

us baniſh all diſpute by eſtabliſhing ſome fixed period. 1.0 
Rom. The writer , who dies ; 


a hundred years ago, is un. 
ubtedly ancient and good. PTY 


: 5 | | ; a : ( 

40 Hok. But he who wants perhaps only a month or a year t * 1 

complete his term; what rank ought he to hold? are we t (Qui 
eſteem him a ſound ancient, or is he to be numbered with thoſ:; | 

OG er. bee e hes” 1 

whom this and the following age will reject with contempt ? bad 

Rom. He, who wants only a month or year of the ſum may Nas 

be honeſtly ranked with the ancients. Qui 

45 Hor: I receive your conceſſion, and, like him who bared th: 

ND 5 a8 Mir 

horſe's tail *? pulling out hair by hair, I take away one year, Far 

then another; until, over-reached by the inſenſibly ſinking heap®, Ut. 

nothing remains to you who conſult only the calendar, and Qu 

eſtimate merit by years, accounting that only valuable; which N. 

has been conſecrated by the Goddeſs Liibitina **. Ennius, who 

50 boaſted ** that he was wiſe, valiant, and a ſecond Homer, if we 4 

will believe the critics, has done but little to ſupport that cha- Wil ;;.. 

racterꝭ or give weight to the dreams of Pythagoras. Nzvius Wi « 

is how *5 no longer in any body's hands. Ss ho 

1 Io Rom. 

EE DT EIA. 10 
one knows by his feeling, that the very re-| 20 Bared the borſe's tail. The poet hal þ is 
verſe of what the proverb aſſerts, is true, | here in view a celebrated ſtory of Sertorivi, fron 
17 In painting, muſic, &. Horace in-| who, to revive the courage of his army after bir 
ſtances in three arts which the Greeks had| a defeat, and convince the ſoldiers, that by i; 6 
carried to the higheſt perfection, painting, | degrees they might be able to compaſs, what bot 
muſic, and the palæſtra. The Romans, even | it was impoſſible to effect at once, orderel mY 
at their beſt, were but faint copiers of the two Horſes to be brought before him, the t 
Greeks in theſe., Horace ſpeaks of it here as one old and weak, and the other young and 6 6 
a thing generally owned ; that it would be ſtrong: then dommànded the weaker horſe 4 
the greateſt abſurdity on earth to maintain] to be given to a man in the bloom of youth * 
that the Roman: had the ſuperiority in them; and vigor, and the ſtronger to one old and {op 

18 With poetry as with wine. It is a piece infirm 3 and deſired of each that he would * 
of mirth iu the poet, the better to ſhew the endeavour to bring away the tail. The i 
ridicule of the contrary opinion. Accord-| young man tugged hard wich both his hands, in 
irg to your way of talking, ſays he, poetry but in vain. Ihe old man in pulling aw?) | 
is like wine, both ripen wich age. Ye: it Hair by hair, ſoon brotight away the tail of * 
is reaionable to l now the preciſe time, When his young horſe. | 3 v2 
a werk attai's perfection. This perfeRtly| 21 Inſenſibly ſinking beap. This way bf th 
expoſes the abſurd prejudices in favar of an-| reaſoning iꝭ the moſt dangerous of any, al 
tiquity, and. introduces naturally the rea- | that againſt which an adverſary fnds ir the ſj 
ſonigg that follows. 1 5 bardeſt matter in the world to defend him- by 
19 The wvriter, &&. This is the anſwer| ſelf, Hence Perffss, towards the end of biy . 
to Hornce's .queſtion, and begins a dialogue | ſixth Satire; to fignify ah impoſſibility, ſays} E. 
full of pleaſantry and mirth. The adverſary], Inventus, eee tui finitor acer vi. 1 7 
is infentiblyled to ſex his error, and ſtumbles] “ The Way has Been found, c { 
upon an abſerdity; before he is aware: | . 1 


tr. QUINTI HORATII FLACCI. 31) 
Venimus ad ſummum fortune; pingimus, atque 7 enimus ad ſummit 
Palkmus, & luctamur Achivis doctiùs unctis. — oe W 
di meliora dies, ut vina, poëmata reddit; Akan doftits un 
deite velim, chartis pretium quotus arroget annus. . Si dies red- 
dctiptor, abhinc annos centum qui decidit, inter 36 ales ts Neves 
Perfetos vetereſque referri debet, an inter 


9 Tutu annus arroget 
Ves atque novos ? Excludat jurgia finis. Tretium chartis, Serip- 


. 7 tor, qui decidit cent 
. Eſt vetus atque probus, centum qui perficit annos. |), debe ve. 
H. Quid ? qui deperiit minor uno menſe vel anno; ferri inter perfeftos 
Inter quos referendus erit? vetereſne pottas, 41 hte, 'an inter 


An on & præſens & poſtera reſpuet ztas ? viles atque noves ? Fi. 
RI 


, TS 0 1 nis excludat Jargia. 
equidem veteres inter ponetur honeſte, Rom. Scriptor, qui 
Qi yel menſe brevi vel toto eſt Junior anno. perficit centum annos, 


f. Utor permiſlo, caudæque pilos ut equinæ, 45 Hon. Oct . 
Paulatim vello, & demo unum, demo etiam“ unum; 


6 | periit minor uno menſe 
Dum cadat eluſus ratione ruentis acerviz * 11 or 

+ 8 - | Mo os | 7 7 erit referendus b inter- 
Qui T edit ad T faſtos, & virtutem æſtimat ans ne veteres foetds, an 
Miraturque nihil, niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. inter eos, gu & 


Fanius & ſapiens, & fortis, & alter Homerus, 50 |prefers & fate a æ- 


1 = . tas reſtuet? Rom. 
Ut eritici dicun leviter curare videtur, Ihe — randy hr ye 
ud promiſſa cadant & ſomnia Pythagoræa. netur inter weteres 


R Nevins in manibus non eſt, & mentibus kæret |pottas, gui ef junior 
vel brevi menſe vel 
:t0 am. Hom, Utor ermiſſo, wellogue paulatim, ut pilos caudæ equine, & demo unum, 
demo etiam unum; dum ille eluſus ratione ruentis acervi cadat, qui reait ad faſtor, & ęſtimat 
virtutem ann, miraturgue nibil, niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. Ennius & ſapiens, & fant &, 
ut critici dicunt, alter Homerus, an widetur leviter curare, gud promiſſa ſomnia ytbagorœ a 
radant # Næ vius non eft in manibum Rom. Et baret pen recens nentibus : 
Et idem, Hentl. + in, 1d. 
* anſwer your ſyllogiſm of the heap.” F or] Horace there fore ſays, that Ennius, fall of the | 
| is impoſſible for one to diſengage himſelf]notion of tranſmigraticn taught by Pytha- 
from it, When he is once fairly entangled. I gerd, boaſted of being a wiſe man, or Py- 
Cicero, in his Academic Queſtions, ſays, it areas, a brave man, or Eufherbus, &c. 
i becauſe nature gives ho knowledge of the | The criticiſm of Feinſius, there fore, can have 
doands of things; Rerum natura nullam nobis no juſt foundatian. Let us open the deſign 
wpnitionem dedlit f rium, ut nulla in re ſtatuere and intent of the poet. Horace, after having 
nm quatenus. I ſhall not here go about |diverted himſelf a little at the expence of his 
lo explain Cice7ꝰs reaſon, which I take to be adveiſary, proceeds to prove, by more ſolid 
a very frivolous one. It is enough to ob- reaſons, that the ancient Latin puets fell 
ſerve, that the argument i:ſ-If is a mere] ſhort of that merit commonly aſcribed to 
{phiſth; but that Horace has found the ſe- them. For inftance, Exnius, 6ne of the 
cet to give it weight, by applying it ſo] firſt in reputation, and who boaſted that he 
@htly againſt the igjudicious admiration of | had been Pythagoras and Homer, 13 far from 
intiqaity, ſo prevalent at that time. ſupporting what he ſays of himſelf. The 
* By the Goddeſs Libitina. That is, Fe critics reproach him, that his verſes diſcc2- 
ralue only rhe I of the dead. See what|dit his doctiine of the metemp{ych:/is, and 
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f v2 have aid of Lilitina, in our notes upon |that we meet with nothing in his works re 
} the ith Satire of Book II. 7 ſembling this prince of the Greet poets. 
2 23 Ennius, aꝛobo Bo *4, VC. Enrius & 


© » 


24 Dreams of Pythageras. Wd promiſa T: 
japiens, . Fortis, & alter Homerus. Heinſtus radant & ſomnia Pythagorea. Promiſſa, his | | #1 
gives us a very di Herent reading of this verſe, | boaſts, that the ſoul and genius of Homer 11 
vhith,” as he thinks, ovght to run thus: had paſſed into him. Somnia Pythagorea ; the 1 
Erne, & Japiens Eu borl us, & alter Flomerus. doctrine of the metem; ſycheſis, of which that 

The epithet ſapfent no way belongs to Eu- | Philoſopher was the inventor or reftorer, 
{d#b1t; but agrees very well to Pythagoras. | 25 N vius is now, & M. Nevins in tas 
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Rom. Yet almoſt all the world has him by heart, as if pub. 
liſhed but yeſterday: fo true is it, that every ancient poem i; 
55 ſacred and venerable. When a diſpute ariſes, whether Accius 6 
Pacuvius ** was the beſt poet; the laſt carries away the repu- 
tation of learning, the other of the ſublime. It is agreed that 
Afranius “ comes very near up to Menander ; that Plautus co. 
pies cloſely ** Epicharmus the Sicilian in hurrying on his plot; 
that Ceecilius ſucceeds beſt in moving the paſſions, Terence 2 
in painting life and manners. "Theſe are the poets that Rome 
learns by heart, and runs in crouds to behold in their too confined 
theatres ; theſe only are they whom they own for poets from the 
age of Livius Andronicus ** to the preſent time. | 
Hor. The people ſometimes judge well; at other times they 
are as much deceived. If they ſo admire and extol the ancient 
poets, as to fancy that nothing exceeds or equals them ; they are 
groſsly miſtaken. But if they own that in ſome places they affect 
too great an air of antiquity, that their expreſſion is for the 
molt part harſh and uncorrect, often low and vulgar ; this ſhews 
that they have taſte, they join with me, and judge fairly **, Net 


420 


70 that I would abſolutely condemn or extirpate the poems of Li- 


ANNOTATIONS. 


nibus non eſt. Horace's deſign is to correct 
the too high opinion which the Romans had 
of their ancient poets, and ſet bounds to 
their admiration. It is for this reaſon, that 
after obſerving how far Ernius falls ſhort of 
his pretenſions, he proceeds to ſpeak of Næ- 
wius. Nævius, ſays he, in manibus non eſt. 
To which the Roman replies, 
| Et mentibus hæret, &C. | 

Nobody now reads Nævius. True; but every 
body has got him by heart, &c. The exact 
agreement, which this manner of connect- 
ing the words has with the ſentiments of 
the perſon here introduced as a partizan of 
the ancients, ſtrongly confirms the preſent 
explication - In any other” way, the diffi- 
culties are ſtil] greater. 

26 Accius or Pacuvius. Aufert Pacuvius 
docti famam ſenis, Accius alti. Not to men- 
tion the ſeveral ridiculous interpretations of 
this verſe, I ſhall be ſatisfied with obſerving 
that our poet's adverſary means ſimply, that 
according to the judgment of the critics, 
Pacuvius was learned, Accius ſublime : and 
this is agreeable to what Quintilian ſays in 
the firſt Chapter of his 10th Book. Trage- 
diee ſcriptores Accius atque Pacuvius clariſtm : 
gravitate ſent ntiarum, werborum pondere, & 
au&oritate ferſorarum : caterim nitor, & ſum- 
ma in excolendis oferibus manus, magis videri 
Poteſt temporibus quam ipfis defuiſſe. FVirium 
autem Accio plus tribuitur; Patuvium wideri 


vius, 


doc iorem, qui efſe dotri rn, wount, 
© Among our writers of tragedy Aus 
% and Pacuvius have been eſteemed the 
c beſt, whether we confider the gravity and 
«© importance of the ſentences, the weight 
© of the expreflions, or the dignity of the 
© characters: the want of policeneſs, and 
6 a finiſhing hand, was more the fault of 
ce the times than of the men. It is thought, 
c however, that there was more of ſtrength 
© and fire in the compoſitions of Aczs; 
© and thoſe that affect to paſs for learn- 
* ed, find more of learning in Pacuvius.” 
What probably gained Pacuwirs this repu- 
putation for learning, was his mixing with 
his works ſeveral ſtrokes of natural phi- 
loſophy. 

27 It is agreed that Afraniuss Dicitur 
Afrani toga conveniſſe Merandro, A juſt and 
happy expreſſion, to ſignify the near equa- 
lity between theſe two famous poets. Tegs 
here refers to the ſubjects of Afranius 
pieces, which were Roman. Hence theſ: 
comedies came to be called Togate, the 
toga being the proper habit of the Romans. 
We need not wonder at the praiſes here 
given to Afranius ; Cicero and Quintilian both 
Join in them. 

28 Plautus copies cloſely, & c. Plautis ad 
exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi. Such as 
put theſe verſes, &c. into Horace"s mouth, 


| be taken 
have yy well ſeen that they mu ironically- 


p 3 
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penè recens : adeò ſanctum eſt vetus omne poëma. |aded ſanctum — 
— 2 2 — P Veruws poema. uotic 
Ambigitur quoties, uter utro {it prior; aufert 55 os: ary pre 
Pacuvius docti famam ſenis, Accius alti. „ 
Dicitur Afrani toga conveniſſe Menandro; ox agg ſenis _—_ 
wo: go : . * ces alti. 07a 
Plautus ad exem plar Siculi P COperare E P icharmi 7 Afranii dicitur conve- 
Vincere Cæcilius gravitate, 'Terentius arte. mſſeMenandro; Plau- 
Hos ediſcit, & hos arcto ſtipata theatro 60 ” WO 1 * 
õpectat Roma potens; habet hos numeratque poëtas e Heal, Cee 
Ad noſtrum tempus Livi {cr 1ptoris ab evo. [Fr Vincer? gravitatey 
H. Interdum vulgus rectum videt; eſt ubi peccat. 1 * 
di veteres ita miratur laudatque poetas, per oy 75 2 
Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet; errat: (ſpe&at hes; habet nu- 
Si quædam nimis antique, ſi pleraque dure ee Dor ene 
: dit* . \ Ag”. . &vo ſcriptoris Livii 
Dicere credit“ eos, 1gnave multa fatetur; Andronici ad trmpes 
Et ſapit, & mecum facit, & Jove judicat æquo. 
Non equidem inſector, delendaque carmina Livi + 22 
"3" 1 tum; eft ubi peccat. Si 
Eſſe reor, memini quæ plagoſum mihi parvo 70,775 5 rey * 
veteres poctas, ut anteferat nibil, comfaret nibil illis 5 errat, Si credit ess dicere quæ dam nimis 
antique, fi pleraque dure, fi fatetur eos dicere multa ignavez & ſapit, & facit mecum, & 
judicat Jouve aqus. Non equidem inſector, reorque carmina Livii, que memini jlagoſum Orbi- 


* 


65 


naſtrum. Hor. Vi- 
gus interdum widet rec- 
lum diclare mibi parwo, eſſe delenda ; 
® Cedit, Bentl. 


: ironically. Hence they tell us, that he ac- 
, cuſes Plautus of jumbling and precipitating 
his fable. But this is far from being his 

real character: the way in which 1 have 
rendered it ſeems natural and juſt. It is noc 
f Horace, but his adverſary that ſpeaks here, 


who, inſtead of blaming, gives him great 
praiſe, viz. that he never loſes fight of his 
ſubje&, but, without ſuffering the ſpecta- 
tor to weary, marches with bold ſteps to 
the unravelling. For that is the proper 
meaning of properare; a word that admirably 
expreſſes the particular genius of Plautus, 
whoſe pieces are full of action. Horace, 
lpeaking of Homer, ſays, Semper ad eventum 


2 ww — ww 


— = 


tings, It 4 with the ſame reaſon, be 
ſaid, that he there cenſures Homer, as that 
here he cenſures Plautus, in ſaying properat, 
for it is juſt the ſame. 
Sily, and a diſciple of Pythagoras 3 he 
lived about the time of Xerxes, and Serwius 
Tallivs, He wrote a great number of co- 
medies, and ſeveral treatiſes of phyſics in 
verſe, We may judge of his merit by the 
eſteem Plato expreſſed for him, who ſtudied 
is works with great care. He was baniſh- 


ed for ſpeaking diſreſpeQfully of the wife 


of Hiero. 


Y Cæcilius, Terence. Vincere Cæcilius gra- 


ale, Terentius arte. One cannot enough 
Vor, II. 


}-Rinat : He haſtens always to the event of 


Epicharmus was of 


+ Livi, Ii. 


ANNOTATION Ss. 


wonder how ſome commentators come to 
fancy, that this is ſpoken in a way of irony 
of Terence and Cæcilius, when the judg- 
ment paſſed upon them is every way ſo 
juſt. Cæcilius excelled other poets, by the 
diſpoſition of his ſubjects, his gravity, the 
weight of his ſentiments, and the turn of 
his expreſſions, which were pathetic, and 
full of fire. Terence excelled by art, that 
is, in painting life and manners. Varro had 
probably this criticiſm in view, when he 
ſays, In argumentis Cæcilius palmam poſcit 3 in 
etheſin Terentius. In the diſpoſition of the 
“ fable Cæcilius merits the prize; Terence 
c in what regards manners.” And in an- 
other place; Ethos nulli alii ſervare converit 

uam Titinio & Terentio : pathe werd trabeà 
s Alttilius & Cæcilius facile muverunt. 
«© The juſtneſs of characters has been beſt 
c preſerved by Titinius and Terence: but to 
% move the paſſions was remarkably the 
ce talent of Attilius and Cæcilius. 

30 Livius Andronicus. The firſt among 
the Romans, who was dignificd with the 
name of poet. His firſt piece was brought 
upon the ſtage in the firſt year of the hun- 
dred and thirty- fifth Olympiad, one year af- 
ter the firſt Punic war, and in the yeur of 
the City 514. 

31 Judge fairly. Et Powe judicat ægue. 
A kind of proverb founded upon the — 
| X - poſition, 
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vius, which were fo rudely dictated to me in my youth by Orbi. 
lius *; what I wonder at is, that they ſhould be eſteemed cor. 
rect, beautiful, and little removed from perfection: whereas, i 
here and there you peradventure meet with an apt and well-choſen 
75 word, or a few tolerable lines; you are injudiciouſſy led to Pur. 
chaſe and admire the whole poem. It raifes my indignation to 
fee a work undervalued, not becauſe groſs and ungentecl, but he. 
cauſe of modern date; and that we demand for the ancients ng 
barely indulgence, but honors and rewards. 
he If T feem to queſtion, whether the plays of Atta? do hone; 
80 to the ſaffron- waters and flowers that are ſtrewed upon the 
theatre; the whole tribe of ſenators almoſt would exclain 
that I was loſt to all fenſe of ſhame, in daring to cenfure piece, 
dignified by the juſt action of grave /Efopus, and learned Rof. 
cius : either becaufe they hold nothing good, that has not 
before had the fortune to pleaſe them; or becauſe they think it 
ſhameful to fubmit to the judgment of thoſe who are younger 
chan themſelves, and to own that they ſhould forget, in their old 
85 age, what they had Jearnt in their infancy with ſo much care. 
As for him who praifes the poem of the Sahi 35, and by that 
would have it believed that he only underſtands perfectly, what 
he is equally ignorant of with me“; we are not on that ac- 
count to fancy him a favorer and admirer of ancient geniuſes, 
but an enemy to the moderns; air evier and detraCter from 
them and their merit. 


Had novelty been equally odious to the Greeks as to us; what 


could 
ANNOTATFONS. 


poſi tion, that men derive all their know- 17 is as if he had faid, FI ſeem to queſtim 
ledge from God: in conſequence whereof, | wwherher lame Quinctius walks ſecure upon tht 
when they judge well, we may ſay that | tage ſprinkled with ſaffron-4water, and 
God is favorable, and the contrary, when | conſequence very ſlippery, & c. Scaliger is the 
they judge ill. firſt who takes notice of the fineneſs of 
32 Orbilivs. Horace had been ſome time | this paſſage. 
at the fchoot of Orbilius Pupillus, a native 34 Ae waters and flowers, &c. The 
of Bene ventum, who, in the goth year of |ancients covered their theatres with all 
his age, the ſame wherein Cicero was con- | ſorts of flowers; and in the middle of the 
ful, came to teach at Rome. He is here | arena was # concealed pipe, which threw 
called plageſus, becauſe he was remarkably | ſaffron-water in ſo great abundance, that it 
harth, and whip: his ſcholars with great | run through all parts of the theatre. 
ſeverity - | 35 74 action of grave Aſopus, and 
33 The plays of Atta. Titus Quintias learned oſcius. The ſenators are here treat- 
Ata was, like Af-anius, togatarum pcetay a ed in a very fatirical way, as if they thought 
pet that wrote Nantin plays, and died about a play good becauſe acted by an able 
ten or twelve years before the birth of Vi- | comedian. Raſcius and A ſapus were the 
g'/. He was called Atta, becauſe of a lame- | two beſt actors that had ever appeared in 
nefs in his feet: for ſo Fetus; Attæ aptel- Rome; the one for tragedy, the other for 
lantur, qui prapter witium crurum aut pedum | comedy. Horace calls LEſopus, grave, be⸗ 
plantis inſiſtua:, & attingunt magls terrum, cauſe he ſucceeded admirably in raifing the 
quam ambulant. Quad cognomen Quinctio paſſions; as he had before given the ſame 
peere adbefits Horace here alludes to this] character of Cæcilius, Cæcilius poorer 
defect of the poet, and by that means pre- Perhaps he ſpoke his part with gravity a 
fents his reader with an agrecable ridicule. | ſoulemaity, a grave pronunciation 1 
. 2 


— 
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Orbilium dictare; ſed emendata videri, 
pulchraque, & exactis minimim diſtantia, miror: 
Inter = verbum emicuit ſi forte decorum, & * 
${ verſus paulo concinnior unus & alter; 

Injuſtè totum ducit venditque poëma. 

Indignor 1 reprehendi, non quia craſsè 
Compoſitum illepideve putetur, ſed quia nuper; 
Nec veniam antiquis, ſed honorem & præmia poſci. 
Ree necne crocum floreſque perambulet Attæ 
Fabula, ſi dubitem; clament periiſſe pudorem 80 
Cuncti penè patres, ea cùm reprehendere coner, 
Quæ gravis Æſopus, quæ doctus Roſcius egit: 

vel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt; 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, &, quæ 
Imberbes + didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 8 
Jam Saliare Numæ carmen qui laudat, & illud, 
Quod mecum ignorat, ſolus vult ſcire videri; 
Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque ſepultis, 

Noſtra ſed impugnat; nos noſtraque lividus odit. 
Quod fi tam Græcis || novitas inviſa fuiſſet, 


15 


GO 


ſcripta. Quid ſi novitas fuiſſet tam inviſa Grecas, 
* & omitt. Bertl. f venitque, Id. Þ Imberbi, Id. 
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fed miror ea videri 
emendata, pulchraque, 


E minimum diſtantia 


exactis ; inter guæ fi 


forte verbum decorum, 
i verſus ums & 
alter fauld concinnior 
emicuit; ducit vendit- 
que injuſtè totum poema. 
Indigner quidguam re- 
frebendi, non quia pu- 
tetur craſse deu 
compoſitum, ſed quia 
nuper; nec veniam {0- 
ſci artiquis, ſed bono 
rem & framia. Si 
dubitem, an ; 
Attæ perambulet reciò 


crocum floreſgue necne 3 


5 pen? cunct patres cla- 


ment pudorem periiſſe, 
cam coner reprehendere 
ea, que gravis jo- 
pus, qua doftus Roſcius 
egit: vel quia ducunt 
nil rectum, nifi quod 


Placuit febi; wel quia 


putant turpe parere minoribus, & ſenes fateri ea perdenda eſſe, que didicere imberbes. Qui 
jam laudat carmen Saliare Numæ, & wult ſolus videri ſcire illud, quod ignorat æquè mecum ; 
ille non favet flauditque ingeniis ſepudtis, ſed impug nat neſtra ingenia; lividus odit nos naſtrag ue 


|| Graiis, Id. 


bet with tragedy. Quint il an leads the way © probity, as of all others he ought to be 


to this ecplication, when, in the 3d Chapter 
of his Xith Book, he ſays, Plàs autem af- 
fetis habent lenticra 3 ideogue Roſcius cita- 
tiory, Eſcpus gravior fuit; gud itle come - 
ias, bic traggedias egi. We are moſt 

affected with what is pronounced ſlowly: 
« Hence it was that the pronunciation of 
« Roſcivs was quick, that of Aſopus grave; 
for the firſt ated in comedy, the other 
ia tragedy.” Roſcius on the other hand 
is called learned, becauſe he had a perfect 
knowledge of whatever could pleaſe, and 
gave a marvellous grace to all his geſtures 
and motions. He alſo wrote a book tall of 
erudition upon the eloquence of the theatre. 
But nothing gives us a higher opinion of the 
merit of Reſcius than his probity. Cicero, 
in bis Oration for Qgintius, gives him the 
neſt character in a few words: 15 anti- 
frx quſmed: fit, ut ſolus dignus «ideatur «fe 
gui in ſcenã ſpectetur; tum wir ejuſmogi et, 
1 ſolus dignus videatur qui cd nen accedat, 
He has that ſkill in action, as to ſeem 
7 alone worthy to appear upon the ſtage 3 
ud at the ſame time a man of that 


. 


« fartheſt removed from that profeſſion. 
Nay he goes farther, he ſays his ſkill was 
ſuch as ought to have exempted him from 
the law impoſed upon all mankind, thar 
of death. Propter exc:l/entem artem ac 
wenuſtatem videbatur omnino mori zn de- 
buifſe. It was with him that Cicero often 
made trial, which was Capable to expreſs 
the ſame ſentiment in the greateſt variety 
of ways; the orator by diverſiftying his 
expreſſion, or the comedian by varying his 
ackion. | | 

36 Poem of the Salii. Numa inſtituted to 
the honor of Mars twelve prieſts, whom 
he called Sali, and compoſed a torm of 
prayer for them, to be ſung in their ſolemn . 
proceilions. This is what Horace calls here 
carmen Satiare. 

37 What be is equaily ignorant of with 
me. Cicero owns, that in ſeveral places ue 
could not underſtand the poem of the S; 
and Varro, before him, writes, that Alas 
Stilo, one of the moſt knowing men of his 
time, who had writ a large commentary 
upon that poem, had leſt a great many 
| X 2 paſſages 
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could have been ancient at this day ? what works would there 
be, to engage the ſtudy and attention of the ſeveral members of 
the ſtate. | 
When Greece delivered from foreign and domeſtic wars he. 
gan to ſeek out amuſements for her days of tranquillity, and 
amidſt a run of good fortune ſink into vice; ſhe was ſome. 
95 times ſeized with an extravagant paſſion for wreſtlers, ſometimes 
for horſes; now fond of works in ivory, braſs, and marble; 
anon gave her whole attention and admiration to a fine picture; 
at one time fond of muſic, and again enchanted with theatrical 
ſhows ** ; like an infant ſporting in its nurſe's lap, in a moment 
loc diſguſted with what very lately charmed it beyond meaſure, 
What is it, that men can love or hate unchangeably? All this 
was the effect of peace, and a long run of proſperity. 

At Rome it was long a pleaſure and ſettled practice, to open 
the door by day-break to clients, to explain to them the dif- 
ficult points in law, to inquire out the beſt, ſecurities for their 

105 money, to hear with reſpect the counſels of the old men, 
and inſtruct the youth how to better their fortunes, and avoid 
painful avarice. The giddy croud has changed its mind, and its 
whole paſſion is now for poetry : young and old, not excepting 
the moſt rigid ſenators, fit at table, their heads being crowned 

I 10 with garlands, and dictate verſes. Even I, who have often given 
out that I would write no more, am found more deceitful than the 
cunning Parthians “; for, every morning awake before ſun-riſe, 

I demand my pen, paper, and ſtandiſh. A man quite a ſtranger 

to ſea-affairs will never undertake to conduct a ſhip: no man 
dares to prefcribe medicines **, that has not made that art his 
115 particular ſtudy: phylicians promiſe what comes within their 
ſkill; and artificers mind only their own craft: but as for us 
learned and unlearned, we all buſy ourſelves in writing of poems. 
Yet this irregularity, and whimſical kind of madneſs, how many 
virtues is it attended with? Seldom or never will you find a poet 
covetous ; his head is full of nothing but verſes, he thinks of this 
1200nly; loſs of eſtate, flight of ſervants, his houſe on fire, no- 


| | thing 
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| paſſages obſcure and untouched, Hence 
Nuintilian ſays of it: Saliuria carmina viæ 
ſacerdotibus ＋ ſatis intelligenda. The 
«© verſes of the Salii ſcarcely underſtood 
66 by hs rieſts themſelves. | 

38 Mufic, theatrical ſhows. Nunc ti- 
bicinibus, nunc eſt gawija tragedis, This 
paſſage his been differently explained. Some 
think that Horace ſpeaks here of the earlieſt 
times of Greece, when as yet there was no 
difference ſettled between tragedy and 
comedy, and wherein all dramatic imita- 


tions went under the name of tragedy- 
According to this notion, tibicinibus and 
tragædis are taken as I have rendered them. 
Others again contended that tibicines, players 
on the flute, are here put for comediansy 
becauſe the flute was the muſic of c0- 
medy,as appears from the titles of Terence 's 
plays, which are all taken from the Geil. 

39 Toinquire out the beſt ſecurities for ther 
Meney, Cautos nominibus certts expenders 
mummos. Cautos nummoes 5 money well ſe- 


cure, and given out by the advice 4 ” 
2%, 
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Quim nobis; quid nunc eſſet vetus? aut quid haberet, 2 nbi; quid et 


Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus uſus ? 
Ut primam poſitis nugari Gracia bellis 
Cœpit, & in vitium fortuna labier zqua ; 


vctus nunc aut quid 
baberet publicus uſus, 
uod legeret tercretque 
viritim # Ut primim 


Nunc athletarum ſtudiis, nunc arſit equorumz 95 Gracia pojitis bellis 


Marmoris, aut eboris fabros, aut æris amavit; 
Suſpendit picta vultum mentemque tabella ; 
Nunc tibicinibus, nunc eſt gaviſa trageedis ; 
Sub nutrice puella velut ſi luderet infans, 


ca pit nugari, & labier 
&qua fortund in viti- 
um; arfit nunc fludiis 

athletarum, nun eguo- 
Im; amavit fabros 
| rarmoris, aut eboris, 


Quod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. I OO |: er:5; ſuſpenditvul- 


Quid placet, aut odio eſt, quod non mutabile credas ? 
Hoc paces habuere bonæ, ventique ſecundi. 
Romæ dulce diu fuit & ſolenne, reclusa 
Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura, 
Cautos * nominibus certis+ expendere nummos, 


Majores audire, minori dicere per quæ I0b rr. Quid 


Creſcere res poſſet, minui damnoſa libido. 
Mutavit mentem populus levis, & calet uno 
Scribendi ſtudio: pueri patreſque ſeveri 


tum mentemgue pitta 
tabellaz nunc gaviſa 
eft tibicinibus, nunc tra- 
gædis; velut ſi in fans 
puella luderet ſub nu- 
trice, quod fetiit cupi- 
de, plena religuit ma- 

1 aut 
et odio, guad credas 
non elle natabile? 
Paces bone, wentique 
ſecundi habuere hoc. 


Fronde comas vincti cœnant, & carmina dictant. 1 10 Diu dulce fuit & ſe- 


Ipſe ego, qui nullos me affirmo ſcribere verſus, 
Invemor Parthis mendacior ; & priùs orto 
Sole, vigil calamum, & chartas, &ſcrinia poſco. 


Navem agere ignarus navis timet: abrotonum ægro 


lenne Rome, vigilare 
mane domo reclusd, 
Promere jura clienti, 
cxpendere cautos num- 
mos nominibus certis, 
audire majores, dicere 


Non audet, niſi qui didicit, dare: quod medico-|minori ger gue res 
rum eſt, | 11 5 Palſſet creſcere, & li- 


Promittunt medici: tractant fabrilia fabri : 
Scribimus indoCti doctique poëmata paſſim. 

Hic error tamen, & levis hæc inſania quantas 
Virtutes habeat, ſic collige: vatis avarus 


ide damnoſa minui. 
Populus levis mutavit 
mentem, & calet uno 
Audio ſcribendi : pueri 
patreſyue ſeveri cœ- 
nant, vincti quod ad 


Non temerè eſt animus; verſus amat, hoc ſtudet |comas fronde, & dic- 
; * > 


ſeribere nullos verſus, invenior mendacior Parthis ; & wigil prits orto ole, poſco calamum, & 
chartas, & ſcrinia. Tgnarus navis timet agere navem : nemo, niſi qui didicit, audet dare abro- 
tum ægro: medici promittunt, quod medicorum eft : fabri tract ant fabrilia : ſed docti indatti- 
que ſcribimus poemata paſſim. Hic tamen error, & bac levis inſania, fic collige, quantas habeat 
Urtutes : animus watis non oft temere avarus z amat werſus, ſtudet boc unum 3 


* Scriptos, Bentl. + rectis, Id. 1 puerique, Id. 


ANNOTATION S. 
ableft lawyers, Certis nominibus; good [ny leaſt apprehended it, turned ſuddenly 


debtors, whoſe payment is ſure, Cicero 


upon them. This fully clears up Fzrace's 


calls them dona nomina. meaning, when he ſays, that he was found 
40 More deceitful than the cunning Par- more deceitful than the Parthians. For al- 


thians, The Romans had learned, to their | though the manner 


coſt, not to truſt the Parthians, whoſe | real ſtratagem of war, yet migii ic very 


of the Partbians was à 


flight was often more dangerous than a | properly be called a deceit. We overlook 
pitehed battle; becauſe, under this diſguiſe, in a poet, what would be unpardonable 1n 


ney often impoſed upon the enemy, made | an hiſtorian, _ 
chem break their ranks, and then, when | 4 To preſcribe 
| | 


medicires. | Morotonum, 
the 


—— 


ipſe, gui affirmo me 
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thing of this kind affects him; he neither meditates to deceive 
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his friend, or defraud the pupil intruſted to his care; he lives 


upon brown bread, and hufks 


of peaſe *; and although averſe 


and unfit for war, yet uſeful to the commonwealth . If you 


125will allow, that ſmall things 


may be ſornetimes ſerviceable to 


reat: the poet faſhions the yet imperfect accents # of children; 
c raiſes in them an averſion to ſordid filthy diſcourſe ; by and 
by he forms their tender minds to virtue by his friendly pre. 


cepts, and baniſhes from their 
130 he celebrates brave and noble 


breaſts rudeneſs, envy, and anger: 
actions; inſtructs ages to come by 


the moſt illuſtrious examples ; and ſooths the cares of the pour 
and diſtreſſed. Where would our young virgins and boys be 
furniſhed with ſacred hymns, if the Muſes had not provided a 

| t? The chorus implores the aſſiſtance of heaven, and the 
135 Gods favorably hear; it begs in tender accents for rain“; 
averts diſeaſes, and threatening dangers ; and bleſſes us with 
ace and plenty“. In a word, it is by poetry that both the 


eavenly and infernal Gods“ 


are ſooneſt appeaſed. 


Our ancient peaſants “, men of a robuſt habit, and happy 

140 with a little, after the ingathering of their harveſt, ſpent that 
time of feſtivity in refre{hing both body and mind, that cannot 
ſupport fatigue but in the hopes of ſeeing it at an end; aſſembled 
with their family and friends, that had met together to aſſiſt 
them in their labors, they offered a ſow to the Earth, and adored 
Silvanus with libations of milk“; they preſented flowers and 
wine to the Genius, who reminds us“ always of the ſhortnets 


ISNNUOITISTIONS. 


of life. 


the word in the original, hgnifics properly | 


ſouthernwvood, a plant with a yellow flower, 
ſtrong ſmell, and bitter to the taſte, It 
was ot great uſe in medicine. 

43 Brown bread, and buſts of peaſe. 
Pivit fliguis, & pane ſecundo. Siliqua, ac- 
cording to Pliny, is a Kind of fruit like a 
cheſnut, but with this difference, it was 
eaten always with the rind. But fi/iqua 
Ggnifies alſo the huſks of pulſe, and often 
puiſe themſelves. It is in this ſenſe we 
are to take it here as in Perſias, when 
ſpeaking ot a youth ſpent in ſtudy and 
frugality, he ſays, - Silquis & grandi 
pafta polentd. Panis ſecundus, was the fame 
among the Romans, as brown bread with us, 

42 Ujeful to the commonwealth. Poetry 
is an art invented for the inſtruction of 
men, and conſequently uſeful in ſociety. 
Horace, elſzwhere, ſpeaking of the prince 
of poets, ſays, 

Qui, guid fit pulchrum, quid tur pe, quid 


utile, guid non, 


From 


4+ The yet imperfect accent. Horace enu- 
merates here the advantages that flow from 
poetry, It faſhions che imperfect accents 
of the child; for children are firſt taught 
to read the works of the poets, they get 
their ſentences by heart, and thereby learn 
to pronounce with exactneis and propriety. 
Torgquet ab obſcœnis; he preſents him only 
with pure ideas, and creates a diſlike of 
the contrary, and ſo of the reſt. 

45 It begins in tender accents for rain. In 
times of great drought, to avert the wrath 
of heaven, and obtain rain, ſolemn ſacti— 
fices were offered, called Azuilicia? the 
people were obliged to join in a proceſſion 
barefooted ; the chorus of boys and girls 
ſung hymns, and to render the Gods more 
propitious, they rolled through the ſtreets 
and public ways a fatal ſtone, which da; 
near the temple of Mars without the Porta 
! Capena, and called Lapis manalis from its 
virtue of drawing down rain. So Jie 
Manaiis lapis appeilatur in pont:fi -al:bus lac 


Plenitts ac meiias Chryſipra & Crantore gui tune movetur, cam fpluvie exoprants”. 
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Detrimenta, fugas ſervorum, incendia ridet; 

Non fraudem ſocio, puerove incogitat ullam 
Pupillo; vivit ſiliquis, & pane ſecundo; | 
Militiæ quanquam piger & malus, utilis urbi. 

Si das hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna juvari: 425 
Os tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat ; 
Torquet ab obſcœnis jam nunc ſermonibus aurem z 
Mox etiam pectus præceptis format amicis, 
Aſperitatis, & invidize corrector, & ire: 

Rectè facta refert; orientia tempora notis 130 
Inſtruit exemplis; inopem ſolatur & ægrum. 
Caſtis cum pueris ignara puella mariti 

Diſceret unde preces, vatem ni Muſa dediſſet ? 
Poſcit opem chorus, & preſentia numina ſentit ; 
Caleſtes implorat aquas docta prece blandus; 135 
Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit; 

Impetrat & pacem, & locupletem frugibus annum. 
Carmine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine Manes. 
Agricolæ priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, | 
Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 140 
Corpus, & ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum ſociis operum, & pueris, & conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus & vino Genium, memorem brevis evi. 


ridet detrimenta, fugas 


non incegitat ullam 
fraudem jacio, purrove 
Pufillo; wivit, fliguit, 
S ſecundo ; ghe; quan- 
guam piger & malus 
militie, utilis tamen 
urbi. Si das buc, 
magra gupgue juvart 
poiſe rebus parvis 2 
Pocta urat 09 tene - 
rum bultumpue pueri; 
Jam nunc torquet au- 
rem ab obſœnis ſer- 
manibus; Mar etiam 
format fetus pr ecepe 
tis amicis, correfor 
aſperitatis, & invidie, 
& ire : refert facta 
vette ; inſtruit tempora 
orientia ex:nplis not is; 
ſelatur inopem & @- 
grum. Unde fella 
ignara mariti cum 
ceftis pueris diſceret 
preces, ni Muſa de- 
dit watem # Chorus 
p:ſcit opem, & ſ-ntit 
numinda frajentia ; 
blandus doctà prece im- 
' plorat aquas cœloſles; 


jervorumy, incendia; 


avertit morbos, pellit metuenda pericula; impetrat & pacem, & annum locupleiem frugibus. Di 
ſuperi placantur carmine, Manes placantur carmine. Priſci agricalæ, fortcs, beatigue parwoy 
levantes corpus, & animum ipſum frerentem dura ſpe firis, tempore feſto poſt frumenta congira, cum 
ſeciis operum, & pueris, & fda conjuge, piabart Tellurem porco, Silvanum laFe, Cenium, meric- 
rem brevis &wvi, floribus & vino. a | 


ANNOTATION S, 


46 Plenty. Locupletem frugibus annum. 
For in times of famine ard want, prayers 
were put up to obtain the favor of heaven. 
Plenty was alſo a part of the petition in the 
pecular Poem :; 

Fertilis frugum pecoriſque tellus 

Spiced donct Cererem corona: 

Nutriant fœtus & aqua ſalubres, 
Et Jovis aure. | 

& Heavenly and infernal Gods, &c. Car- 
mine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine Manes, 
Manes here are oppoſed to Di ſuperi. Mancs 
were properly the ſpirits of men, or the 
fouls of the wicked. Hence Pluto is ſore - | 
times called rex Manium, i. e. king of the 
dead. Horace ſays, that poetry was of uſe 
in appealing the Munes, becauſe ſacrifices 
vere offered, aud hymns ſung in their ho- | 
nor; for they were accounted Gods, and 
believed to be capable of doing miſchief, if 
20 worſhip was paid them. 

# Our ancient peaſants. Herace hete goes 
on to prove that poctry 15 the dawghter of 


i 


religion, and ſprung from thoſe aſſemblies, 
which the firſt men, being all ſhepherds and 
laborers, after the ingathering ot the fruits 
of the earth, made in honor of the Gods, 
to thank them for their bounty, and maze 
them an offer of the firſt-fruits. It is re- 


markable too, that as nature is almoſt ever 


where the ſame, poetry had the fame oxi- 
ginal in Greece as afterwards in Italy. 

49 Adored Silvanus with libations «of 
milk. The God Situancs occurs more than 
once in Horace. The offerings made to him 
were according to the ſcaſon, and according 
to the need they ſtood in of his aſſiſtance. 
When they prayed for a blefling upon their 

rain, they made him an offering of cars of 
corn; if uyan their vintage, of grapes; 
if upon their flocks, of milk. | 
59 Genius: auh reminds us, It was wn 
agreeable and happy notion of theſe firſt 
men, to make a God of their own proper 
genius, whom they were bound to honor 


and appeaſe with fealils 3nd facrifices, 
| X 4 Thele 
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145 From theſe country-ſports « dow firſt the licentious Feſcennine 
rhimes 5", in which theſe ruſtics Jaſned one another with great 
keenneſs : this liberty, which was always renewed with the re. 
turning year, for ſome time diverted them agreeably ; until at 
length theſe bitter jeſts, degenerating into open abuſe, attacked 
with impunity the worthieſt families. They who felt the bloody 

I50bite complained loudly ; and even thoſe who eſcaped could not 
avoid ſome concern for the common cauſe : in fine, laws were 
enacted and penalties decreed againſt ſuch, as wounded the repu- 


tation of another by defamatory verſes. 
made them 2 their tone 


e and inſtruct 53, 


155 poſitions to plea 


Fear of puniſhment 
2 


Greece, ſubdued by the valor of the Romans, triumphed over 
the ſtern conqueror, and introduced a taſte of the politer arts 
among the ruſtic Latins: thus the harſh numbers 5+ of the 
Saturnian verſes were ſoon baniſhed, and chaſtity and correct- 

_ neſs drove away the deadly venom : yet the change was not ſo 
entire, but that the marks of this ruſticity 55 remained for a long 
160 time after, and may ſtill in ſome meaſure be obſerved even at 


th is day. 


For it was not till late that the Romans applied to 


ſtudy the writings of the Greeks; and, enjoying a little calm 


after the firſt Punic war, were curious to ſee, what profit might 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Theſe ſacrifices were not loſt, they enjoyed| 
the recompence at the very time of offering 
them. They were commonly of flowers, 
cakes, and wine: no blood was ſhed, be- 
cauſe it appeared unnatural to ſacrifice 
beaſts to a God who preſides over life, and 
was worſhippedas the grand enemy of death. 
Memorem brevis avis may be here added as 
a reaſon for this worſhip. He knew that 
life was ſhort, and of conſequence, a ſeaſon 
ſo precious ought not to be loſt, The 
thought of death gave theſe men no diſ- 
turbance, they could view him in the midſt 
of their pleaſures, and make uſe of him 
as an incitement to joy. 

51 Feſcennine rhimes. Feſcennium was a 
city of Tuſcany. Servius places it in Cam- 
fania, but by a miſtake. The inhabitants 


accompanied their feaſts aud public diver- 


 fions with rude and buffooning poems. 
They allowed themſelves in great liberties 
of expreſſion, even beyond what was decent. 
This is what the poet calls here Feſcennina 
licentia, Commentators have raiſed great 
diſputes here, as imagining the accounts 
given by Horace, Livy, and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, contradictory . It would 
be tedious to tranſcribe what has been ſaid 
by the different ſticklers for one or other, 


be 


referring the reader to Dac'er and Sanadis, 
where they will find this point fully handled. 
52 Fear of puniſhment made them change 
their tone. This change produced ſatire, 
a more finiſhed and correct kind of poetry, 
full of pleaſant raillery, but free of every 
thing that defamed or wounded deeply. It 
is remarkable, that as poetry had the ſame 
beginnings at Athens as afterwards at Rome, 
ſo the very ſame accidents happened with 
reſpe& to its growth and improvement in 
both places: for the oid comedy was forbid 
at Athens, as he tells us afterwards himſelf 
in the Art of Poetry: | 
——.— Sad in vitium libertas cæcidit, & 
vim 
Dignam lege regi : lex eſt accepta, chiry- 
ue 
Nen e obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 
« But this liberty, by degrees, degenerated 
« into an unbridled licentiouſneſs, that 
“% demanded the reſtraint of the laws: 
ce penalties therefore were fixed, and the 
chorus ſhamefully ceaſed, when deprived 
e of the liberty to hurt with impunity.” 
$3 To pleaſe and inſtruct. Ad benedicet- 
dum deleftandumque redacti. Some think 
that benedicere is oppoſed here to malcdicers; 
and that, inſtead of in vectives and raillery, 


and therefore I ſhall content myſelf with 


"+4 V3 ; 


as in former times, the pocts were oblige 
1 6 


„and they aimed in their com- 


J a. 4... a at - a as 
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Feſcennina per hunc inventa® licentia morem, 145 Licentia Feſcchnina, 


Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit ; 
Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos 
Luſit amabiliter : donec jam ſævus apertam 
[n rabiem verti ccepit + jocus, & per honeſtas 
Doluere cruento 
Dente laceſſiti; fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione ſuper communi : quin etiam lex 
pœnaque lata, malo quæ nollet carmine quemquam p. 
Vertere modum, formidine fuſtis 
Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. 
Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio: fic horridus ille 
Defluxit numerus Saturnius, & grave virus 
Munditiz pepulere ; fed in longum tamen ævum 


[re domos impunè minax. 


Deſcribi. 


in venta per hunc mo- 
rem, fudit opprobria 
ruſtica alternis verſi- 
bus; libertaſque ac- 
cepta per annos recur - 
rentes lufit amabiliter : 

150 donet jocus jam ſævus 
cœpt verti in aper tam 

| abiem, & ire minax 

per * domos im- 
aceſſit! cruento 

dente doluere ; fuit 
155 uo ue intatis cura 
ſuper communi condi- 

tione : quin etiam lex 
pœnaguelata eſt, que 
nollet quenguam de- 
ſcribi malo carmine. 
Vertère modum, re- 


Manſerunt, hodieque manent, veſtigia ruris. 160 da formidine fuſtis 
Serus enim Græcis admovit acumina chartis; | ad dicendum bene de- 


Et, poſt Punica bella quietus, quærere ccepit, 


leclandumque. Gracia 


72 ce pit ferum vic- 


rem, & intulit artes agreſti Latis: fic borridus ille numerus Saturnius defluxit, & munditiæ 
pepulere grave virus: Jed tamen weſtigia ruris manſerunt in longum æ um, manetque bedie, 
Romanus enim ſerus admovit acumina Grecis chartis ; C, quietus poſt bella Punica, cœfit 


quererey 
* Invecta, Benth, 


+ cepit verti, Id. 
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to fill their works with praiſes. But it 
would be a hard matter to make this appear 
with any degree of evidence; for it is cer- 
tain that ſatire, which ſucceeded to the Feſ- 
cennine rhimes, had nothing of flattery in it, 
which did not inſinuate itſelf till long after 
in the new comedy. Benedicere ſeems rather 
here to be a religious word, implying that 
the poets were now confined to return 
thauks to the Gods, or divert the people 
with innocent railleries; or we may ſuppoſe 
that benedicere is to be explained as if it 
were dicere bene, and regards the ſtyle and 
manner in handling theſe moral ſubjects. 
According to this ſuppoſition, Horace had in 
view the two principal ends of that kind of 
poetry, pleaſure and inſtruction; for theſe two 
are the ſole intention of dramatic poetry. 
34 The harſh numbers, &c. Sic horridus 
ule defluxit numerus Saturniut. Theſe Feſ- 
cennine verſes were called alſo Saturnian, 
referring to their antiquity, as if they had 
been firſt invented when Saturn reigned in 
Taly. | x 

55 Marks of this ruſticity. This, at firſt 
fight, preſents us with a ſimple and very 
obvious meaning that even among the poets 
of the Auguſtan age, their thoughts and 
expreſſions retained ſomething of the anci- 
eat ruſticity, But Dacier is far from being 


name of ſatire into that of Exodia, 


ſatisfied with this: he cannot imagine how 


Horace could ſay that this poiſon of ruſticity 
was not yet quite baniſhed, when there had 
already appeared a Terence, a Lucretius, a 
Virgil, an Ovid, a Catullus, Tibullus, and Va- 
rius. He thinks that this paſſage ſtands as 
much in need of being fully cleared as any 
in Horace, and endeavours it in the follow- 
ing manner. Satire, as has been before 
obſerved, ſucceeded to the groſſer Feſcennine 
rhimes ; yet it ſtil] retained a great deal of 
their raillery and pleaſantry, rejecting only 
what was ſcandlaous and indecent. About 
c hundred years after the riſe of this kind 
of ſatire, Livius Andronicus endeavoured to 
bring in regular comedies after the manner 
of the Greeks : and this new diverſion ap- 
pearing more noble and perfect, the whole 
city ran in crouds to it, and fatire came to 
be neglected. This contempt of ſatire 
continued, while the poets themſelves acted 
their pieces ; but when they came to give 
them to companies of comedians,the Roman 
youth, who loved works of humor, brought 
ſatires again upon the ſtage, which at firſt 
were played between the acts, but after- 
wards at the end of the repreſentation, in 
the manner of our pantomime-entertain- 
ments. After ſome time they changed the 
Thus 
much 
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be had from reading Sophocles, Theſpis, and AÆſchylus 55, They 
eſſayed moreover, to tranſlate ſome of their pieces with dignity; 
and had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the attempt: for the 
165 Romans are naturally of a lofty and daring genius : they breathe 
much the ſpirit of tragedy, and are often happy in their flights; 


but they think blots ſcandalous 


57, and are aſhamed to daſh out. 


Many are apt to think 5* that comedy, becauſe its characters 


are generally taken from low 


life, is a matter of but little la. 


bor; but it is a work of by ſo much the greater toil, as it has 


leſs reaſon to hope a pardon for its faults. 


Reflect only upon 


170 Plautus “, how ill he has ſucceeded in the characters of a paſ- 
ſionate lover, a covetous father, or a cunning pimp. How do 


we reproach Doſſennus ©, that his Pp 
but paraſites * What negligence 


ieces are filled with nothing 
appears in his fable and 


characters? For his chief deſign in writing was to repleniſh 
x75 his bags; which once attained, he minded little whether his plays 
were approved or rejected. The poet, whom glory has hurried 
upon the ſtage in her fluctuating chariot, is diſeouraged by an 
indolent ſpectator, but revives upon perceiving him attentive : ſo 
light and e a buſineſs is ſufficient to raiſe or pull down a 


189mind greedy o 


praiſe. Farewel for ever to plays, if applauſo, 


given or denied, be able to make me either fat or lean. An- 
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much we learn from the ſeventh Book of 
Livy. Poſtquam lege bac fabularum ab riſu ac 
feluto joco res avocabatur, & ludus paulatim in 
artem wertcrat, juventus, Hiſtrionibus fabella- 
rum au rclifto, ia inter ſe more antiq uo ridi- 
cila intexta verſibus jactitare cefit ; ques inde 
Exodia feftca ar ellata, conſertaque fabellis 
Fot iſinùm Atellanis ſunt. „ The too free 
aud licentious jokes of former times 
«© being baniſhed by the introduction of 
„ more regular pieces and art, by degrees, 
<< poliſhing theſe new entertajnments, the 
«© Reman youth left the acting of them to 
«© the profeſſed comedians, and reſumed 
«6 themfelves the old cuſtom of ſatires ; 
«6 which from this time were known by the 
«6 name of Exodia, Farces.”* Theſe exrdia 
were in uſe not only in our poet's davs, but 
long after. When Horace therefore ſays, 
that ſome marks of ruſticity remained even 
at that time; he means theſe exedia, or 
Farces, which f:1!! bore marks of the groſſ- 
neſs of their origin, and gives us to under- 
Rand that the cuſtom diſpleaied him. This 
remark is ſome what long; but, as it was of 
moment to clear vp a ſenſible difficulty, i: 
would have been an injury to the reader not 
to tranſcribe it at large. Ns 

$5 Sepbocles, Tb is, and Eſc hylus. Theſ- 


is Rouriſhed in the time of Sclon, fix 


aundred years before the birth of Chriſt.) 


other 


At his appearance, tragedy was only in 
Its infancy : he improved it con6detably, 
and made ſeveral uſeful alterations. #/chylz; 
came about fix and twenty years after The- 
ſpis 3 and Sophocles towards the latter part 
of the life of Aſcbylrs. Theſe two laſt 
carried tragedy to its higheit perfection. 

57 Think blots. ſcandalous. There is no- 
thing that Horace tecommends with greater 
e arneſtneſs, than a readineſs to deface ang 
daſh out. He ſpeaks of it expreſsly in the 
laſt Satire of his firſt Book, as a qualification 
abſolutely neceſſary to make a good writer. 
Quintilian is of the ſame opinion with our 
poet: he ſays, that correction is the moſt 
uſeful yart of ſtudy; and that we improve 
no lefs when we efface, than when we 
write: Emendatio pars ſtudiorum utiliſſina ; 
neque enim ſine cafe creditum eft, fiylum non 
minus agere cim delet. 

SS Many are apt to thick. Creditur, ex 
medio quia res arceſſit. After ſpeaking of 
tragedy, he enters upon eomedy. As the 
ſubjects are common, and taken from 
ordinary life, the generality are apt to think 
that it is eaſy to tycceed in it. Horace is of 
a different opinion, and thinks it by fo 
much the more difficult, as there is leſ 5 rea- 
ſon to hope for pardon in caſe of a failure. 
In tragedy, the grandeur of the ſubject nr 


oply 


FFF 
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Quid Sophocles, & Theſpis, & Aſchylus utile fer- q:id Sete, & 


rent. Theſpis, & A ſcbylus 
- 6 3 i get; errent utile. Tentavit 
Tentavit quoque, rem 11 digne vertere poſſet; quoque, fi pofſct ver tere 
Et placuit 1ibi, natura ſublimis & acer: 165 * 72 ; & ęlacuit 
Nam ſpirat tragicum fatis, & feliciter audet ; Lis lim & acer 


Sed turpem putat in ſcriptis * metuitque lituram. 
Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſſit, habere 
Sudoris minimum; ſed habet comœädia tanto 


naturds nam ſatis 
ſpirat tragicum, & 
audet feliciter; ſed pu- 
tat lturam turpem in 
ſeriptis, metuitgue. Co- 


Plus oneris, quanto veniæ minus. Aſpice, Plautus media, gala arceffi 


Quo pacto partes tutetur amantis ephebi, 

Ut patris attenti, lenonis ut inſidioſi: 
Quantus fit Doſſennus edacibus in paraſitis; 
Quam non aſtricto percurrat pulpita ſocco: nus venice. 


171 res ex medio, creditur 
; babere minimum ſudo- 
ris; ſed habet tanto 
plus oneris, quanto mi- 
— pice, 


Geſtit enim nummum in loculos demittere; poſt 2 Pe Plautus ta 


hes - 


Securus, cadat, an recto ſtet fabula talo. 
Quem tulit ad ſcenam ventoſo gloria curru, 


Exanimat lentus ſpectator, ſedulus 


tetur partes amanits 
175 ej bebi, ut partes ar- 
tenti patrit, ut inſidiaſ 
lenonis aſpice, quan- 
mus fit Deſſcennus in 


inflat: edacilus paraſitis ; 


Sic leve, fic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarum 2% per currat prl- 


Subruit aut reficit. Valeat res! 


Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 


udicra, i me 180% e nen aſtricto : 
: 5 it enim demittere 
| nummum in leoculos ;; 


ſecurus poſt boc, an fabula cadat, an ſtet recto talo. Lentus ſpeftator exanimat, ſedulus inflat 
illum, guem gloria tulit ventoſo curru ad ſcenam : fic eſt leve, fic parvum, quad jubruit aut re- 
ficit animum avatum laudis. Res ludicra <alcat, fi palma negata reducit me macrum, denata 


#Þimume 
7 ® jinſcitus, Bentl. 


+ ac, 1d. 
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only ſupports and elevates the poet, bur alſo 
attaches the ſpectator, and leaves him * 
time for malicious remarks. It is otherwiſe 
in comedy, which engages only by the juſt- 
neſs of ſentiments and characters. 

59 Reflect only uton Plautus. It is a diſ- 
om among commentators, whether Horace 

re praiſes or cenſures Plautusm. The beſt 
way is to examine the characters and plays 
of Plautus, and ſee which fide theſe incline 
us to. It is certain that Plautus, who ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in the intriguing part, and al- 
ways pleaſed and ſurpriſed by his vivacity, 


the merchant of the ſlaves, and put into the 
hands of his ſon the girl he is enamoured 
with. More examples of this kind might 
be given; look into his Rudens, and you will 
find the ſame remarks may be made. | 

60 Dofſennus. After Plautus he mentions 
Deſſennus, another celebrated comic poet, 
whoſe plays were ſo barren of characters, 
that he was obliged to fill them with para- 
fites 3 a character tne eaſieſt to the poet, 
and moſt to the taſte of the people. When 
we meet with a poet ſo remarkably attached 
to any particular character, it is a ſure ſigu 


was often unhappy in his characters. One 
or two inſtances will fer this matter in a 
juſt light. In the play called Pſeudolus, which 
Cats, in Cicero, mentions as a finiſhed picce, 
that perfectly pleaſed the author, we find 
the three characters which Horace names 
here, very ill maintained by the poet. Cal- 
liadorus is a young lover, but his character is 
ſo cold and lifeleſs, that it ſcarcely deſerves 
the name. His father Sims does as little to 
ſupport the character of patris attenti: for 

encourages his flave to deceive him, pro- 
miſes even a recompence, and engages to 
Pay him a round ſum, if he can over-reach 


| that he wants a genius to vary and diverſity 
them. It was for this re aſon that 8 
; phanes told the Athenians, ne did not ſceł 
to impoſe upon them by preſenting the ſame 
thing twice or thrice, only a little diſguiſed; 
on the contrary, he produced always new 
ſubjects, yea, even ſuch as had nut a re- 
ſemblance of each other, and yet were all 
equally beautiful : whereas other poets en- 
tertained them only with Hyperbolus and his 
mother. This reproach is the ſame with 
that of our poct to Doſſennus. 

Gr What negligence, c. Ruam non aſtricto 
| percurrat pulpita jocco. Av a man walks 
| with 
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other thing that alarms the moſt enterpriſing poets, and oblige 
them often to quit the ſtage, is, that the people, who make the 
more numerous part of the audience, but are inferior in virtue 
and honor, ignorant, brutal, and always ready to come to blows 
185 with the knights, if they oppoſe «the? 3 will ſometimes 
in the very middle of a play demand the fight of bear- baiting or 
wreſtling: for theſe are the favorite diverſions of the mob. 
Nay, even the knights themſelves have now given into the ſame 
taſte ; they have left the pleaſures of the ear for thoſe of the 
eye, being vain and unſettled. The curtain falls“, and the play 
ſtands {till for four hours together; mean time, we are entertained 
190 with a confuſed flight of horſe and foot: kings by a fatal re- 
verſe of fortune are led captive with their hands tied behind 
them: anon, chariots, chaiſes, carriages, ſhips, all in a hurry 
and confuſion : the proceſſion cloſes with a reprefentation of 
Corinth led captive in ivory. Were Democritus now alive, how 
195 would he laugh, to fee an animal partly a camel and partly a 
leopard, or a white elephant engage the whole attention of the 
populace ? He would be more Meere with the behaviour of the 
croud than the ſhows themſelves, as affording a ſpectacle every 
way more entertaining: and as for the poets, he would think them 
very indifferently employed in thus telling a ſtory to a deaf aſs. 
200 For what ſtrength of voice is able to ſurmount the tumult and 
noiſe of our theatres? You would think you heard the noiſe of 
the foreſts of Garganus, or the ſounding of the Tuſcan ſhore; 
ſo great is the clamor in beholding the public ſhows, the de- 
corations, and foreign riches that adorn our actors; who no 
ſooner appear upon the ſtage, than the people fall to clapping 
205 them in token of admiration. Has he faid any thing as yet! 
might a ſtranger aſk. Nothing at all. What is it then you admire 
ſo much? A purple robe of Tarentum not inferior to the brighteſt 
violets. But that you may not® think I praiſe with malicious 
reſerve a manner of writing, at which I never aimed, though 
others have acquitted themſelves therein with ſucceſs ; that poet 


appears 
ANNOTATIONS. 


with much more eaſe, when his ſhoes ſit takes here, it will be neceſſary to remark, 


neat and well upon his feet, than when they that the method followed on the Roman 


are looſe ; Horace, to mark Daſſennus's negli- 


_ gence in his compoſitions, tells us, that he 


run haſtily over the ſtage with his ſhoes 
untied. The ſeccus was peculiar to the 
actors of comedy, the cothurnus to the tra- 
gedians. Auſonius imitates this expreſſion, 
when he ſays of Terence, 
Et aftrieto percurrit pulpita ſeco. 

62 The curtain falls, &c. Iuatuor aut 
Flures aulæa. Aulza was the curtain that 
concealed the theatre from the ſpectators 


till the actors appeared. To prevent miſ- | 


ſages was the very reverſe of that in uſe 
with us. For, inſtead of drawing up the 
curtain to diſcover the ſtage and actors, ac- 
cording to the preſent practice, the Raman 
let it fall down up- ithe theatre; and when 
the play was ove' or between the aCts,they 
drew it up, whereas we let it fall. Thus 
premere aulæa was when they let fall the 
curtain to begin; and tollere aulæa to draw 
it up after all was over. Horace therefore 
means, that often in the mid of a comedy, 


the play itſelf was interrupted for four hour 
together, 
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Sepè etiam audacem fugat hoc terretque pottam, | Spe ber etiam fug at 

Quod numero plures, virtute & honore minores, tg . p. ge ul 

- A* . tam, qudd plures nume- 
Indocti, ſtolidique, & depugnare parati, : 


mm i oh ro, minores honore & 
Si diſcordet eques, media inter carmina poſcunt 185 [e, indefi, ftoli- 
Aut urſum aut pugiles : his nam plebecula gaudet. e de - 
Veru itis * quoque jam migravit ab aure vo- ed, fit 4 
erum equi quoque ] grav u ws wy Penn, aur 
uptas ur ſum aut pugiles inter 

Omnis ad incertos + oculos, & gaudia vana. 22 


x | plebecula gaudet bis. 
Quatuor aut plures aulæa premuntur in horas Verim omnis weluptas 


Dum fugiunt equitum turmæ, peditumque caterve : |equitis migrazit gs. 
Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis : 1917 /” ab aure ad 


: . - incertos oculos, & 
Eſſeda feſtinant, pilenta, petorrita, naves : r ara nuke. ang 


Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus. ' Premuntur in quatuor 
Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus ; ſeu out plures horas ; dum 
. | turmæ equitum, cater = 
Diverſum confuſa genus panthera camelo, 195] vague peditum fagi- 
Sive elephas albus vulgi converteret I ora: | unte: max fortuna 
1 populum ludis attentiùs ipſis, —_— Kae 
. a : a 
t ſibi præbentem mimo ſpectacula plura : pilenra, petorrita, na- 


dcriptores autem narrare putaret aſello wes feſtinant : capti- 
Fabellam ſurdo. Nam quæ pervincere voces 200%” ur, captive 


Corinthus portatur. Si 
Evaluere ſonum, referunt quem noſtra theatra? 8 foret Fa 


Garganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare Tuſcum z|erris, rideret ; ſez di- 
Tanto cum ſtrepitu ludi ſpectantur, & artes, o'r gy 
Divitizque peregrinz ; quibus oblitus actor 3 
Cum ſtetit in ſcena, concurrit dextera lævæ. 205 berer ora aui: ſpec- 


Dixit adhuc aliquid ? Nil ſane. Quid placet ergo ?'" populum attentiirs 


n . 3 ludis ipjts, ut præben- 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. tem 2 Shs Hes 

Ac ne forte putes me, quæ facere ipſe recuſem, | cula mimo : pritarer 
Cùm recte tractent alii, laudare malignes; 1 


f rare fabellam aſcila 
ſurds, Nam que voces evaluere pervincere fonum, quem neſtra theatra referun: ? Pates nemus 
Garganum, aut mare Tuſcum mugire; ludi, & artes, divitiaque peregrine ſpeRantur cum tanto 
Prepitu ; quibus divitiis cùm actor oblitus ſtetit in ſcent, dextera concurrit leves An adbuc dixir 
aliguid ? Sant nil. Ergo quid placet? Lana imitata wiolas Tarentino veneno. Ac ne forte pute, 
me laudarg maligne illa, quæ ego ipſe recuſem facere, cùm alii tractent rectè; 


* Equiti, Bentl. + ingratos, 1d, 3; converterit, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


together, and the ſcene opened to diſcover (that Horace meant to expreſs ſomething more: 
a triumph, or ſume pompous proceſſion, to la ſeemmg praiſe, which at the ſame time car - 
draw the eyes and attention of the audience. ria ſomething along vith it that tended 70 
The poet mentions this as an evidence of | depreciate and defame 5 what wwe proper 
the il] taſte complained of, wiz. that the mean by a malicious praiſe. For it is pre- 
Romans were more ſtruck with thow and ap- |ciſely thus that he praiſes thoſe who wrote 
pearance, than the real beauty of ſentiments for the ſtage, in telling us, that they 1uc - 
and characters. ceeded in ſublime and lofty ſ2gtiments; but 

63 But that you may not, & c. Horace adds dreaded blots, and were aſhamed to daſh cut: 
this, to hinder Auguſtus from entertaining when he expoſes ſome of their moſt con- 
any ſuſpigion that he was moved by envy | ſiderable defects, and preſents to the reader 


in what he ſaid. Laudare maligne, the ex- all the diſguſts and obſtacles they have to 


preflion, in the original, may ſignify to praiſe ſurmount, all the affronts they mult patients 
ſparingly, or with reſerve ; but it is probable ly bear in that low miſerable way or trade, 
h | ; + That 
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210appears to me a maſter in his way ©, and capable of every thing, 
who can fill my breaſt with a thoufand pains ; who, like a magi. 
cian, can enrage, compoſe; and alarm with falſe terrors ; place 
me at Thebes, Athens, or when and where he pleaſes. 
Yet not theſe alone, great prince, deſerve your favor; think 
215 too of the author“, who chooſes rather to rely on his reader's 
ſenſe, than expoſe himſelf to the contempt of an inſolent ſpectator: 
this is a neceſſary ſtep, if you mean to fill your library with books 
really valuable, and make up a collection worthy of Apollo to 
whom you have dedicated it; if you would raife an emulation 
among poets, or make them redouble their efforts to mount the 
ſummits of ever-flouriſhing Parnaſſus. | 
We poets, it is true (for why ſhould I not be equally ſevere 
220upon myſelf as others), often do ourſelves great hurt, in preſent. 
ing you with our works at a time when you are buſy, or fa 
tigued ; when we take offence, if a friend finds fault with ſo 
much as one line; when undeſired we are conſtantly repeatin 
ſome favorite paſſages; when we complain that our care and 
labor is not ſufficiently attended to, or that no praiſe is given 
225to the fineneſs and _—y of our compoſitions ; in fine, when 
we flatter ourſelves, that the moment you hear we have a talent 
for poetry, you will invite us to be near your perſon, ſecure us 
againſt poverty, and command us to write. | 
And yet it is highly proper that you know, what herald is 
230 worthy to record a virtue equally approved in peace or war, 
that it may not ſuffer by falling into the hands of a bad poet, 
Alexander the Great was extremely delighted with Chcrilus®, 
a mean verſifier, who for a few harſh ill-running lines received 
a conſiderable number of pieces, all royal coin. But as ink 
235 when ſpilt leaves a ſtain behind it; in like manner, a wretched 
poet disfigures the moſt ſhining actions by his paltry rhimes. 
And __u this ſame king, who paid fo dear for a ridiculous poem, 
prohibited, by an edict, any other perſon but Apelles to draw his 
picture, or any beſide Lyſippus to form in braſs features reſembling 
240thoſe of the brave Alexander. But this great prince, who had 
ſo fine and delicate a taſte for the politer arts“, when he __—_ 
WOT is 
ANNOTATIONS. 


64 That poct appears to me a maſter in his miration farther than became a prince, and 


way, Ille er extentum funem mibi poſſe vi-|even himſelf attempted ſomething this way, 
detur. Naturally, nothing appears more dif- but was ſo happy as not to ſucceed. Horace 
ficult than to walk upon a rope; yet Horace adviſes him here not to confine his favor 
thinks it more difficult to write a good play, entirely to dramatic writers, but to extend 
and with reaſon. We meet with a great it alſo to authors whoſe works were deſigned 
many who can perform the firſt with great |to entertain in the cloſet. He at the ſame 
dexterity 5 but a good tragic or comic poet | time infinuates, with great addreſs, that the 
ſcarce appears iu a ſuccefiion of ages. beſt dramatic poems, however they may 
95 Think too of the author. Auguſtus was | contribute to render the reign of a prince 

a great lover of comedy; he carried his ad- | illuſtrious, yet add nothing to his pre 
i Slo 


eat, I. QUINTI HORATII FLACCI. 


Iſle per extentum funem mihi poſſe videtur 
Ire poëta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus; & modò me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 
Veruͤm age, & his, qui ſe lectori credere malunt, 
Quam ſpectatoris faſtidia ferre ſuperbi, 215 
Curam redde * brevem; ſi munus Apolline dignum 

Vis complere libris, & vatibus addere calcar, 
Ut ſtudio majore petant Helicona virentem. 

Multa quidem nobis facimus mala ſæpè poet 
(Ut vineta egomet C dam mea), cùm tibi librum 220 
Solicito damus, aut feſſo; cum lædimur, unum 
di quis amicorum eſt auſus reprendere verfum ; 
Cam loca jam recitata revolvimus irrevocati; 
Cùm lamentamur non apparere labores 
Noſtros, & tenui deducta poëmata filo; 225 
Cùm ſperamus eò rem venturam, ut ſimul atque 
Carmina reſcieris nos fingere, commodus ultro 
Arceſſas, & egere vetes, & ſcribere cogas. 
ded tamen eſt operæ pretium cognoſcere, quales 
Xdituos habeat belli ſpectata domique 
Virtus, indigno non committenda poetz. 
Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fuit ille 
Chœrilus, incultis qui verſibus & male natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale numiſma, Philippos. 
ded veluti tractata notam labemque remittunt 
Atramenta; fere ſcriptores carmine fœdo 
Splendida facta linunt. Idem rex ille, poëma 
Qui tam ridiculum tam carè prodigus emit, 
Edicto vetuit, ne quis fe præter Apellem 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyſippo duceret + æra 
Fortis Alexandri vultum ſimulantia. Quod ft 
Judicium ſubtile videndis artibus illud 


210 


230 


235 


240 
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ille pocta wvidetur mibi 
ire per extentum 


untm, qui angit Meum 
pettus inaniter, irritat, 
mulcet ,implet falſis ter- 
rortbus, 5 —4 
mody fonit me Thebis, 
modd Athenis. Verim 
age, & fi vis complere 
munus dignum Apolline 
libris, & addere calcar 
vatibus, ut petant He- 
l:icona wirentem majore 
fludioz ages inquam, 
& redde brevem cu- 
ram his, qui malunt 
credere ſe lectori, quam 
ferre faſtidia ſpecta- 
toris ſuperbi. Nos gui- 
dem poctæ fete faci- 
mus multa mala nobis 
(ut egom:t cædam mea 
vineta ), cam damus 
librum tibi ſolicito, aut 


; cum * 
$ 


queis amicorum auſu 

eft reprebendere umm 
verſum ; cùm irrevo- 
cati rewvolyimus loca 
jam recitata ; cùm la- 
mentamur noſtros la- 
bores, & poemata de- 
dufa tenui filo non ap- 
parere; cam ſperamus 
rem & Henturam, ut 
ſimul atque reſcieris n. 
fingere carmina, cem- 
modus uitr> arceſſas, 
S wetes egere, & cogas 
ſcribere. Sed tamen eff 
opere pretium crgno- 
ſcere, quales æditaos 
virtus ſpect᷑ata Belli 
domiguc, non commit - 


tenda indigno poctæ, 


Fabeat, Ille Cheeritus, qui rettulit Philit pos acceptos, numiſma regale, werfibus incuitis & mals 


natis, fuit gratus Alexandrs Magno regi. 


Sed weluti atramenta traflara remittunt notam la- 


bempue ; ſic ſeriptor's fer? linunt ſplendida facta fœdo carmine. Ille idem rex, qui prodigus tam 
care emit tam ridiculum poema, wetuit edifts, ne quis alius prater Apeliem pingerer le, aut ali 


Lyſippo duceret &ra fimulantia vultum fortis Alexandri, 
videndis artibus 


* impende, Bentl. + cuderet, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Qu dd fi wocares illud judicium ſubtile 


klory; whereas the works of other poets the time of Alexander the Great. Ariſteil- 


might do both at the ſame time. 
66 Charilus. 


name ; the one a good, and the other a bad 


and Quintes Curtius agree to the judgment 
There were two of this here paſt upon him by the paet. 


67 So fine and delicate a taſte for th: toliter 


poet. Some ſpeak of no leſs than four. arts. There is ſomething very remarkable 
He, whom Herace ſpcaks of here, lived in in the judgment which Hera. e here paſſes 
RO } 


pon 


CO — 
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his thoughts to books, and theſe gifts of the Muſes ; you would 


have ſwore that he had breathed the thick and foggy air of 
Bcoeotia ©, * But you, my prince, will never have cauſe to bluſh 
245 at the choice you have made of Varius and Virgil, or of your 
bounty to them, and the eſteem wherewith you have honored 


them. Nor are the features 


of the face more diſtinctly ex- 


preſſed in ſtatues of braſs, than the lineaments and virtues of 

the mind in the works of a poet. Nor would I rather buſy my. 
250 ſelf in the love and 3 numbers of ſatire, than ſing of your 
exploits, and deſcribe the places and rivers made famous by your 
victories, the forts ©? which, though built on the higheſt moun- 
tains and ſeemingly impregnable, you have forced to yield, the 
many barbarous kingdoms you have ſubducd, the wars which 


by your auſpices have been 


terminated in all parts of the 


255 world, the gates that have been ſhut upon Janus? the guar- 


dian 


Deity of peace, and Rome, under your government, the 


terror of the Partnians 7*; were my genius and abilities equal 


to my inclination. 


But ordinary numbers are far beneath a 


majeſty and grandeur like yours, and my modeſty forbids me 


an attempt“ ſo much beyond my reach. 


260 ſpect often diſguſts the perſon 


endeavours to recommend itſel 


An officious re- 
we love; more eſpecially when it 
f in the way of poetry. For men 


learn ſooner, and retain better, what is empty and ridiculous, than 


what they eſteem and admire. 


I am not apt to be fond of a 


reſpect that rather hurts; I would by no means like to ſee my 
265 face dishgured in wax, nor myſelf commended in a paltry 
poem: I might ſoon have cauſe to bluſh at the ill-judged praiſe, 


and laid along in the fame box 


with my poet, be carried into that 
| quarter 


ANNOTATION S. 


upon Alexander the Great. That prince 
was a great admirer of Homer, AÆſchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and read them with 
taſte. But this eſteem and re!iſh flowed 
entirely from the uſeful inſtructions he 
"ſound in their works, and he might wichall 
be very ignorant of the real beauties of 
boetry. 

63 Thick and foggy air of Bœctiua. The 
genius depends much upon the climate 
where a man is born. The people of Bœctia 
were the moſt groſs and clownith of all 
Greece, becauſe the air there is thick and 
foggy. Cicero, in his Book, De Fate : a 49 
ris tenue cœlum, ex quo acutiores etiam f utan- 
tur Attici; craſſum Thebis, itaque pingues The- 
Zuni & walentes, ** The climate of Athens 
is pure and the air ſerene, whence the 
«© inhabitants have quicker parts and a more 


« tants dull and of Now capacities.” But 
experience ſhews that this remark does net 


hold good in all caſes, and that ſometimes 


the worſt climates produce the fineſt ge- 
niuſes : witneſs Pindar, who breathed the 
unpromi ſing air of Thebes, and yet roſe to 
be the prince of Lyric poets. 

69 The forts, &. This refers to the 
victories of Druſus, and the forts which he 
ſtormed upon the Alps. It may moreover be 
explained of the forts which he built along 
the banks of the Rhine, to keep the con- 
quered nations in awe. He, moreover, as We 
learn from Florus, planted garriſons upon 


the Macſe, the Elb, and the Weſer. Pra- 


ſidia ubique diſtenit per Maſam flumen, F. 
All im, fer Viſurgim, & per Rheni guidem Ni- 
fam, quinquuginta ampliùs caſtella direxil. 

79 Gates that have been ſbut upon Janis. 


« piercing apprehenſion than the reſt of 
« the Greeks ; the heaven, on the contrary, 
© at Thebes is thick and foggy, its inhabi- 


Cy 


Horace wrote this Epiſtle in the year of the 
city 743, at which time Auguſtus had twice 
ſtrut the temple of Janus: firſt in the 


yea! 


Eersr. I, QUINTI HORATII FLACCI. 


Ad libros, & ad hæc Muſarum dona vocares ; 
Bœotum in craſſo jurares are natum. x 
8 rares natum fuiſſe in 
At neque dedecorant tua de fe judicia, atque 245 aire Bavotum. 
Munera, quæ multa dantis cum laude tulerunt, . 
Dilecti tibi Virgilius Variuſque poëtæ. 2 2 = 
* . & ibly 
Nec magis expreſſi vultus per ahenea ſigna, | tua jadicia de ſe, at- 
Quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 8 
Clarorum apparent. Nec ſermones ego mallem 2500, «7 maid laude 
: dantis, Nec wultus 
Repentes per humum, quam res componere geſtas, 
Terrarumque ſitus, & flumina dicere, & arc 


ad libros, & ad hec 
dona Muſarum; Ju- 


magis expreſſi ſunt per 

abenea ſigna, quam 

a F . mores animiue claro- 
Montibus impoſitas, & barbara regna, tuiſque eee eee 
Auſpiciis totum confecta duella per orbem, per opus watis, Nec 
Clauſtraque cuſtodem pacis cohibentia Janum, 255% mallem componere 


Et formidatam Parthis, te principe, Romam ; ee 2 
di quantum cuperem, poſſem quoque. Sed neque ve, gas, firuſque tert 


parvum 
Carmen majeſtas recipit tua, nec meus audet 
Rem tentare pudor, quam vires ferre recuſent. 
dedulitas autem ſtultè, quem diligit, urget; 
Precipue cum ſe numeris commendat & arte. 
Diſcit enim citiùs, meminitque libentius illud, | 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat & veneratur. 
Nil meror officium quod me gravat; ac neque ficto 
In pejus vultu proponi cereus uſquam, 
Nec prave factis decorari verſibus opto : 
Ne rubeam pingui donatus munere, & una f 

f K 1 entare rem, guam 
Cum ſcriptore meo capsã porrectus aperta, wires recuſent ferre, 


Sedulitas autem ftult? urget quem diligit ; præcituè cim commendat ſe numeris & arte. Quiſque 
enim diſcit citiùs, meminitque libentiùs illud, quad deridet, quam quod probat & weneratur. Nil 


rarum, & flumina, & 
arces impoſizas monti- 
bus, & regna barba- 
ra, duellaque confecta 
260 Per totum or beni tuis 
' | auſpiciis, clauſtrague 
cobibentia Janum cuſ- 
todem pacis, & Romam 


em, quantum cuperem. 


265 Sed neque majeſtas tua 


nec meus pudor audet 


moror officium quod gravat me; ac neque opto uſquam proponi cereus wultu ficto in pejus, nec de- 
Grari verſibus prave facłis: ne rubeam donatus pingui munere, & porrectus und cum ſcriptore _ 


meo capia apertd, 
> ANNOTATIONS. 


year 724, after the defeat and death of Pannonia. 
Antony; and again in 728. But the diffi- tians, encouraged by this example, revolted, 
culty is to know whether this verſe refers| under pretence of ſome new. tribute, laid upon 


—_— 
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for midatam Parthis, te 


Principe; fi quogue poſ= 


recipit paruum carmen, 


At the ſame time, the Dalma- | 


to thoſe two times, or whether it does not 
point at ſomething of a later date. We 
meet with a paſſage in Dion, which alone 


is ſufficient to decide this, and at the ſame 
time aſcertain the true date of the Epiſtle. 
He tells us, towards the end of his 54th 
Book, that this very year 743, under the 
conſulſhip of Julius Antonius and Q. Fabius 
imus, it was decreed, That the temple of 
Janus, wwhich bad been opened on account of 
the preceding wars, ſhould be now ſhut, as all 
tbſe wars wwere terminated. But the execu- 
tun of this decree was prevented by the Daci, 
wbo, taking advantage of the bard winter, 
Which the Danube bad been frozen over, 


«ddenly paſſed that river , and fell to rawaging 
Ver, II. : 


them. Thus we ſee that wars. ceaſed, 
and a decree paſt to ſhut the temple of Ja- 
nus. There is nothing then unreaſonable 
in conjecturing, that Horace wrote this 
Epiſtle in the mean time, and while they 
were again preparing to ſhut the temple 


poet's expreſſions. Th 

71 The terror of the Parthians. The 
Parthians, fearing that Auguſtus had a deſign 
to attack them, ſent back the Roman en- 
ſigns which they had taken from Craſſus 
and Antony, together with all the priſoners, 
This happened in the year of the city 733, 
ten years before the writing of this Epiſtle. 


hens Aud my * forbids mis an attemft, 
&c, 


of Janus. This gives great light to our 
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quarter of the town, where they ſell incenſe, ſpice, perfumes, 


270and whatever elſe is commonly wrapt round with impertinent 
rhymes. DIR 


ANNOTATIONS. 


&c. Horace ſings the exploits of Auguſtus | poem, which indolence and love of eaſe 
in ſeveral of his Odes; but from the men- prevented him from undertaking, rather 
tion he makes of Yarius and Virgil, we may | than modeſty. 

underſtand that he ſpeaks here of an epic 


The K tv. 


HIS Epiſtle is deſervedly held as one of the beſt pieces that. 
eyer * wrote. Auguſtus not only granted him the liberty 

of addreſſing it to him, but, if we may believe antiquity, even entreat- 
ed it of him. For Suetonius tells us, that the emperor, having read 
ſome of our poet's Satires and Epiſtles, was greatly charmed with them, 
and obſerved, with ſome degree of regret, that many of his works 
were addreſſed to Mæcenas, and other friends, but that nothing was 
inſcribed to him. Upon which, as the hiſtorian tells us, he complained 
to the poet in the following manner: Iratum me tibi ſcito, quod non 
in pleriſque ejuſmodi ſcriptis mecum potiſſimùm loquaris. An vereris ne 
apud poſteros infame tibi ſit, quod videaris familiaris nobis eſſe ? 
« You muſt know that I am greatly diſpleaſed with you, becauſe your 
« works are not chiefly addreſſed to me. Do you fear that it may 
te be a blemiſh to your reputation with poſterity, if you are thought 
c to have lived in friendſhip with me?” It was upon occaſion of 
this, that Horace wrote this celebrated Epiſtle, wherein he makes full 
reparation for his former overſight. He has followed in it the 
manner of Lucilius, who, in his ſatires and other works, did not 
confine himſelf entirely to morality, but intermixed many things re- 
lating to poetry, rhetoric, and grammar. Socrates had, before, 
pointed out this method, who, in ſome of his moral dialogues, in- 
troduces precepts of rhetoric. The poet ſeems chiefly to have in 
view the correction of taſte among the Romans, which appears to 
have been very much vitiated at this time, and run into a fooliſh ad- 
miration of antiquity, Not that he cenſures a due eſteem for the 
ancients; on the contrary, he commends it, and allows them to have 
| np merit. He only blames the humor of valuing them _— 

or their age, without any regard to their beauties and defects. 

late celebrated writer obſerves of this Epiſtle, that it ſhews the 
learned world to have fallen into two miſtakes : one, that Augu/tus 
was a patron of poets in general; whereas he prohibited all but the 
beſt poets to name him, and went ſo far as to recommend that care 


even 


keisr. I. QUINTI HORATII FLAC 339 


Deferar in vicum vendentem thus, & odores, deferar in viam ven- 


1 1 q 11 4 - dentem thus, & odores 
Et piper, & quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 270 diper, & quicquid 


amicitur chartis ineptis. 


The K Ex. 


even to the civil magiſtrate : Admonebat prætores, ne paterentur no- 
nen ſuum obſoleſieri. We learn from the Epiſtle itſelf, that of all 
the Roman poets, he allowed Virgil, Varius, and our author to be 
the heralds of his fame. Another miſtake, which the above- 
mentioned writer takes notice of, is, that this piece has been gene- 
rally intended as an apology for the poets, to render Augu/tus more 
their patron. This wil 8 appear, if we give any attention to 
the manner and ſubject of the Epiſtle. The poets of that age had 
carried their arts to great perfection, b naps to. and improving 
upon the Greek originals. It was na for them therefore to ex- 


pect a praiſe, which their diligence juſtly entitled them to. But the. 
town, in general, were prepoſſeſſed in favor of antiquity, the no- 


bility and court encouraged only the writers for the the theatre, 
and the emperor himſelf diſregarded poets, as of little or no uſe to 
the government. Horace pleads their cauſe with great addreſs, 
zzainſt all theſe ſeveral prejudices. He ſhews (by a view of the pro- 
greſs of learning, and the change of taſte among the Romans) 


that the introduction of the polite arts of Greece had given the wri- 


ters of his time great advantages over their predeceſſors; that their 
morals were much impoved, and the licence of thoſe ancient poets 


reftrained : that ſatire and comedy were become more juſt and uſe- 


ful; that whatever extravagances were left on the ſtage, were owing 
to the ill taſte of the nobility ; that poets, under due regulations, 
were, in many reſpects, uſeful to the ſtate ; and concludes, that it 
was upon them the emperor himſelf muſt depend for his fame with, 
poſterity. So far Mr. Pope; whoſe remarks are juſt and uſeful, and 
contribute very much to the learning of our poet's deſign. * 

Some fix the date of this Epiſtle to the year in which Augu/tus 
ſhut, for the ſecond time, the temple of Janus, viz. in his ninth 
conſulſhip, and the 728th year of the city. But the leaſt atten- 
tion might have ſatisfied them of their miſtake. Horace not ny 
makes mention of the ſecular poem, which was ſung in the 7 36th 
Er of the city, but of the exploits of Druſus in Germany in 742. 


t is therefore more likely to have been written in 743, and the 56th 


of our poet's age, as the reader will ſee further confirmed by the 
remark on verſe 255. 1 
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| E 
EPISTLE II. 
To Jurivs FLorvs. 
| He excuſes his not writing to him ; and gives his reaſons 
for not ſending ſome verſes he had promiſed him, being E 


now wholly employed in ſtudying the meaſures of a 
happy life, and how to extirpate vice. 


FORUs, the faithful friend of Nero equally diſtinguiſhed by 
| [ 


his valor and goodneſs, if a merchant perchance was to ſe 


you a young ſlave born at Tibur or Gabii, and ſhould addrefs | 
ou in this manner: « He is fair, and without blemiſh from 1 
“ head to foot, and is to be had for eight thouſand ſeſterces; eh 
5 Ka ſlave quick to underſtand every nod of his maſter ; he : 
4 has ſome little knowledge of the Greek *, and is fit to learn p 
any art*: you may mould him into any ſhape you pleaſe 
« like ſoft clay. He can fing too3, and though perhaps not 
„ with ſkill, yet well enough to divert over a glafs. I know 
10 * that very little regard is paid to one, who commends his own 
& merchandize with a view to make the beſt of it. No neceſ- 
& ſity urges me to this; I am poor, it is true, but owe nothing. 
There is not a dealer in ſlaves would make you fuch an 
4 offer; nor ſhall I be very forward to preſs it upon any other, 
He was never but once in fault“; and, as is natural, hid him- 
I5-« ſelf out of fear of the whip in the ſtair-caſe 5, Come, tell 
down the money, if you are not deterred from the purchaſe 
„ by this ſlight fault, which I will not warrant him to be free ſl 
4 from.“ | F 
Atſter this the merchant may, in my judgment, ſafely carry off 1 
your money. You have knowingly bought a vicious flave ; and 
tlie ſale was in due form of law“: yet you begin a plea againſt h 
this man, and perſecute him with an unjuſt ſuit. | la 
20 Such exactly is my caſe : I ſaid when I parted from you, that f 


| | I was 
ANNOTATIONS. 


1 He has ſome little knowledge of the Greek, 
The merchants of flaves, to make them 
ſell the better, ſpared no coſt to inſtruct 
them in languages, eſpecially the Greek, 
that language being very much in - uſe at 
Rome. They were alſo ſometimes taught 
muſic, and the exerciſes; as we have al- 
ready obſerved upon the fixth Satire of the 


ſecond Book. A ſep, Phedrus, and Terence, | 


are ſome examples of the education com- 
monly given to ſlaves. 
2 Fit te learn any art. Idoneus art; cui- 


- " 


libet. You may make of him a gramma- 
rian, rhetorician, or a philoſoſopher. 

3 He can ſing too. Canet indoctum. In- 
docium ; Non ante& auditum, ſays the old 
Scholiaſt. But indoctum here, I am rather 
apt to think, means evithour rule or method. 

4 He pas never but ence in fault. Seme! 
hic ceſſavit. Ceſſavit here preſents us with 
no more than a very general idea of a ſlight 


fault: but the idea is cleared up a few lines 
after; and we find that he was apt to run 


away, which was thought ſo conſiderable 2 
| . fault 
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EPISTOLA II. 


Ad Jurium FLORUM. 


Excuſat ſe, qudd nibil ſcripfiſſet ; oftendit cur d pormate con . 


dendo deſtiterit, intentus rationibus vitæ beate re#te ſubdu- 
cendis, extirpandiſque vitiis. 


O RD O. 

FLORE, bono claroque fidelis amice Neroni, F rA AP #- 

Si quis forte velit puerum tibi vendere natum |, ;, * fired 
Tibure vel Gabiis, & tecum fic agat : Hic & velit wendere tibi pu- 
« Candidus, & talos à vertice pulcher ad imos, Coney Tibure wel 

a : n. g tis, & agat tecum 
Fiet eritque tuus nummorum millibus octo; 5%: Hie S condidus 
« Verna miniſteriis ad nutus aptus heriles, eſt, & pulcher d ver- 
« Litterulis Græcis imbutus, idoneus arti 2 
« Cuilibet: argilla quidvis imitaberis uda. TT IIOT ION APs 


bus nummerum; werna 


Quin etiam canet indoctum, ſed dulce bibenti. eſt aptus miniſteriis ad 
« Multa fidem promiſſa levant, ubi plenius æquo 10 _ * 

. Tec 72 
« Laudat venales, qui vult extrudere, merces. — im 
Res urget me nulla; meo ſum pauper in ære. ſvaberis quidvis argęilla 
« Nemo hoc mangonum faceret tibi; non temerè . Quin etiam ca- 


Ie net, indoclum quidem, 
5 : : ſed dulce bibenti. Mul- 
« Quivis ferret idem. Semel hic ceſſavit; &, ut fit, f promiga levant f- 


« In ſcalis latuit metuens pendentis habenæ. 15 — 4 gui 1 wy 
« Des nummos, excepta nihil te {i fuga lædat *.“ ere merces, laudat 


k venales pleniùs quo. 
Ille ferat pretium, pœnæ ſecurus, opinor. Nulla res urget me; 


Prudens emiſti vitioſum; dicta tibi eſt lex: 8 in meo re. 
Inſequeris tamen hunc, & lite moraris iniqua. caret bee tbl; — = 

Dixi me pigrum proficiſcenti tibi; dixi 20 vis ferret idem temer? 
| a me. Hic ceſſavit 
ſemel; Q, ut fit, latuit metuens babene pendentis in ſcalis. Des nummos, fi fuga excepta nihil 
ledat te. Ille ferat pretium, opinor, ſecurus pena. Prudens emiſti * lex difta e tibi 
tamen inſequeris hunc, & moraris iniqud lite. Dixi tibi proficiſcenti me eſſe pigrum; dixi 


® ledit, Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


fault in a ave, that he who ſold him was] words reſpects what we have ſaid before, 
obliged to mention it expreſsly, otherwiſe with regard to the ſale of ſlaves, viz. that 
the ſale was void. Sanadon. if the ſlave to be ſold had a cuſtom of run- 

5 Out 4 fear of the whip in the ſtair-caſe. ning away, the ſeller was obliged to men- 
In ſcalis Iatuit metuens pendentis babenæ. The tion this circumſtance, or he might be af- 
more to intimidate ſlaves, and keep them terwards proſecuted for the value 
always in mind of what they had to expect preciſely done here: i 
in caſe of a tranſgreſſion, it was uſual to Des nummos, excepta nibil te fi fuga lædat. 
hang up the whip that puniſhed them at Tell down the money, if you are not deterred 


. This was 


the foot of the ſtair- caſe. frem the purchaſe by bearing that be is apt to 
6 And the ſale was in due form of law.|run away. -- * 
Dita tibi a lex. This way of rendering the“ 9 7 That 
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30 
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I was naturally very lazy“; I told you there was no man more 
averſe and unfit for ſuch taſks; and all this to leave no room fo; 
chiding me, if I neglected to write to you, But to what puryoſ: 
have I taken all theſe precautions, if you thus undermine a ple 
ſo well founded? You complain too, that I have neglected t 
ſend you the poems I had made you expect. A ſoldier under 
Lucullus“, who had got together a little money with a world 
of toil and fatigue, oyercome one night with watching fell 
into a profound ſleep, and loſt it every farthing : after this, 
like a raging wolf, equally incenſed againſt himſelf and the 
enemy, and ſtill farther urged by the preſſing calls of hunger, 
he drove a garriſon belonging to Mithridates * a poſt ſtrongly 
fortified?, and ſtocked with riches to a conſiderable value. Fa. 
mous for this piece of bravery, he is diſtinguiſhed by honorable 


preſents, and receives moreover a reward of twenty thouſand 


ſeſterces. Much about this time the general, deſirous to mak: 
himſelf maſter of ſome other fort, applied to the ſame man, 
and began to exhort him in words, that might have given cou- 
rage even to a coward : 4 Go, ſays he, my brave fellow-ſoldier, 
« where yalour and glory calls; go where ſucceſs will crown 
« your attempts, and be aſſured of a recompence ſuitable 
© to your great merit. Why do you linger?” But he now 
made wiſer by his proſperity, though but a peaſant, ſmartly re- 
Hed: Let him go, let him go, and make the aſſault, who has 
loſt his all. | 

It was my fortune to be bred up at Rome, and to learn there, 
how many woes the anger of Achilles? brought upon the 
Greeks, Polite Athens“ gave ſome finiſhing ſirokes to this 
education ; by enabling me to diſtinguiſh between a right and 
a curye line and to purſue truth through all her windings 


in 
ANNOTATIONS. 


r qo IA +%, 4 


7 That I wat naturally lazy. Dixi me 
7 rum. Horace, in this Epiſtle, excuſes 

imſelf for not engaging in poetry, and 
fending Florus ſome verſes that he had pro- 
miſed him. The firſt reaſon he gives is, 
that he was naturally lazy, and had told him 
ſo beforehand. It is certain that this was 
Horace's true character: he was a mortal 
enemy to fatigye, and could never bear to 
engage in any work of length; which, ac- 
cording to ſame, is the reaſon that he never 
attempted an epic poem. 

8 4 ſoldier under Lucullus. This is the 
fecond excuſe that Horace brings for his not 
writing: a poet, in eaſy circumſtances, 
ſhould make poetry no more than an amuſe- 
ment. This ſhort hiſtory is told with great 
ſpirit and vivacity, and the application is 


-patural, Plutarch, in the beginging of bis 


life of Pelapidas, tells a like ſtory of a ſoldier 
in the army of Antigonut, To ſhorten 
the period of a life, which a conſtant ill 
ſtate of health rendered inſupportable, he 
boldly expoſed himſe'f to the greateſt dan- 
gers. But being afterwards cured by the 
care of his general, who eſtee med him 10 
his valour, he began to be more concerned 
about a life that was now become more 
agreeable. ; 

9 Peſt ftrongly fortified, &c. This mult 
be ſuppolesd to have happened in the A. b. 
datic war, where Lucullus commanded ; | 
have therefore, in the tranſlation, pokcn 
of it as a place belonging to Mitbridetes, 
that idea being firſt apt to preſent itſelt to 
a reader. It will be proper, however, te 
mention the ingenious conje&ure of Dae”, 
who tells us, that, according to 125 8 25 

a 8 ienhohk, 


— ry A ASA 2 2 868 


ee tum 
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Talibus officiis prope mancum ; ne mea ſævus me 3 mancum eſſe 


Jurgares ad te quod epiſtola nulla veniret. 
Quid tum profeci, mecum facientia jura 


Si tamen attentas? Quereris ſuper 


Expectata tibi non mittam carmina mendax. 
Luculli miles collecta viatica multis 
Frumnis, laſſus dum noctu ſtertit, ad aſſem 
Perdiderat : poſt hoc vehemens lupus, & ſibi & hoſti 
Iratus pariter, jejunis dentibus acer, 
Præſidium regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt, 
Summe munito, & multarum divite rerum. 
Clarus ob id factum, donis ornatur honeſtis, 
Accipit & bis dena ſuper ſeſtertia nummiim, 
Fortè ſub hoc tempus caſtellum evertere prætor 
Neſcio quod cupiens, hortari ccepit eundem 
Verbis, quæ timido quoque poſſent addere mentem : 
I bone, quo virtus tua te vocat; I pede fauſto, 
Grandia laturus meritorum præmia. 
Poſt hc ille catus, quantumvis ruſticus, Ibit, 
Ibit eo, quo vis, qui zonam perdidit, inquit. 
ome nutriri mihi contigit, atque doceri, 
Iratus Grajis quantum nocuiſſet Achilles. 
Adjecere bonz paulo plus artis Athenæ; 
Scilicet ut poſſem curvo dignoſcere rectum, 


gue 
a 


talibus cis; ne ſæ- 
vt jurgares, guid 
: a nulla mea epiſtola ve- 
hoc etiam, quod | ire! ad re. Quid pro- 
25 feci tum, fi tamen at- 

tentas jura facientia 
mecum ? Quereris e- 
t.am ſuper hoc, quad 
mendax non mittam tibi 
carmina expeftata. 
30 {Aſus fertitnotu, ter- 
iderat ad aſſem via- 

\ tica collecta multis & - 
rumnis e prft hoc quaſi 
vebemens lupus, pa- 
riter iratus & ſibi & 
beſti, acer jejunis den- 
tibus, dejecit regale 
pra ſidium loco, ut ai- 
unt, ſumme munito, & 
dix ite multarum re- 
rum. Clarus ob id 
factum, ornatur bo- 
40 t dinis, & ſuper 
accipit bis dena ſeſters 

tia nummum. Sub hoc 


35 


Quid ſtas ? 


cupiens evertere neſcio 
guod caftellum, cœpit 
hortari eundem verbis, 


ent addere mentem quogue timido : I bene, qud virtus tua wocat te; I. fauſto pede, laturus 
ia premia meritorum. £uid ftas ? Ille 7 oft Fæc, quantumvis ruſticus, tamen catus, inguit: 


lle, ul perdidit zonam, ibit, ibit eb, qud vis. Contigit mibi nutriri Rome, atque deceri, quan- 


tim Achilles iratus nocuiſſet Graiis. 
dignoſcere rectum curwo, 


Bona, Atbenæ adjecere pauld plus artis; ſcilicet ut poſſem 


ANNOTATIONS. 


henſion, the place here ſpoken of is Ni/ibis, 
a city of | 4 ages in which Tigranes 
put his treaſures, with a ſtrong garriſon, 
under the command' of his brother. This 
place was ſurrounded with a double wall of 
brick, between which was a very broad and 
deep ditch. 

10 How many woes the anger of Acbilles. 
That is, he read with his maſters at Rome 
the Ilias of Homer, for with this the Roman 
youth commonly began their ſtudies. 

i Polite Athens. At Rome, Horace ſtu- 
died only the languages, but at Athens he 
applied himſelf to geometry and philoſophy, 
which were better taught there than in any 
other part of the world. We are uncertain 
at what age Horace went to Athens to ſtudy, 
but probably not before his twentieth, or 
twenty-firſt year; for his father, who had 
taken upon him to be his tutor, would not 


age capable to govern himſelf, and withſtand 
the corruption that prevailed ſo univerſally 
at that time. We have here a clear inſtance 
of the care his father took in his education, 
and the expence he was at to complete it, 
After giving him all that Rome could afford, 
he ſent him to Athens, whither all the 
great men of that time ſent their children, 
it being accounted abſolutely neceſſary to 
complete a libera] education. 

12 Betqween a right and a curve line, Cur- 
vo dignoſcere rectum. Commentators differ 
in their manner of explaining theſe words. 
Some refer them, as well as the following 
verſe, to philoſoghy. They tell us, that 
retum, put ſubſtantively, is always to be 
taken in a moral ſenſe ; and that of conſe- 
quence we muſt give a like turn to curvum, 
which is oppoſed to it, and here put inſtead 
of pravum. But Dacier contends ſtrongly, 
that the words are to be underſtood of geo- 


truſt him out of his fight, till he was of N 


FOR Y 4 


Miles Luculli, dum 


tempus f rætor, forts 


met ſh 
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45 in the groves of the Academy. But the violence of the 
times“ hurried me from this grateful retreat; and the civil 
heat that raged ſo high compelled me unſkilled in war to 
join a party, that was not long able to hold out againſt the efforts 
of Auguſtus, But when diſengaged from it by the defeat at Phi- 
lippi, my patrimony loſt, my fortune ruined, and all my tower- 
50 ing hopes diflolved in air; enterpriſing poverty ſet me upon“ 
writing verſes : but now, wanting for nothing that I can defire, 
what doſes of hellebore ** were ſufficient to cure my madneſs, if 
I did not think it better to live with eaſe and ſleep quietly, than 
ſet up for a poet? —.— 
55 The years running in ſucceſſion *? plunder us of every thing: 
they have taken away my jeſts, my love-purſuits, feſtivity, 
and mirth ; they ſtruggle hand too to pillage me of poetry 
what then would you have me do? In fine, another cauſe of 
diſguſt is, that men are not generally ſtruck ** or affected with 
the ſame things. You are fond of lyric compoſitions z another 
60 delights in iambics; a third can bear nothing but ſatire, and the 
keeneſt raillery 9. As if three gueſts were fat down at a table, 


each of a different taſte, and requiring different diſhes. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


metry, that includes the doctrine of right 
and curve lines. He obſerves, that in a 
moral ſenſe, refum is never oppoſed to cur- 
vum, but to pravum. Beſides, the knowledge 
of geometry was abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe 
who ſtudied in Plato's ſchool ; both as it 
inured the mind to truth, and rendered it 
| Capable of the ſublimeſt philoſophy. Hence 
all, that were unacquainted with geometry, 
were excluded from his philoſophical re- 
public. We have here then the gradations 
of Horace's ſtudies ; the Belles Lettres, Geo- 
metry, and the Academic Philoſophy. 
Dacier, whoſe ſentiments I am very much 
.Inclined to follow; as I can hardly believe 
that ſo eſſential a part of learning as geo- 
metry would have been neglected in the 
education of our poet. 

13 The groves of the Academy. Atque 
inter filvas Academi, &c. The woods of Aca- 
demus. This was a kind of park, planted 
with all ſorts of fine trees, and ſurrounded 
with temples, porticos, and ſtatues, It be- 
longed originelly to one Academus, a rich 
Athenian citizen, whoſe eſteem for the phi- 
loſophers made him conſecrate this place to 
their aſſemblies and walks. Plato after- 
wards held his ſchool here, from which the 
philoſophers of that ſect were called Aca- 
demics : for Academus, whom poſterity 
ranked among the heroes, lived in the time 
of Theſeus. It was he that diſcovered to 
Caftor and Pollux the place where their ſiſter 


. 


So far 


What 
ſhall 


| was hid. Long after the Lacedemonicns hav- 

ing burnt and pillaged all Attica, they ſpared 
this park of the Academy, for the ſake 
of Academus, and in acknowl:dgment for 
the ſervice he had done them. 

14 But the violence of the times; wiz. the 
civil wars that followed upon the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Cæſar: for Horace at that very time 
was ſtudying at Athens, Brutus, paſſing 
that way in his march to Macedonia, took 
our poet along with him, and raiſed him to 
the dignity of a military tribune, 

15 Enterpriſin erty ſet me upon, &c. 
By this it — Ponce wid Horace faq never 
meddled with poetry before the battle of 
Pbilitpi, that is, before the twenty-fourth 
year of his age. But this is not to be in- 
terpreted too ſtrictly: he only means, that 
he never applied to poetry as to a profeſſion 
he intended to make his fortune by; but 
that, after the defeat of Brutus, he pitched 
upon it as the only poſſible way in which 
he could retrieve his circumſtances. 

16 What doſes of bellebore, &c. Nuæ 
Poterunt unquam ſatis expurgare ticutæ. This 
paſſage has given commentators a great deal 
of trouble. Lambinus in particular, not 
able to imagine how hemlock, which was 4 
poiſon, ſhould be ever taken as a remedy, 
thinks to mend the matter by ſubſtituting 
another reading : 

Que 2 unfuam fats expurgart 


Icy. 


Siye 
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Atque inter filvas Academi quærere verum. 
Dura ſed amovere loco me tempora grato 
Civiliſque rudem belli tulit æſtus in arma, 
Cæſaris Auguſti non reſponſura lacertis. 
Unde ſimul primùm me dimiſere Philippi, 


345 


45 atque quæ rere verum 
inter ſil vas Academi. 
Sed dura tempora a- 
movere me loco grato; 
aftuſque civilis talit 
me rudem belli in ar- 
ma, non reſponſura la- 


Deciſis humilem pennis, inopemque paterni $O| certis Auguſti Caſaris. 


Et laris & fundi ; paupertas impulit audax 
Ut verſus facerem : ſed, quod non deſit habentem, 
Quz poterunt unquam ſatis expurgare cicutæ, 
Ni meliùs dormire putem, quam ſcribere verſus ? 
Singula de nobis anni prædantur euntes : 
Eripuere jocos, venerem, convivia, Judum ; 
Tendunt extorquere poemata : quid faciam vis ? 
Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque. 
Carmine tu — hic delectatur iambis; 


Ille Bioneis 


Tres mihi convivæ propè diſſentire videntur, 
Profcentes vario multùm diverſa palato. 


Inde ſimul ac Philippi 
primum dimiſere me, 
bumilem decijis pennis, 
inopemgue & laris & 
fundi paterni; audax 

| pauperias impulit ut 
55 facerem werſus : ſed 
gue cicutæ poterunt 
unguam ſatis expur- 
gare me, babentem 
guod non deſit, ni pu- 


tem melizs dormire, 


ermonibus, & ſale nigro. 60] quam ſcribere verſus ? 


Annieuntes prædantur 
fingula de nobis: eri- 
puere Jjoces, venerem, 
convivia, ludum; ten- 


dunt extorquere fo mata: quid vis ut faciam? Denique cmnes non mirantur amantgue eadent. 
Tu gaudes carmine ; bie delectatur iambis ; ille ſermonibus Bioneis, & ſale nigro. Tres convive 
profe widentur mibi diſſentire, poſcentes multim diverſa vario palato. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Sicye is a Greek word, ſignifying properly 
cupping-glaſſes; and anſwers to the Latin 


cucurbitæ. This ſeems indeed to have been 


pretty ſecure remedy againſt the humor 


of making verſes, eſpecially when the ap- 
plication of theſe cupping-glaſſes was fol- 
lowed by ſcarification. But there is no ab- 
ſolute neceſſity for this change: hemlock, 
2s we learn from Pliny, was frequently uſed 
in preſcriptions. Book XXV. Chap. 13. 
Cicuta queue wenenum eſt publica Athenienſium 
tena inviſa, ad multa tamen uſus non omittendi. 

„7 The years running in ſucceſſion. We 
have here a third reaſon why Horace de- 
clined the taſk of poetry : he was now in 
his forty- fourth year. Turpe ſenex wates, 
lays Ovid. But after all, it is rather a pre- 
text than a reaſon. It is certain that youth 
is the beſt time for fine and ſpirited verſes ; 
but we meet with more than one example 
of poets, who have preſerved to the laſt all 
the heat and fire of their imaginations, and 
whoſe laſt productions have come nothing 
ſhort of the firſt, Even Horace, in ſome 
ſort, betrays himſelf by theſe words, tendunt 
extarquere 3 which plainly ſhew that he had 
ſtill a ſtrong inclination for poetry. Ipſe ego 
(fays he in another place), qui nullos me affirm» 
ribere werſus, invenior Parthis mendacior. All 
the ice of Scytbia was not ſufficient to ex- 


tinguiſh this flame in Ovid, An hundred 


times ready to fink under the weight of his 
misfortunes, he proteſted he would never 
more write verſes, and as often, re-animated 
by theſe very misfortunes, he uttered his 
complaints in thoſe mournful Elegies of his 
which ſtill remain, and which neither for 
ſpirit nor eloquence yield to any of his 
moſt eſteemed pieces. | 

18 Men are not generally ſtruck, &c. The 
difference of taſte among men furniſhes our 
poet with a fourth excuſe, as little ſatisfying 
as the former. In whatever kind of poetry 
he labored, he was ſure to carry off the ap- 
probation of the beſt judges, and this was 
ſufficient. If a poet refuſes to enter upon 
a compoſition till all mankind are brought 
to be of the ſame taſte, he muſt reſolve to 
renounce it altogether. | 

19 Satire, and the keeneft raillery. Ille 
Bioneis ſermonibus. Lambinus pretends, that 
this Bion was the father of Ariftophanes, It 
is uncertain where he found this piece of 
hiſtory, for the father of Ariftopbanes was 
named Philip. The Bion of whom Horace 
ſpeaks here (for there were ſeveral of that 
name) is the ſame that was ſurnamed Bo- 
riſtbenites, and who was both a philoſopher 
and a poet ; but a poet of ſuch bitter ſatire, 
that he ſpared neither men nor Gods. He 
wrote againſt Homer. Cicero, Diogenes Laer- 


tius, and Plutarch, all ſpeak of him. 
PEP 29 Befdes 
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ſhall I give? or what ſhall I not give? You refuſe what another 
calls for; and what you again want, is odious and unſavory to the 
other two. | | 
Beſides, is it likely“ that I can write yerſes at Rome, com- 
paſſed about with ſo many cares and fatigues ? One ſolicits me 
to give bail; another that, neglecting every thing elſe, I be 
e at the recital of his writings: this man lives upon 
the Quirinal hill“, another at the fartheſt end of the Ayen. 
tine; each mult be viſited. Here then is a moſt commodious 
diſtance for you. But the ſtreets, you ſay, are free *, and leave 
room for meditation by the way. Hans a builder hurries along, 
followed ” his mules and porters: there a bulky engine rears 
ſome ponderous ſtone, or enormous beam: a little forward, 
and you are ſtopt by a funeral-train , diſputing the paſſage 
with a tribe of waggons and carmen : here a mad dog comes 
foaming along, there a dirty ſow ruſhes againſt you. Go then, 
and in the midſt of ſo much noiſe and confuſion try to com- 
poſe ſmooth-running verſes. The whole chorus of writers 
love groves and ſolitude ; they ſhun cities, as being zealous 
votaries of Bacchus fond of ſleep and a cool ſhade. Can you 
fancy, that amidſt ſo much tumult and noiſe, day and night, 
I can apply my mind to ſtudy, or trace the arduous paths of the 
84 poets **? A man of genius, who has pitched upon the calm 
retreat of Athens, ſpent ſeven years in ſtudy, and grown old 
in books and thoughtfulneſs, comes out for the moſt part into 
the ſtreet ſilent as a ſtatue, and ſets all the people a-laughing: 
how much more ridiculous for me amidſt a tide of buſineſs and 
85 affairs, and the tempeſtuous hurry of this city, to employ myſelf 
in fitting numbers to the ſounding lyre ? 
There was once at Rome a rhetorician brother to a —_ 7 
whole 


65 


70 


ANNOTATIONS. 


20 Befides, it is likely, &c. This reaſon 
1s ſomething more than pretence. The con- 
ſtant hurry of living in a great city, and the 
avocation of a multitude of affairs, are diſ- 
tractions that by no means ſuit a poet. 

21 Duirinal bill, This and the Awentine 
Bl were on oppoſite ſides of the town. 


by the rencounter of funerals and waggons, 
Book I. Satire 6, 


A. bic, fi plauſtra ducenta 

Concurrantque foro tria funera, magra 
ſonabit ; 

Cornua quod wincatque tubas. 


22 But the ſtreets, you ſay, are free. This 
is an objection thrown in by the poet him- 
ſelf, or ſuppoſed to be made by Florus. TI: is 
true, it is 4 long way between the Quirinal 
and Aventine hills; but the ftreets are good, 
and free from all embarraſſments. Pure pla- 
tc; flreets free and uncrouded. As in Varro, 
loca pura: and campus purus in Virgil; and 
Livy, puro ac patenti campo dimicare. 

23 By a funeral-train, &c. Triftia robuſtis, 
Kc. Horace elſewhere takes notice of the 
confuſion and tumult occaſioned at Rome, 


24 Trace the arduous faths of the. foets. 
Et contracta ſequi weſtigia vatum. Com- 
mentators are very much divided in their 
manner of explaining this paſſage. The 
old ſcholiaſt thinks it ſhould be centa#a; 
which reading is alſo adopted by Torrentius: 
and both agree in interpreting it to follow 
the ancients ſtep by ſtep. Sanadon, on the 
other hand, contends for cunctata; which he 
explains, incerta, dubia, in quibus detegerdis 
cunctari neceſſe fuerit. Dacier follows the 


common reading; contrafia weftigia, he 11 2 
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id dem? quid non dem? Renuis tu quod * jubet u dem ? guid non 
(Qui alter y q ) dem P Tu A uod 


"27" % 3 . alter mubet ; uod tu 
Quod petis, id ſanè eſt inviſum acidumque duobus. arb, if ſan ef "rl 


Præter cetera, me Romæne poëmata cenſes G65 ſum ac:dumgue duobus. 
Scribere poſſe, inter tot curas totque labores ? 7 . — 7 ee 
Hic ſponſum vocat, hie auditum ſcripta, relictis Pocmata Rome, inter 
Omnibus officiis: cubat hic in colle Quirini, 1 
Hic extremo in Aventino; viſendus uterque. n 
Intervalla vides humane commoda. Verum 70 ſcripta, relitis omnibus 
Purz ſunt plateæ, nihil ut meditantibus obſtet. e bic cubat in 
Feſtinat calidus mulis geruliſque redemptor : Irene avs Booty 
Torquet nunc lapidem, nunc ingens machina t1g- utergueviſe:dus. Vides 

num : | interwvalle buman@ come 
Triſtia robuſtis luctantur funera plauſtris: og Bl gre ar 

: . a 44 puræ, 4 
Hac rabioſa fugit canis, hac lutulenta ruit ſus. 75 ce medicantibus. Ca- 
I nunc, & verſus tecum meditare canoros. lidusredempror feſtinat 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & fugit muiis geruliſque © ma- 


china nunc torquet la- 

ur bes, idem, nunc ingens 

Rite cliens Bacchi ſomno gaudentis & umbra. 2 : triſtia — 
; £ . uttaritur - robuſtis 

Tu me inter ſtrepitus nocturnos atque diurnos . 


Vis canere, & contacta ſ᷑ ſequi veſtigia vatum ? 80 i bac, ſus lutulenta 
Ingenium, ſibi quod vacuas deſumpſit Athenas, _ bac. T nunc, & 
Et ſtudiis annos ſeptem dedit, inſenuitque _—_— 

1 O . ＋ . ores. Omnis chorus 
Libris & Curis, ſtatua taciturnius exit criptorum amat nemus, 
Plerumque, & riſu populum quatit: hic ego rerum & fugie urbes, rit? 


Fluctibus in mediis, & tempeſtatibus urbis, 85 Tax 2 — 
Verba lyræ motura ſonum connectere digner ? eee dere © ſequ 


Frater erat Romæ conſulti rhetor, ut alter contacta weſtigia da- 


tum, inter nocturnos 
atque diurnos ftrepitus ? Ingenium, quod deſumpſit ſibi vacuas Athenas, & dedit ſeptem annos ſtu= 
dirs, inſenuitque libris & curis, exit plerumgue taciturniùs ſtatud, & guatit fopulum r.ju bie egs 


digner connectere verba motura ſonum lyræ, in flutibus mediis rerum, & tempeſtatibus urbis ? 


Hat Rome rhetor frater conſulti, ut alter 
* quod tu, Bentl. + non tacta, 1d. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


are, properly ſpeaking, the obſcure traces; you fancy that 1 ſhould follow the ſame 
half effaced, and hard to be ſeen. track at Rome? Would they not have ſtill 
25 A man of genius. It is neceſſary to more reaſon to deride me? Horace ſays, in- 
ſtop a little here, in order to enter into the |genium, a man of genius, to give his argument 
deſign of the poet, and ſee the connection of [the more ſtrength. For, if an ingenious 
this with what goes before. It had been man could not eſcape ridicule, even in 
objected to Horace, that he might very well | Athens, which was accuſtomed to the way 
make verſes in walking along the ſtreets. and manner of the philoſophers; how could 
He is not ſatisfied with ſhewing that this | Horace hope to avoid it at Rome, a city in 
notion is falſe; he will ſhew it to be alſo [every reſpect ſo different? 
ridiculous. For, ſays he, at Athens itſelf, a 26 A rhetorician, brother to a lewvyer, Heim- 
city in a manner deſolate, a man of genius, [/ius is ſurpriſed here, that ſo many learned 
oho applies himſeif toſtudy, has run through |men, who have written upon Horace, ſeem 
2 courſe of philoſophy, and ſpent ſeven years not to have been ſenſible that the following 
among books, is yet ſure to be made the fifty- ſix verſes have no counection with 
laughter of the people, if he comes out pen- what precedes z but are an entircly detached 
lire and plunged in thought; how then can piece, inſerted ſome how by miitake in : 
RR | I wron 
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whoſe humor it was to exto] one another by mutual praiſe. 
the lawyer made the rhetorician a ſecond Gracchus *, any 
he in return called him another Mutius **. Does not the 
go ſame madneſs prevail at this day among poets ? I write odes, 
another elegies; what wonders in their way, what maſter. 
pieces of art, finiſhed by the proper hands of the Muſes ! Ob. 
ſerve only, with what an air of pride and diſdain we throw our 
eyes round the temple of Apollo, as if our works alone 2 of 


Book II. 


| the Roman poets deſerved a place in it. Follow us a little Quidf 

95 farther (if perhaps you are at leiſure), and hear at a diſtance, Cædir 
what each has to produce, and why we are ſo ready to honor Lento 
one another with the laurel- crown. We exactly reſemble the Diſcec 
Samnite gladiators , who furiouſly engage by candle-light, Ouis, 
and without rule or meaſure deal about alternate blows. 1 rit !. 


in his judgment am another Alczus ; and to whom, think you, Mult: 
100do I liken him? To whom, but to Callimachus * If he ſeems Cum 


to deſire more, I call him Mimnermus , and heap flattering lem. 


names upon him to his taſte. 


When I write, and humbly . Odtu 


ſolicit the ſuffrages of the people, I arm myſelf with a ſtock Nider 

of great names, and beſtow them liberally, to ſoften the for- c 

midable race of poets. But once cured of this mad writing- WH = 

humor, and reſtored to reaſon and good ſenſe, I will boldly dem, 7 
105 ſhut my ears againſt their impertinent recitals. The authors 

of bad poems are laughed at by all: yet they are charmed with 


ANNOTATIONS. 
_ wrong place. If Heinſius had attended bet- 


ter to the deſign and manner of our poet, 
he would net have been fo raſh in cenſuring 


. others, or ſo much expoſed himſelf to it. 


Theſe verſes contain another reaſon in juſ- 
tification of Horace's backwardneſs to engage 
in poetry. The profeſſion of poets, ſays he, 
is of all others the moſt unhappy. Unleſs 
they ſucceed, whatever praiſes they may be- 
ſtow upon each other, all is vain; they can- 
not avoid contempt. And if they are de- 
firous to excel, what labor, what infinite 
toil does it neceſſarily require? Both caſes, 
it is true, are hard; yet I would prefer the 
firſt, and be laughed at by the public, con- 
vinced in my own mind that I had done 
wonders, rather than undergo ſo much mi- 
ſery to merit its approbation. But, after all, 
the beſt way is to rcmain in quiet, without 
engaging either on the one ſide or the other. 
'Thus the reader has a view of his reaſon- 


ing, which is both juſt and well followed. 


27 Al ſecond Gracchus. There were two 
celebrated orators of this name, Tiberius 
and Caius, both brothers, and ſons of Cornelia 


the daughter of Scipio. They were very 


their 


different in their manner; for Tiberius was 
ſweet and grave, Caius vehement and ſtrong. 
The ſtyle of Tiberius was remarkable for 
purity and ſimplicity ; Caius again was 
lofty and figurative, For this reaſon Caius 
has been eſteemed a greater orator than 
his brother ; and many think, that, had 
he lived a little longer, he would have 
been inferior in eloquence to no orator that 
ever appeared either before or ſince. Cicero, 
in his Brutus, gives this character of him: 
Grandis eft verbis, ſafiens ſententiis, genere 
toto gravis: manus extrema non accaſſit operi- 
bus ejus ; fræclarè inchoata multa, perfecia 
non plant, 4 His expreſſion is great and 
e ſublime, his ſentences weighty, bis whole 
* manner judicious: but he put not the 
de Jaſt hand to his works; they are full 
© of noble hints, but ſeldom carried to 
e perfection. 

28 Mutius, Publius Mutius, one of the 
firſt writers upon the civil law. Cicero 
moreover adds,that he was the moſt learned 
in Rome in the municipal laws. Legum 
conſuetudinis ejus, gua privati in civitate te- 
renurs, peritus. g Ne A 
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ſterius ſermone meros audiret honores : audiret ſermone alterius 
racchus ut hic illi foret, hic * ut Mutius illi +, meros bonores : Bie fo- 


: . * ret illi ut Gra 
ui minùs argutos vexat furor iſte poetas? 90 acc has, 


ſte poeta bic ili ue Matias. Qu 
Ermina compono, hic egos; mirabile viſu, ifte furor minis wexat 
zlatumque || novem Mufis opus. Aſpice primùm, cg nar by i 
Quanto cum faſtu, quanto molimine circum- elegos; opus mirabile 
dectemus vacuam Romanis vatibus ædem. 94 viſus celatumgue - 
Mox etiam (fi forte vacas) ſequere, & procul audi, n, Apice 


h rimim, cum quanto 
Quid ferat, & quare ſibi nectat uterque coronam. , Ae Fr | 


Cædimur, & totidem plagis conſumimus hoſtem, |circunſrefemus ædem 


Lento Samnites ad lumina prima duello, jo ogg: — 2 | 1 q 
Diſcedo Alcæus puncto illius; ille meo quis? querey fi fort? vacar, \ pi 
Quis, niſi Callimachus ? ſi plus adpoſcere viſus, 100|& audi precul, quid 1 
Fit Mimnermus, & optivo cognomine creſcit. — A 15 
Multa fero, ut placem genus irritabile vatum, Fi, 3 1 
Cam ſcribo, & ſupplex populi ſuffragia capto. mur, & conſumimus ; 

[dem, finitis ſtudiis, & mente recepta, beſtcm totidem Flagit, | 


: 8 f duello lento ad prima 
Obturem patulas impune legentibus aures. 105 ni., Ego Finds 
Ridentur mala qui componunt carmina: verum pantie illius ge 
ule meo quis wis 
j Calllimacbus ? ſi viſus fit adpoſeere plus, fit Mimnermus, & creſcit optivo cognomine. — 
nulta, uf placem irritabile genus vatum, cùm ſcribo, & Jupplex capto ſuffragia populi. Ego 


dem, ftudiis finitis, & mente recepta, obturem patulas aures legentibus impune. Qui componunt 
nala carmina ridentur: verum 


* huic, Bentl. + ille, Id. 1 verſat, Id. ſacratumque, Id. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


1 As if our works alone, &c. Circum-| duello ; and alſo, that they dealt about ſe- 
heftemus vacuam Romanis watibus dem. | vere blows without fear of being wounded. 
It is doubtful in what ſenſe vacuam ought The compariſon is therefore juſt, between 
to be taken here. Some explain it vacan- the falſe praiſes which poets beſtowed upon 
tem, liberam, apertam Romanis vatibus. Dacier|each other, and the unavailing blows of © 
gives the whole paſſage a very different|theſe mock gladlators. 

turn: he tells us, it is meant to expreſs| 31 Callimachus. A famous poet that flou- 
the vanity and preſumption of thoſe poets, |riſhed under the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
who, throwing their eyes round the temple |phus. He wrote a great many different 
of Apolls with an air of diſdain and con-|things, but chiefly hymns and elegies. 
tempt, ſeemed openly to ſay, that, had We muſt beware of fancying that Horace 
not their writings been received into it, it [improves upon the praiſe given to himſelf * 
bad always remained without any Latin |in being called Alcæus; or of drawing any 
poet, | ſuch conſequence, as that Alcæus was infe- 
33 Samnite gladiaters. Theſe were gla-|rior to Callimachus : the contrary is certain. 
dators hired to divert the gueſts at private He calls Callimachus his friend, becauſe of 
entertainments. Quod ſpectaculum, ſays Livy,|his writing elegies : and that Callimachus 
inter epulas erat. Theſe did not fight with|was one of the beſt elegiac poets. Nuin- 


real armour, but foils. Lucilius, ſpeaking |tilian, one of the moſt judicious of critics, 
of Q: Velocius: EDO 


- —- 
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calls him the chief in the elegiac way: f 
—Yuamvis bonus of Tunc & elegiam vacabit in manum ſumere, | 
Samnis in ludo, ac rudibus cuivis ſatis |cujus princeps babetur Callimachus. 'y 


: aſper. 32 Mimnermus. See what we ſaid of him | 
Though a good Samnite gladiator, and aſon the fixth Epiſtle of the firſt Book. | 


formidable antagoniſt at the foil. This | Horace evidently prefers him to Callimachus, | | 
my of fighting with foils was the reaſon and with reaſon: his ſtyle was more ſmooth, 1 
why their engagements held for the moſt copious, and florid, . 


bert very long. Hence Horace ſays, lente 34 1 
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their own performances ; they admire them, and, happy to the 
laſt degree, liberally beſtow upon them thoſe praiſes which you 
refuſe. But the author, who propoſes to give a finiſhed work n, 
muſt peruſe: his papers with the eye of an impartial critic: 
110he will nicely mark what words ſeem to want ſtrength and 
er what appear low and groveling, and reſolutely re- 
trench them; although perhaps they give ground with reluct. 
ance, and ſhelter themſelves within the aſylum of his cabi— 
115net**: he will recal terms that have been long forgot, and 
bring to light thoſe ſtrong expreſſive words, that were in uſe in 
the time of Cato and Cethegus 5”, but now lie neglected under 
the ruſt and deformity of years: nor will he overlook ſuch 
new terms, as uſe the father of expreſſion may have given 
120authority to: ſtrong, yet gliding, ſmoothly flowing with a 
entle current, he will pour out his wealth, and adorn Latium 
with all the graces of a copious language: he will retrench 
every luxuriance ; poliſh what is rough by a ſeaſonable refine- 
ment; cut off whatever is without grace and beauty; and while 
ſeemingly he does every thing with eaſe and good humor, he 


will yet wreath himſelf into a thouſand different ſhapes, as he Pr 
125 who imitates the dance of the Satyrs or Cyclops. For my own Dum 
part 3*, I had rather paſs for a ridiculous and impertinent writer, (ua 

if I can but ſo far impoſe upon myſelf, as to be pleaſed with my Qui! 
faults, or overlook them, than to be wiſe and expert, but always In v2 
upon the rack, EA 
There was once a citizen of conſiderable rank at Argos“, Mor 

who was always fancying himſelf preſent at the repreſentation Com 

of ſome fine tragedy, — would fit and applaud whole nights W..”: 
130 in an empty theatre: but as to all the other duties of life, 1 


upright and unblameable; a good neighbour, an hoſpitable vacus 


friend, a kind huſband, and an eaſy maſter, who could over- “* 
look 

ANNOTATIONS. the 

33 A finiſhed ework. Leg timum forma. | get his character of author or poet, and ang 
A poem made in exact conformity to the | aſſume the air of a cenſor, or rigid critic, cr 
rules of art. This is a continuation of A work thus ſtrictly reviewed can alone ref] 
his reaſoning. - After ſhewing that a poet, hope to ſtand the teſt, and gain fame with Itis 1 
fooliſhly pleaſed with his own works, drew | poſterity. the p 
upon himſelf the contempt of all the world; 35 What words ſeem to want ſtrength ard ** 
he adds, that it required infinite labor to beauty. This precept regards the terms to to hi 
give real value to a poem. From all which be uſed in poetry, and is highly worth our 17 
he concludes, that poetry is a taſk no wiſe notice. The expreſſion ought to be clear, nen 
man will engage in. | ſtrong, and graceful. We ought. to ayoid "pp 
34 The eye of an impartial critic. Animum words of ambiguous ſignification, or that Se 
cenſoris fumet Honeſti. The poet alludes are low and groveling. This ſuppoſes 2 n Ca 
here to the office of the cenſors, who, in perfect knowledge of the language we write hu 
the review they made of the Roman knights in, and a nice taſte to diſtinguiſh well. the e 
and ſenators, blotted out of the liſt all| 36 Witbin the aſylum of his cabinet. Intra 10 


ſach whoſe behaviour diſhonored their penetralia Veſtæ. Penetralia Veſtæ is here 


rank. A poet, in reading over his works, a metaphor to expreſs the poet's cabinet- 


thould act the ſame part: he ought to for- The ſanctuary in the temple of Ve * 
| ( A 
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Gaudent ſcribentes ; & ſe venerantur, & ultro, |ſcribentes gaudent ; & 
di taceas, laudant quicquid ſcripſere, beati. pony: _—_— Pd Fe 
At qui legitimum cupiet feciſſe poema, ultrd quicquid ſcriſere. 

um tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſti: 110 E cupiet feciſſe le- 


Audebit quzcunque parum ſplendoris habebunt, —_ 3 e 
Et fine pondere erunt, & honore indigna ferentur, | bonefti cenſorit: aude- 
Verba movere loco; quamvis invita recedant, bit movere dice que- 
Et verſentur adhuc intra penetralia V eſtz : N 2 =— 2 

R lendoris, & 
Obſcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 115 |erunt fine pondere, & 
Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum, ferentur indigna bo- 


Que priſcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, T2997 recedant 


a b invita, & adbuc ver- 
Nunc fitus informis premit & deſerta vetuſtas : ſentur intra penctralia 


Adſciſcet nova, quæ genitor produxerit uſus : Vifle : bonus eruct 
Vehemens, & liquidus, puroque ſimillimus amni, cabulg 4 obſcura- 


a A» 4 2 ta populo, atque pro- 
Fundet opes, Latiumqus beabit divite lingua: 121 2 15 nba e x2 


Luxuriantia compeſcet ; nimis aſpera ſano [ſpecioſa rerum, que 
Levabit cultu; virtute carentia tollet : 2 — 8 
Ludentis ſpeciem dabit, & torquebitur, ut qui ſitus infirmis & deſerts 


Nunc Satyrum, nunc agreſtem Cyclopa movetur. 2 
Pretulerim ſeriptor delirus inerſque videri, 1260 2 ae . 
Dum mea deleCtent mala me, vel denique fallant, 


1 : „ 
Quam fapere, & ringi. Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, |/millimuſque puro am- 
(ui ſe credebat miros audire tragœdos, ns ſanget opes, beabit 

- que Latium divite lin- 
In vacuo lætus ſeſſor plauſorque theatro: I 30 gu: campeſeet laxu- 
Cztera qui vitz ſervaret munia recto riantia ;, levabit nimis 
More; bonus ſane vicinus, amabilis hoſpes, apes fans cultu ; tol- 
Tre M6. . © > ef carentia Vviritutes: 
Comis in uxorem, poſſet qui ignoſcere ſervis, dabit ſpeciem Iudentis, 


g urguebitur, ut qui nunc movetur, ſaltat, Satyrum, nanc agreftem Cyclota. Prætulerim wideri 

eiter delirus inerſque, dum mea mala delectent me, wel denique fullant, quam ſapere, & ringi. 

fat homo haud ignobilis Argis, qui credebat ſe audire miros tragaedos, lætus ſeſſor plauſorque in 

vacus theatro ; qui autem ſervargt cetera munia vitæ recto more; bonus ſane vicinus, Bees 
u, comis in uxorem, qui paſſet ignoſcere ſerwis, 


ANNOTATION Ss. 


ſacred aſylum, where none but the high- whether theſe words come from Horace, or 
reſt was allowed to enter. It is juſt ſo, if we are to refer them to Flarus. The firſt 
ſays Horace, with a poet's cabinet: his ſeems more likely, and I have therefore ren- 
vorks are here as in a privileged place, in- dered them in that way. Horace draws two 
reeſſible to the criticiſms of the public. concluſions from his reaſoning, the one in 
|tis here, that the poet himſelf ſhould act a way of pleaſantry, the other ſerious. The 
the part of a rigid cenſor, retrench whatever! firſt, that he would rather be a bad poet, it 
s ſuperfluous, and give the finiſhing hand he but himſelf imagined the contrary, than 
to his pieces, | a good one at the expence of ſo much toil. 
7 Cato and Cethegus. "Theſe two great The ſecond, that it was better to ſtudy the 
men are named here, to repreſent in general 'rules of living well, than numbers and 
all ancient writers. They lived both in verfification, 
the time of the ſecond Punic war. The one 39 A citizen of conſiderable rank at Argos. 
u Cato the cenſor, the other Marcus Corne- To ſhew that his firſt concluſion is only 
* Cetbegus, who was conſul in the year of | meant in a way of mirth and raillery, he 


t city 550. explains it by a ſhort ſtory equally ridiculous 


dat been able to agree among themſelves, excuſable in the Argian, as owing to cauſes 
| not. 


3 


8 For my own part, &. Critics have and diverting. But, though the folly was 8 
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look a fault in a ſervant, and not fly into a rage at finding a bottle 

unſealed ; who knew to avoid a rock or ditch in the way. Ye 
135 this very man, in whoſe cure his relations ſpared neither care ng; 

expence, when that a doſe of hellebore had diſpelled the giddy 

fumes: Verily, my friends, ſays he, far from curing, you have 

undone me, in thus depriving me of ſo great a pleaſure, and for. 
140cibly _—_ away the grateful illuſion. 

t 18 WI 


out doubt“ the 


trifles, and leave to youth thoſe idle amuſements which better 
fit their age; not to loſe time in fitting words to the Roman 
lyre, but to ſtudy weight and meaſure in life. It is for this 


I45reaſon ** that I often think, 


mind; if no quantity of water“ were ſufficient to allay 


your thirſt, you would apply 


Booz Il. 


beſt and wiſeſt part to renounce 


and ſilently revolve in my own 


to the phyſician ; and yet, when 


you find that the more you poſſeſs, the more you deſire, dare 
you own your caſe to nobody? If your wound received no 
relief from an herb or root pointed out to you as proper for 
150 it, you would no more aim at a cure by that unavailing herb 


or root: 
wealth, fol 


ou have heard, that where the Gods beſtow“ 
and extravagance diſappear; mean time, though 


conſiderably richer, and in nothing wiſer, will you yet hearken 
to the ſame deceitful teachers? But had riches the power“ to 
155 render you more prudent, or to leſſen your defires or fears; in 
that caſe I own you would have reaſon to bluſh, if there lived in 
the world a man more covetous than yourſelf. If what we buy 
with our own money“, is our property; if, as lawyers pre- 
tend, uſe gives a right“ to ſome things; every piece of ground 


160 that feeds you, is your own; and Orbius's# ſteward, when he 


tills 


ANNOTATIONS. 


not in his own power, it would have been 
quite otherwiſe in Horace, who might have 
eaſily corrected his judgment, by diveſting 
himſelf of prejudice. 

40 It is without doubt, &c, This is the 
ſecond concluſion dfawn from this reaſon- 
ing, wherein the poet puts on a ſc:10us air, 
and ſpeaks his real ſentiments. It is more- 
over the laſt excuſe he makes for declining 
the taſk of poetry. 

41 Ir is for this reaſon. The remaining 


part of this Epiſtle is a converſation which 


the poet holds with himſelf; but all deſigned 
to make his reaſons come with a better 
grace to his friend, and that he might the 
more eafily correct his ambition, avarice, 
and thoſe other vices to which he was ſub- 
ject. 
: 4z If of water. This was a 
way of reaſoning uſed by the philoſopher 


Ariſtippus, as Plutarch has preſerved it 1 


us, in his Treatiſe againſt Avarice : He, abb. 
eats and drinks a great deal without allaying 
bis appetite, bas recourſe to phyſicians, want 
to know bis malady, and what is to bs dine 
or cure. But the man who has already 
five rich beds, and thirſts after ten; whe ba 
large poſſeſſions, and ſtore of money; yet is never 
Ph 5 frill 4 1 — ſpends day 
and night in beating up; this man, I Jay, 
never dreams of applying for relief, or in- 
quiring after the-cauſe of his illneſs. 

43 Yiu have beard, that where the Gad 
beftw, &c. The Stoics taught, that the 
wiſe man alone was rich. But there were 
other philoſophers, men of the world, who 
overturned this doctrine, and maintained 
the direct contrary. Herace therefore res. 


ſons upon this ſuppoſition, and endeavour: 


to ſhew it falſe and abſurd : You have 
been always told that riches baniſhed folly, 
and that to be rich and to be wiſe vue: the 


ſame 3 
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Et ſigno læſo non inſanire lagenæ; & non inſanire ſigno 
Poſſet qui rupem & puteum vitare patentem. 135 - _— ec 
Hic, ubi cognatorum opibus curiſque refectus, comin pc veel bis 0 
Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque meraco, ubi refettus opibus cu- 
Et redit ad ſeſe: Pol me occidiſtis, amici, , . os 


28 , . ulit morbum bilemgue 
Non ſervaſtis, ait, cui fic extorta voluptas, * . 2 


Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error. 140 [% ad ſeſe: ait, Pel, 


Nimirum ſapere eſt abjectis utile nugis, e Re 
Ri : ervaſtis me, cui volup- 

Et tempeſtivum pueris concedere ludum; 2 tas fic extorta eſt, & 
Ac non verba ſequi fidibus modulanda Latinis, error gratiſſimus mentis 
Sed veræ numeroſque modoſque ediſcere vitæ. — 0 — wow 
Quocirca mecum loquor hæc, tacituſque recordor; ai nugir, 4 con- 
Si tibi nulla ſitim finiret copia lymphæ, 146 |cedere pueris ludum 
Narrares medicis ; quod, quanto plura paraſti, temp efobuum 3 ac new 
. 8 ö {equi verba modulanda 

Tanto plura cupis, nulline faterier audes ! fidibus Latinis, ſed 
Si vulnus tibi monſtrata radice vel herba cdiſecrenumeraſque no- 
Non fieret levius, fugeres radice vel herba %% OT. Es 
2 hi] "iu di 6 Quocirca tacitus lo- 
Pro ciente nihil curarier: audieras, cui der, recorderque bac 
Rem Di donarent *, illi decedere pravam mecum ; fi rulla copia 
Stultitiam; & cum ſis nihilo ſapientior, ex quo Iympbe firiret ſit im 
* 2 den 1 ö bibi, narrares medicis 3 
enior es, tamen uteris monitoribus iſdem * d, fi quanto pariſti 
At ſi divitiæ prudentem reddere poſſent, 155 |plura, 2 tanto plu- 
Si cupidum timidumque minus te; nempe ruberes, ni 


V; - . G \ : Si vulnus non fieret le- 
iveret in terris te ſi quis avarior uno. e. 


Si proprium eſt, quod quis libra mercatus & |herb4 morftratd, fu- 
ære eſt 3 geres curari radice vel 


, 5 N horba troficiente nibil: 
Quædam (ſi credis conſultis) mancipat uſus; at e 3 . 


Qui te paſcit ager, tuus eſt; & villicus Orbi, 160] ritiam decedere illi, cui 
Di donarent rem; & cùm ſis nibilo ſapientior, ex quo es plenior, uteris tamen iiſdem monitoribus ? 
At fi divitiæ poffent reddere te prudentem, fi minus cu idum timidumque; nempe r uberes, fi quis 
viveret in terris avarior te uno. Si, quod quis mercatus eſt libra & eres eſt proprium z ſi _uſus 


nancitat quædam ( i credis conſultis ) 3 ager qui faſcit te, eſt tuus; & willicus Ori, 
* donarint, Bent/, 


ANNOTATION S. 
ſame; but you are ſatisfied yourſelf, that the, fruit which they buy: For, ſays Cicero, 


increaſe of your riches bas added nut hing to your writing to Curius : Id enim cujuſque eft pro- 
wiſdom ; mean time you fili hearken to the, prium, quo quiſque fruitur argue utitur. Librg 
ſame deceitful teacher's. f mercatus © are, means here, to purchaſe 
44 But bad riches the power. If riches with all the requiſite formalities. For in 
could render wiſe and prudent, if they couid | ſales and purchaſes, the money was weighed 
leſſen our deſires, or diffipate our fears; in| with a balance before witneſſes. 
that caſe, covetouſneſs would do us honor, | 46 Uſe gives a right, &c. To prevent end- 
and we ought to loſe no opportunity of | leſs conteſts and ſuits, the laws have wiſely 
heaping up wealth. This is the meaning | ordained, that poſleſſion, for a certain num- 
of the paſſage, which at firſt ſeems to carry] ber of years, gives the poſſeſſor an indif- 
ſome obſcurity in it. a putable right to the thing poſſeſſed. This 
45 Buy wvith our own money. He here|is what Horace means by mancipat; alle- 
combats the folly of heaping up money with | hates, transfers from the original proprie- 
a view to purchaſe lands; and argues, that] tor, to him who has enjoyed it for the ſtated 
they, who have not a foot of ground, are |time. b ; 
yet proprietors of whatever lands bear the | 47 Orbivs, We know little or nothing 
Vor. II. | | 2 about 
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Book IT, 


tills the earth **, that in harveſt it may ſupply you with corn, 
owns you for his maſter., You give money; and receive grapes, 


fowls, eggs, a caſk of wine: and in this manner 


purchaſe 


by degrees a piece of land, that was ſold for three hundred 
165 thouſand ſeſterces, or perhaps more. For where is the differ- 
ence of living upon money laid out now, or ſeveral years ago? 


He, who bought long 


ſince ſome lands near Aricia or Veil, 


pays for the plate of herbs.he ſups upon, though, perhaps, he 
fancies quite otherwiſe ; and boils his pot over night with wood 


170that he hath bought. 


But, ſay you, he calls all that extent of 


land his own, to the ſpot where a certain poplar planted to ſerve 


as a boundary 


prevents all diſputes with his neighbours: as if 


that could be called the property of any one, which in the ſhort 


compaſs of an hour may ch 


e maſters, and come into the poſ- 


175 ſeſſion of another, by gift, violence, ſale, or death. As there. 
fore we cannot have the perpetual enjoyment of things, and that 
one heir gives place to another, as waves ſucceed upon waves; 


to what purpoſe are large domains, or well filled 
ucania to thoſe of Calabria ; if death, 


why add the paſtures of 


granaries ! 


not to be ſoftened by gold, cuts down great and ſmall ? There 
180are who have neither jewels, marble, ivory, Tuſcan ſtatues *', 
pictures, plate, nor garments of fine Getulian purple ; there 
are others again, who never fo much as deſire to have them. 
Whence comes it, that of two brothers, the one prefers eaſe, 
pleaſure, and dreſs, to all the revenues of Herod 5*; the other 
185 rich and indefatigable, is buſy from the riſing to the ſetting ſun 
in clearing and improving his country-farm ? This is a ſecret 
known only to the Genius, who preſides at our birth 53, who is 
the God of human nature, lives and dies with us, can change 


his appearances, and aſſume what ſhape he pleaſes. 


I will 
there- 


ANNOTATION S. 


about this Orbjus : there is only reaſon to 
think, from what Horace ſays here, that 
he was one who had large domains, and yearly 


ſold great quantities of grain. 


43 When be tills the earth. Cùm ſegetes 
cecat. Occare ſignifies properly to break 
or reduce into ſmall pieces with a rake, or 
ſuch like inſtrument. Segeres is here for 
glebas. F 

49 Some lands near Aricia or V:ii, Aricia 
was a ſmall town near Alba Longa, and 
goes now by the name of Rizza., See more 
on Satire 5. Book I. Pc; was a confiderable 
City of Tſcary. Hcrace mentions theſe 
two domains, as being probably the large 
in that country. To underſtand perfectly 
the poet's reaſoning, we muſt conceive it 
thus: He,who has no land of his own, buys, 


by degrees, tha: of which he eats the fruit, 


although perhaps ſueh a notion never en- 
tered into his mind. In like manner, he, 
who is maſter of the domains of Aricia or 
Veii, buys, though perhaps he never once 
dreams of it, every thing that they yichd; 
herbs, fawls, wine, wood, c. The only 
difference is this, that the one pays hi 
money all at once, the other gradually se- 
cording as he receives. 

50 Gift, vilence, ſale, or death. Nur 
brece, mime pretio, nuxc vi, nunc forte ſuprernd. 
Horace mentions here all the different ways 
by which a man may acquire the property 
of a thing: for it either muſt be prece, by 
gift; or pretio, by purchaſe z vi, by force, 
in driving out the firſt pofleſſors by an un- 
juſt ſuit, or open violence; or ſorte ſuprendy 
by ſucceiRon after the death of the former 
maſter. 


51 Tun 
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Cum ſe occat, tibi mox frumenta daturus *, 

Te dominum ſentit. Das nummos ; accipis uvam, 

Pullos, ova, cadum temeti: nempe modo iſto 

Paulatim mercaris agrum, fortaſſe trecentis, 

Aut etiam ſuprà, nummorum millibus emptum. 165 

Quid refert, vivas numerato nuper, an olim? 

Emptor Aricini quondam V eientis & arvi, 

Emptum ccenat olus, quamvis aliter putat; emptis 

Sub noctem gelidam lignis calefactat ahenum. 

ded vocat uſque ſuum, qua populus adſita certis 170 

Limitibus vicina refugit+ jurgia: tanquam 

dit proprium quidquam, pun&o quod mobilis horæ, 

Nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi, nunc forte | ſu- 

prema, 

Permutet dominos, & cedat in altera jura. 

die quia perpetuus nulli datur uſus, & hæres 175 

Hzredem alterius ||, velut unda ſupervenit undam; 

Quid vici proſunt, aut horrea? quidve Calabris 

Saltibus adjecti Lucani ; {1 metit Orcus 

Grandia cum parvis, non exorabilis auro ? 
Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena ſigilla, ta- 

bellas, 180 

Argentum, veſtes Gætulo murice tinctas, 

Sunt qui non habeant; eſt qui non curet ** habere. 

Cur alter fratrum ceſſare, & ludere, & ungi, 

Præferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus; alter 

Dives & importunus, ad umbram lucis ab ortu 185 

Silveſtrem flammis & ferro mitiget agrum; 

Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat aſtrum, 

Naturæ Deus humanæ, mortalis in unum- 


quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus, & ater. 
grandia cum parvis ? Sunt (homines) qui non habeant gemmas, marmor, 


cùm accat ſegetes, mus 
daturus frumenta tibi, 
ſentit te dominum. Das 
nummos; accipis uvamy 
pullos, ova, cadum te- 
meti : nempe iſto modo 
mercaris paulatim a- 
eum, emptum fertaſſe 
trecentis millibus num- 
morum, aut etiam ſu- 


num wvivas nummo 
numerato nuper, an 
Aim ? Emptor quon- 
dam arvi Aricini & 
Veientis caenat emttum 
aus, guamvis putat 
aliter; calefuctat abe- 
num ſub noctem gelidam 
emptis lignis. Sed vo- 
cat ſuum, uſque que 
Populus adſita refugit 
vicina jurgia certis 
limitibus: tanguam 
2 fit proprium, 
quod per mutet duminos, 
& cedat in altera jura 
pumcto mobilis hore, 
nunc prece, nunc re- 
tio, nunc vi, nunc 
ſupremã ſorte. Sic quia 
uſus per petuus datur 
nulli, & heres ſuper- 
venit hæredem alteri- 
us, velut unda ſuperve- 
nit undam; quid vici, 
aut horrea proſunt Y 
quidve ſaltus Lacani 
adjecti ſaltibus Cala- 
bris; fi Orcus, non 
exorabilis auro, metit 


ebur, ſigilla Tyrrhena, 


tabellas, argentum, weſtes tinctas Cætulo murice; eft qui non curet habere. Cur alter fratrum 
praferat ceſſare, & ludere, & ungi, pinguibus palmetis Herodis; alter dives & imfortunus, 


mitiget agrum ſilveſtrem flammis & ferro ab ortu ſelis ad umbram; ſcit 


Genius, qui comes tem- 


ferat aftrum natale, Deus nature bumanæ, mortalis moriens in urumguodgue caput, mutabilis 


wltu, albus, & ater. 


* Daturas, Bentl. + refigit, Id. Þ morte, Id. || alternis, Id. & curat, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


pra. Nd refert, ; 


51 Tuſcan ſtatues. Tyrrhena ſigilla. Little 
ſtatues of Tuſcany. The old ſcholiaſt ob- 
lerves upon this, that the Tuſcans were the 
rſt of the Tralians who applied to the work - 
ing of marble, and carving it into ſtatues. 
But theſe are not the ſtatues that Horace 
[peaks of here: he means, without doubt, a 
certain kind of ſtatues of earth or gilt braſs, 
mented by the Tuſcans, and uſed in adorn- 
ung the frontiſpieces of temples ; as we 
tan from Vitruvius, Book III. Chap. 2. 
* 32 To all the revenues of Herod, Proferat 


rodis palmetis pinguibus. The moſt fertile 


palace of Herod,near to a grove of fine palm- 
trees. Strabo gives a very beautiful deſcrip- 
tion of this place, in his 16th Book: Jericho, 
ſay he, ftandson a plain, ſurrounded with moun- 
tains in form of an amphitheatre. Near to it 
there is a ww92d of hundred ftadia, abounding 
in all ſorts of fruit=trees, ab 6rd 4 the palm, 
c. Herod was king of Judea, which 
dignity he had obtained from Auguſtrs and 
the ſenate by means of Antony, who had a 
great value for him. He was naturally fond 
of magnificence, and immenſely rich. 


Fut of Fudea was FJeriche, where was the 


53 The Genius, wvbo preſides at our birth, 
| 2 2 Es nius, 


3 
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190 therefore enjoy fortune, and take from my little heap whatever 
may be needful ; without giving myſelf any concern as to what 
my heir may think, when he ſhall find nothing but what I owe 
to the bounty of my friends: yet at the ſame time I would 
always diſtinguiſh between a plain cheerful man, who loves to 
enjoy life, — a rake, between a good ceconomiſt and a miſer. 
195 For there is a great difference between prodigally ſquandering 
away, and expending frankly, without an anxiety to heap. up : 
but, making the beſt of the * ſeaſon that is allowed us, paſs 
it agreeably, as of old, when ſchool-boys, we did the feaſt of 
Minerva 5%, Let but ſordid poverty keep at a diſtance ; and 
200 whether I am carried in a fine barge or little pinnace, I ſhall be 
ſtill the ſame. We have not, perhaps, our fails filled with pro- 
pitious northern gales; yet we are not obliged to ſtruggle 
with adverſe ſouth-winds: in ſtrength, genius 55, beauty, vir- 
tue, _ and fortune, if behind the firſt, yet not altogether 
the laſt. ; 
205 You are free of covetouſneſs ; it is well. But have all your 
other vices fled with this? Are you no longer the flave of 
wretched ambition ? Have you „ your paſſionate temper, 
and ſlavifh fear of death? Can you laugh at dreams“, magic 
terrors, miracles, ſorceries, nightly ghoſts and apparitions *, 
with all the childith prodigies of Theſlaly Do you contentedly 
210fee 5* your years increaſe with the return of your birth-days ! 
rankly forgive your friends? and grow milder and better“ as 
old age approaches ? What avails it to pull out one thorn, 
while ſo many are left behind ? If you know not what is fit and 


decent in life, give place to thoſe that do?. You have eat, 
drank, 


=> CUPOHO 


2088222566 28222 


D 


ag 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


Genizs, natale comes qui temperat aſlrum. The! that the boys and girls uſed to pray to the 
Genius which prefides at the birth of men, | Goddeſs for wiſdom and learning, of which 
and which being different, in different times | ſhe had the patronage. At the ſame time 
and places, cauſcs all that difference of tem- they carried their maſters their tec, or pre- 
per and inclinations which we obſ:rve among | ſent, termed M.nerwal. 
them. This is properly nothing eiſe but the | $55 Strength, genius, & c. Wiribus, irg:nt%, 
human ſoul. Nui temperat cſtrum ; who go- | ſpecie, wirture, loco, re. We have here in- 


verns the ſtar that preſides at the birth of 
every one, that is, according to ancient 
aſtrology, that part of the ſign which ſhines 
at the birth. Aſtrum naſcens, boræ ſidus ; 
the horoſcope. The ancients fancied, that 
every man's horoſcope was governed by his 
Genius, becauſe their fortune in a great 
meaſure depended upon it: Sui cuigue mores 
ortunam fingunt. 


54 2s of old, ben ſchool-boys, ave did the 


feaſt of Minerva. Puer ut Feſtis Quinguatribus | 


cluded in a fingte verſe, almoſt all that a 
man can with for. And the poet ſays that, 
in reſpect of all theſe, if he was not the firſt, 
yet. neither was he the laſt. I believe. 
there is no man will diſpute his virtue ot 
genius; and as for his conſtitution and for- 
tune, if they pleaſed himſelf, it was enough. 
As he was thick and ſhort, we may wonder 
how ke comes to ſpeak of his mien and ally 
or of his birth, being no more than the ſon 
of a freedman. But from all we can learn, 


olim. Quinguatrus, or Qu:rguatria, the Saſt | his ſhape, though perhaps none of the beſt, 
of Minerva, which continued five days; had: yet ſomething graceful in it; and the 
beginning en the 19th of March, and end- advantage of being born of one that wo 
ing the 3d, It was during this ſolemnity | free, was by no means inconſiderable. 
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Utar, & ex modico, quantum res poſcet, acervo C bonis, & ram 


a . 1. quantum res poſcet, ex 
Tollam; nec metuam quid de me judicet hæres, ee hes whe 


Quod non plura datis invenerit: & tamen idem L192] ram quid bares Ja- 
Scire volam, quantum fimplex hilariſque nepoti dicet de me, quid nen 
Diſcrepet, & quantum diſcordet parcus avaro. % Pura datis : 


: ; , tamen ego idem 
Diſtat enim, ſpargas tua prodigus, an neque ſump- vlan ſtire, quantum 


tum 196 femplex Bilar que diſ- 
Invitus facias, n2que plura parare labores : "5p — per 5 
Ac potiùs, puer ut feſtis Quinquatribus olim, 4. Diftae — 
Exiguo gratoque fruaris tempore raptim. 2222 
Pauperies immunda domũs procul * abſit: ego, 255 * — 
utrum ; 2.00] labores parare plura: 

Nave ferar magna an parva, ferar unus & idem. et fruaris rap- 
Non agimur tumidis velis Aquilone ſecundo; „ 
Non tamen adverſis ætatem ducimus Auſtris: i 8 
Viribus, ingenio, ſpecie, virtute, loco, re, Immunda pauperies 


Extremi primorum, 1 priores. I 
Non es avarus; abi. Quid ? cœtera jam ſimul iſto] a us parvd nave, 


Cum vitio fugere ? Caret tibi pectus inani 206 2 unus & idem. 
Ambitione ? Caret mortis formidine, & ira ? - aids hom 2 
Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, lone; ĩamen non du- 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Theſſala rides? 3 Avftris 

2 s.-3 - MY. adverſis : nos extremi 
Natales grate numeras ! ignoſcis amicis ! e 


Lenior & melior fis accedente ſenecta ? renip, ſjecie, wirtute, 
Quid te exempta juvat + ſpinis de pluribus una? , re, ſumus 4% 


- . . IT priores extremis. Non 
Vivere fi rectè neſcis, decede peritis. —ů — 


cætera jam fugere ſimul cum iſto vitio- PeRus caret tibi inani ambitione © Caret formidine mor = 
tis, & ird ꝙ An rides ſumnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, lemures nacturnos, portentaque 
Tbeſala? An numeras dies natales grate “ ignoſcis amicis ? fis lenior & melior ſenefid acces 
dente ? Quid una exempta de fluribus ſpinis juwat te! Si neſcis wivere rette, decede peritis, 

* procul procul, Bent, + levat, 1d. | 


ANNOTATIONS, 


is only neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that there ſuppoſed to come and torment his brother; 
were others more unſhapely and more | wno, to appeaſe his ghoſt, inſtituted the 
meanly born than he, which we can do| feaſt called Lemuria, in which ſacrifices 
without ſtraining. were offered to theſe reſtleſs ſouls of the 
56 Dreams. Horace here ranks dreams| dead. : 

with magic illuſions and ſtories of nightly] 58 Do you contertedly ſee ? . Natalcs grate 
apparitions. This is the more remarkable, | numeras The meaning 1s this: When your 
as Auguſius was of a different notion; for he birth-day arrives, are ycu not mortified at 
gave ſo great heed to dreams, as not to over- | the increaſe of your years, or thrown int 
ſbok even what others had dreamed of him. | melancholy reflections by ſo near a view of 
Dreams are not to be whclly diſregarded I| your end ? 

believe there are few whoſe experience _ 30 Milder and better. Age froeetens the 
not farnith them with ſame of conſiderable | remper 3 Lenit albeſcens animos cajilits, The 


moment. Hyrace laughs here at an anxious! experience and refleQtion of paſt years con- 
ſuperſtitious attention to them. tribute te make us better. Hence the reaſon 

$7 Nightly ghoſts and aſparitions. Noc- why the poet joins thete two together, leer 
turnos lemures. Lemures for rem:res, ſo call- y melior. 


60 Give place to thoſe that do. Dece de 


ed from Remus, who, after his death, W²aũs | 
| Z 3 Pcritis. 


domis abſit procul: 


* 2 — 
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drank, and amuſed yourſelf enough; it is now time to retire; 
215 leſt if running to exceſs you become the jeſt and ridicule of 
the youth, on whom mirth and feſtivity ſit with a better 
grace. 
ANNOTATIONS. 


itim. There is a time to retire, as well dom to ſeek only the ſociety of thoſe who 

as to appear. An infirm and peeviſh old age are of a ſuitable age and temper, and avoid 
is always the object either of compaſſion or | ſuch commerce as will but expoſe us to ridi. 
raillery. It is therefore the height of wiſ- |cule, The poet wants to have Florus both 
more 


_ 8 


—T 
— — 


The K Ex. 


ULIUS FLORUS, parting from Rome to accompany Tiberius 

in his expedition into Pannonia, in the year of the city 742, had 
entreated of Horace that he would write to him, and ſend him, at the 
ſame time, ſome poems in the /yric way. Horace, it would ſeem, 
had excuſed himſelf, and told him not to rely upon him. But this 
was not enough to Florus, who, finding himſelf diſappointed by our 
poet, wrote him a letter, complaining of his filence, and the little 
concern he had about him. Horace writes this anſwer in his own 
defence, and to convince his friend of the injuſtice of his com- 
r It contains not only a vindication of himſelf for not writing, 
ut alſo the reaſons of his not ſending the poems he had deſired. 
Horace was naturally indolent and fond of eaſe; he could not bear 
to engage in any work of labor: and this was, probably, the 
chief reaſon of his being ſo backward to engage in poetry. He 
even owns as much himſelf, as ſays, that nothing but neceſſity 
put him firſt upon it. But he is not ſatisfied with this ſingle ex- 
cuſe; he adds ſeveral others, by which to make it appear that the 
taſk of writing was, of all others, the moſt ungrateful, and con- 
trary to his temper. All this is ſaid in a way of pleaſantry and 
humor, and mixed with ſeveral ſtrokes of raillery againſt his 
cotemporary poets, in which he expoſes their pride, and that mean 
ſelfiſh complaiſance they ſhewed one another. We find, at the ſame 
time, 
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Luſiſti fatis, ediſti ſatis, atque bibiſti; Sarl lufiſti, ſatis ediſti, 
Tempus abire tibi eſt : ne potum largiùs æquo 215 un ble z 22 
Rideat, & pulſet laſciva decentius ætas. Sat leſcive £5 ran 
& pulſet te potum largiùs aquo. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


more wiſe and more happy. Virere refie, | power, and not to mar them to ourſelves 
in the preceding verſe, means, to live con- and others by chagrin, and the inquietudes 
tented with the pleaſures that are in our of ambition, defire, and ſuperſtitious fear. 
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time, intermixed a great many excellent precepts relating to poetry, 
where is ſhewn the difficulty of ſucceeding in it, and the great labor 
and attention neceſſary to give real value to a work of this kind. 
From this he takes occaſion to infinuate, that it is both a wiſer and 
a better courſe, to ſet about regulating life, and forming it to har- 't 
mony and exactneſs, than to amuſe es Fans in the ſtudy of words, ' 
and ranging them according to number and meaſure. The poet 7 
manages this part with great addreſs; for, under the appearance of | 
ſpeaking only to himſelf, and revolving in his mind a ſet of rules 1 
by which to form his own behaviour, he has found out the way to Fl 
give his friend | av advice againſt anger, the fear of death, am- 1 
bition, avarice, ſuperſtition, and all the other vices to which he was M 
remarkably ſubject. One cannot but be plcaſed in reading over the 
latter part of this Epiſtle, to obſerve the air of candor and good- 
nature with which Horace writes. He had a ſoul infinitely above 
low flattery and complaiſance: every thing he ſays ſpeaks an un- 
common ſincerity and unbiaſſed concern for his friend. He wanted 
to make him happy, and therefore has the courage to tell him how 
he may be ſo, though the way pointed out might not perhaps be 11 
agreeable. l 
Horace wrote this Epiſtle in his 56th year, and it ſeems to have 
deen one of his laſt works. 
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To the 


P1sos. 


SHOUTD a painter take it in his head to join a mare's 
neck to a human head, and, borrowing limbs from beaſts of 
different kinds, cover all with the feathers of various birds in 
ſuch manner, that being above a beautiful woman, it ſhould end 
in a hideous fiſh; if admitted to ſee this fantaſtic piece, would 
5 you be able to keep from laughter ? 
| Believe me, Piſos?, that nothing more reſembles this picture 
than a book, where the ideas are vague and confuſedly jumbled 


together, like the dreams of a 


diſordered brain; and where the 


head and feet have no relation to the other parts. But painters, 
you will ſay, and poets have always had the privilege to attempt 


10 whatever 


ey pleaſed. I know it, and frankly give and take the 


ſame liberty: yet not ſo as to join what is ſavage to what is mild, 
birds with ſerpents, or lambs with tigers. 


Often after a lofty beginning * that promiſes great things, we 


15 are amuſed with the deſcription of a grove, an altar of 


1ana, 


the wild meanders of a ſtream gliding through pleaſant fields, 
the Rhine, or rainbow; like purple patches in a garment, that 


ANNOTATIONS. 


T1 Should a painter. Horace enters upon 
his ſubje& at once without preamble, and 
begins with the moſt neceſſary and general 
precept, as being the foundation of all the 
reſt, viz, unity and ſimplicity, in the ſub- 
ject, in the arrangement or diſpoſition, in 
the ornaments and ſtyle. 

2 Piſ:s. There were three or four fami- 
lies of this ſurname at Reme. The preſent 
work is addreſſed to Lucius Piſo and his two 
ſons. The father was conſul in the 739th 
year of the city, triumphed over the Thra- 
cians who had revolted in 743, was governor 


of Rome after Statilius Taurus for twenty 


years, and died chief pontiff in the 786th, 


make 


and the 8oth of his age. Pelleins Paterculus 
gives this advantageous character of him: 
De quo viro hoc omnibus ſentiendum ac pradt- 
candum eſt, e mores ejus wigore ac lenitate mii. 
ſimos; & dix queng uam ref eriri piſſe, qui 


aut otium validiùs diligat, aut facilins ſufficiat 
negotio, & magis que agenda ſunt curet ſin 
ulla cftentatione agerdi. * As to Piſs all 
agree, that his manners were mixed af 
cc reſoluticn and mildneſs; and it would 
be hard to ſind a man, who more loved 
eaſe and quiet, or diicovered a greater 
ſufficiency for buſineſs, and managed 
with leſs oſtentation what came proper.) 


| *6 under his notice. 


: | 3 Often 


EE. 
DE 


RTT PUETICA 
„ 


I 


E X. 


Ad P1$SONES. 


HUNMANO capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere ſi velit, & varias induzere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſupernè; 
Spectatum admifii riſum;teneatis, amici? 
Credite, Piſones, iſti tabulæ fore librum 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut zgri ſomnia, vane 
Fingentur ſpecies; ut nec pes, nec caput uni 
Reddatur foren. Pictoribus atque poëtis 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit æqua poteſtas. 7 
Scimus, & hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque vi- 


ciſim: 


ded non ut placidis coëant immitia; 
derpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 


OR DO. 
I pictor velit jun- 
gere cer vicem egui- 
nam bumano capiti, & 
inducere varias plumas, 
membris undique colla- 
tis, ut cam fit mulier 
5 formoſa ſupernè, deſinat 
| turpiter in atrum pi- 
ſcem; O amici, an 
admiſſi ſpectatum tene- 
atis riſum ? Credite, 
Piſones, librum per- 
10 /imilem fore iſti tabulæ, 
ate Aingertur 
vane, welut ſomnia 
4 gri; ut nec pes, nec 
caput reddatur uni for- 
mea. Dices, Semper 


non ut 


k guad foteſtas audend: 
Incœptis gravibus plerumque & magna profeſſis, r 


. 


Purpureus, late qui ſplendear, unus 


Aſſuitur pannus; cum lucus, & ara Dianæ, 
Et properantis aquæ per amœnos ambitus agros, 


quidlibet fruit pictori- 
& alter 15 bus 1 7 Ls Sci- 
= amuſque pe- 

timuſque viciſſim hanc 
weniam : ſed non ut 


immitia coFant placidis; non ut ſerpentes geminentur avibus, agni tigribuss Pannus unus & alter 
. * * > . . . * 4 

purpurens, qui ſplendeat late, afſuitur plerumpue incaf tis gravibus & profeſſis magna; cam lucus, 

_ . . . 

Yara Diane, & ambitus aque properantis per amœnos agros, | 


ANNOTATIONS. 


3 Often after a loſty beginning. After the 
general precept, Horace enters upon particu- 
lars, and gives here an example of that in- 
Judicious variety which he coudemns. But, 
to make us ſtill more ſenſible with what 
caution we ought to avoid offending againſt 
unity, which he eſtabliſhes as a thing ne- 
ceſſary and indiſpenfible, he remarks only 
upon thoſe faults which appear leſs ſhocking, 
and are ſo much the more dangerous, as they 


wear the dreſs of beauty; viz. deſcriptions, 
which little geniuſes are always apt to run 
into. From beginnings that are grave and 
ſcrious, that promiſe nothing but what is 
great and noble, they run into the deſcrip- 
tion of a grove or altar: theſe, fays our 
poet, may be good; they are truly purple 
patches.but withal childith and extravagunt, 
becauſe ill-placed. A poet ought never to 
abandon himſelf to theſe digreſions, of 

whatever 
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make a great ſhow. But then they are not in their proper 

place. You know perhaps how to paint a cypreſs *: but yi) 

this anſwer his expectations, who hires you to draw him in 

20 the midſt of a ſhipwreck, floating without hope, upon one of 

the planks of his broken ſhip ? You began a large urn: why 

do you thus end it a diminutive pitcher ? In fine, whatever uh. 

* you chooſe, be careful to preſerve ſimplicity and unity of 

eſign ©, 

he greater part of poets, father and ſon, are commonly de. 

luded by a ſeeming excellence . I affect brevity, and become 

25 obſcure: another be poliſhing too much deſtroys the ſpirit and 

fre. of his work: a third, who aims at the ſublime, runs into 

bombaſt : the poet again, who too cautiouſly avoids bombaſt, 

ſervilely creeps upon the ground: in like manner, he who would 

vary * in ſome extraordinary way a ſubject that ought to be quite 

ſimple, paints dolphins on trees, and boars in the middle of the 

30 waves. Thus the fear of erring, without judgment and art, is 
apt to lead us into ſtill greater errors. 

The meaneſt workman in the /Emilian ſquare ? can grave the 
nails, or imitate the eaſy flowing hair; yet upon the whole his 
ſtatues are wretched, becauſe he knows not how to finiſh his 
work in juſt proportion: were I to beſtow labor upon any 

5 work, I would no more imitate ſuch a one, than appear in pub- 
lic remarkable for my fine black hair and eyes, but disfigured by 
a wry noſe. | 

Let each one chooſe ** a ſubject, ſuited to his ſtrength and 

genius; and well conſider with himſelf, what his ſhoulders can, 
40 or cannot bear: where a good and juſt choice is made, elo- 
quence and method will never fail. 


The 
ANNOTATIONS. 


whatever kind they may be, when his de- |ſwers to incæptis gravibus; and wreeus to 
fign calls him elſewhere. purpureus pannus. 


4 Hor to paint a cypreſs. Deſcriptions in To preſerve ſimplicity and unity of defigr. 


poetry, and the imitation of a cypreſs-tree | This is the precept that reſults from what 


in painting, were commonly the firſt eiſays he has been ſaying all along. Simplicity 
made in theſe ſeveral arts. and unity are directly oppoſite to the error 

5 You began a large urn. Amphora teepit| he complains of; foreign deſcriptions de- 
inſtitui : currente 19d cur urceus exit? Here| ſtroy them quite. Homer, Sophocles, and 
we have another image drawn from the pot-| Yirgi/, admit nothing into their works but 
ters, who commonly began by ſmall water-| what is ſtrictly connected with the ſubject: 
veſſels called urcei, and advanced, by de- every thing is conducted with the greateſt 
grees, to the large urn, amphora, which] judgment and art; their deſcriptions come 
was accounted the maſter-piece in their] in the moſt natural caſy manner imaginadie. 


way. A potter, who, after beginning a| 7 Are deluded by a ſecming excellence. We 
great urn, ſhould end it in a little pitcher, | are not to conſider this as a new precep's 


is like a poet, who, after a magnificent] but as a general reaſon for the error he had 


exordium, loſes himſelf in theſe deſcriptiens, | been cenſuring. It is in the beauties ot 
the proper work of a learner. Ampbora an- art as in thoſe of nature; we are frequently 


deceived 


[ 


Sed nunc non erat his locus: & fortaſſe cupreſſum 


Navibus, ære dato qui pingitur? Amphora cœpit 
Inftitui : currente rota cur urceus exit ? 
Denique fit quod & vis ſimplex duntaxat & unum. 


Decipimur ſpecie recti. Brevis eſſe laboro, 25 
Obſcurus fio: ſectantem levia + nervi 


Serpit humi tutus nimiùm, timiduſque procelle: 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 


In vitium ducit culpæ fuga, ſi caret arte. 
Amilium circa ludum faber imus 4 & ungues 
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Aut lumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus, |»: fmen Rbenum, 
aut arcus pluvias de- 
ſcribitur. Sed nunc non 


Scis ſimulare : quid hoc, fi fractis enatat exſpes 20] at heus bis: & ſcis 


fortaſſe ſimulare cu- 
Þrefſum : quid hoc, fe 


ille, qui pingitur are 


& q dato, _ exſpes 
ima pars vatum (pater, & juvenes patre diom ) Ha nawibus ? Am- 
Mari P (p hed, P 8 ) bar cœpit inflitui : 


Cur rod turrente ur- 
ceus exit ® Denique ſit 


a 3 : . [quod wis (ſcribis) 
Deficiunt animique: profeſſus 2 turget — Sg 3 


unum. Maxima pars 
vatum ( pater, & ju- 


Delphinum ſilvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 30 . venes digni patre ) de 


cipimur ſpecie recti. 
7 fr ped eſe brevis, & 


| fro obſcurus : nervi ani- 


Exprimet, & molles imitabitur ære capillos; ol "7 ny poctam 
| Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum 34 - + — 


Non magis eſſe velim, quam pravo vivere naſo ||, 
8 nigris oculis nigroque capillo. 

Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, xquam 
Viribus ; & verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 
Quid valeant humeri : cui lecta potenter erit res, 40 
Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. | 


ſumite' materiam æ quam weſtris viribus ; & werſate dia, quid humeri va 
re: cui res erit lecta potenter, nec facundia, nec lucidus ordo deſ.ret bunc. 


* quid, Bent/. + lenia, Id. T unus, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


imagines he can embelliſh his work by a 


ter is to be joined with wariare : wariare|lian circus, or ſquare. 


frodigialiter, to vary in a ſurpriſing man- 


Neſciet : hunc ego me, ſi quid componere curem, | feſſus grandia, turget : 


nimm tutus, imiduſ 

gue procellæ ſerpit hu - 
mi: qui cupit variare 
prodigialiter rem unam, 
appingit delphinum fil- 
vis, aprum fluctibus. 
Fuga culpæ, fs caret 


arte, ducit in vitium. 


Faber imus circa ludum Æmilium & exprimet ungues, & imitabitur molles capillos ære; infelix 

ſumms operis, guia neſciet ponere totum : ego, fi curem guid componere, non magis velim me eſſe 

bunc, quam wvivere ſpectandum nigris oculis nigroque capillo, ſed pravo _ Vos, gui ſcribitis, 
eant, 


guid recujent fer- 


| naſo vivere parvo, Id. 


deceived by falſe appearances. A poet|now before us. Dacier imagines, that this 
| is meant of acertain ſtatuary, who dwelt at 

line deſcription, and ſpoils it. This is the|the lower end of the circus, near the ſchool 
true connexion of the words. What fol-|of AZmilivs, where one Ænilius Lentulus 
lows, brevis oe laboro, obſcurus fio, are ex-|had taught gadiators to fence. Sanadon, 
amples brought to confirm the general pro- on the other hand, inſtead of imus, reads 
polition, decipimur ſpecie recti. unus. Unus & ungues exprimet 5 that is, 
3 He who would wary. This confirms |wunus omnium optimè exfrimet. Neither of 
what was ſaid in the former note: for he |theſe explications ſeems to me to hit the 
returns to ſhew, that, by aiming too much |true ſenſe of the poet: I have therefore 
x: variety, their compoſitions become mon- choſen rather to follow in this particular 
ſttous : Omnia monſtra faciunt; to uſe the|the judgment of Reſcommon, who tranſlates 
words of Catulluss The word prodig iali- aber imus, the mcaneſt workman in the Æmi- 


10 Let each one chooſe, & c. This is one 
ner. | of the moſt eſſential precepts in poetry. 

9 The meaneſt workman in the AEmilian Ariſtatl:, in his Poetics, obſerves, that the 
Jhuare, AE milium circa ludum fuber imus. want of a due attention t this is one of the 
There is ſcarce any paſſage in Horace that | chief cauſes why poets fil in what is their 
has more puzzled commentators than that main deſign, ir. a juſt imitation. 


11 The 
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The virtue and beauty of method ** (or I am much deceive) 
lies in this, to know when to ſay '* what the preſent neceſſiy 
ſeems to demand, and to reſerve a great part of what appeareth 
even pertinent to another time. 

The author of a poem that has long raiſed the expectations 
of the public, ought to be very careful and judicious in the 
choice of incidents . Great delicacy is moreover required in 
the placing of words. You gain your point“, if by a fine 
and artful connexion you can make a new word out of two 
already known: but if perhaps there is a neceſſity to invent 
words entirely new '5 to expreſs things not known before; in 


 bentia dici. 


this caſe 2 are at liberty to frame new terms unknown to 


50 our ance 


ors“e, and ſuch a licence managed with diſcre- 


tion will never give offence: nay, theſe newly coined words 
will be well received, if wa are derived from the Greek by a 


ſimple and plain analogy, 


or is it to be ſuppoſed that the 


Romans would refuſe to Varius. and V irgil, a liberty they had 
granted to Plautus and Cæcilius? And why ſhould I be envied 
55 the right of acquiring a few new terms; when both Cato and 
Ennius enriched their native language in this manner ? It has 


ANNOTATIONS. 


11 The virtue and beauty of method. Horace 
explains here, in few words, wherein con- 
fiſts the beauty and juſtneſs of that order 
which a poet ought to follow in the diſpo- 
fition of his ſubje& z and adds theſe words, 
aut ego falltr, becauſe he was going to-eſta- 


bliſh a new precept upon the practice of 


the greateſt authors of antiquity, and one 
that had never been taken notice of by any 
author before him. 

I2 To knew when to ſay, & c. Ut jam 
nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici Fleraque 
differat. Debentia dici belongs both to dicat 
and differat. Ut jam nunc dicat debentia dici 
jam nunc, & diffcrat pleraque jam nunc de- 
Literally, “ That he ſay pre- 
« ſently things that cught to be ſaid pre- 
« ſently, and reſerve to another time the 


greater part even of thoſe things that 


«© ought to be ſaid preſently. Horace, in 


this precept, lets us into one of the greateſt 


fecrets of poetry. An hiftorian is obliged 
to follow the order of time in giving an 
account of tranſactions: but the rule to 
be obſerved by poets in the diſpoſition of 
their ſubject is very different: for in dra- 
matic poetry, as well as epic, the great 
maſters open the {ene as near as poſſible to 
the cataſtrophe, and always take action 
within a little from the accompliſhment of 
it. Their addreſs furniſhes them afterwards 
with means to acquaint us with all that had 
happened before, and which it was not pro- 


been, 


per to inform us of immediately in train, 
Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides, have ſtrictly 
adhered to this rule, and it is of marvellous 
effect in their works: for in removing out 
of ſight, by a variety of incidents, the ca- 
taſtrophe which we expect every moment, 
they inflame our curiotity, and raiſe in us 
a ſucceſſion of paſſions, which could never 
ſpring from a methodical narration of 
facts, | 

13 Cbzice of incidents. After the rule for 
method and diſpoſition, he ſpeaks of the 
choice of incidents ; for all are not equally 
beautiful, nor merit to enter into a poem. 
Moreover, the choice itſelf is extremely 
difficult; what is good in an epic poem, 
will not have the ſame effect in tragedy» 
Belides, he not only means that we ought 
to make choice of ſome, and reject others; 


but give alſo to every one of thoſe we re- 
cel ve the place that beſt ſuits them, where 
they may have the beſt effect, and be moſt 
agreeable to the deſign of the poem: for 
the ſame incident, placed in different parts 
of the poem, may have a very different aſ- 
pect. Bentley has a very peculiar notion upon 
this verſe; he thinks that it is placed wrong, 
and ought to come after that which in com- 
mon editions follows it, thus: 
In werbis etiam teniis cautuſque ſertnd'!y 
Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat promiſſi cal mils 
3 auctor. : 
A poet ought to be very nice and 9 


— 
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Ordinis hæc virtus erit & venus, aut ego fallor, | Aur ego fallr, aut 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici _ 3 3 
pleraque differat, & præſens in tempus omittat. ? 


: * jam nunc debentia dici 
Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat promiſſi carminis auctor. 45 Pa. mne, & ut dif- 


In verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis, var egg ri ; be 
Dixeris egregiè, notum ſi callida verbum que 3 it jam 
Reddiderĩt junctura novum: ſi forte neceſſe eſt nunc. ciucker carminis 
Indiciis monſtrare recentibus abdita rerum; MN 8 
Fingere cinCtutis non exaudita Cethegis 50 cautuſgue in werbis ſe- 


Continget, dabiturque licentia ſumpta prudenter : =|rend-s, egregi? dixeris, 
Et nova fictaque * nuper habebunt verba fidem, ſi — 2 ont wa 
Græco fonte cadent parce detorta. Quid autem |{,,uum : þ fore? neces 
Cæcilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademptum % morftrare abdita 
Virgilio Varioque ? Ego cur acquirere pauca, 55 %% = _ us 
di poſſum, invideor; cum lingua Catonis & Enni verba won © exandita 
inftutis Cethegis, licentiaque ſumpta prudenter dabitur: & werta nova nupergue fila hatebunt 
ſdem, fi cadent de Graco finte detorta parc, Dabit autom Romanus Carcilio Plautogue, quid 
ademf tum Virgilio Varioque * Cur go invideor acquirere auca, ſi poſſum ; cum lingua Catonis 


E Enni 


* factaque, Bentl. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


» in the choice of words, admit ſome, and ſelves, and therefore inſtead of junctura, 
6 teject others. ſome read ſtrictura. 

14 You gain your point, & c. Horace pro-| "5 Words entirily new, We have here 
ceeds here to what regards words and ex-|the rule for ſimple words, which Ariſto/le 


preflions in poetry; and gives rules both calls sromptre 3 and Cicero, fta; that is, 


with reſpect to the ute of words already re- bar as are entirely new, and were never in 
ceived, and the framing of new ones. 


| uie before. Horace lays, that a poet is at 
Theſe laſt are of two kinds, ſimple ard liberty to frame new words when he is, 
compound: the compound are made out of obliged to expreſs things uncommon, or of 
two words, which, though both already re- late invention. For example; as the pre- 
ceived by common uſe, yet, when joined | ſent art of war differs very much from that 
together, make a new word unknown be- | followed by the ancients, a poet would find 
fore; as velit olum, ſaxif  ag:m, verſuti ouus. himſelf under a neceſſity to invent many 
And this kind of compoſition, when made | new words, to ex preſ, the artillery, can- 
with judgment and addreſs, is what Horace non, powder, and their cftects. 
here calls callida jun&ura, It will be proper | muſt always be taken, that theſe newly 
to obſerve here, that ſame have given a very {framed words expreſs either the nature of 
different turn to this paſſage, 'T hey pretend the thing deſcribed, or ſome of its principal 
that the poet is not ſpeaking of words, but effects. | 

of expreſſions and phaſes, when, by means | 16 Unincevn to our ancſtors, CinFutis nan 
of epithets and adverbs, known terms of | exaudita Cerhegiss The Cethegi are here re- 
ordinary uſe are determined to a new and |preſentcd as maſculine and laborious men, 
extraordinary meaning. This Horace him- | who retained, in their habits, the manner 
ſelf was remarkable for, inſomuch that |of the firſt Romans z cindtuti. The poet re- 
Quintilian ſays of him; Et verbis feliciſſine fers to what was commonly called cin&us 
eudax ; and it is in this ſenſe that the | Gabinus, thus deſcribed by Ferraris: Cinctus 
greater part of critics explain what Pe- ! Gabinus non aliud fuit, quam cum tagæ latinia 
tronius calls Horatii N „ Felicitas. This | [vo brachio ſubduci a in tergum ita rejiciebatur, 
turn to the words is rather ingenious than ut contracia retraberetur ad fectus, at uc ita 
true, Horace would never have called ſuch in nodum ne&eretur 3 qui nedus froe cinceus 
a diſpoſi tion of words junctura, which neceſ-| tegam contrubebat, brevioremgue & ftrictiorem 
farily marks ſome alliance and connection, reudidit. The cinffus Gabinus was nothing 
When two things are joined together in jelſe, but when the lappet of the gown, 
one, This they have been ſenſible of tem- which uſed to be brougiit up tv the left 


ſhoulder, 


But care 
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been, and always will be allowed us to coin new words if they 
are diſtinguiſhed by the current ſtamp . As the foreſts year 

60 change their leaves, the firſt fall, and new ones ſpring up in thei 
place: juſt the ſame is it with words; the more ancient by de. 
grees are forgotten, new ones ſpring up and flouriſh with all the 
ornaments of youth. We are all doomed to oblivion both we 
and our works; whether the earth cut into an harbour re. 
ceives the rolling fea, and forms a ſafe ſtation for fleets fence{ 
againſt ſtormy north-winds, a work truly royal; or a marſh 

65 long barren, and only fit for oars, but now drained, feels the 

| heavy plough, and nouriſhes the neighbouring towns : or that a 
river, taught now to glide along a better channel, has changed 
its courſe hurtful to the riſing grain. All the works (I ſay) of 
mortals ſhall periſh ; ſo little reaſon is there to hope that the 
honor of language can long ſubſiſt, or words always retain their 

70 grace and beauty. Many terms, now out of uſe, ſhall revive; 
and many, now in vogue, fink into oblivion, if cuſtom will have 
it ſo; cuſtom the ſovereign arbitrator of language. 

Homer was the firſt who taught us in what kind of verſe '? we 
were to ing of bloody wars, and the exploits of kings and great 
captains. 

75 The unequal meaſures of elegy were at firſt appropriated to 
complaints“ and tears, but afterwards were employed alſo to ex- 
preſs the joys of conqueſt and ſucceſs in love. As to who was the 

author of the leſſer elegiac ** verſe, grammarians diſpute about it, 
nor is the conteſt yet finally decided. 

Rage and reſentment firſt armed Archilochus ** with iambics. 

Comedy 


ANNOTATION Ss. 


ſhoulder, being drawn thence, was caſt off the public ſtamp, that which was uſed to 
in ſuch a manner upon the back, as to come [diſtinguiſh the current coin. Hence Quir- 
round ſhort to the breaſt, and there faſten | rilian 3 Itendum tlane ſermone, ut nummo, cui 
in a knot; which knot or cin&ure tucked ee t. Forma is the ſame with 


up the gown, and made it ſporter and ſiraiter. | what 


Ibis cinctus was proper only to the conſuls 
or generals upon ſome extraordinary occa- 
fions; as the denouncing war, burning the 
{poils of the enemy, devoting ' themſelves 


to death for the ſafety of their army, and 


the like. It was borrowed from the inha- 
bitants of Gabii, a city of Campania, who, 
at the time of a public ſacrifice, happening 
to be ſet upon ſuddenly by their enemies, 
were obliged through haſte to gather up 
their gowns in this manner, and ſs march 
out to oppoſe them. 


17 1f they are apes by the currert 


crace here calls nota. To give a word 
therefore the current ſtamp, it muſt be cleat 
and intelligible, reſemble in termination the 
words already in ufe, and throw off every 
thing of a foreign air. 

18 Doomed to oblivion both we and our 
works, His reaſoning is thus: If the moſt 
folid and durable of our works, cutting ef 
harbours, and draining of marſhes, cannot 
always laſt, it would be ridiculous to fancy 
that words liable to a thouſand changes 


19 In what kind of werſe. Horace ſpeaks 


ſhould. 


; here of the epic poem, and with reaſon 


ſtamp. The poet here ſpeaks of words as | ſ1ys, that Hemer was the firſt who taught 


of money, which is not current unleſs!in what kind of verſe it was to be written. 
marked by the public ſtamp; for this is For that prince of p2ets ſaw at once, that 
what we are to underſtand by præſens nota : nothing but the heroic meaſure would agree 

| ts 


4 


Doctus iter melius. 


* producere nummum, Berl, 
| pris, Id. 


to the majeſty of this compoſition. Ariftotl: 
oo was ſenſible of this, and therefore, in his 
Art of Poetry, ſays : Experience convinces us, 
that Heroic werſes alone agree ts epic foetry :. 
and wwere any one to attempt it in another 
ima, or by mixing der ſes F waricrs kinds 
tpether, be 2would find all his labor dale 
fir heroics are, ly far, the mat giave and 
Pempous, 

20 At firſ® appropriated to complaints. 
Llegy was, at firſt, nothing elſe but a com- 
Plaining poem upon the death of a friend. 
Hence Ozid, upon the death of Tivwlins, 
ys, in alluſion to its origin: 

Flebilis indignos Elegeia ſolve cafillos : 

nimis ex vcro nunc tibi nomen erit. 

It was hence, probably, that the notion 
rung, of elegy's owing its birth to the 
ears that were ſhed upon the death of 
Ann. Soon after, it was employed in 
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dermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum ditaverit orien fer- 
Nomina protulerit ? Licuit, ſemperque licebit 
Signatum præſente nota producere nomen *. 
Ut ſilvæ foliis pronos + mutantur in annos, 
prima cadunt: ita verborum vetus interit ætas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modò nata vigentque. 
Debemur morti nos noſtraque; ſive receptus 
Terra Neptunus claſſes Aquilonibus arcet, 
Regis opus; ſteriliſque diu palus |, aptaque remis, nat forent wigentque 
Vicinas urbes alit, & grave ſentit aratrum; 
deu curſum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, 
Mortalia facta ** peribunt; 
Nedum ſermonum ſtet honos & gratia vivax. 69 r e . ba- 
Multa renaſcentur, qu jam cecidere; cadentque, 
Quz nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, ſi volet uſus; 
Quem penes arbitrium eſt, & jus, & norma loquendi. 
Res geſtæ regumque ducumque, & triſt ia bella, 
Quo ſcribi poſſent numero monſtravit Homerus. 
Verſibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 
Poſt etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. 
fuſs, penes quem eft arbitrium, & jus, & norma leguendi, vet. Homerus monſtravit quo nu- 
nero res geſt regumgue ten que, & bella triſtia ſcribi peſſent. Primùm guerimonia, pift etiam 
ſmentia compos voti incluſa dſt werſibus junctis impariter. Quis tamen aucior emiſerit exiguvs ele- 
du, grammatici certaut, & lis eft adbuc ſub judice. Rabies armavit Archilochum prepric iambo. 


+ ſilvis folia privos. Id. 
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monem, protulerit 
nova nomina rerum ? 
Licuit, ſemperque lice- 
bit producere nomen 
fignatum nota pra ſente. 
Ut filve mutantur fo- 
liis in pronos anno, 
prima cadurt ; its 
vetus tas werborum 
interit, & verba mod 


60 


ritu juvenum. Nos no- 
Araque debemur morti; 
ve Neptunus . 


terrd arcet claſſes 11 


luſue diu ſterilis, apta- 
gue remis, alit vicinas 
wrbes, & ſentit grave 
aratrum; ſeu amnit, 
deus melius iter, mu- 
tavit curſum iniquuus 
Frugibus. Omnia fac- 
ta mortalia perilunt; 
nedum benos gratiaque 
| verborum flet vivax. 
Multa, quæ jam ceci- 
dere, renaſcentur ; wc = 
cabulaque, que nunc 
ſunt in honcre, cadent, 


76 


1 eriliſve, Id. 
*#* cuncta, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


painting the joys and griefs of lovers- 
21 Lier elegiac. The pentameter is 
properly the elegiac verſe; which, as it 
has one foot leſs than the hexameter that 
precedes it, is, on this account, called by 
the poet exiguus elegus. It is for this reaton 
too, that he ſays, two lines before, Se 
inporiter junftis, This incquality of verie 
is one of the principal advantages that the 
Cree and Latin elegy has over cuts, in 
which we are obliged to gmplcy heroic 
numbers only. . 
22 Archil;chus. The invention of iambics 
is here attributed to Achill. it s 
known, however, that jambic verſe was in 
uſe long before him; but as no one hag 
uſed it with the ſame force and provriery, 
he has the honor of being called ite inzsen- 
tor; and all, who ſpeak of this kind of 
verſe, call it the 1ambicz of Arcbilcour, 
. med; 
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80 Comedy and tragedy ** both adopted this kind of verſe, as fitteſt 
for alternate diſcourſe **, what ſeemed framed to drive forward 
an action, and ſurmount the tumultuous noiſe of the crowd. 
Calliope taught ** to celebrate on the harp the Gods, and the 
offspring of the Gods; to praiſe the victories of a wreſtler, or 
ſwiftneſs of a courſer that has gained the prize. If I know not 
how to preſerve ** this difference of characters, and give to each 


work its proper coloring, why am I honored with the name of — 
t? 

A comic ſubject will not admit of the pompous loſy I 15, 
go numbers of tragedy : nor will the bloody ſupper of "Thyeſtes Ni 
bear to be told in {imple verſe like thoſe of comedy, Let every hs 
ſubject have a ſtyle and ornaments ſuited to itſelf. Sometimes | — 
however it happens that comedy raiſes its voice, and Chremes 3 
enraged *? ſpeaks in a high ſtrain of indignation : tragedians Fen 
95 too lower their ſtyle, and lay aſide ſtate to expreſs their grief, Tell 
Telephus and Peleus®?, oppreſſed with poverty and baniſhed their pro 
native home, muſt lay aſide high ſentiments and heroic lan- 8 8 
guage 3", if they want to move the ſpectators to pity by their Nan 

complaints. It is not enough that poems are beautiful; they 
muſt alſo be affecting, and bend the mind of the hearer every — 
7 8 way, prejici 
ANNOTATIONS. pan 

23 Comedy and tragedy, &c. Hurc ſocci 26 If I know not how to preſerve. This 

cepere pedem prandeſque cothurni. Cothurnus, paſſage is not without ſome difficulty, ariſing 

the boot worn by the tragic actors; ſeccus, | chiefly from an uncertainty whether it ought 
that of the comedians ; put here for theſe} to be connected with what precedes,or comes Kat 
ſeveral kinds of poetry. after. Not to loſe time in canvailing the ww Y 
24 Alternate diſcourſe, The poet gives ſeveral opinions of commentators, I ſhall 1 = 

three qualities to iambic verſe. Firſt, that} obſerve, that Horace having ſpoken of the 
it is fit for converſation ; that it appeaſesſ different ſubjects, and different characters e 
the tumults in the theatre, and gives life|of epic poetry, elegy, iambics and lyrics, wg 
and vigor to an action. The firſt appears adds, that a poet, who knows not how to c n 0 
from this, that even in common diſcourſe, | preſerve theſe different characters, is un- wing 
the Greeks and Latins would run into ſeveral} worthy of that name. | 8 
iambics together; and if ſo, it muſt necef-E 27 A comic ſulſect quill not admit, &c. a ow e 
ſarily ſerve. beſt to appeaſe the noiſe in Tragic verſe ſuits not comedy, nor comic wh 
the theatres, becauſe it was apteſt to engage verſe tragedy. This is, in ſhort, the pre- of 2 
the attention. As to its being proper forſ cept that Horace gives here. But, to under- bi 
action, Quintilian gives this account of it: ſtand it well, we muſt reflect, that a veiſe * 
Frequentiorem quaſi 1 babet, ab omnibus] may be called comic or tragic on a double h 
partibus inſurgit, & d brevibas in longas nititur} account, Firſt of the meaſures or feet; 
& cvreſcit. | for although they are both jambics mixed 
25 Calliape taught, & c. He explains here| with ſpondees, yet there is a conſiderable 
what are the proper ſubjects of lyric poetry, difference between them. Tragedy receives « N. 
and, as the inventor of it was unknown, the ſpondee only in its third and fifth foot, 40 * 
gives that honor to one of the Muſes: un- to give a more noble and pompous run to the 1 
leſs we ſuppoſe that he meant to aſcribe it] verſe 3 and comedy, that it may appear the « he 
to Orpheus, who had learnt it of the Muſe| more natural, and throw off every air of af. 5 by 
Callicpe his mother, as Herace elſewhere ob- fectation, receives it in all the places where 4 
letves, L. i. Ode 12. a it is rejected by tragedy. Again, a verſe — 
Arte mater nd rapidos morantem may be called comic or tragic, on account | 

Fluminum lepſus. of the expreſſions and figures. In — 

enle; 


femata eſſe pulchra ; ſunts dulciay 


ſenſe, this precept of Horace is to be ſtrictly 
obſerved. 

28 Bloody ſupper of Thyeftes, The ſup- 
per of Thyejtes, is here put for tragedy in 
general. Ihe hiſtory of that family was of 
the moſt tragical kind, and, as Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, afforded the beſt ſubjects for poets, 
who wrote in that way. Ennius was author 
of a tragedy, which he called Thyeſtes. 

29 Chremes enraged, &c. We have an 
inſtance of this in the Heautontimoroumenss 
of Terence, Act V. Sc. 5. when Chremes ſays 
of his ſon ; | 

—.— Nen fi ex capite ſit meo 

Natus, ita ut aiunt Minervam efſe ex 
Fove, eg cauſa magis 

Patiar, Clitigho, flagitiis tuis me infamem 


ent. 
't Nay, Epos were you ſprung from my 
% head, in like manner as Minerva is ſaid 
to have been from Fupiter's, I would not 
* bear, that you ſhould thus diſhonor me 
* by your debaucheries.” And in the 
Adelphi, AQ V. Sc. 1. Demea ſpeaks in a 
very high ſtrain : 
Hen mibi quid faciam ? Quid agam ? 
Quid clamen F Aut querar & 
Var. II. 


* ducentem, Bentl. 
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Hunc ſocct cepere pedem grandeſque cothurni, 80| Sci grandeſgue co- 
Alternis aptum ſermonibus, & populares 
Vicentem ſtrepitus, & natum rebus agendis, 
Muſa dedit fidibus Divos, pueroſque Deorum, 
Et pugilem victorem, & equum certamine primum, 
Et juvenum curas, & libera vina referre. 
Deſcriptas ſervare vices operumque colores, 
Cur ego, ſi nequeo ignoroque, potta falutor ? 
Cur neſcire, prudens prave, quam diſcere malo ? 
Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult: 
Indignatur item privatis ac prope ſocco 
Dignis carminibus narrari cœna Thyeſtæ. 
Singula quæque locum teneant ſortita decenter *, 
Interdum tamen & vocem comcedia tollit, 
Iratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore: 
Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. 95 Peri werſibus rragicis e 
Telephus & + Peleus, cum pauper & exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas & ſeſquipedalia verba, | 
di curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe querela. 
Non fatis eſt pulchra eſſe poëmata, dulcia ſunto, 
Tamen & comaedia interdum tollit vocem, Chremeſque iratus delitigat tumido ore: & tragicus 


heros plerumgue dolet ſermone pedeſtri. Telephus & Peleus, cim uterque pauper æſt & exul, 
prejicit ampullas & werba ſeſquipedalia, ft curat tetigiſſe quereld cor ſpetantis. Nen ſatis eſs 


: 


369 


thurn cepere bunc pe- 
dem, aptum alternis 


— & win- 
centem jopulares ſtre- 
pitus, & natum rebus 
agendis, Muſa dedit 
8 5 | referre fidibus Divos, 
pueroſgue Decrum, & 
victorem pugilem, 
eum y imum cer- 
famine, C cu ru, juve- 
num, & libera vina. 
0 Cur ego ſalutor poetay 
f negueo ignoroque ſer- 
vare deſcriptas vices 
colareſgue oterum ? 
Cur rav fudens malo 
neſcire, quam diſcere? 


Res comica non vult e- 


item caena Thyeſſæ in- 
dignatur narrari Car - 
minibus frivatis ac 
dignis profe ſocco. Sin- 
gula quaque ſortita 
locum teneant decenter. 


+ aut, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


O calum! O terra O maria Nep- 
tun | : 

© What fhall I do? What courſe ſhall I 
«© take? How ſhall I utter my cries and 
«© complaints? O heaven! O earth! O 
© ſeas, the wide dominion of Neptune [** 
Comedy not only raiſes its ſtyle in the 
paſſion of anger, but in all the other great 
and violent paſſions, as is evident from the 
practice of the moſt approved poets. We 
have an example of it in the Eunuch of 
Terence, where Cherea, in a tranſport of joy, 


ſays things that might very well have a 


place in tragedy. 

30 Teleftbus and Peleus. Theſe were two 
Greck tragedies, the ſubjects of which ara 
now unknown to us. It only appears that 
they were two princes baniſhed from their 
own country, and that they went about 
in the habit of beggars, demanding aid of 
Greece, They were written by Euripides, 
as may be collected from ſome paſſages in 


a comedy of Ariſtophancs, where Euripides 


himſelf ſpeaks of theſe two pieces as his 

own. | 
31 Mt lay afide bigh ſentiments and beroie 
A 4 language. 


4 5p be * 


_ — — 
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100 way by inſpiring them with the requiſite paſſions. As it is m. 
tural for men to laugh with thoſe that laugh, it is no leſs ſo tg 
weep with thofe that weep. If you would have me ſhed tear, 
you muſt firſt ſhed them yourſelf; for it is then that I ſhall be 
touched with your misfortunes, O Telephus or Peleus : but if 
you act not up to your true characters, I ſhall aſſuredly either 
laugh, or fall aſleep. 3 words agree beſt with a dejectel 

10 5 look *; threats come well from one in anger; mirth and 
pleaſantry from à facetious temper; and grave ſober remon- 
ſtrances from a ſevere rigid character. For nature begins be- 
times in forming the mind to be differently affected according 
to the viciſſitudes of fortune; it puſhes us on to anger and 

110 reſentment, or ſinks us under a load of woe; and then teaches 
the tongue to utter the feelings of the heart. If you expreſs 
yourſelf in . that is not ſuited to your fortune, you 
will become the jeſt of the people and knights. Always remem- 
ber, that there is a great difference 33 between the appearance 
of a God and a hero; a fage old man, and one in all the heat 

115 and vigour of youth; a lady of rank, and an aſſiduous nurſe, 

merchant, or a farmer; an Aſſyrian, or Colchian; an inhabitant 
of I hebes, or citizen of Argos. 

As to what regards the“ characters, in ſuch as are known, 
follow the voice of fame, or if you feign new ones, be ſure 
to make them all of a piece. If you bring Achilles 3 upon the 

120 ſtage; paint him forward, fierce, inexorable, and raſh ; let 
him ſcorn all law, and claim every thing by right of arms. 
Medea muſt be bloody and inflexible “, Ino ſink in _ N. 

| X10 


ANNOTATION S:. 


language. Prigicit ampullas & ſeſwipedalia\ “e to every paſſion an air, language, ant 
werba. Ampullas for pompous ſweliing ſen- | © action peculiar to itſelf 3 and theſe 
timciits. See the notes upon Epittle 3.|** ſeveral changes diſcover themſelves in 
Book I. empulldtur in arte. Seſquifedal af“ the countenance, voice, and geſture, an! 
aba. Words of a foot and a half, ſo]“ in all the attitudes of the body, which 
called, becauſe of their lengch. For the“ flow from the movements of the fou!, 


Greeks, to give their ſtyle a more lofty and] it! the ſame manner as the ſtrings of 4 


majeſtic air, joined words together, and|** inſtrument ſound differently, according 
made compounds often of a prodigious ]“ as they are touched by the hand that 
length. This ſucceeded in the great and!“ plays upon it.“ 
ſubl:me, but muſt have appeared ridiculous] 33 Aways remember, that there is a great 
in the mouth of a man oppreſſed wich | difference, It is not enough that a poet 2'- 
grief. | tend to the fortune and condition of the 
32 Affliting words agree beſt wvith a de- perſon that ſpeaks; he mult alſo ſuit their 
j Ned lot. This whole paragraph includes! language to their age and different charac- 
one of the juſt it precepts in poetry. Cicers| ters. For a God expreſſes himfelt in! 
has exactly tae ſame thought: Omnis mores] manner very different from a hero, and an 
ai.int ſuum qu. am a natura Habt wultum, old man from a young one. This, though 
& prin, & peſtum; totunyue corpus bon:i-! one of the moſt important precepts, 15 ye 
nis, & ejus omnis wwltus, oinnegue wes, utiof all others, leaft aitended to. 
nergi in fidibus, ita ſonant, ut d motu animil 34 As to what regarus the, &C. After 
ue ſunt pulſe, „ Nature has given] having ſpoken of the language, he ones 
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Et quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto. 100 
Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adſunt * 

Humani vultus. Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
primùm ipſi tibi; tunc tua me infortunia lædent, 
Telephe vel Peleu: male ft mandata loqueris, 

Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. Friſtia mœſtum 105 
Vultum verba decent ; iratum, plena minarum ; 
Ludentem, laſciva ; ſeverum, ſeria dictu. 

Format enim natura priùs nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum ; juvat, aut impellit ad iram, 
Aut ad humum mcerore gravi deducit, & angit; 110 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua, 

di dicentis erunt fortunis abſona dicta, 

Romani tollent equites pediteſque + cachinnum. 
Intererit multum, Divuſae loquatur, an heros 
Maturuſne ſenex, an adhuc florente juventa 115 
Fervidus; an 4 matrona potens, an ſedula nutrix ; 
Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli ; 

Colchus, an Aſſyrius; Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 
Aut famam ſequere, aut ſibi convenientia finge, 
Scriptor. . Honoratum || f1 forte reponis Achillem 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 121 
Jura neget ſibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 

di Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 


quatury an heros; ſenexne maturus, an fervid's adhuc florente juwenta ; 


& agurto animum 
audit it gureungue 
Telent. Huinani vul- 
fus, ut ar ident riden- 
tibus, ita adſunt flen- 
tibus. Si me lere, 
hrimii m Colendum 9 
' 116: ii; tune, Telit be 
del Feleu, tua in for- 
tunia læ dent me; fi 
[oqueris male mandata, 
aut dermitabo, aut ri- 
delo. Verba trtia 
| decent vultum meeſtum ; 
verba flera mimarum 
decent iratum; laſci- 
va, ladentem ; ſeria 
diftu, ſeverum. Na- 
tura enim [rius format 
nos intus ad omnem 
hahitum fortunarum 


Juvat, aut impellit ad 


iram, aut deducit ad 
humum gravi mærore, 
S angit; pit effert 
motus animi lingua 
inter prete. Si dicia 
erunt al ſina fortunis 
dicentis, Romani equi- 
tes pediteſyue tullent 
cachmnum. Multiim 
intererit, Diwufne lo- 
an fotens matronay an 


ratri r ſedula mercatorne Vagus, caltorne agelli wirentis; Cale bes, an Aﬀyrius ; nutritus Thebiz, 
en Argis. O ſcriztor, aut ſequere famam, aul finge convenientia fibi, Si forte ref enis LHchillem 
tenoratum ; tt impiger, iracundus, inexoratilis, acer, neget jura nata fuiſſe ibi, arroget non 
(omnia) armis. Medea fit ferax inviciaque, Ins flebilis, 

® adflent, Bentl. + equiteſque patreſque, 1d, t &, Id. 
Homerum, 1d, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


the characters; one of the moſt eſſential | 35 Medea bloody and inflexible. This was 
parts of dramatic as well as ep'c poetry. her true character, as it is well reprefented 
For the characters are judged of by the by Eurifides, in his admirable tragedy of 
Kanners, and from the manners ſpring the Medea. She killed her brother and chil. 
ations. The poets have two kinds of cha- |dren with her own hands, and ſent her r.val 
nQers to labor upon, either ſuch as are |a poiſoned robe. 
already known, or ſuch as are of their own | 37 Ino He, in tears. Ino was the daughter 
Inventivn. In the firſt they are not at of Cadmus and Harmonia, and marrying 
liderty tu change any thing; they mutt Atban:as, who had a fon by a former mar- 
tepreſent Achilles, Ajax, and Ulyſjes, ſuch jriage, i2igned an oracle commanding that 
4 Homer deſcrib>s them. And as to wha: |ſ>n to be facrificed. But ihe was ſeverely 
they invent themſelves, it is neceſiary that puniſhed for the impoſture; or Atbamas, 
they be uniform, and of a piece. 2rowing furious, fiew Learchis, the eldeſt 
is If you bring Achilles. H:noratum fi of his children by her; and would have ſa- 
feed repon's Achillem. The epithet H, | crificed herſelt and other fon, had ſhe not 
tus could not with any grace be brought | thrown herfelf into the ſea, with the child 
into the tranſlation. Honored by the in her arms. Euripides wrate a tragedy on 
Geeks, and honoced by Jupiter. Some read | this labject, but it 15 now unhappily Lot, 


Merium, S443 73 Iten a 


4 a 
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Ixion peradious , lo muſt wander 3%, and Oreſtes mourn , 
125 If you write upon an unknown ſubject, and try to form new 
characters; let them be conſiſtent and uniform throughout, 
But, let me tell you, it is difficult to handle new ſubjects with 
propriety **; and you will find it better to draw your fable 
130 from Hamer, than be the firſt to tread unbeaten paths. For 
what was originally writ by another may be ſo turned and 
improved as to be juſtly accounted your own; if you are not 
ſolicitous to copy every trifle *?, or tranſlate faithfully word for 
word; if in fine, like a ſervile imitator, you do not fetter your- 
ſelf by ſuch narrow rules“, as to be entangled beyond a power 


135to retreat, without violating all the laws of decency and com- . 
poſition. | d 
Nor let your exordium be in imitation of that impertinent Fir 

poet of old“: I will ſing the fate of Priam, and the ever memor- . 


able war. What could he produce worthy of ſo great a pro- 


miſe? The mountains are in labor, and only bring forth 1 . 
140 mouſe. How much better does he“, who never fooliſhly raiſes 
our hopes too high ? — 
; Sing wad 
| . 
38 Ixion perfidious. Ixion was the firſt! 42 To copy every trie. Non circa vilen 
murderer that had been known in Greece. | patulumque moraberis orbem. IIcinſius pte- 
Having married the daughter of Dejoneus, tends that by orbem wilem patulumgue, we are 
inſtead of giving his father-in-law the uſual] to underſtand a vain circle of words, that 4 
preſents, he invited him to ſupper, and flew| have no relation to the ſubject; all kinds of wo 
him. This crime raiſed fo great a horror foreign epiſodes. He imagines that cri * 
againſt him, that he was abandoned by all (is the ſame that & iſtotle in his Rhetoric * 
the world. Jauuiter at laſt pitied him, and | calls T& ru 3 properly the art ful ſpeeches this b 
received him into heaven, but attempting and excuſes of ſervants, when they want to fign tt 
there to raviſh F::no, he was thrown head-| conceal or diſguiſe the truth. But that is + Kh 
long into hell, and tied to a wheel that] too low a figure for Horace to uſe here, He prece; 
perpetually turns round. adviſes poets to take their ſubject from the Iliad, 
39 J. mußt ewander. Is was the daughter works of Homer, for example, and at the lectin 
of Ina bus, beloves by Ju iter, and, to pre- ſame time counſels them againft ſome faults with 
vent Func's jcalvuly, changed into a COW. they might be apt to fall into; among 3 
But the Goddeſs ſuſpecting the deceit, fent| which that of following him with a too "as 
an ox-fly that teazed her withoat ceaſing, great nicety, ſo as to copy every trifle, is apainf 
inſomuch that ſhe ran through many coun- none of the leaſt. This he calls chaining to pre 
tries, traverſed vaſt ſeas, and arriving at laſt | themſelves to a narrow low compaſs, opes Zap 
in Egypt, was reit;red te her own ſhape, to all the world; for fo ſervile an imitation e 
and worſhipped u:der the name of 1fis. as this, every genius is capable of. be rid; 
40 Oreſtes mourn. See the notes upon the] 43 You do not fetter yourſelf by Juch narrow to giv 
third Satire of the ſecond Book. rules. Nec 40 imitator in du , un figns | 
41 T: is d-fiewlt to handle new ſabjecꝭs with pedem troferre pudor, &c. This is perhaps 44 
propriety. D-ffccile e proprie commuria dicere. one of the moſt difficult paſſages in Horace. Gel 
The poet here calls new ſubjects common, | As Dacier gives a very ingenious explication which 
becauſe they are the right of all the world; | gf it, 1 ſhall tranſcribe here what he has faid- of £6 
for every one may invent. The obſerva- Horace had propoſed two ways, how 4 poet Book 
tion he makes, is moreover extremely juſt, m ght render wha” was originally another's Theſe 
Fer nothing is more d:thcult than, in his own. Firſt, not to bring into a txagecy poet. 
forming new cha acte s, to keep to nature] the whole matter of an epic poem; the period 
and propriety. For poets are apt either] ſecond, not to tranſlate word for word. begins 
noc to paint ſtrong enough, or, in avoid-| Be adds here a third, not to confine 7 
ing the fault, to overdo. themſclves to follow an author too — 
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Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, triſtis Oreſtes. | 
Si quid inexpertum ſcenæ committis, & audes 125 C © 15. 
Perſonam formare novam ; ſervetur ad imum 


Qualis ab inceepto proceſlerit, & fi 


Difficile eſt proprie communia dicere; tuque 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam ſi proferres ignota indictaque primus. 


Publica materies privati juris erit, 


Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres; nec deſilies imitator in arctum, 


Trion perfidus, To va- 
Si 
cammitti: guid inex- 
re tum ſcenæ, & audes 
formare novam fer- 
enam; ſervetur ad 
imum gualis fruc-ſſerit 
ab incee; to, & conflet 
130 ibi. Dfficile ft dicere 
(i com mu nia profrie z tus 

que re{!ias deducis car- 
men Iliacum in aus, 
quam fi frimus pro- 
erres ignota indi- 
gue Matenes | ublica 


bi conſtet. 


Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet, aut operis lex. 135 %, privati juris, ft 


Nec ſi incipies, ut ſeriptor cyclicus * olim: 
Fortunam Priami cantabo, & nobile bellum. 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promi 


Parturient + montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 


Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur 


non moraberis circa or - 
lem wvilem j atulumque; 
nec aus interpres cu- 
rabis reddere ⁊ erbum 
verbo; nec imitator 
deſilies in arctfum, unde 
{udor, aut lex operis 


flor hiatu ? 


inepte : 140 


wetet proferre pedem. Nec incipies fic, ut ille ſcriptor cyclicus olim incepit: Cautabo fortunam 


Priami, & nobile bellum. 


Quid feret bic promiſſor dignum tanto biatu Mantes farturient, 


mus ridiculus naſcetur. Quanto rectius hic, qui molitur nil inepte : 


* cyclius, Bent/. 


+ Parturiunt, Id. 
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nd entangle himſelf ſo, as not to be able 
toretreat without violating the laws of poetry. 
For the laws of tragedy are very different 
from thoſe of epic poetry. To illuſtrate 
this by an example. Suppoſe it were my de- 
ſign to make the anger of Achilles the ſubject 
of a tragedy, and to follow the two firſt 
precep:s of Hcrace, not to include the whole 
Iliad, or borrow the expreſſions, but neg- 
lecting the third, ſhould paint his anger 
with the ſame circumſtances that Homer has 
done. What a figure muit it make to repre- 
ſent Achilles with his ſword half drawn 
againſt Agamennon, and Minerva deſcending 
to prevent his fatal purpoſe ? This interpoſi- 
tion does well in epic poetry, where the 
marvellous is ſometimes required, but would 
be ridiculous in tragedy. This may ſerve 
to give a tolerable notion of what Horace de- 
ſigns here. 

44 That impertinent poet of old. Scriftor 
egclicus olim. So called becauſe of his work, 
which was of that kind known by the name 
of tecma cyclicum, the ſame that in Ode 7. 
Book I. Horace calls carmen per petuum. 
Theſe were of two kinds. Firſt, when the 
poet carried his ſubje&t from one fixed 
period of time to another, as from the 
beginning of the world to the return of 


jin the ſtricteſt manner. Of this ſort are 


[the Metamorphoſes of Ovid; and hence the 


poet himſelf, in the beginning of that work, 
ſays ; 

bs Primague ab origine mundi 

Ad mea perpetuum deducite tempura car- 


men. 
Carry my cyclic poem (the chain, the circle, 
the connexion of my poem) from the beginning 
of the worid to the proſert age. 

The ſecond kind of cyclic poems was, 
when a particular ſubje& and action were 
pitened upon, of a reaſonable leng h, but to 
be included in a de ermined number or lines, 
There is yet a thi d kind, which is that 
meant here, when a p et gives us the entire 
hiſtory of a prince. For his cyclic auchor, 
as Turnebus fancies, not only wrote the hiſ- 
tory of the Trajan war from its beginaing, 
but took in the whole ife of Prim. Come 


with certainty, who tnis poet was. Some 
conjecture Maeviu:, but the word aim de- 
ſtroys tha: ſuppoſition. 

45 How much better dees be * Hor ce, to 
the pompous and ſwelling exordiu ol the 
cyclic poet, oppoles the mi.deſiy and referve 
f Homer, in the begi ning of the {-lylley + 
for nothing can be more fmpie than the 


Mes and connected all the events together 


propoſition of that work, where he ſpeaks of 
Az3 ö no 


3 


mentators have not been able to de ermine, | 


, — 


— —ů—— — — — 


* 
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Sing, Muſe, the man s, who, m_ the taking of Troy, trq, 
velled through many countries and cities, and narrowly obſery:( 
their manne;'s. He does not ſeek to begin with a flath and 
end in ſmoke, but out of ſmoke to bring glorious light, and 
ſurpriſe us with dazzling miracles # ; Antiphates **, Scylla , 

145 the Cyclops i? and Charybdis. He does not take the return gf 
Diomedes“ from the death of Meleager, nor the ſtory of the 
Trojan war 5* from Leda and her two eggs. He always haſtens 
to the end of the action; and hurries his readers into the midf 
of chings, as if they were already known : he paſles over what 

150 he finds incapable of the graces and ornaments of poetry; and 
feigns with ſo much — ſo artfully mixes truth and 
falihood 53 together, that the beginning, middle, and end anſwer 
exactly to each other. 

Hear now attentively, what the people and I expect from you, 
If you would have the ſpectator to ſtay till the curtain falls“, 

155 and the chorus comes to demand the accuſtomed applauſes; 
you muſt mind well how our tempers change with our years 
and to give every ſeaſon and ſtage of life 55 its proper charac- 
ter and beauty. A child, that has newly learned to ſpeak 55, and 

can walk without help, loves to ſport with his equals, is ſoon 

160 provoked and pleaſed, and changes every moment. A youth, 
juſt from under the yoke of his tutor, loves horſes, hounds, 
and the exerciſes of the Campus Martius; he is eaſily inclined 
to vice, and impatient of reproof, ſlow to diſcern his true in- 

165 tereſt, profuſe, proud, fond, and inconſtant. Our riper years 


breed 


no great action performed by his hero, but | and aſtoniſhing narratiaus of the Odyſſy. When 
only of the dangers and conſtant fatigues| I ſteak thus, you may eaſily conceive I have wt 


of his voyages, and the loſs of his com- forget his dejcriptions of tempeſts, the fliry 
Poly 


panions. \ phemus, and ſuch lite. 

46 Sing, Muſe, the man. Horace includes| 4 Antiphates, king of the Legi, de- 
here in two ines, what makes the three firſt | ſcribed in the tenth Book of the Odyſſey. 
of the Odyſſey, which, tranſlated literally, % Scylla and Charybdis. Two dangerous 
run thus: Muſe, fing that ſagacious hero, | rocks in the ſtraits of Sicily. Homer paints 
obo, after deſtroying Troy, wandered long, them as two frightful monſters. See their 
wijited many cities and people, and learnt ther | deſcription at large in the twelfth Buok. 
manucri's Horace meant no more than to ex-| 59 The Cyclops. Polyphemus, Sce the note: 
plain the modeſty and iimplicity of this | on Satire 5. Book I. | 
exordium, without taking in all its parts ;| 51 He does not take the return of Dimmodes. 
for, in any other light, the tranſJation muſt | Horare does not mean this of any parciculir 
appear very imperfect. | poem of Homer, but only to give us a gener! 

47 Dazzling miracles, So Horace calls the idea of his manner of writing. Atimactu 
furpriing hiſtories, which Homer gives of had made a poem upon the return of Digne- 
Anti Hates, Scylla, &c, Longinus, that ſolid | des, and began the adventures of that berg 
judicious critic, ſpeaking of the Odyſſey, from the death of his uncle Meteager 3 b 
in compariſon with the Iliad, judges ih! an 
equal advantage of thoſe parts, when he|to the action, which made the ſubject 0 
favs; A rhe ocean is always great, althoygh his poem; fur as Ariſtotle defines i. d. 
retired <vuhin its banks, and locked up by ict 7th Chapter of his Art of Poetry, The wy 
tetindaries : ſo in like manner, Homer, after |ginnizg is that ⁊c hich ſuppoſes nothing rec 
ele the Liiad, is lu great in ibe fabulous 4, re ite 


Fa Tie 


which means he gave a ridiculous begin!" 


ODYS 22 pOMkt 


% 


bdim. 


Signat humum, ge 


Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 
Semper ad eventum feſtinat ; & in medias res, 
Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit : & quz 
Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit ; 150 
Atque ita mentitur, ſic veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 
Tu, quid ego & populus mecum deſideret, audi. 
Si plauſoris eges aulæa manentis, & uſque 
Seſſuri, donee cantor, Vos plaudite, dicat; 155 V relinguit gue trace 
¶Ætatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores, 
Mobilibuſque decor naturis 4 dandus & annis, 
Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer, & pede certo 

| flit paribus calludere, & iram 
Colligit ac ponit temere, & mutatur in horas, 160 gud ego & populn 
Imberbis juvenis, tandem cuſtode remoto, 5 
Gaudet equis, canibuſque, & aprici gramine campi; | 2" 7 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aſper, 
Utilium tardus proviſor, prodigus æris, 164 Landi vt; mores 
Sublimis, cupiduſque, & amata relinquere pernix. 


HORAT. DE ARTE POET ICA. 375 
Dic mihi, Muſa, virum, captæ poſt tempora* Tre, |Muſa, dic mihi yi- 
Wl mores hominum multorum vidit & urbes, 

on fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat ; 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque, & cum Cyclope Cha- 


rum, qui, poſt tem- 
pora captæ 'Trojz, 
vidit mores & ur- 
bes multorun homi- 
num. Non cogitat dare 


I45 |/ucem ex fume, ut ro- 
mat dehing miracula 
ſpeci:ſa ; Anti, baten 
Scyl:amgue, & Cha- 
rybd m cum elite. 

ec orditur reditum 
Dromedis ab interitu 
Meleagri, nec bellum 
Troganum ab geming 
evo. Semper feſtinat 
ad wentum ; & rapit 
auditorem in medias 
res, non ſecus ac notas g 


tata ac erat piſſè ni- 
teſcere ;, atgue ita men- 
eitur, fic remiſcet fulia 
Veris, ne _ 22 
cropet ino, ne imum 
diſcr-pet medio. Audi 


mei um atejideret. &i 
& 
epges Pluujoris manontis 


ue, done cantor dicat, 


| cupuſque atis notandt 
unt tibi, decorgue 


fumum ex fulgore, ſed _ 


dandus eſt mobilibus naturis & annis, Puer, qui jam ſcit reddere woccs,, & firnat bumum certo 
pede, geſtit colludere paribus, & temere culligit ac fonit iam, & mutatur in horas. Iniberbis 
Juvenis, cuſtode tandem remato, gaudet equis, can'buſquey D gramine als ici campi; cereus flecli 
m vitium, aper mon tocibus, tardus provijer utilium, prod gus &ris, ſullimis, cugidiſſ q ue, & Fer- 
nix relinquere amata. 

* maria, Bentl. + fautoris. 1d. 1 ma uris, Id. 


NNOTA4ITION 


52 The flory of the Trijan war. The 
Trojan war is not properly the ſubject of the 
lad, but only that which gave occaſion to 
it; for Homer ſings the anger of Achilles, and 


from the other Caſtor and Pellux. 
$3 So artfully mixes truth and falſhicd, 
He mixes theſe, une with ano her, ad 
throughout his poem, but then ſo ſtrictly 
connects the different parts, as to give the 
whole an air of probability, and make the 
beginning, middle, and end, to correſpond 
exactly. 
4 Till the curtain fails. That 3s, till 
the play ends. Aula manere, according to 


is raiſed 3 whereas, with us, at the end of a 
play, the curtain is ſo contrived 2s to fall. 
Jo prevent therefore à miſtake in the reader, 
I have tranſlated it according to the way now 


its effects. Horace ſays this in ridicule of in uſe. See this tul'y-cleared in the remarks 
the author of the leſſer Iliad, who began with 
the ſtory of Leda's two eggs, from one of 12 
which ſprung Helen and Clytemneſira, and life, & c. M bilibiſgte decor raturis dandus 
| & onnis. A beautiful verſe, happy and ex- 


upon the firſt Epiſtle of Book II. 
S5 And to give cvery fecſon and flange f 


preſſive; literally, We mft give to florcing 
natures ard years their priper beauty. By 
flowing na:ures he meanz age, which glides 
along like a river, and in güding gives dif- 


| ferent inclinations. Theſe different incli- 
nations are again called decor, the beauty or 


grace proper to every age; fer every age 
has its beauties, as different ſe:ifons have 
theirs. 


the a..cient cuſtom, is to wall till che Curidin 56 Achild, that has neroly Iecrucd te [| _ 
1 5 f ö Aag The 
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breed different inclinations z we ſtudy to acquire wealth, ſe. 
cure friendthips, and riſe to honor and power; we are cautious 
of doing what may afterwards give us cauſe to repent. Old- age 
is encompaſſed with many diſeaſes and wants; it heaps up 
170 riches, and dares not uſe them; and does every thing with a cold 
timorous diſtruſt ; full of delays, flow to hope, lazy, and fear. 
ful of futurity, moroſe, ſurly, fond of the follies of the paſt age, 
and an ill-natured cenſor of the preſent. The flowing years 
bring many pleaſures and adyantages with them, but in the 
175 decline of life theſe all vaniſh and diſappear. Be ſure then to 
note what is probable and proper in every ſtage of life, that men 
may not have the weak anxieties of old- age, or boys the am- 
bitious cares of men, 
In plays ſome things are acted, others only told 57. What 
180ſtrikes the ear 5* moves us far leſs, than what paſſes before the 
eyes, and the ſpectator himſelf is made a witneſs of. But you 
are not, on this account, to bring upon the ſtage what ought to 
paſs behind the ſcenes; for many thing are to Bo removed from 
the eyes of the ſpectator, which he will afterwards learn better 
by a faithful and moving relation, Medea muſt not murder her 
185 children 59 before the people; nor Atreus prepare his bloody 
banquet upon the ſtage; let not Progne be changed into a ſwal- 
low ©, or Cadmus into a ſerpent. Whatever you thus preſent * 
that contradicts my ſenſe, I hate and diſbelieve. 
If you would have a play well received, and often called for, 
190 let it conſiſt of five a&ts ®, neither more nor leſs, Never pre- 
| ſume 


ANNOTATIONS. 


The poet here runs through the four ages of | here, and diſtinguiſh what is fit to come upon 
man, and gives a deſcription of them, that | the ſtage, and what to be ſuppoſed tranſacted 
may be equally uſeful to the writers of | behind the ſcenes. 
comedy, tragedy, and epic poetry. The} 89 Medea muſt not murder ber children, 
firſt, that of infancy, is not 5 neceſſary as From the manner in which the poet expreſſes 
the other three; it ſeldom having a place in] himſelf, ſome would infer that he does not 
works of this kind. This is probably the] abſolutely condemn murders upon the ſtage, 
reaſon why Ariſtotle neglects it in his Rheto- but ſuch only as are bloody, and create hor- 
ric, and ſpeaks only of youth, manhocd, and | ror ; as a mother ſlaying her children, or an 
old age. uncle boiling his nephew, to make up 2 
57 Some things are afted, others only told. | diſh for his brother. It is certain, from 
This regacds eniy dramatic poetry, in which | experience, that murders may be repreſented 
ſome things are res eſented to the ſpectators, | on the ſtage with ſucceſs ; ſince ſome of the 
others done behind the ſcenes. This diyi- | beſt tragic poets have done it with applauſe. 
ſion gives a poet the adyancage of removing ÆAſcbylus, Sopboclet, and Euripides are in- 
out of fight of his audience, whatever might ſtances of it, | 
ſhock or offend them; either by creating] 60 Let not Progne be changed into a feva!- 
horror, or appearing incredible, low. After the precept relating to murders, 
$8 Wheat fir tes the ear. It is certain, that in the two preceding lines, he ſpeaks here of 
what we ſee aflects us more than what we other incidents, that would appear as rigicu- 
hear, and tliat me yes are on the contrary] lous upon the ſtage, as they are agreeable in 
leſs credulous, and more di ffi cult to perſuade, the fable. For inſtance, Progne's being 
than the ears. A poet therefore muſt have changed into a ſwallow ; Philomela, into 2 
great judgment and addreſs to manage well nightingale 3 Cadmus and Hermione, into = 
ö 1 pents; 


— 
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Converſis ſtudiis, ætas animuſque virilis 

Quzrit opes & amicitias, infervit honori; 
Commiſiſſe cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 

Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda; vel quod 


Quærit, & inventis miſer abſtinet, 


Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque miniſtrat; 
Dilator, ſpe longus *, iners, aviduſque + futuri, 
Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 

Se puero, caſtigator cenſorque minorum. 


tat animuſque vi- 
| rilis, ftudiis conver ſisy 
querrit ofes & amici- 
tias, — hanori ; 
wow guod 
. 5 mox lavoret mutare. 
ac timet uti; I 70 Multa incommeda cir = 
cumveniunt ſenem; vl 
2d querit, & miſer 
abſtinet, ac timet uti 
inventis ; vel qudd mi- 
niſtrat res omnes timidè 


Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum, 175 |8%{eque; dilator, len- 


Multa recedentes adimunt. Ne forte ſeniles 
Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque viriles, 
Semper in adjunctis ævoque morabimur aptis. 
Aut agitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur. 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 180 


Quam quz ſunt oculis ſubjecta fid 
Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. 


| Non tamen intus 
Digna fer promes in ſcenam: multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quæ mox narret facundia præſens. 


gus ſpe, iners, aviduſ- 
gue futuri, diſſicilu, 
queridus, laudator tem- 
foris ati ſe puerog 
caſtigator cenſorgue mi- 
norum. Anni venientes 
ferunt multa commoda 
ſecum, anni recedentes 
adimunt multa. Semper 
morabimur in adjunctis 
aptiſque æ u, ne forte 
fares ſeniles manden- 


elibus, & quæ 


Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet z 185% % e 


Aut humana palàm coquat exta nefarius Atreus; 


fuern, Re * ad 


in ſcenis, aut refertur 


Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. |. Quz demiſſz 


Juodcunque oſtendis mihi fic, inc 


eve minor, neu fit quinto productior actu 


Fabula, quz poſci vult, & ſpectata 


Tamen non promes in ſcenam digna geri intis : 
rox narret. Nec Medea trucidet pueros coram 
alam; aut Progne vertatur in avem, Cadmus 
incredulus. Fabula, que wult poſci, & ſeme 
guinto actu. 


* lentus, Bentl. 


ANNOT 


pents; a poet would be hiſſed, and deſerved- 
ly, to ſhock the audience with a repreſenta- 
tion ſo improbable, and contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe. | 

61 Whatever you thus preſent, & c. As in 
dramatic poetry there are ſome things which 
ought to be done in ſight of the audience; 
lo there are others, which they ought to 
learn only by recital. If this order is in- 
verted, or the poet knows not how to diſtin- 
guiſh theſe different incidents with judg- 
ment, it ruins the whole piece. 
gives the reaſon of it in this verſe. Things 


come incredible. 


+ paviduſque, 1d. 


tunt fer aurem irritant 
an mos ſegrius, guam 
git@ ſub ecta ſunt oculis 
190 ficelbus, & gue ipſe 

ſpeftatir tradit ſibi. 
toll:ſque multa ex oculis, que prajens facundia 
populo; aut nefarius Atreus coquat himmana exta 
in anguem. Quodcunque eſtendis fic mihi, odi 
| ſpectata reponi, neue minor ſit, neu produttior 


t ne, Id. 
. 


into five parts, called by the Latins acts. 
Ariſtotle ſays nothing of this diviſion, but it 
may be eaſily inferred from his maxims. 
This great maſter in criticiſm tells us, that 
poets ought to give their works a due 
length, not arbitrary, but fixed according tb 
Rated invariable rules. This he illuſtrates 
by a compariſon taken from the objects of 
ſight. Nothing, ſays he, that is to» little, 
can be beautiful; becauſe it conf unds the 
ſight, and is taken in, in an inſtant, No- 


redulus odi. 


reponi. 


Horace thing that is too great can be beaut ful; be- 


cauſe the eye is not able to comprehend it, 


wonderful or prodigious, expoſed to ſight, be- and in N its parts by ſucceſſion, the 


62 Let it conſiſt of foe as. This pre- 


ſpectator loſes the idea of it, conſidered as 
2 whole. As therefore the objects of ſight 


| Eept is founded upon the conſtant practice of | ought to be of ſuch an extent, that may eaſily 
e ancient poets, who divided their plays hag meaſured by the eye; i6 likewiſe it is 


neceſſary 
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ſume to introduce © a God, but where fome buſineſs worthy cf 
a God requires it; nor confuſe a ſcene by bringing in a fourth 
ipeaker ©, | 

Let the chorus ſupply the place of an actor 5, and ſuſtain 
2 generous manly part: whatever is ſung between the acts, 
muſt forme way conduce to the plot, and be aptly connected 

795with it. It is his buſineſs to declare in favor of the virtuous 
and good, to ſupport warmly the intereſt of his friends, to 
calm the temper when diſcompoſed, to love thoſe that have a 
horror of guilt, to commend temperance, impartial juſtice, 
a ſtrict obſervance of laws, and peace attended always with 
eaſe and plenty; to keep inviolably the ſecrets he is intruſted 
200 with“, and implore the Gods to change the courſe of fortune, 
that = may abandon the wicked ©, and fulfil the deſires of 
the juſt. 

The flute uſed by our anceſtors * was not, as now, adorned 
with brafs ©, and the rival of the trumpet ; but ſmall, with 
few notes, and of a ſhrill found, yet ſuited to the chorus, 
and loud enough to be heard over a theatre but moderately 

205 crouded: for the people were not yet very numerous, the 
audience was thin, and compoſed of modeſt, frugal, well- 
meaning ſpectators. But when by conqueſt they begun to en- 


large 
ANNOTATIONS. 


neceſſary that the ſubject of dramatic poems with their ſeveral opinions, I am apt tc 
be of ſuch a length as the memory may be{think that the precept ought to be taken 
capable to embrace and retain. This zuſt in the moſt obvious ſenſe. It is ſimpsx 
length agrees exactly to the diviſion here | and without reſtriction, and drawn t102 his 
laid down. Both Grz2:%s and Latins. have : obſervation of the method commonly fol- 
conformed to it; and, even at this day, the lowed by the Creek poets, who in their tra- 
fame rule is {Fill followed in our more regu- gedies ſclJom made above two perſons ſpeak 
lar pieces. | ia the ſame ſcene, It was very rare to ſee 
63 Never preſume to introduce, & c. The three introduced, and four was what almaſt 
ancient trag © poets have been cenſured, be- never happened. 
cauſe when they were any time at a loſs as to 65 Let the chorus ſupply the flace of ar 
ide unrave ling of the plot, they always had acer. The chorus was a Company ot 
recourſe to ſome Divinity, who came in a actors, repreſenting thoſe who were ſuppoſed 
machine, and diſ-ntangled the ſubject. Both to be preſent at tle action, and intereſted in 
Horace and Ariſtotle condemn this cuſtom. it. Upon this the whole probability of 
They both agree, that the unravelling ought | dramatic poetry was in a manner founded. 
to ariſe naturally from the ſubje& itſelf.) In loſing it, it has loſt its chief ornament, and 
without having recourſe to a machine, as| our. txagedy is properly no more than the 
Euripides in his Medea. Ariſtotle does not; ghoſt of ancient tragedy. It had two 
by this abſolutely exclude machinery, but functions; for during this repreſentation, it 
only where it neither neceſiarily nor pro-{jeined in the action (the chief of the chorus 
bably ar ſes from the ſubject, which is pre- ſpeaking for all the re), and, at the end of 
ciſely the ſentiment of erase here. every act, marked the pauſe by its ſinging. 
64 By briaging in a | fourth ſpeaker. As] 66 To keep inviolably the ferrets be s in- 
this rule is contrary to the modern practice, truſted ⁊vitb. Horace, in this and the pre- 
b, h in comedy and tragedy. commentators| ceding verſes, explains the chief bufinels ot 
have been at a great dealof pain; to give theſeſ the chorus; it was in all things to promote 
words ſuch a turn, as might beſt ſuit their; virtue, and diſcourage v.ce; fidelity and 
different views, No to troubie the _— ſecrecy were paiticalarly eſſential rigs 
. 11s 
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Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus Nee Deus interfit, niff 
Inciderit; nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. _ dignus windice 
A & . h | a; . . i 111C1t leut; nec quaria 
oris partes chorus, officiumque virile perſona laborer loqui, 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat actus, Chorus defendat partes 
Quod non propoſito conducat, & hæreat apte. 195 2 43 by 
Ille bonis faveatque, & conſilietur amice, undes aBfus, max ps 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare* timentes conducat propefito, & 
Ille dapes laudet menſæ brevis, ille ſalubrem KE 
= : : : weatque bunis, & con- 
Juſtitiam, legeſque, & apertis otia portis : 


filietur amice, & regat 
Ille tegat commiſſa, Deoſque precetur & oret, 200 fe, & amet timentes 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. — 4 _ _ 

Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vincta 4, tubæque [ille laudet ſalubrem 


Emula; fed tenuis, ſimplexque foramine pauco {1 Hitiam, legelque, & 
Aſpirare, & adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque et e e 
3 1 | tegat comma, & oret 

Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu: 205 jreceturgue Dios, us 
Quò ſanè populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, fortuna redeat miſeris, 
Et frugi, caſtuſque, verecunduſque coibat. avon Jars, Tibia 
non erat eg tempore, 

ut nunc, vincta orichalco, æmulaque tube ; ſed tenuis, ſmplexque aſpirare pauco foramine, & 
utilis adeſſe choris, atque complere flatu ſedilia nondum nimiis Fife :_qud ſane populus numerubilit, 
utpote parvus, & frugi, caſtuſue, werecunduſque coibat. | 


® pacare tumentes, Bert!, 


+ juncta, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Without this the probability was entirely rus of Sophocles was never wanting in this 
loſt, But we are to obſerve, that a great reſpect, 

deal depended upon the addreſs of the poet, | 63 The flute uſed by our arceſtors. Having 
to chooſe his chorus in ſuch manner, that ſpoken of the choru: of tragedy, he ex- 
its proper intereſt and duty may engage it to plains here what changes happened to it, 
ſecrecy. Euripides, in his Medea, is guilty both with regard to the muſic and poetry: 
of an unpardonable error this way. Medea and, to make himſelf the better underſtood, 
is a ſtranger at Corinth : ſhe plots the death brings in an example, ſuch as he thought 
of her rival, the daughter of the king of | might give the cleareſt idea of theſe ſeveral 
Corinth, and the deſtruction of the whole changes. For he ſays, that as the chorus 
royal family. This deſign ſhe communi- of the Roman plays, which, at firſt, was 
cates to the chorus, which is compoſed of | imple, and uſed a little ſlute without orna- 
Corinthian ladies, and conſequently ſubjects ment, changed hen the p-ople became more 
of Crean. How comes it that the chorus is, powerful; riches and luxury affecting their 
faithful to a ſtranger againf its prince? | poetry and muſic, as well as their manners; 
The chorus you will ſay ought to be faich- | 10, in like manner, it was with the cho- 
ful: true; but it belongs to the pot to | rus of the Greet tragedy ;z the mulic, at 


manage ſo, as that it may neither violate 
the laws of nature, or of the Gods, 

67 That ſbe may abandon the 4dicked, &c. 
This is a neceſſary conſequence of thoſc 
pious and juſt ſentiments, with which the 
chorus ſhould be always painted. In the 
Electra of S9pbocles, the chorus ſays to tha: 
princeſs; May ycu ſoon riſe as much above your 
enemies, as at preſent you are ſus & below them. 
The ancients reproached Euripides, that his 
chorus did not enough intereft itſelf for 


firſt ſimple as the verſe, became by degrees 
more harmonious and ſounding ; and this 
change in their muſic produced a like change 
in the meaſure of their verſe, where they 
ſtudicd to imitate the grandeur and majeſty 
ot oracles., 

69 Adorned with braſs. Orichalco win#ta ; 
Wer xAKOv. A kind of mountain-braſs, 
in ſo great eſteem with the ancients, that 
for a long time they preteired it to gold 
itſelf. Pliny, B. 34 OH. 2. Oruhalce quod 


thoſt that were pe:ſecuted, But the che- 


{racituam bonitattmn adnmiralonemyue diu he 
| ti nuit. 


1 
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large their territories, and extend their city-walls to a greater 
compaſs; when on feſtivals *? they ſpent the whole day with. 


210 out fear of puniihment in 


their muſic and poetry became more licentious. 


mitch and drinking; then both 
For what elſe 


was to be expected“ from idle ignorant ruſtics mixing with 
citizens, a rude unpolithed race Vith a manaeriy diſcreet one? 


Hence the players upon the 


flute ſtudied to improve their art 


by the ornaments of geiture aud luxury, and appeared upon 


215 the ſtage with long ſw-cping trains, 


It was tizus too, that 


in Greece new ſounds were added to the ſimple tarp, and a raſh 
unbridled eloquence ?* affected an unuſual pomp of diction; 
while under pretence of giving '* uſefui advice, and predicting 
future events, their ityle diftered but little from that of the 


oracles delivered at Delphos. - 
220 The poet, who diſputed in trag 


prize of a goat, ſoon after 


ic numbers 7+ for the trifling 
brought naked Satyrs upon the 


ſtage, and without departing 7* from the majeſty of tragedy 
endeavoured to give pieces full of raillery and humor ; for it 
was impoſſible without ſome agreeable novelty 7* or extra- 


ordinary charm to retain lo 


a ſpectator, juſt come from 


offering ſacrifice, full of the fumes of wine, wild and un- 
225 governable. But then it will be found requiſite ?7 that theſe 
diverting Satyrs be ſo introduced, and the tranſition from ſe- 


ANNOTATIONS. 


tinuit. Nec reperitur longo jam tempore, eta 
tellure. | 

70 When on feſtivals, &e. TVinoque diurno 
Flacari Gerius feftis impunè diebus. Literally : 
And tegan en feſtiwals to appeaſe the Genius 
by drinking at mid-day without fear of puni//;- 
ment. For the ancient Romans were forbid 
drinking in the day-time, even on feſtivals, 
To appeaſe the Genius, means here to con- 
tent, pleaſe, or eaſe it, becauſe of the 
fatigues of preceding days. 

71 For wbat elſe wwas to be expected? There 
is ſome thing deſerving_of particular notice 
in this judgment of Horace, He attributes 
the variety and licentiouſneſs that crept into 
muſic and poetry, to the ignorance, idle- 
neſs, and groſs manners of the ruſtics, that 
the Romans reccived into their city. Socrates 
and Plato judged in the ſame manner with 
our poet; for they make it appear that this 
laſcivious muſic ſprings always from igno- 
rance, and a corrup:ion of heart, and brings 
after it innumerabie diſorders. 

72 A raſh unbridle4 eloquence. Facundia 
praceps. The epithet pracefs makes it evi- 
dent, that Horace did not mean here an 
elogium, but a cenſure : for facurdia præcefs 
plainly fignifies a raſh intemperate elo- 


rious 


ear 3 ſublimis aue ad vitium, as Quintilian 
AS Its 

73 While under pretence of giving, &c. 
Utliumgue ſagax rerum, & divina futuri, 
Heinſius pre.ends, that in theſe two verſes 
Horace gives an account of the manner in 
which tragedy by degrees arrived at per- 
fection. Had he examined them a little 
more narrowly, he muſt have been ſenſible, 
that the poet is not ſpeaking here of tragedy 
in general, but of the chorus, and in what 


of the chief functions of the chorus was 
to ſolace the aflited, to moderate wrath, 
to give ufeful advice, and teach all to rely 
upon the Gods for help. All this might 
be done with a noble ſimpl'city, and wor- 
thy of tragedy. Aſchylus and Sep bocles had 
both tried it with ſucceſs. 1g 
more difficult than to retain this ſimplicity 
for any time. The chorus, under pretence 
of giving uſeful advice, and foretelling fu- 


ſtyle, and affected the language of the Del- 
phic oracle, | 

74 Diſputed in tragic numbers. After 
tragedy, he ſpeaks of the ſatirical * 


quence; ſwelling, and extravagantly pom- 


manner it loſt its firſt ſimplicityj. One 


But nothing is 


ture events, gave entirely into the prophetic | 
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Poſtquam ccepit agros extendere victor, & urbem | P:/iquam victor cepit 


Latior “ amplecti murus, vinoque diurno 2 
placari Genius feſtis impunè diebus; 210 urbem, Geniuſque Na- 
Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. F aps «pox 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet liberque laborum a pen F 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto ? | riſgue modiſque. Quid 
Sic priſcæ motumque & luxuriam addidit arti 22 liber que 
Tibicen, traxitque vagus, per pulpita veſtem. 215 2 an Fi wag = 
Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere ſeveris, i bonsſto ſaperet ® Yic 
Et tulit eloquium infolitum facundia præceps; _ addidit notum- 
Utiliumque ſagax rerum, & divina futuri, 7 een 2 
Sortilegis non diſcrepuit ſententia Delphis. | | weſtem per pulpita. Sic 


Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, |=*# 2 guns 
Mox etiam agreſtes Satyros nudavit, & aſper 221 ſeveris fidibus,& pra- 


. . . . A X ' ceps facundia tulit in- 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit; eo quod felitam eloquium ; ſen- 
Illecebris erat & grata novitate morandus bee , vll 
Spectator, functuſque ſacris, & potus, & exlex. Weg . 7 
Verùm ita riſores, ita commendare dicaces 225 | ſortilegis Delpbis. Ille, 


Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere ſeria ludo, qui certavit tragics 
- carmine ob wilem bir - 


cum, mox nudavit etiam agreſtes Satyros, & aſper tentavit jocum incolumi gravitate; & quad 
ſpectator, functuſgue ſacris, & potus, & exlex, morandus erat illecebris & gratd novitate. Verum 
convenict ita commendare riſores, ita dicaces Satyros, ita vertere ſeria ludo, 


* laxior, Bentl., 


ANNOTATIONS. 
ef the Greeks; a kind of tragedy leſs auſtere 


than the firſt, and a mean, as it were, be- [fore been repreſented. Diamedes and Ma- 
tween real tragedy and comedy. It is un-|rius Victorinus agree in giving the ſame ac- 
certain, who was the inventor of it. Horace] count. Satyros induxerunt ludendi cauſa, 
ſeems to give the honor of it to Theſpis. [Jocandigue, ut ſimul ſpefator, inter res tra- 
But there are two good reaſons that may be| gicas ſeriaſque, Satyrorum guoque jocis & luſi- 
brought againft it. Firſt, that the ancients | bus delectarctur. 
nowhere mention the ſatirical tragedies of | 77 But then it vill be found requiſite, &c. 
Theſpis 3 and again, that Horace uſes here] A judicious reader may very naturally aſk 
the word certavit : for theſe diſputes of the| here, how comes Horace to give rules for 
tragic poets were later than the times of] the ſatirical pieces of the Greeks ; or what 
Theſpis, as we learn from Plutarch, in his] advantage could his countrymen draw from 
life of Solon. Suidas expreſsly ſays, that| theſe precepts ? Dacier, in anſwer to this, 
Pratixus was the firſt who mad: fatiric|obſerves, that the Romans imitated the ſa- 
pieces, and names above thirty of them. | tirica] tragedies of the Greeks in thoſe pieces, 
This Pratinus flouriſhed ſame time after the| which were called Atellanæ; for ſo Diemedes: 
death of Theſpis. Tertia ſpecies eſt fabularum Latinarum, quee & 
75 And without departing, & c. This civitate Oſcorum Atella, in qua primum ceepte, 
was the proper character of theſe ſatirical 


Atellanæ dictæ ſunt : argumentis diftiſque jo- 
pieces. Ihe poet always remembered, that] cxularibus ſimiles ſatyricis falulis 


attention to the tragedies that had juſt be» 


Gracis. 
he was writing a kind of tragedy, and|** There is alſo a third kind of comedy 
therefore avoided low raillery, as fit only]“ among the Romans, called Atellanæ, from 
for comedy. 


« Atella a city of Tuſcany, where it firſt 
« began: it had a great reſemblance of the 
& ſatirical pieces of the Greeks, both in the 
« ſubje&t and manner of handling it.“ 


76 Without 2 agreeable novelty, &c. 
He aſcribes the origin of theſe ſatirical 
pieces to the neceſſity poets found them- 
ſelves under of diverting, in ſome agreeable 
manner, the ſpectators, wearied with a long 


a very uſeful to the Rowans, as they 


( relic 


Theſe precepts of our poet muſt have been 
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rious to farce fo artfully managed, that the God or hero” 
who ſo lately appeared adorned in gold and purple, may not de- 
ſcend to a Los mechanic dialect; or, in avoiding mieanneſ, 
230 ſoar above the clouds with empty notions. This ſatirical tra- 
gedy 79, diſdaining mean and vulgar lines, appears upon the 
age with an air of modeſty and reſerve different from the 
more petulant and abuſive Satyrs ; as that of a grave matron *, 
who in obedience to the dictates of religion dances on folemn 
feſtivals. OR 
Were I a writer of theſe ſatirical pieces, I would not be too 
235 ſtudious in affecting only ſimple and proper words ** ; nor 
avoid ſo far the ſtyle and coloring of tragedy **, that there 
ſhould be no difference between the manner of Davus, or pert 
Pythias, who cozened old Simo out of his money, and Silenus 
the governor and companion of Bacchus. I would take the 
240plan of my poem from ſome known ſubject ®3, and purſue it 
with that ſimplicity and ſeeeming eaſe, that any one might think 
himſelf capable of the ſame **; but upon trial ſweat much, and 
labor in vain. Such is the force of method and connexion *; 
ſo capable are the meaneſt and plaineſt things of ornament and 
race. 
a Satyrs, ſuppoſed to be bred in woods, ought not, in my 
245 judgment, to ſport in ſoft and tender lays, like citizens trained 
up in all the gaiety and politeneſs of Rome; nor expreſs them- 
ſelves 
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relate to a ſpecies of poetry in uſe at that] 80 At that of a grave matren. This is 
time. | cne of the apteſt compariſo.:s to illuſtrate 
78 That the God or bero. To underſtand|the character proper to be given to the 
this, we muſt be informed, that the Romans] Satyrs, introduced in theſe Atellanc pieces. 
commonly wrote a tragedy, and one of theſe They were not to be rude and impulent, 
Atellanes upon the ſame hero. Thus the Ike the more common Satyrs, nor too wile 
fame p-rſon appeared in both pieces. It isſ and reſerved, but pleaſant and diverting 
on this account that Horace is ſo careful in| without exceſs. In one word, this tragedy 
adviſing, that the hero, who was ſeen in|was to imitate the modeſty of a chaite 
gold and purple, ufer, that is, in the tra- matron, who made not dancing her pro- 
gedy or firſt piece, might not in the ſecond| feſſion, but yet would dance upou feſtivals, 
enter into low difccurſe, befitting only co- in obedience to the diftates of religion. 
' medy, or run into bombaſt in vain affecta-- 81 In affecting only ſimple and proper æuerds. 
tion of the ſublime. * For theſe compoſitions! Inornata & dominantia nomira ſolum werbague, 
were to be a mean between tragedy and; Horace here lays down rules for the ſtyle of 
comedy and ought therefore to have a ſtyle theſe pieces, a thing by no means to be 
peculiar to themſelves. neglected. MNomina inornata, a fi nple ſty le, 


79 This ſatirical tragedy.” Horace is not unadorned with tropes and figures. Domi- | 


here ſpeaking of tragedy properly ſo called, nantia verba, proper words; appropriated 
but of this ſatirical kind, as is evident from! to the ideas they were made to ſtand for, by 
what follows. Theſe Atellane pieces were reigning uſe. 

in ſo great eſteem at Rome, that the actors 82 Nor avoid ſo far the ſiyls, &c. of 
of tem were not ranked with comedians,! tragedy, Theſe ſatirical pieces were to 
nor obliged when they ptayed ill, to unmaſk; obſerve a juſt mean between the ſtyle of 
upon the ſtage. Low and groveling verſes| tragedy and comedy. But the poet Was 
were therefore unfit to enter into pieces ſo not under a neceflity to fink ſo far below 
grave, and of the nature of real tragedy. |the ſtyle of tragedy, as to oblerve _— 

eten 
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Ne quicunque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur heros, 
Regali conſpectus in auro nuper & oftro, 3 
Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas ; tus in regali auro & 
Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes & inania captet. 230 e, 2 bumili 
. . . . Jermone in bjcuras ta- 
Effutire leves indigna tragœdia verſus, * rartod-r 
Ut feſtis matrona moveri juſſa diebus, ; bumum, captet mubes 
Intererit Satyris paulùm pudibunda protervis. Au Tragedia 
Non ego inornata & dominantia nomina ſolùm wn. a * — 
Verbaque, Piſones, * 2 ſeriptor amabo; 235 lim fudbunda pro- 
Nec ſic enitar a; — ifferre colori, ter vis 2 ut ma- 
- 41 &* trons a mMuvert 
Ut nihil interſit, Davuſne loquatur, & audax Gabe, ff. O Fl. 
Pythias, emuncto lucrata Simone talentum, leres, ge ſcriger- Sa- 
An cuſtos famuluſque Dei Silenus alumni. 8 axle 
X PM, + m nemina Ver vague 
Ex noto fictum carmen ſequar, ut ſibi quivis 240 5, , Jene 
Speret idem; ſudet multùm, fruſtrãque laboret tia; nec fic enitar 
Auſus idem. Tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet; ne caleri tragic, 
Tantum de medio ſumptis accedit honoris. 
Silvis deducti caveant, me judice, Fauni, 


383 
ne quicunque Deus, 
quicungue heros adbi- 


ut nibil inter fit, Da- 
wvaſne loguatur, & N 
audax Pythias, lucrataæ 


Ne velut innati triviis, ac penè forenſes, 245 tolentum 2 * 
1 3 N money an Silenus cis 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur verſibus unquam; 8 


ri. Sequar carmen fictum ex noto, ut quivis ſperet fibi idem; auſus tamen idem ſudet multi, 
laboretque fruſtra, Tantum ſeries juncturaue pollet; tantum honoris accedit re bus ſumptis de 
medio. Fauni, deducti ſilvis, me judice, caveant, ne velut innati triviis, ac pene forenjes, aut 
juvenentur unf uum werfibus nimiùm tercris 3 | 
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ference between the language of ſlaves in a|of eloquence : Neue enim aliud in elequenti® 
comedy, and that of Silenus in one of theſeſ cunti4 experti dfficittus reperient, quim id quod 


ſaticical poems. Silenus is a perſon that 
may ſpeak with dignity, and we accordingly 


fe dicturos fuiſſe omnes putant, [oſtquam audi- 
erunt : ua non bona judicant ge illa, ſed 


find that he often does ſo in the Cyclops of | vera. + There is nothing thac they, who 


Euripides. 

83 From ſome known ſuljet. The poets, 
who labored in theſe Atellane pieces, com- 
monly invented the ſubje& themſelves. 
Horace ſeems here to condemn that practice, 
and thinks it better to pitch upon ſome 
known hiſtory, as was, for the moſt part, 
done in real tragedy. 


8+ Any one might think himſelf capavie of ſte le or words. 


the ſame, It is difficult to keep up to na- 
ture and probability in ſubjects of our own 
invention ; 
Difficile eft propris communria dicere. 

But works taken from a knuwn hiſtory 
appeat ſo natural to all the world, that al- 
moſt every one hopes he could du the ſame, 
Read, for example, the Cyclops of Euripides, 
taken from the ninth Book of the Ody//ey ; 
you will be apt to think nothing more eaſy 
than the diſpoſition of the ſubject. But 
trial undeceives; and we may, with reaſon, 
Cite on this eccaſion, hat Qintitian ſays 


make eloquence their ſtudy, find more 
& difficult, than what all the world are apt 
e to think themſelves capable of ſayings, 
cc after they have heard it: for theſe things 
« do not, at firſt ſight, appear beautiful, 
6 hut true. 

8s Such is the force of methed and cornexiar. 
This is not to be underfcod of either the 
The poet ſpeiks here of 
method and diſpoſition, and ſays that a 
ſubject taken from a known hiſtory, as that 
of Ulyſſes or Oreſtes, when happily con- 
ducted, is apt to deceive the world, and 
appear of eaſy invention. Tantum ſeries 
junEturagque pellet 2 ſeries, the train of things, 
that is, of che incidents and adventures that 
happen to the hero of the piece. Theſe in- 
cidents are moſtly invented by the poet, but 
ſo blended with the known hiſtory, as to 
make up the whole with all the marks of 
probability, by that happy connexlon,which 
| Horace calls here jureuras 


86 Knights, 


. — 
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ſelves in obſcene and reproachful language. This diſpleaſes 
ually the knights, ſenators, and better fort of people se; why 
250 do not always approve or honor, what gains the applauſe of the 
mere vulgar . 
A long ſyllable coming after a ſhort is called an iambus, 2 
rapid foot **; whence iambics have obtained the name of tri. 
meters“, though they conſiſt of fix regular feet. At firſt they 
were equal and of a piece, conſiſting wholly of the pure iam- 
255 bus: nor 18 it but of late, that to give them the greater 
weight“ and a certain majeſtic ſlowneſs, they have prudently 
taken into partnerſhip the grave ſpondees ; yet fo as not to yield 
the ſecond or fourth places? , which they ſtill amicably retain, 
This judicious mixture is ſeldom to be found in the fo much 
boaſted trimeters of Ennius or Accius 2. Their verſes loaded 
260 with ſpondees, heayy and dull, betray a haſty careleſs perform- 
ance, or, which is ſtill worſe, a downright ignorance of the 
rules of art. It is not every judge that can pronounce wel 
upon the harmony and cadence of verſe ; and the Romans have 
been but too indulgent in that point. Shall I therefore, in hope: 
265 of the like gentle uſage, write in a looſe rambling manner? Or, 
ſenſible that my faults muſt be known to all, ſhall I only ftrive 
to avoid cenſure, and take no greater liberties than what have 
been already winked at“ in others? This perhaps may meet 
with pardon, but will never merit praiſe. Do you, Piſos, con- 


ſider well the Greek originals, ſtudy them both day and night. 
pins But 
SNADITSTTIUNSG 


86 Kiights, ſerators, ard better fort of | of three feet, becauſe in ſcanning them, we 
people. Quibus oft enn, et pater, et res. Join two feet together, their quickneſs na- 
Qruibus: eſt equizs ; they who have 2 horſe | turally forcing this upon us: thus, inſteac 
maintained at the public charge, that is, of meaſuring this verſe by fix feet: 
the knights: Quibas et pater; the nobles, | Ades | iam | be pre | pes et | tui | tenax, 
the patricians : Quibss eft res; the rich, the We meaſure it by three: 


—_—  ” 1 
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better fort of people. Adeſt iam | be præ pes et | tui tenax. 

87 The mere vulgar. Nec, fi quid fricti Fujatis per diſpodiam binis pedibus ter feritut, 
ciceris probat et nucis emptor. He, who ſays Y.&orinus. i 
buys fried pulſe or nuts, that is, the po- 99 That to give them the greater weight, 

ulace. | | &c. The poets finding that pure i1ambics 


88 A rapid font. After ſaying all that | were too rapid and nimble, and, for that 
he thought neceſſary with regard to the two | reaſon, not ſo agreeable to the grandeur 
kinds of tragedy, he explains here What] and majeſty of tragedy, contrived to mix 
conerns the verſe proper to be employed in them with ſpondees, which by their flow- 
them, which he had but lightly touched | neſs might correct the hurry and precipita- 
upon before. We have already ſeen, that | tion of the other feet. | ng 
jambics were uſed in tragedy, ſo-called| 91 The ſecond or fourth placet. The iam. 
from the iambus of which they conſiſted. | bic yields only what we may call the odd 
This foot had a ſhort and a long ſyllable, | places to the ſpondee, that is, the firſt, third, 

and run off with great rapidity, becauſe the| and fifth foot, and retains the iambus in 
ſhort was always firſt. | the ſecond, fourth, and fixth of the tragic 

89 Trimeterss Although iambics confiſt | meaſure, By this mixture the verſes are 
of ſix feet, yet ſuch is their rapidity, that not only rendered more noble and ſolemn 
they have been called trimeters, or verſes | but the meaſure of the trimeter Rillſub6s 


$ 
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Aut immunda crepent ignominioſaque dicta. aut crefent immunda 
Offenduntur enim, quibus eſt equus, & pater, & res; 1 | 
Nec, ſi quid fricti ciceris probat & nucis emptor, equus, & om, 
quis accipiunt animis, donantve corona. 2.50 Henduntur; nec, fi 

Syilaba _ brevi ſubjecta vocatur Iambus, * Nee 
Pes citus ; unde etiam trimetris acereſcere juſſit piunt æguit animis, 
Nomen iambeis, cum ſenos redderet ictus, denantve corond, Syl- 


, 12 * . . lala longa ſubjc&ia 
Primus ad extremum ſimilis fibi : non ita pridem, et S 8 


Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 25 5 Pn citus; ande etiam 


Spondeos ſtabiles in jura paterna recepit Juli nomen acereſtere 
Commodus & patiens; non ut de ſede ſecundã — — yr 
Cederet aut quarta ſocialiter. Hic & in Acci mus fim lu fibi ad ex- 
Nobilibus trimetris apparet rarus, & Enni. tremum ; non ita pridem 
In ſcenam miſſos * magno cum pondere verſus, 260 _ 12 _ | over 
Aut operæ celeris nimium curaque carentis, Spondeos ſtabiles, ut 
Aut ignoratæ premit artis crimine turpi. veniret pauld ter dior 
Non quivis videt immodulata poëmata judex On wes 
Et data Romanis venia eſt indigna poetis. deret | ſcialeer de ſede 


[dcircone vager, ſeribamque licenter ? an 4 omnes |/ecunaz aur quarts. 


n . Hic apfaret rarus in 
Viſuros peccata putem mea, tutus, & intra 206 | ee trimers G 


_ veniæ cautus ? Vitavi denique culpam, Accii & Ennii. Quod 
on laudem merui. Vos exemplaria Græca ad cus eorum miſſes 


| in ſcenam cum magno 
tondere, hoc aut premit eos turpi crimine oper nimiùm celeris carentiſque curd, aut ignoratæ 
atis. Nen quivis judex widet poemata immodulata 3 & wenia indigna data «ft poetis Romanic. 
Pagerne idcirco, ſcribamgue licenter ? an tutus, & cautus intra ſpem wenie, putem omnes viſuros 
wa peccata ® Denique vitavi culpam, at non merui laudem. Vos verſate exemplaria Græca 


* miſſus, Bent, + ut, 1d, 


ANNOTATIONS, 


4 
the ſecond foot being always an iambus, bern already qvinked at, &c, Titus & ire 
which would not happen, were it a ſpondee. | ſpem wverig cautus, This paſſage has greatly 
The comic poets, on the other ſide, the | divided commentators. I have given it that 
detterto diſguiſe their verſes, andbring them turn which ſeemed moſt eaſy and natural, 
nearer to common diſcourſe, have inverted | and to flow immediately from the train of 
this order, and placed the ſpondce where the diſcourſe. Horace had obſerved that the 
the tragie poets have the iambus. | Romans were too indulgent to their ports, 
92 Baaſted trimeters of Ennius or Accirs. | eſpecially in what regarded verſi ſication; 
Hic & in Acd nobilibus trimetris, &c, It is but is that, ſays he, ſufficient to excuſe 
ridiculous to underſtand this hic of the them? Are they therefore to write in a looſe 
iambus, that would be to make Horace here rambling manner? Some perhaps may have 
commend Accius and Ennius ; for the pure | more diſcretion, and being ſenſible that 
iambus was condemned in tragedy, as we | groſs faults cannot be overlooked, aim at 


learn from Terentianus : * more correctneſs, yet allow themſelves in 
Culpatur autem werſus in Trageediis, what liberties they obſerve winked at in 
Et rarus intrat ex iambis :mnuibus. other poets 3 Plautus ſuppoſe, Enrius, or 


Ennius amd Accius are cenſured by the poet Accius. This, ſays Horace, may be pardoned, 
for neglectipg the mixture of the iambus | but will never be praiſed. Praiſe is only 
and ſpondee, and making their verſes run | due to him who Jabors indefatigably, who 
heavy, either by uſing the ſpondee too | aims at the greateſt perfection the work is 
much, or miſplacing it. capable of, and ſuffers no wiltul miſtakes,or 
93 No greater libcriigs than ⁊uba: bare | deyiations from the rules ot art to eſcape him. 
Vor. II. ( | Bb 94 Were 


— — — — — 


| 
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But our forefathers were taken with the jokes and numbers of 
270Plautus ** ; nay, they admired them with too much patience, not 
to ſay folly ; if ſo be that you and I can diſtinguiſh a genteel from 


a clowniſh expreſſion, or have ears fine enough to judge of the 


harmony and beauty®® of verſification. 

275 Thelpis is ſaid to have firſt invented a kind of tragedy till 
then unknown to the Greeks ®*, and to have carried about his 
actors on carts, who played and ſung their pieces having their 


faces ſtained with lees of wine. 


MAſchylus afterwards added the 


tragic maſk ®”, found out a decent dreſs, built a ſtage, taught 
280 them to ſpeak with dignity, and accompany all with juſt action. 
The old comedy appeared next“ with great applauſe ; but licen- 
tious liberty degenerating at laſt into abuſe 9? and open inſolence, 
that required to be ſuppreſſed by law, laws were according] 
enacted; and the chorus ſhamefully ceaſed **?, when it had ſol 
its power to ſlander and hurt. Our poets made attempts in every 
285 way; nor do they leaſt deſerve praiſe, when, diſdaining to be 
beholden to the Greeks, they have ſought a ſubject for their 
verſe at home, either by repreſenting the manners of the more 
illuſtrious citizens ***, or a juſt imitation of common life. Nor 


would the Romans be leſs famous by their writings, than by | 


their bravery and great exploits, did not our poets account it an 


290 inſupportable toil to file, poliſh and reviſe their works. 


you, illuſtrious deſcendants of 


But do 
Numa, diſcourage a poem, that 
has 


ANNOTATIONS. 


* 2 . 0 
94 Ne taken ith the jotes and numlers 


ef Plautus, It is certain that Piautus is far 
rom being exact in his verſification: his 
jeſts too are often low and vulgar, ſome- 
times rude and ſhocking; yet many of them 
are fine and delicate. It is on this account 
that Cicero propoſes him as a modal for 
raillery. Horac: does not mean here to op- 
poſe Cicero's judgment, but only to confine 
our admiration within proper bounds, and 
cenſure their blindneſs, who fancy n thing 
ceomparabie to Plautus,ang admire all equally. 

95 To judge of the harmony ard b.:auty, &C. 
Digitis ca.lemus & aufe. ney, who had a 
nice delicate car to judge of verſification, 
were not ſatis ed to taite the harmony ot 
well-running veries, by barely reading them, 
they often ſtruck the meaſures wich their 
thumb or foot. 

96 A kind of tragady till then unknown to 
the Greeks, Afﬀecer treating fuliy of every 
thing that related to tragedy, thediip»>fition 
of the ſubject, the characters, the ſtyle and 
verſi fication, order requires that he ſpeak 
of comedy: but as ics original was very 


obſ.ure, and that it was improved and 
brought to perfection much later than tra- 
gedy, Horace runs back to the ſource of theis 
cwo kinds of poetry, which were for a con- 
ſiderable time comprchended under the ge- 
aeral name of tragedy. There were ſevera' 
comic and tragic pets before Theſpis ; but 
as he was the firſt who made any conh- 
4-ravle change in it, and brought it under 
cegnlations, he has commonly been eſtecin- 
ed as the inventor of it. 

97 Added the tragic maſt, Horace explains 
the gradual improvements that were made 
in tragedy. Theſpis had a cart for his ſtage, 
and ſtained the faces of his actors with lees 
of wine. Aſcbylus, who came after him, 
built a ſtage, and brought in the tragic 
maſk. . A, lotle mentions ſeveral other im- 
provements made by #/chylus, which Ha- 
race here omits. 

98 The old comedy aſ peared next. Horace 
means by this, that comedy did not begin to 
be cultivated, till after tragedy had arrived 
at perfection; and in tnis he follows the 
account of Ar:tutte : 

99 Lile 


; 
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Nocturnã verſate manu, verſate diurna. 


. . . 3 at ; ts At i — 
At noſtri æ proavi Plautinos & numeros & 27011. 8 
Laudavere ſales; nimiùm patienter utrumque, tinos numeros & ſales; © 
Ne dicam ftulte, mirati; ſi modo ego & vos {rat nimm patien- 

. . . . ter, ne dicam ffultè, 
Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dicto, . 
Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus & aure. & wos ſcimus ſeponere 

gnotum tragicæ genus inveniſſe Camenzz 275 |4itum inurbanum 


Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe poëmata Theſpis, 
Quz + canerent agerentque peruncti fæcibus ora. 
Poſt hunc perſonæ pallæque repertor honeſtæ 


nocfurnd manu, verſate 


difte lepido, callemuſ- 
que ſonum legitimum 
digitis & aure. I beſpis 
dicitur inveniſſeignotum 


Eſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 8 gc, 


Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. 280 
Succeſſit vetus his comœdia, non fine multa 
Laude ; ſed in vitium libertas excidit, & vim 
Dignam lege regi: lex eſt accepta; choruſque 
Turpiter. obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 
Nil intentatum noſtri liquere poetz ; 285 "=> 
Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Græca 
Auſi deſerere, & celebrate domeſtica facta, 
Vel qui prætextas, vel qui docuere togatas. 
Nec virtute foret clariſve potentius armis, 


vexiſſe plauſtris 
foemata, quæ actores 
peruncti qudd ad ora 
fecibus canerent age- 


rentgnue. Poſs bunc 
Aſebylus, repertor 


& wſftrarit 
fulpita modicis tigntsy 
& docuit magnurgque 
loqui, nitique cothurro. 
Vetus comeedia ſucciſſit 
bis, non ſme multZ 
laude; ſed libertas ex- 


Quim lingua, Latium, fi non offenderet unum- 290 cidit in vii, & wins 


quemque potᷣtarum limæ labor, & mora. Vos, O 
Pompilius ſanguis, carmen reprehendite, quod non 


tr piter ohticuit. 


dignam regi lege : lex 
eft accepta z cher ue, 
jure nocendi fublatoy 


Nutri pete lizuere Vi intentatum; nec meruere minimum decus, auſt delerere 
ft * 


woltigia Graca, & celchrare fatta dy eſtica, del qui docuere rætextas, wel gui tegatas. Nec 


foret Latium petentius irtite clariſue grmis, qudm lingua, fi labor lima, & mara non Henderes 
Ves, O ſanguis Pom ilius, pre bendite carmen, quod 


* i,ẽHAue / Haram. 


* veſtri, Benttl, 


t qui, Id. 
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99 Liberty degenerating into abuſe. The 
old comedy was of two kinds. In that pro- 
perly called the old comedy, there was no- 
thing feigned in the ſubject: the poets at- 
tacked vice publicly; without ſparing the 
chief citizens, or even the magiſtrates. But 
after the taking of Athens by Lyſander, and 
tue change of the government rrom a de- 
mocracy to an aiiſtocracy ; this liberty be- 
came diſagreeable, and poets were forbid to 
name the perfons whom they attacked in 
their pieces. They therefore feigned names, 
but painted the characters ſo well, that it 
was impoſſible to miftake them And this 
was what they called the middle comedy, 


new comedy, which was no more than an 
imitation ot common life, and where both 
the ſubject and names were feigned, 

100 Shamefully ceaſed. Becauſe it cæaſed 
co avoid the puniſhment of the law. Turpiter 
jcherefore muſt be referred to ebticuit and 
not to nocerd!, as ſome think. The chorus 
was ſuppreſſed by law, becauſe licentious ; 
it was the Jaw, properly ſpeaking, that 
baniſhed it, and this Horace regards as a kind 
of blemiſh, 
| tot Either by repreſenting the manners of 
the more Uluſtrious citizens, &c. Vel qui pr 
textas, vel . decurre tagatas. This is per- 
haps one of the moſt difficult places in Ho- 


387 


terſone@ fallægne 5 


which continued till the time of Alexander fate, occalioned chiefly by the little light 
ne Great; who, having totally ſubjected Latin authors give us in what relates to 
Greece, further reſtrained the licentious hu- their theatrical picces. The chief thing is 
mour of the poets, which was beginning to tolenow whether Herac:c,mprehends in this 
break out afreſh. To this laſt we 9we the ' verſe both tragedy and comedy, meaning by 
Frætextas 


6 Be Bbz 
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has not been often reviewed and blotted, and which the author has 
not gone ten times over with the molt critical eye :. 

295 As Democritus fancied *** that a natural genius had much the 
advantage of art, and excluded every man in his ſenſes from He- 
licon; ho greater part of the poets refuſe to cut their nails or 
beard; they affect retirement, and are never ſeen at the public 
baths : perſuaded that they ſhall undoubtedly obtain the name 
and reward of poetry, if they never put into the hands of Li- 

300 cinius *** their head, not to be cured by all the hellebore of 


three ry ary one ”—=_ 
had not by ſome phyfic cured 


O extravagant 7 þ 108 if in the ſpring J 


the ſpleen, none would 


myſelf o 


have writ better poems than I But it gives me no great pain, 
Iwill therefore do the office of a whetſtone, which, though itſelf 
305 incapable to cut, ſerves yet to ſharpen the razor. Without writ- 
ing myſelf, I will teach others how to acquit themſelves well; 


whence they are to draw their 


riches; what forms and improves 


a poet; what becomes, and what not; what is excellent, or ill. 


Good ſenſe is the ſource and 


ground“ of writing well. You 


3loare ſure to meet with it in the philoſophy of Socrates *** : and 
when the _— is once duly prepared and underſtood, proper 


words rraturally offer themſelves. 


He who knows what he owes 


to his country and his friends; the different meaſures of reſpect 
due to a father, a brother, and a ſtranger ; what is the duty of a 
ſenator, what of a judge; and how it becomes a general to act; he 


only, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


prætetxat tragedy, and by togatas comedy; 
or, if he only ſpeaks of comedy, and marks 
'Its two principal kinds. The firſt ſeems 
to be the eaſieſt account, and to ſolve all 
di ficulties. But we muſt be determined by 
the crath of the caſe. The following paſ- 
ſage of Feftus will, I hope, ſerve to let this 
matter in a clear light. Togatarum duplex 
eft genus : pratextarum hominum faſtigit, que 
tc appellantur, qudd togis pratextis rempubli- 
cam adminiſtrarent; tabernariarum, quia bomi- 
nibus excellentibus etiam humiles permixti. 
Frum this we underſtand that fegatæ was 
general, and expreſſed the different kinds of 
the Roman comedy; and that the prætextæ 
were a particular kind comprehended un- 
der this general name. They were therefore 
belonging to the togat#, and conſequently 
comedies, for tragedies were never called 
tegatæ. Comedies, where the ſubject was 
grave, and the actors repreſented the chief 
perſons of the ſtate and magiſtrates, were 
called grætextæ, becauſe they were ſuppoſed 
to be concerned in the action, and wore the 
e! &tex(o, a robe bordered with purple. But 


plays intended only as a repreſentation of low 
life, were called tegatæ. We have none 
now remaining of either of theſe kinds, 
As their ſubject and conſtitution were en- 
tirely different, ſo each required a different 
genius, and there were poets particularly 
famous in each kind. For example; Afraris, 
Titinius, and Quinctius Atta excelled in pure 
comedy, Comedia togata; Pacuvius and 
Accius in the more ſerious pieces, Camædia 
præ texta. If it ſhould be objected here, 
that the two laſt were called tragic poets, 
and the prætextæ muſt of conſequence have 
been tragedies z I anſwer, that beſides the 
pieces called prætextæ, theſe poets were 
authors of ſeveral tragedies. Pacuvius wrote 
Anc hiſes, Antiope, Atalanta, Hermione, &C» 
Accius, Achilles, Egiſtbus, Hecuba, Melcager- 
lt was for this, they were called trag! 
poets. The prætextæ of Pacuvius were his 
Paalus and Tunicularia; thoſe of Accivs, 
Brutus and Decius. By the names of theſe 
pieces it is plain, that they were of che 
ſerious kind, and approached nearly to the 


| character 
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Multa dies & multa litura coercuit, atque 
Perfectum * decies non caſtigavit ad unguem. 


multa dies & multa li- 
tura non coercuit, atgue 
non decies caſtigawit 


Ingenium miſera quia-fortunatius arte 295 7 — unguem. 


Credit, & excludit ſanos Helicone poetas 
Democritus; bona pars non ungues ponere curat, 
Non barbam; ſecreta petit loca, balnea vitat. 
Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque poëtæ, 

Si tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile, nunquam 300 
Tonſori Licino commiſerit. O ego lævus, 
Qui purgor bilem ſub verni temporis horam ! 
Non alius faceret meliora poemata, Verùm 


Quia Democritus credit 
| ingenium fortunatius 
miſcrd arte, & excludit 
anos poetas Helicone 3 
bona pars non curat 
foner? ungues, non bare 
lam; petit ſecreta loca, 


CIT « 

enim nanciſcetur pre- 
f trum nomengut poctæ, 
t nunquam commiſerit 


33 6 
Nil tanti eſt. Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum { ronſori Licino, caput in- 
Reddere quz ferrum valet, exſors ipſa ſecandi. 305 Heile tribus Anti y- 


Munus & officium, nil ſcribens ipſe, docebo; 
Unde parentur opes; quid alat formetque poëtam; 


ris. O lævus ego, qui 
purgor bilem ſub boram 


verni temporis ] non. 


Quid deceat, quid non; quo virtus, quo ferat error, 4% facercr formate 


Scribendi rectè ſapere eſt & 1 & fons. 


Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt o 
Verbaque proviſam rem non invita 


Qui didicit patriæ quid debeat, & quid amicis; 


melicra, Werim nil 


tanti eft. Ergo fungar 


endere chartæ: Z10{wice cotis, gue, ipſa 


| exſors ſecandi, walet 


ſequentur. 
q reddere ferrum acu- 


tum: ipſe ſcribens nil, 


Quo fit amore parens, quo frater, amandus & hoſpes ; decebe hun & effici- 


Quod ſit conſcripti, quod judicis officium; quæ 


que poctam; quid deceat, quid non; qui wirtus ferat, qud error. Sapere eff 


um; unde = faren- 


tur; quid alat formet- 


principium (7 


fins ſcribendi rette. Charte Socraticæ poterunt oftendere rem tibi: verbague non invita ſeguentur 
rem proviſam. $i didicit quid debeat patriæ, & quid debeat amicis; quo amore parcns, quo 
frater, & beſpes amandus fit ; quod fit officium conſcripti, quod judicis; que 

* Præſectum, Bent. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


character of tragedy, though they were in 
fact real comedies. 

192 Gone ten times over vith the moſt critical 
eye. Præſectum decies non caſtizavit ad 
unguem, A metaphor, taken from the 
poliſhers of marble and wood, who tried 
its ſmoothneſs by running over it with their 
nails, 

193 4; Democritus fancied. He maintained 
that art was of no advantage in forming 
a poet, who muſt be ſo by nature, and 
a certain innate enthuſiaſm. Cicero de 
Divin. L. 1. Negat enim fine furere Demo- 
eritus, quenquam fpoitam magnum eſſe feſſe. 
Farrates argues for the ſame notion. But 
though they meant that nature made a 
poet, yet they ſtill thought art and ſtudy 
neceſſary to improve and bring him to per- 
teQtion. | 

194 Licinius. A famous barber, whom 
Auguſtus raiſed to the dignity of a ſenator, 


105 Three n ar Strabo ment ie. 


only two famed for hellebore. Horace nan æ 
three, to give the greater idea of this poetical 
incurable madneſs, 

106 O extravagant folly! This is to be 
underſtood, as ſaid in a way of pleaſantry 
and mirth. If madneſs, ſays Horace, is 
ſufficient to make a p-et, what folly is it in 
me to cure myſelf of the ſpleen, by always 
taking phyſic in the ſpring? for this might 
at laſt increaſe to the degree neceſſary to 
qualify me for making verſes. Purgor biſem, 
is the true reading, and an atticiſm. 

107 Gord ſenſe is the ſource and ground, &c., 
This is the principle which Horace oppoſes 
to the ridiculous conceits of his cotem- 
porary poets : it is as if he bad faid, You 
imagine that madneſs makes a poet; but 
my notion is, that good ſenſe is the founda- 
tion of all, 

108 You ape ſure to meet with it in the pbi- 
hfuphy of Socrates. Rem tibi Sucratice, pote- 


decauſe of the hatred he teſtified againſt 
1 9 | 


une Nendere charta. Ha ace is not 2 
| Pb3 e 


vitat balnea. Aliquis 
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315 only, I fay, can give to every one his proper character. Who. 
cver delires to imitate with juſtneſs, let him ſtudy well the 
original of human life“, and learn hence to give every feature 
its true likeneſs ***, For it ſometimes happens, that a play 
where the ſentiments are juſt, and the manners ſtrongly marked, 
though in other reſpects without ornament, rough and undigeſt- 
320ed, yet ſucceeds better with the people, and engages their atten- 


tion more, than words deſtitute of ſenſe, and ſounding harmo- 
nious trifles, . i 


The Greeks had a genius enriched with all the happy graces 

of eloquence, fame was their only ambition and end. The 
325 Roman youth are bred up in a very different way; their heads 
are filled with calculations how to divide a pound into an hun- 
dred parts. Say, ſon of Albinus ***, if from five ounces one is 
taken away, what will remain? Why do not you anſwer ? ALs, 
Four. Hor, Well ſaid; you give hopes of being an admirable 
oeconomiſt, Add an ounce to five, what will it make? 
330 ALB. Six. Hor. When once this ruſt and love of gain has 
taken hold of the foul, can we imagine it capable of noble 


thoughts, or poems worthy to be kept in cafes of cypreſs and 
cedar *** 


A poet's deſign is either to inſtruct, or pleaſe, or ſay what may 
at the fame time be both uſeful and agreeable, Let your pre- 


335cepts be clear and ſuccinCt ; that the mind may readily compre- 
hend them, and the memory retain them long. For whatever 


is 
ANNOTATIONS. 


fied with recommending good ſenſe as af“ generals, and governors of ſtates; and 
n-ceſfary qualification to make a good wri- “ to deſcend to inferior branches, this is 
che further ſhews them where it is to be| 44 the ſchool that has produced ſo many 
had; in the Academic philoſphy, or wri- | * famous mathematicians, pocts, phyfi- 
tir gs of Socrates. Hear what Cicero ſays in]. cians, and expert artiſts of al} kinds,” 
his firſt Book de Finibus. Ad eos igitur| 109 Let him ſtudy well the o iginal of human 
converte te, qua ſo; ex corum enim ſcriftis & | life, Reff ice eximy or wVite merumgue jubebs, 
inſtitutis cum ons doctrina lilerulis, omnis hiſ- Few commentators ſeem to have underſtood 
' toria, omnis ſermo clegans ſumi pete; tum v. well the meaning of exemplar vitæ morum- 
rietas e tanta artium, ut nemo fine ee inſtru-| que, which I take to be the model of lumar 
mento ad ullam rem illuſtriorem ſatis arnatus life, nature herſelf, the ſource of all the 
Feſſit accedere. Ab bis oratores, ab his imperae- | different manners and ſhapes in which men 
teres, ac rerumpublicarum principes, extiterunt ; appear upon the ſtage of the world. To 
ut ad minora weniam, methematici, cle, give the true picture of a miſer, ſuppoſe, 
muſici, medici denipue ex hac, tanguam «x :m-| a man of ambition, or gallantry ; the cha- 
rium artium offcind, profetzi ſunt. *©* Give|rafter ought not to be too nicely copied 
«« yourſelf therefore wholly up. to this from a particular, this would give it a ſingu- 


« ſtudy; for from their writings and prin- | lar and capricious air; the line muſt be 
cc 


ciples we may draw knowledge, hiſtory, drawn from nature, we are to confider what 

and eloquence, There is moreover a|ſhe would do in the caſe, 

great varicty uf arts, without the aid] 110 J gie every feature its true /iherds. 

of which it is impoſſible to ſuccred in| Fr weras hinc ducere duct. Theſe words 

« any conſiderable undertaking, Theſe | deſerve a particular explication. They may | 

$6 are they that have formed orators, be illuſtrated by an example taken from. 
. 1 . [; | 7 panting 1 
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Partes in bellum miſſi ducis ; ille profectò 31 5|fartes ducis miſi in 
Reddere perſonæ ſcit convenientia cuique. OY = 
. . . 4 
Reſpicere exemplar vit morumque jubebo [perſence 3 
Doctum imitatorem, & veras * hinc ducere voces. A diftum imita- 
Interdum ſpecioſa locis, mcrataque recte e Ie, 
A . . ite u 
Fabula, nullius veneris, line pondere & arte, 320'& ducere bine 2 
Valdius oblectat populum, meliũſque moratur, waces. Interdum fa- 
Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugæque canoræ. r 
<a" , $69 O fine pendere & arte, 
Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo ſpecioſa tamen locis, 
Muſa loqui, preter laudem nullius avaris. moratague 1ef2, ab- 
Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 1 
: 0 Mi a . dius, moraturque me- 
Diſcunt in partes centum diducere. Dicat F ais, quam woju: ines 
Filius Albini, ſi de quincunce remota eſt crum, nugaegue ca- 


Unica, quid ſuperat? poteras t dixiſſe— Triens. Eu Rey. .- 
Rem poteris ſervare tuam. Redit uncia, quid fit? ei prefer landems in- 


Semis. At f hæc animos ærugo & cura peculi 330 gu, dedit Graiis 


Cum ſemel imbuerit, ſperamus carmina ing] e 238 
Poſſe linenda cedro, & læ vi ſervanda cupreſſo ? ducere lovigis rationibus 

Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delectare poëtæ, afſem in centum partes. 
Aut ſimul & jucunda & idonea dicere vitæ. en AP 


. . "TRY" . «a. X. 4» uncia remota EC 
Quicquid præcipies, eſto brevis; ut cito dicta 335 gu, po Fee 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. rat # puteras dixiſſe : 
| \Triens. Eu! joteris 
ſerware rem tuam. Uncia redit, quid fit? Semis. At cum ſeme! hæc erugo & cura pecu't im- 
buerit animos, ſperamus carmina linenda cedro, & ſervanda levi cupreſſs fingi poſſe * Poete aut 
wolunt prodeſſe, aut delectare, aut dicere ſimul & jucunda & idenca wits Ruiequid precipicsy 
eto brevis; ut animi dociles percipiant, fideleſj ue teneant cit dicta. | 


* vivas, Bentl. + dicas, Id. I ſuperet ? poterat, Id. An, 1d. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


painting; for poetry and painting are very | education, was to underſtand numbers and 
much akin, and both the one and tie other calculations. We have already ſgen, that 
pure imitation. A ptinter, who, in drawing | this was the method in which the moſt con- 
the picture of a beautiful woman, ſhould | fiderable centuri ns trained up their chil- 
borrow the features from a celebrated [dren, in the tixth Satire of the firſt Book. 
beauty of his acquaintance, would not give] r Caſs of cypreſs ard ear, Sfpergmus 
2 true picture ot beauty; the lines of his |carmina fingi po/je /inenda ccd. Buoklellers, 
picce are not Ilntæ wer # taken from naturejto preſerve valuable books, did them over 
and truth, but lincæ ſimulate, adumbrate t al with a kind of juice that came from cedar, 
c:py of another copy, wthout regard to [and called cearia, or ced inm. Vitruvius 
the true original. It is juſt the ſame in {ſays in the ninth Chapter of his ſecond 
poetry, In drawing the character of ajBcok : C:dar yields a kind ef eſſence called 
miſer, to take the lines of avarice fr'm a |c2drium, abi hus the wirtue to preſerve 
particular perſon, would be miſtaking the [rvery thingy inſomuch that books come over 
ſhadow for the ſubſtance. But it we fix our |wi:h it are fuljebt neither to mouldFneſs nor 
eyes on nature, and contemplate the idea |mtbs. There is nothing of this kind in 
of avarice which ſhe furniſhes, this is co- ſuſe with us, for which reaſon J have been 
pying after a true original, obliged ro tranſlate it poems rwortby to be kept 

111 Say, fon F Alb inus. This Abinus ſin caſes F cy;reis; for to fry poems anoint'd 
was a man of figure, and a celebrated uſurer |with eſſence of cypreſs, would ſound harſh in 
vi tat age. Tue chief part of his ſon's our language. 


Bb4 113 For 


55 
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is fuperfluous, ſoon flows away and is forgot“. When you aim Or 

to divert, let your fictions have as near a reſemblance as poſſible to Fig 
truth; nor be ſo conceited, as to imagine you can perſuade us to Ne 
what you pleaſe ; or venture to bring upon the ſtage a child taken Ne 
340alive from a ſorcereſs **+ that had but juſt before devoured it. The Ce 
ſenators **5 will never applaud a work deſtitute of inſtruction: the Ce 
knights diſlike too great an auſterity ***, By mixing the uſeful and On 
agreeable you will gain every heart, and improve and pleaſe the Le 
reader at the ſame time. Theſe are the volumes that enrich book- Hit 
345 _— paſs the ſeas with applauſe, and bring immortal fame to the Et 
autnors. k 
Yet there are ſome faults we ought frankly to excuſe. For a Na 


ſtring does not always return the ſound the player wanted, and 
will ſometimes jar in ſpite of all his art; arid the moſt ſkilful archer 
350 cannot always hit his aim. But in a poem writ with elegance, I 
will not be offended with a few ſlight faults **7, that may be owing 

to a pardonable neglect, and that frailty which is natural to man. 
Where then is this indulgence to ſtop ? As an amanuenſis, who, 
though told of it, ſtill commits the ſame blunder, deſerves no 
355 pardon; or a muſician, who in playing is always out at the ſame 
note, is ſure to be laughed at by the company: ſo the poet, who 
often runs into abſurdities, ſeems to me another Chcarilus ***, who 
now and then {tumbles upon a tolerable line, but is every where 
elſe ridiculous and contemptible : on the contrary, I fret and am 
360 diſpleaſed, when ſometimes I obſerve Homer to nod But in 
long works it is excuſable, if at times we are ſurpriſed by ſleep. 

| Poetry 


ANNOTATIONS. 


113 For whatever is. ſuperfluous, ſoon flows made a child ſhe had devoured to be taken 


a &c. Omne ſuporuacuum plens de pectore 
manat. This is a metaphor taken from a 
veſſel, which once full, can receive no more, 
for all that is afterwards poured into it, 


alive out of her belly. 

115 The ſenators. Centuriæ ſeniorum. The 
centuries of old men. Servius Tullius divided 
the Roman people into fix claſſes, which hs 


flows over. f ſubdivided again into an hundred and eighty- 621 
114 Talen alive from a ſorcereſt. Neu three centuries. Each of theſe centuries was apt t 
tranſæ lamiæ. As it had been fabled that made up of perſons of the ſame age, rank, Rba 
there was one Læmus, king of the Læſtrygons, or fortune, to facilitate the aſſemblies of the of 
who fed upon human fleſh; ſo it was alſo people in the comitia. Centuriæ ſeniorum, whit 
pretended that there was in Libya a queen |may therefore be ſuppoſed to ſtand here for nenſe 
named Lamia, who devoured children. It the ſenators, which is the more probable, * 
appears by a paſſage in Diodorus, that this | becauſe of what follows. Yain 
fable was common in Africa; for he tells | 116 The knights diſlile tos great an arfterity. man 
us that Ogbel/as, king of Cyr-ne, going in If the ſenators condemna poem that carries whe 
queſt of Agathicles, who was at war with no inſtruction with it, the knights diflike but 
the Cartbaginians, paſſed by a deep valley, an auſtere work without pleaſantry or mirth. ſuch 
where was a vait cave, in which he was Thus to gain the applauſe of both, theſe vegl 
told Lamia was born. The Romans feignedſtwo muſt be judiciouſly mixed together. firm 
that this Lama was a frightful ſorcereſs, Ce Rhamres. Dacier tells us, that ceſſi 13 whe 
who devoured children. Harare had no doubt put here for the knights, and refers to Uns 
ia view here ſome contemporary poet, wlio | Fits for a more particular explication ot wy 
1 


n= Smd) had introduced this Lanta, and 


the word. Some explarn ceife, brave, gr 
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Omne ſupervacuum pleno de pectore manat. Omne 
Ficta voluptatis causa fint proxima veris; 
Nec quodcunque volet, poſcat ſibi fabula credi 


ſupervacuum 


manat de jleno pectore. 
Fiita causd voluptatis 
fint proxima weris ; nec 


Neu pranſz lamiæ vivum puerum extrahat alvo. 340 |/«bu/a prſcar credi fibi, 


Centuriz ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis : 
Celſi prætereunt auſtera poëmata Rhamnes. 
Omne tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 


guodcungque wolet ; neu 
extrabat wivum put- 
rum alvo pranſæ la- 
mia. Centuriæ ſeni- 
drum agitant expertia 


frugis: celſi Rhamnes 


Hic meret æra liber Soſiis, hic & mare tranſit, 345 [precercunt 


Et longum noto ſcriptori prorogat æ vum. 
Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus: 
Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit, quem vult manus 


& mens, 


Poſcentique gravem perſæpè remittit acutum; 

iet quodcunque minabitur arcus. 350 
Verùm ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. Quid ergo? * 
Ut ſcriptor ſi peccat idem librarius uſque, 
Quamvis eſt monitus, venia caret; & citharœdus 
Ridetur, chorda qui ſemper oberrat eadem: 356 
Sic mihi qui multùm ceſſat, fit Chœrilus ille, 
Quem bis terque bonum cum riſu miror; & idem 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 359 
Veruͤm opere | in longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum. 


Nec ſemper 


auſtera. Tulit omne 
Punctum, qui miſcuit 
utile dulci, delectan- 
do, paritergue monends 
lectorem. Hic liber me- 
ret era Sgſiis, bic & 
tranſit mare, & proro- 
gat longum evum nots 
er ptori. Sunt tamen 
delicta, guibus velimus 
| ignoviſſe. Nam neque 

chorda (ſemper reddit 
ſonum, quem manus & 
mens wult, perſa pepueæ 
remittit ſonum acitum 
ſeſcenti gravem; ner 
arcus jemper feriet 
quedeungue minabitur. 
Verum ub: plura nitent 
in carmine, ego non 
offerdar paucis maculis, 
guas aut incurig fudit, 


aut bumana natura parim cavit. Quid ergo? Ut ſcriptor librarius, fi aue peccet idem, quamwis 
eft monitus, caret venid ; & cithargedus ridetur, qui ſemper oberrat eadem chords 5 fic qui multùm 
ceſſat, fit ille Chœrilus mibi, quem miror cum riſu bis terque bonum; S ego idem indignor, quan- 
deue bonus Homerus dormitat. Verùm fas eft, obrepere ſomnum in longo opcre. 


* cit, Bentl. + ut, 1d. 


I terve, Id. [| operi, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


dat, noble, excelſo animo. But I am rather 
apt to fall in with Dacier*s account : for 
Rbamnes is here for Romani, from the name 
of one of the three ancient tribes, into 
which the people were divided; the Rham- 
nenſes, Tatians, and Luceres. 5 8 
117 With a few ſlight faults, It is in 
vein to expect perfection in any work of 
nan, The beſt performances are thoſe 
where the good not only ſurpaſſes the bad, 
but where faults are few and inconſiderable; 
ſach as are owing either to an excuſable 
p*gligence, or bare marks of human in- 
frmity, it being impoſlible to be every 
where equally correct. Lenginus explains 
Uns paſſage in his thirtieth Chapter, where 
he ſays, that althougli he has obſerved many 
tauity in Hemer, and other the moſt diftin- 


guiſhed poets, and was diſpleaſed with then; 
yet he did not regard them properly as favits, 
but as overſights, or ſlight miſtakes, which 
eſcaped them by chance, while their mind 
Was attentively fixed upon the more in- 
portant parts, and could not attend to things 
of leſs moment. 

118 Cbærilus. Sce what we have ſaid 
of him in the firſt Epiſtle of the ſecond 
Book. 

119 When ſometimes I obſerve Homer to nod. 
It is impoſſible to fancy a more genteel way 
of praiſing than this. I admire that Cho - 
rilus has ſucceeded two or three times, and 
am quite out of humor, that Hemer nods 
in ſome places. He has fewer faults than 
ordinary writers hve beauties With what 


juſtice and politeneſs he commends ? How 
6? 
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Poetry very much reſembles painting ***: ſome pieces pleaſt 
moſt, when viewed near; others, at a diſtance: this loves the 
dark; that muſt be examined in the light, nor fears the piercin 
eye of the acuteſt judge: ſome pleaſe for once; ſome viewed z 
365 thouſand times will pleaſe. But you, elder Piſo, though formed 
by the precepts of your father to juſtneſs of taſte, and wiſe by 
your own experience; yet remember this as an important truth; 
that there are ſome things in which mediocrity is allowable, and 
even eſteemed. A lawyer, or pleader may fall ſhort of the els. 
370 quence of Meſlala**', or the vaſt reading of Caſſellius Aulus , 
and yet be very much valued: but neither Gods, men, nor the 
pillars of the bookſellers **3, will allow of a mean in poetry. For 
as an ill concert, coarſe perfumes, or poppy-ſced mixed with Sar. 
375 dinian honey, offend againſt the delicacy of a feaſt ; becauſe 
- the ſcene might have paſſed without them: in like manner poetry 
originally invented to delight and unbend the mind, if it does not 
riſe to the height of perfection, ſinks below contempt. A man, 
who has never learned to handle arms, avoids the exerciſes of the 
Campus Martius ; ſo he who knows not how to toſs the ball, play 
380at quoits, or drive the hoop **5, mm fits ſtill; leſt he ſhould 
expoſe himſelf to be laughed at and hiſſed by the mob. But every 
ignorant pretender will be meddling with pootry. Why not! 
I am free, well-born, rated at a knight's eſtate, and my life is 
without reproach. Who then can object to my being a poet? 
385 But you, Piſo, will never attempt any thing in contradiction to 
your genius and natural bent; ſuch is your judgment and good 
ſenſe. If however it ſhould ever be your fate to write, ſubmit 
it to the criticiſm of Metius ***, your father, and me; and keep 
t 

ANNOTATIONS, 


is a partizan of Himer pleaſed vo ſe, that regular in the place for which it was de- 
H.race could not obſerve a few faults in ſigue d, will appear m»nfrous and abſurd, if 
him, without indignation, and a kind of viewed any» where eife, He might with 
reſentment : £uandeg:e is here for uardo- equal juitice have ſaid, it is in poetry, as i! 
cunguey quotiess Irdigner quctics. ſcup ure. For ſtatuaries follow the ſame 
120 Poetry very much reſemiles painting. rule as painters. As theſe laſt, by touch“, 
Poetry an pyinting reſemble each other, in more or let; ſtrong, give their pictures tha 
that they are both imitations; but differ in d-gree of force, which they ought to hav? 
thie „that they imitate differertly. Horace, in reſpe& ot the place where they are“ 
thccefore, does not mean that poetry reſem- ſtand, or the diſtance at which to be vi-w- 
dlos panting in general, but only in certain ed ; ſtatuaries in like manner proportion 
reſpects. He illuſt ates poetry by compa- | their figures to place and light. . 
rit»ns drawn from painting, after the man-{ 121 Ma. Ihe celebrated orator N 
ner of Ariftatle in his Poetics, who often ſala Corvinus, of whom before. 
compares poets to painters and touches | 122 Caffellius Aulus. A Roman knight, 
here upon an article common to both. And-one of the greateſt lawyers of his time, 
it is this; that they have each a pirticular eloquent, and d-epiy-read., ; 
light and point of view, in which we ought{ 723 Neither Gods. men, nor the pillars 7 


to judge of them. We may miſtake, if! bo-b/e//ers, &c. Every thing declares againk 
8 . . . * . . . 2 7 
tQey are miſplaczd: for what is juſt and'a mediocrity in poetry. Men 0 it 


ta- 
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Ut pictura, poeſis erit: quæ, ſi propius ſtes, he age 6 wheel 
Te capiat magis; & quædam, ſi longius abſtes : [nor Big 9 0 aye 
Hæc amat obſcurum ; volet hæc ſub luce videri, quedam, fi abftes lan- 
ſudicis argutum quæ non formidat acumen: giùs: hac amat chſcu- 


Hzc placuit ſemel; hæc decies repetita placebit. 365 |”? DECy gue now 


major juvenum, quamvis & voce paterna 


0 ad rectum, & per te ſapis 


formidat argutum acu- 
men judicis, volet vi- 


hoc tibi dictum deri ſub luce: hac 


Tolle memor; certis medium & tolerabile rebus — e, 
Recte concedi. Conſultus juris, & actor 0 major — 
Cauſarum mediocris abeſt virtute diſerti 370 hν¹ 15 & fingeris ad 
Meſſalæ, nec ſcit quantum Caſſellius Aulus; & fee, £229 672950 
Sed tamen in pretio eſt : mediocribus eſſe poetis 8 
Non homines, non Di, non conceſſere columnæ. dium tibi; med um & 
Ut gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors, 340 3 
Et craſſum unguentum, & Sardo cum melle papaver | conſulrus juis, & actr 
Offendunt ; poterat duci quia cœna line iſtis: ooo oo virtute 
Sie animis natum inventumque poëma juvandis, 1 


Aulus; jed tamen eft 


F F 1 . . cit quantum - Caſſellius 
v1 22 ſummo deceſſit, * ad imum. 7. h 


udere qui neſcit, campeſtribus 


abſtinet armis ; in pretio: at non bomi- 


Indoctuſque pilz, diſcive, trochive, quieſcit; 380% %% 2% nn ce. 


Ne ſpiſſæ riſum tollant impunè coronæ. 


lumnæ, conceſſere poctis 
eſſe modiocribus. Ut 


Qui neſcit, verſus tamen audet fingere. Quidni? nie diſcors, & 
Liber, & ingenuus, præſertim cenſus equeſtrem craſſum unguentum, & 


Summam nummorum, vitioque remotus ab omni. 
Tu nihil invita dices facieſve Minerva ; 


papaver cum Sardg 
melle, offendunt inter 


38 5 gratas menſas ; quia 


Id tibi judicium eſt, ea mens. Si quid tamen olim %% 790% duct fine 


Scripſeris, in Metii deſcendat judicis aures, 


tis: fic piima natum 
indentumę ue auimis 


juvandis, fi deceſſit paulum ſumms, wergit ad imum, Is, ui neſoit ludere, abſtinet armis campeſ- 
tribus; indactuſque pile, diſcive, trochive, quieſctt ; ne ſpiſſæ corone impunò tollant riſum. Qui 
neſcit tamen, audet fingere werſus. Quidni ? Liber eft, & ingenuus, pr ert m cenſus (recenſitus) 
habere equeſtrem ſummam nummorum, remotuſgue ab omni vitio. Tu dices facieſve nibil Mmervd 
mvita ; id eft judicium tibi, ea mens, Si tamen ſcripſeris zuid olim, deſcendat in aures Mctii 


J udici $ , 


 4NNOTATIONS. 


the Gods Apoll;, Bacch::r, and the Muſes 
diſavow it; and the pillars of the book- 
ſellers, that is, bookſellers ſhops, which 
were commonly under piazzas, retuſe to re- 
cerve 18. 

124 P opt y-ſerds mixed with Sardinian honey. 
Pliny, in the eighth Chapter of Book 19, 
fays : Papaweris ſativi tria genera z can«id:1, 
cujus ſemen teſtum in fecunca menſi cum melic 
apud antiquos davatur. There are three Kinds 
of garden-fopics 3 the white, of which the 


ancients Were wont to rat the ſeed, ard ferve 


it up at the ſecand table mixed with hon'y. 


Nothing could taſte more harſh than this 
mixed up with Sardian honev, which was 
fxceedi..gly bitter, on account of the bitter 


herbs, in which that iſſand abounded. F:rgil 
in his ſeventh Ec'ogue, 
Immo ego Sardots widear tibi amarior 
Verdis, . 
IH” Teſs the tall, play at gre'ts, er dra 


quieſcit, Theſe ſevcral exe ciſes have been 
already en plained in the courſe of the fore- 
going notes. 


| one f che juiiges eſt abliſhed to examine the 
works of poets. Horace ſpeaks of him in 


the tenth Satire of he firſt Book: 


Ou c i le ſonent certantia. f udlica 
Que ncc in &. ſoren *+ ; 


Tur. ds 


I ante 
| — 


4 
* 


the bp. Indiguſgue | da, diſev?, trochinre, 


126 Sahmit it te the criticiſm f Melius. 
Spjurius Metius Tarja, a great critic, and 


a 


- 


596 HORACE's 


it in your hands nine years * at leaſt. While your papers are 


ART or PoETRY. 


within your own deſk, you may blot, change, and efface at plea. 
390ſure: but what has once got abroad cannot be recalled. 
Orpheus, that ſacred interpreter *** of the will of the Gods, 


by the 


power of his numbers reclaimed the firſt men from blood. 


ſhed and a ſavage life: it was for this that he was ſaid to have 
tamed tigers, and ſoftened the rage of lions. So likewiſe has it 
been ſaid of Amphion, who built the citadel of "Thebes **?, that 


his harmonious harp gave motion to ſtones, and b 


entle per- 


395 ſuaſion ranged them each in their ſtations. For of old this was 
accounted wiſdom, to diſtinguiſh private from public good; to 
ſeparate between things ſacred and civil; to forbid promiſcuous 
love; to explain the duties of the married ſtate; to build cities, 


and eſtabliſh wholeſome laws. 


400 increaſed to poetry 


Thus honor and renown 8 


and the divine race of poets. After theſe 


Homer and Tyrtzus **? awakened martial courage, and ſounded 
the alarms of war: oracles were delivered in verſe; in them the 
ſecrets of nature were traced; Pierian meaſures ſerved to gain 


the favor of kings; made a 


part of the public ſhows, and re- 


405 freſhed the mind ſunk under a weight of toil: bluſh not, there- 
fore, Piſo, to make court to Apollo, and the Muſes ſkilled in 


the harp. 


Tt 


ANNOTATIONS. 


J amuſe myſelf in thoſe trifles, which are not 
made to diſpute the prize before the celebrated 
critic Tarpa. | 

This academy of judges, founded by 
Auguſtus, continued a long time after his 
death. Onuphrius Panwvinus has preſerved 
an inſcription, by which we learn, that in 
the reign of Domitian, one L. Valerius Pu- 
ens, native of a city in the territory of the 


Florentines, that now goes by the name of el 


Cuaſto, aged thirteen years, gained the prize 
vf poetry, and was crowned by the unani- 
mous ſuffrage of all the judges. Coronatus 
ot inter tas Latinos omnibus ſententiis judi- 
cum. It is true, that this young bard was 
crowned in the quinquennial games, inſti- 
tuted by Domitian, in honor of Fupiter Capi- 
tolinus, in which every five years, the prize 
was diſputed in verſe and proſe, in Greek 
and Latin, Sue ton. Domit. Chap. 4. Inſtituit 
E& guinquennale certamen Capitol no Fowi trip- 
lex, mujicum, equeſire, gymnicum, & aliquantd 
tturitm quam nunc eft coronarum, Certabant 
ec & preſa cratione Græcè Latin*gue. But 
theſe games eſtabliſhed by Domitian are a 
{trony preſumption, that ſomething of the 
like nature had been inftiruted by 3 | 


continues to the times of Domitian, it 13 
probable that they were named to preſide in 
this new inſtitution. 

127 Keep it nine years, &c. This was 
the method of Helvius Cinna, a great poet, 
the cotemporary and intimate friend of Ca- 
tullus 3 for he Jabored nine whole years 
8 his poem, entitled Smyrna. Catul- 
us £ 

Smyrna mei Cinnæ nonam foft denigue 
meſſem 
Sofie fal, nonamgue edita ef He- 
mem. 
Hocrates, Demeſtbenes, Cicero, Pliny, &c. ſpent 
much time in poliſhing and correcting their 
works. They thought that what Was in- 
tended for eternity, could not be too on 
reviewed. It was a ſaying of Zeuxes: £49 
diu pingo, quia pingo eternitati. 

128 Or beus, that ſacred interpreter. The 
poet gives theſe epithets to Orphers, becauſe 
in his work. he ſung of the nature and will 
of the Gods, and inſtituted ſacred rites. | lt 
is on the ſame account, that he is by 1%. 
called facerdss, prieſt. 

Necnon Threwns longa cum weſte acer . 


dos. 


#16 as theſe ;4zes may be ſuppoſed to have | 


H;race makes this abrupt tranſition - Or- 
' ; 1 rA; 
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Et patris, & noſtras; nonumque prematur in annum. |& patrir, & Has; 


Membranis intùs poſitis, delere licebit 

Quod non edideris: neſcit vox miſſa reverti. 390 
Silveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 

Cædibus & victu fœdo deterruit Orpheus: 

Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidoſque leones. 


prematurgue in nonum 
annum Membranis fe- 
fitis intas, li. ebit delert 
uod non edideris : vor. 
miſſa neſcit reverti. Or- 
be us ſarer interpreſque 
Deorum deterruit bo- 


Dictus & Amphion, Thebanæ conditor arcis, 1 cædi- 


Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, & pre 
Ducere quo vellet. Fuit hæc ſapi 


Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibere vago; dare jura maritis z 
Oppidia moliri ; leges incidere ligno. 


ce bland 395 bus & fardo witty: 


a diffus ab hoc lenire 
entia quondam, tigres rabidoſque lcones. 


Et Amphion, conditor 
Thebane arcis, dictus 
eſt movere ſaxa ſono 


4 5 
teſtudiniti, & duccre 


Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque 400 Hd prece gud wel- 


Carminibus venit. Poſt hos inſignis Homerus 
Tyrtæuſque mares animos in Martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit: dictæ per carmina ſortes; 
Et vitæ monſtrata via eſt; & gratia regum 


let. Hæc quondam fuit 
apientia, ſecernere 
publica privatis, ſacra 
profanis;£ probibere 


concubitu vago; dare 


oy . jura maritis; molii 
Pieriis tentata modis; luduſque repertus, 405 ¶fida; incidere leges 
Et 1 operum finis: ne fortè pudori ne. Sic bonor & 
Si tibi Muſa lyræ ſolers, & cantor Apollo. „ eee 


vatibus atque carminie 


bus. Peſt bes inſignis Homerus Tyrteuſque exacuit werſibus mares animes in Martia bella: ſortes 
dictæ ſunt per carmina; & via wit@ monſtrata eſt; & gratia regum tentata eſt modis Pleriis 
luduſque repertus, & finis longorum operum : ne fort? Muſa ſolers lyree, & cantor Apollo fit pu- 


dort tibi. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


pbeus, out of fear that Piſo might be diſ- 
couraged from poetry, by the repreſentation 
he had given of its difficulties. The elo- 
gium here given to the art, and ſetting be- 
fore his eyes the honors done to the firſt 
poets, Orybeus and Amphion,were, he thought, 
ſufficientinducements tomake him overlook 
theſe difficulties. The Orpheus here ſpoken 
of, was not the ſame with him who aſſiſted 
at the expedition of the Argonauts, as it is 
plain from what our poet ſays, Cædibus & 
victu feedo deterruit Orpheus ; but one more 
ancient, cotemporary with Meſes. 


| aſpeRt. The Lacedemorians had carried an 
a long war againſt the Maſſenians, and laid 
ſiege to their city. They were adviſed by 
the oracle to apply to the Athenians for a 
general, who in deriſon ſent them this 
Hyrtæus. The general, inſtead of retrieving 
their affairs, almoſt quite ruincd them; for 
he was defeated three ſeveral times by the 
enemy. The Lacedemonians were ſo hard 
put to it, that they were under a neceſſity 
to inliſt their ſlaves, and promiſe them the 
wives of ſuch as had been lain. * But the 
king of Sparta, diſcouraged by ſv many 


129 Amphion, wwho built the citadel f loſſes, and apprehending a total overthrow, 


Thebes, Thebes was firſt built by Cadmus. 
About thirty years afterwards Ampbion ſur- 
tounded it with a wall, and built a citadel, 
And as by the harmony of his numbers, or 
according to others by his eloquence, he 
perſuaded the peaſants to ſet hand to the 
work; hence ſprung the fable, that he built 
it by the ſound of the harp : and that the 
fones of themſelves took each its place, and 
joined together to form the walls and 
Citadel, 

139 Jyrtæus. He was maſter of a ſmall 
ſchool, and of a very unhappy make and 


was minded to raiſe the fieye. Yyrtæus 
alone, firm to the oracle, cppoſed the 
deſign, and repeated at the head of the army 
ſome verſes he had made to revive their 
courage. Theſe verſes animated the ſol- 
diers, and inſpired them with firmneſs and 
intrepidity, inſomuch that, deſpiſing death, 
they attacked the Meſſenians, and came off 
victorious. This brought the oracle of 
Atcilo again into credit, and gained great glory 
to Tyrtaus, who was ſent back to .4rbers 
with the title of citizen of Sparta, 

131 It 


„ 
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It has been long a queſtion '®*, whether a poet was formed by 
art or nature: I neither ſee what art can do without a rich vein, 
4100or a fine genius without the help of art; for each requires the 
other's aid, and conſpires with it in a friendly manner. He, that 
hopes to carry off the Olympic prize, muſt inure himſelf to ex. 
erciſe and fatigue ; he mu bear heat and cold, and renounce love 
and wine. A mutician ventures not to fing the Pythian ſongs, 
415 till he has firſt learned under an able maſter. But now eve 
ſcribbler paſſes for a poet, who has the confidence to boaſt that 
his verſes are admirable : ſhame come upon all that lag behind: 
it were a ſcandal for me not to hold the firſt rank, or own my 
ignorance of things, that I never underſtood. | 
A poet, rich in lands, and money lent out at uſury, invites a 
420 ſet of flatterers to gain, as a public crier brings the croud toge- 
ther“ to a ſale of goods. If moreover he is liberal in his enter- 
tainments, ready to give bail for the poorer fort, and warmly 
eſpouſes their cauſe when involved in intricate ſuits; I ſhall 
wonder much, if he has. the good fortune to diſcern between a 
425true and a falſe friend, | 
If at any time you have been liberal to a friend, or intend to 
make him ſome preſent, read not your verſes before him while 
his heart is yet full of joy: for he will cry out at every line, Fine, 
charming, admirable ! he will look pale and aſtoniſhed ; ſhed 
tears of gratitude ; leap from his ſeat, and ſtamp with his foot 
430 upon the ground. As men hired to weep at funerals *33 are more 
loud and noiſy than they who truly mourn ; ſo a flatterer ſeems 
always to be more moved than a real friend. Great men, when 
they would unmaſk the foul and ſee its deepeſt thoughts, whether 
435 worthy of truſt and friendſhip, are ſaid to try it with wine, and 
ſtrongly urge the full cups: ſo when you write poems, beware 
of being deceived by falſhood lurking under the guiſe of the 
fox . If you read any thing to Quintilius *33, he frankly tells 
you, Correct this and this: if you anſwer that you have often 
tried in vain, and cannot change it for the better; then blot it 
out 


VFC 


\ ; 

171 It bas been lang a queſtion. This has together. Art and nature are not always 
been long a queſtion before our poet's time; ſufficient to make a poct, he ought alſo to 
probably becauſe men naturally averſe to have faithful friends, who may acquains 
labor neglect ſtudy, confiding in the ftrength | him with his faults ; but theſe are hard to 
ot a natural genius, which proves often nt be found, eſpecially where the poet is rich 
15 happy as they imagined. Horace, to and powerful, as were the PV. Horace 
prevent the Piſus from falling into this compares rich poets to public criers; 2 
error, argues that nature and art mutt join | they brought crouds together to buy vp 
together. Nature is, as it were, the baſis | what was e:poſed to ſale ; in like manner, 
and ſupport of all, but art is alſo nec :ſſary |rich poets collected a ſet of flatterers. 4 
to complete the cnaracter. poet ought with care to diſtinguiſh one 0 

132 A; a public cricr brings the croud theſe from a fincere friend. 


133 As 


Aſſen 
Dives 
di Vet 
Et ip 
Litibi 
neſce 
Tu, 1 
Nolit 
Let 
Pallet 
Fx oe 
Ut qu 
Lt fa 
Derit 
Rege 
Et to 
Anfi 
Nun 
| 
* 
thre, þ 
ſede. 
deriſar 
minem 


la ente; 
negares 


fkuner; 
real g. 
a pat}; 
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Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, Vain eff, num 
Quzſitum eſt : ego nec ſtudium fine divite vena, carmen fieret laudavi'e 


i 8 0 ; h natura an arte: eg 
Nec rude quid profit * video ingenium ; alterius fic | nec wide» quid orofe 


Altera poſcit opem res, & conjurat amice. 411 |Sudium fine divite de- 
Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam, We dd md in- 

: | : genium ; ſic res altera 
Multa tulit fecitque puer; ſudavit & alſit, Poſcit opem alterius, & 


Abſtinuit V enere & vino. Qui Pythia cantat conjurat amic?. Puer, 
Tibicen, didicit priùs, extimuitque magiſtrum. 415 — JO pes 90g 
Nunc + fatis eſt dixiſſe, Ego mira poemata pango: 27 — 7 as he 
Occupet extremum ſcabies : mihi turpe relinqui eſt, |/*davi: & alfit, abſſi- 


Et, quod non didici, ſane neſcire fateri. 93 By 

Ut præco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas, thia, 22 did. cit, -— 
Aſſentatores jubet ad lucrum ire poeta, 42.0 mite magiſtrum, 
Nives agris, dives poſitis in foenore nummis. os To - dix iſe, 
di vero eſt, undtum qui rectè ponere potht, . 


N ö mata : ſcabies occupet 
Et ſpondere levi pro paupere, & eripere atris 9 exiremgm : turpe eft 
Litibus implicitum; mirabor, ſi ſcict inter- I 22 Lg ar 
neſcere mendacem verumque beatus amicum. 425 | wen dndiei. Pat? = 
Tu, ſeu donaris, ſeu quid donare voles cui, agris, dives minis 
Nolito ad verſus tibi factos ducere plenum 4 Jude 
Lætitiæ: clamabit enim, Pulchre, bene, rectè; eee ace — 
Palleſcet ſuper his; etiam ſtillabit amicis cegit tur bam ad merces 


Ex oculis rorem; ſaliet; tundet pede terram. 430 —_— be nog iſt, 
7 6 * * . , 'Y UNere 
Ut qui conducli plorant in funere, dicunt 7 


\ . . unetums S ende, e 

Lt faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo; fic pro levi parpere, & 
Decifor vero plus laudatore movetur. yg implicitum atris 
. 4 , | f is; mirabor, fi 

Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, beatus ſeict internoſcc - 
Et tor quere mer O, quem perſpexiſſe labor ent || 4.3 5 re mendacem VEerur:7:e 
An fit amicitia dignus: 1 carmina condes, amicume Tu, fe d- 
N fallant animi ſub vulpe latentes. 9 
unquam te fallant animi ſub vulpe laten eee ee 
Quintilio ſi quid recitares, Corrige, ſodes, tibi eum plenum læti- 


Hoc, aiebat, & hoc: meliùs te poſſe negares, a, 

clamabit enim, Pul- 
chro, bend, rec ; falliſcet ſuper his; etiam flillabit rorem ex amicis oculis; ſaliet; tundet terram 
jede. Ut qui condu&t1 plorant in funere, dicunt & faciunt proje plura dolentibus ex animo; fic 
deriſr ino vetur Is vero laudutore. Reges dicuntur urgere multis culullis, & torquere mero ho- 
minem, guem labs: ent perſpexije, an fit dignus amicitia : i condes carmina, nunquam animi 
latentes jub vulpe fallant te. Si recitares quid Qlintilio, aiebat, Corrige, ſodes, hoc & hoc : ſi 
negares te, | 


* poſlit, Bertl. + nec, Il. Þ artis, 14. || laborant, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


13 4s men hired to abb at finerals.h—(«&« ==mnennnnnnmunc—c Mi cede que 
This compariſon is extremely beautiful. Conductæ flent al.cua in funere Prefice 
Brace fays that there is the ſame difference Art, & capillos ſcinaunt, & clamunt 


detween a flatterer and a fincere friend, 3. maps. 
between one who is hired to weep at a 134 Under the guiſe of the fox. Herace 
funeral, and one whole tears proceed from} alludes here to the fable oft the fox and 
real grief, Horace had, no doubt, 12 view,! crow. | 
by . o . 4 * 117 #919 1 7 7 
* paflage of the 22d Satire of Lic: Nu intilius. Quintilius Varus, a pg 
an 
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4400ut altogether, and faſhion anew every harſh ill-running verfe, 
If he found you obſtinately bent to defend your faults, rather than 
amend them, he faid no more; but thinking it beſt to ſpare him. 
ſelf an uſeleſs trouble, left you to hug, without a rival, yourſelf 
and your _— book. 

An impartial prudent friend will give notice of every idle 
lines, blame ſuch as run harſh, ſcore out what wants grace 
and beauty, and retrench every ſuperfluous ornament ; make you 
explain what ſeems obſcure ; challenge an ambiguous expreſ. 
ſion, and nicely mark every thing that wants to be changed”: 

450 in a word, he will be on A 135 nor ſay, Why ſhould 
I Ioſe my friend for ſuch trifles as theſe ? for theſe trifles wil 
be of ſerious conſequence to you, when they have once made 
you ridiculous and the jeſt of the world. For the wiſer part of 
mankind are not more careful to ſhun one infected with the 

455 leproſy or jaundice, a lunatic or madman, than a poet in his 

rhyming raging fit; followed by a croud of boys, heedlefs of 
the danger. Such a one, when in a raving humor he vomits 
up his pompous lines, if peradventure, as a ſportſman ſometimes 
intent upon his game, he tumbles into a ditch or well ; though 

460 with a lengthened tone he cries for help, no perſon alive cares 
to aſſiſt or pity him. Were any one to offer their aid, and throw 
a rope to bring him out; I would be the firſt to aſk, What are you 
a-doing ? How do you know but he fell in on purpoſe, and does 
not want to be delivered? I would tell how a famed Sicilian poet 

465died. Empedocles *?, full of the whim of being thought a God, 
leapt in a cold fit into burning Ætna . Give poets leave to 
n periſh 


ANNOTATION S. 
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and the intimate friend of Horace and Virgil. 
He had been dead ſome time before this Art 
of Poetry was written; hence Horace has 
2 ecitare, jubebat, ſumebat. | 

136 Will give notice of every idle line. There 
are few works of modern production, but 


rurniſh examples of all the faults Horace | 


has aſſembled together in theſe five lines. 
But it is not every writer, whoſe faults 
deſerve a particular notice. Thofe only 
merit our attention, which have been com- 
mitted by poets of the firſt rank. For, if 
not pointed out, they may do great miſ- 
chief, becauſe the injudicious may admire 
and imitate them, and thus by degrees in- 
troduce a falſe taſte. 

137 And nicely mark every thing that <vants 
to be changed. Mutanda notabit. This is a 
general expreſſion that includes all the reſt, 
Nuintiſian tells us, that correction conſiſts in 
retrere bing, adding, changing. The two firſt 


firſt are the eaſieſt; the other requires a 


world of accuracy. His words are: &. 


| facilius in bis ſimpliciuſſue judicium, que 
replenda. wel dejicienda ſunt; Sremere derb 


tumentia, humilia extollere, Iuxuriantia aftrin- 


gere, Trdinata dirigere, ſoluta componere, 
exultantia coercere, duplicis operæ; num 
& damnanda ſunt que placuerant, & inte- 


nienda que fugerants It is much more ca 


and ſimple to add or retrench 5 but to loxver 


| a too pompous ſtyle, to raiſe wwhat is creeping, 
K bop off ſuperfluous ornaments, ts adjuſt acbut 
bas been placed wrong, to bring teget ber the 
| ſeveral diſperſed ſentiments, and contract what 


, 
, 


is too Copious and luxuriant, is a vor © 
double labor : for wwe muſt condemn bt be- 
fore pleaſed us, and recyver ⁊bbat we ſuffered 
to eſcape us. : 

138 An Ariſtarchus. A celebrated cr1- 
tic, who lived in the time of Pre/ery 
Pbiladeſpł us, and was cotemporary with 
Callimechsi. 


? 
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Bis terque expertum fruſtrà; delere jubebat, 
Et malè tornatos * incudi reddere verſus. 
Si defendere delictum, quam vertere, malles; 


O| bis tere experturt 
4+ fruftra, poſſe melus; 
jubcbat delere, & red- 


dere iucudi verſus male 


Nullum ultrà verbum, aut operam inſumebat inanem, to;natos. Si malles de- 


Quin fine rivali teque & tua ſolus amares. 


| fendere delifium, guùm 
| vertere: injumebat nul- 


Vir bonus & prudens verſus reprehendet inertes, 445 lum werbuni ultra, aur 


Culpabit duros, incomptis allinet atrum 
Tranſverſo calamo ſignum; ambitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta; parum claris lucem dare coget; 
Arguet ambiguè dictum; mutanda notabit: 


eram manem, un 
ſclus amares teque & 
tua fine rivali, Vir 
bonus & pridens re- 
prebendet werſus incre 


Fiet Ariſtarchus ; nec + dicet, Cur ego amicum 450 8 


Offendam in nugis? hæ nugæ ſeria ducent 
In mala deriſum ſemel, exceptumque ſiniſtrè. 

Ut mala quem ſcabies, aut morbus regius urget, 
Aut fanaticus error, & iracunda Diana; 


allinet tranſuerſo ca- 
lamo atrum ſignum 
incomptis, recidet am- 
b\tiola o namenta; co- 
get dare lucem parùm 
claris; arguet dictum 


Veſanum titigiſſe timent fugiuntque pottam, 455% g; notabir mu 


Qui ſapiunt; agitant pueri, incautique ſequuntur. 
Hic, dum ſublimes verſus ructatur, & errat, 

Si veluti merulis intentus decidit auceps 

In puteum foveamve; licet, Succurrite, longum 


tarda : fiet Ariſtar- 
chas; nec dicet, Cur 
ego offendam amicum 
in nagis ? be nugæ 
ducent in ſeria mala 


0 K . * | hominem ſemel de- 
Clamet, Io cives; non fit, qui tollere curet. 400 /m, exceptumgue fi- 
Si quis curet | opem ferre, & demittere funem; > ref Qui ſapiunt, 

A . 7 r tient fugiuntgue teti- 
Qui ſcis, an prudens huc ſe dejecerit &, atque 2 


Servari nolit? dicam; Siculique poëtæ 


Narrabo interitum. 


ut unum green malt 


Deus immortalis haberi 464 |/cabies, aut morbus re- 


Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Ætnam [Et —— 


ticus, & Diana iracun- 


da urget; fueri agitant, incautique ſequuntur. Hic, dum ruttatur verſis ſublimes, & errat, fis 
veluti auceps intertus merulis, decidit in futeum foveamve ; licet clamet lonyim, Io cives, ſuccur- 


rite; non ſit unus, gui curet tollere. Si quis curet f.rre atem, & demittere funem ; Qui ſcis, an 


non fprudens deyjecerit ſe huc, & nolit ſervari ? dicam; narrabogue interitum poctæ Siculi, Dum 
E mpedocles cupit haberi Deus immortalis, frig.dus inſiluit Aftnam ardentem. 


* ter.natos, Benti. f non, 1d. 


x curet quis, Id. 


** projecerit, Id. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Callmachus. He wrote above fourſcore 
volumes of commentaries upon Hemer, 
ANriſtophanes, and the other Greek poets, 

139 Empedocles. A great poet and phi- 
loſopher, who wrote three books of the 
Nature of Things, frequently quoted by 
AHriſtotle. Ne flouriſhed in the cightie:h 
olympiad. Lucretius gives him this fine 
elogium : | 

Nil tamen hoc habuiſſe vire praclarius in ſe, 

Nec ſantum magis, & mirum, caruntque vi- 

detur. 

Carmina guinetiam divini pectoris ejus 

Fc.ferantur, & expenunt praclara reterta; 

Ut vix hamand wideatur ſlirþe creatut. 


TM ; 1 5 
Acily nt ver froduced a greater man, nor one 


more veneralle, wende. fut, er dearer ban: * | 


Vol, II, 


{ hilsſopber. The divine poems, wwbich he wrote 
{reciaim to al! the wwirld bis many uſeful in- 
wentions ; inſemuch that it is hard to believe be 
was born of a mortal. 

If it is hard to believe that he was born 
of a mortal, it is till harder to credit the 
ſtory of his throwing himſelf alive into 
tray yet the ſtory is very ancient. It is 
grounded chiefly upon one of his ſandals be- 
ing found near an opening of the mountain, 
which it is pretended was thrown ont in an 
eruption of flames; and that this might not 
appear abſurd, it is ſaid that he wore lan- 
dais of Braſs. It was the manner of the 
ancients to aſeribe ſomething extraordinary 
to great men, and fill the hiſtory of their 
lives with abufidance of tables. 


Cs denten 


149. Leapt in à cold fit into burning Hina. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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periſh, when they are ſo minded. To keep a poet alive againſt 
his will, is equally a ſin with killing him. This is not the firſt 
inſtance of his folly; nor, if you extricate him now, will he be 
a jot the wiſer, or lay aſide his frolic of a famous death. Indeed 
47Oit is hard to ſay, why he has been ſeized with this vein of rhym- 
ing; perhaps he has profaned his father's tomb, or ſacrilegiouſly 
removed the bounds of ſome conſecrated place ***: one thing is 
certain, that he is poſſeſſed, and like a bear, who has broke 
through all the bars and bolts that ſecured his den**?, puts all he 
meets, learned and unlearned, to flight by eternally reciting his 
475 verſes. Whoever he can ſeize upon, he is ſure to hold him, and 
read him to death; like a leech that once faſtened ſticks cloſe to 
the ſkin, till ready to burſt with blood. | 


ANNOTATIONS. ; 


Ardentem frigidus Ætnam, &c, The word! 14" To keep a poet alive, &c. Invitum 
Frigidus, is differently explained by com-] gui ſervat, idem facit occidenti. Horace can 
mentators. Some pretend that it is for] never mean this as a general maxim, he 
Fooliſi; others, that it means the ſame as] undoubtedly ſpeaks only of poets 3 invitum 
when we ſay, he did any thing in cold blocd.} poztam : others, when ſeized with melan- 
Dacier is equally diſpleaſed with both| choly, may poſſibly be cured, But with 
theſe : he thinks that the poet meant to] poets the caſe is otherwiſe ; their malady 
paint the extravagance of a man, who, to| is commonly deſperate, and beyond the 


acquire an empty fame, and be accounted a] power of art. All that can be done is to 


God, ruſhed upon a death, which he beheld| abandon them to their own fancies, and let 

with horror, and whoſe approach chilled| them periſh when they will. 

his blood. f . | 142 Removed the bounds of ſome conſecrated 
| 1 : faces 


The K Ex. 


WE have thus gone through the Art of Poetry; which, as it is a 
work that required to be explained with particular exactneſe, 

J have enlarged the notes conſiderably. It now remains that I con- 
clude the work, by giving a wn account of the poet's deſign, 
and how he has conducted it. Dacier, in the introduction to his 
remarks upon this part of Horace's works, has given the beſt ac- 
count of it that I have any where met with. As I cannot hope to 
preſent the reader with any thing better upon this ſubjeR, I ſhall 
here, by wy of a Key, tranſcribe what I think neceflary from him. 
In Aſa, Greece, Macedonia and Egypt, there had been from the 
earlieſt times ſelect judges appointed to examine works of poetry 
and eloquence... Augu/tus, who deſired that Italy ſhould in his 
reign fall nothing ſhort of Greece, or any other of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing empires, and was particularly careful to raiſe an emulation 
among Writers, and rouſe them by the hopes of rewards and ho- 
nors, eſtabliſhed a like ſet of . at Rome, and gave them the 


temple and library of Apolls for their conferences, Theadorus * 
| | te 
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Infiluit. Sit jus, liceatque perire pottis, | Sir jus, liceatque pcitis 
mas iſ id . . . ferire. Qui ſervat 
Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti, Shag 
; 44129,2 RE alium invitum, facit 

5 ec ſemel hoc fecit; nec, ſi retractus erit; jam idem occidenti. Nec 

iet homo, & ponet famoſæ mortis amorem. eit hoc. ſemel; nec, ſi 
Nec fatis apparet, cur verſus factitet; utrum 4/0 % fe, jam 


x 50 . 22 g homo, & ponet amorem 
Minxerit in patrios cineres, an triſte bidental fumoſe mortis. Nec 


Moverit inceſtus: certe furit, ac velut urſus, ( 4pparet ſatis, cur fac 
Objectos caveæ valuit ſi frangere clathros, or rg Rr 

5 - mminxertt in cineres fas 
Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus. 


\ 3 : oo, rrios, an _ 50 
Quem vero arripuit, tenet, occiditque legendo, 475 vet vie bidental x 
Non miſſura cutem, niſi plena cruoris, hirudo. ae 


urſus, fi valuit Fan- 
gere clathros objeftos cat eæ, recitator acerbus fugat indoctum doctumque. Quem werd arrituit, 
tenet, occiditque legendo, hirudo non miſſura cutem, niſi plena cruoris. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


place. An trifle bidental mowerit . gious preſumption. Horace calls it movere 


When thunder broke upon any place, the 
ancients fancied that the Gods meant to 
have that place conſecrated. Accordingly, 
the aruſpices immediately went to it, and 
offered the ſacrifice of a young ſheep; after 
which they incloſed it with a rope, or 
ſtakes, or a wall of ſtone. After this the 
place was ſacred, it was held unlawſul to 
walk in it, and was called bidental from the 
ſheep that had been offered, a bidente, To 
profane this place, or remove its bounds, 
was looked upon as an impious and ſacrile- 


bidental. Inceſtus. As the ancients uſed the 
word caſtus for pious, ſo inceſtus often ſig- 
nifies impious. 

143 Through all the bars and belts that 
ſecured his den. Valuit fi frangere clathros. 
Clathrus, from the Greek vaygdy, fignifies 
properly thoſe great bars of wood or iron, 
wherewith they were wont to ſecure the 
gates and windows of houſes. Hence it 
was alſo made to ſtand for the fences with 
88 wild beaſts were ſhut in. 


The K Ex. 


tells us, that this aſſembly had a great advantage over all others of 
the ſame kind; for whereas they conſiſted of ſix or ſeven perſons at 
moſt; this was made up of no leſs than twenty, the greateſt geniuſes 
in Rome. He further tells us, that this inſtitution put Horace upon 
the deſign of compoſing his Art of Poetry, as a collection of the 
rules and judgment of that learned body. But whether Horace com- 
poſed this work in a private or public character, he had it doubtleſs 
in view to give the Romans an art of poetry, which ſhould ſerve as 
an abridgment of what Ariſtotle, Crito; Zeno, Democritus and Neop- 
tolemus had written on the fame ſubject. Some tell us, that it is na 
more than a collection of fome of the moſt excellent precepts of this 
laſt ; for Porphyrion, ſpeaking of it, ſays : In quem librum conjecit præ- 


cepta Neoptolemi de arte pottica; non quidem ommia, ſed emineutiſſima. 


« Where he has collected the precepts of Neoptolemus upon the art 
« of poetry; not indeed all, but the moſt important.” As Horace 
| Cc2 never 
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never reviewed this piece, nor obſerved any particular order, but 
took the ſeveral ſubjects, as chance threw them in his way; there is 
neither method nor connexion in this treatiſe, which is, properly, 
an unfiniſhed work, the poet not having time to put his laſt hand to 
it, or which is more likely, not caring to give himſelf that trouble. 
They, who imagine that it may be made a perfect work by tranſ- 
poling the verſes, are very much miſtaken : there will yet be found 
a great many things wanting that naturally entered into his defign, 
If we except Ariftotle's Art of Poetry, there is not, in all antiquity, 
a finer or more uſeful work of criticiſm than this. In all its parts 
we meet with a juſtneſs and perfection, that leaves not ſo much as a 
wiſh unſatisfied. All its deciſions and judgments are ſo many truths 
drawn from the nature of the ſubjects which he handles ; and it is im- 
poſſible to refuſe our aſſent to them, without running contrary at the 
ſame time to reaſon and good ſenſe. Julius Scaliger indeed ſeems to 
have been of a different mind: /Yould you know, ſays he, what my ſen- 


, timents are of Horace's Art of Poetry? It is an art deſcribed without 


art. De .frte queres quid ſentiam: Quid? Equidem quod de arte 


fine arte traditd. He adds, that it can pleaſe only children, and that 


there is no profit in reading it. Would the reader know why Scaliger 
pafles ſuch a ſevere cenfure upon this part of Horace? It is this: 
Scaliger himſelf wrote an Art of Poetry, of which he was very fond. 
This work, it muſt be owned, has merit: it is writ with juſt method, 
a beautiful arrangement, and a great extent of learning ; the ſtyle is 
noble, conciſe, and ſuited to the ſubject: but it is defective in what is 
of greateſt importance; for it is formed upon a falſe taſte, and full of 
little niceties that concern rather a grammarian than a poet: no 
precept that regards the ſublime of poetry; no way opened to the 
imagination; no aid to a genius that wants inſtruction ; nothing 
to raiſe the mind, or diſpoſe it to a noble enthuſiaſm ; nothing that 
diſcovers wherein confift the riches of poetry, what leads to per- 
fection, &c. | 


Nude parentur opes; quid alet formetque poftam ; 
Quid deceat, quid non; qui virtus, qu? ferat error. 


On the contrary, all theſe are treated of in [1-race with marvellous 
addreſs : every thing is great; a poet's path is diſtinctly marked; 
all the ſecrets of the art are laid open. The precepts are fo folic, 
fo neceſſary, and fo important, that, even at this day, the ſuccets 
of the greateſt works in poetry depends upon the obſervation ol 
theſe rules; a ſure ſign that they are taken from nature herſelt, 
ſtill the ſame in all times and places. Had Scaliger underſtood our 
poet, he would probably have done him more juſtice, and ſpoke with 


greater modeſty ; but he did not allow himſelf time to ſtudy and con- 
prehend 
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prehend him well. It was of too ſmall a compaſs to be reliſhed by a 
man of his taſte, who made ſo little account of great volumes, and 
loved better to give than receive rules. His Art of Poetry, it muſt 
be owned, is a work of great learning ; but his criticiſms are not 
always juſt. 

Although this piece is no more than an Epiſtle, like the former, yet 
Horace, to diſtinguiſh it from them, calls it DR ARTE PotTiCa; 
THE ART or POETRY. For he treats of it expreſsly, and gives 
rules for compoſition; whereas his other Epiſtles are only occa- 
ſional criticiſms. Nor can the antiquity of this title be queſtioned, 
it being that under which Quintilian cites it in the third Chapter of 
his eighth Book: Id enim tale eft monſtrum, quale Horatius in primd 
parte libri de Arte Poeticd fingit : Humans capiti, &c. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


A 
BROTONUM, ſouthern -wood ; 


A a plant of a yellow flower, 325. 

. + Abydes, on the Helleſpon!, fa- 

mous for the loves of Hero and Lean- 
arr, 218. 

Academic philoſophy, Horace applied to 
the ſtudy of it when at Athens, 344. 
Academics, ſo called from the academy 

left them by Academus, 344. 

Academus, a rich citizen of Athens, who, 
out of love to the philoſophers, con- 
{ccrated a place for their walks and 
aſſemblies, 344. | 

Academy of judges ſounded by Auguſtus, 
ſome account of it, 396. 

Accius, a tragic poet, the ſucceſſor of 
Pacrvins, 98. Remarkable for the 
fire and ſtrength of his writings, 320. 

Achilles, his enmity to Hector compar- 

ed, in the way of ridicule, to the ha- 
tred between Per/ius and Rupilius, 78. 
His character ought tobe drawn ſuch 
as Homer has repreſented it, 371. 

Aftium, famous for the victory of Au- 
guftus over Antony, 297. 

Adlilicti, uſed of ſoldiers, and applied by 
Horace to philoſophers, 204. 

Adeſſe, in law, to accompany any one, 
and enable him to defend his cauſe, 
88. | 

Adjutor, a good ſecond; a word bor- 
rowed from the theatre, 89. 

Admiration, a vicious one betrays into 
innumerable faults and errors, 228. 
Fo be exempt from it the only way 
to make us happy, 16:4. — — 

Adraſus, a freedman; from the cuſtom of 
ſhaving ſlaves when they were ſet at 
liberty, 239. | 

Advantages ariſing from friendſhip, fairly 
repreſented, 42. 

Adultery, Horace endeavours all he can 
to diſſuade men from it, 28. 

Adunco naſo ſuſpendere, to regard with a 
ſneer, 66. | 


Emilius Lentulus, one that kept a 


ſchool of gladiators, 263. 
Aſcbylus, the ſucceſſor of Theſprs in 


tragedy, who made great improve- 


ment in it, 330. | 

Ae, his ſon a great example of prodi- 
gality, 145. | 

A ſopus, one of the beſt actors that ever 
appcared in Rome: excelled chiefly 


in tragedy, 322. 


Etolia, a province of Greece abounding + 


in boars, 296. 

Afranius, a celebrated Roman poet, 
whoſe comedies were thought not to 
fall ſhort of Merander's, 320. 

Agamemnon, cited as an example to what 
exceſs of folly ambition may carry us, 


141. 


Agave, her extravagant madneſs, as re- 


preſented in the Bacchantes of Euri- 
prides, 150. 

Age, ridiculous to fancy that it can give 
value to poctry, 318. 

Agrigenium, a city of Sicily, where 
Phalaris once reigned, 216. 

Agrippa, the magnificent ſhows with 
which he entertained the people, 141. 
Ai guiſtus granted him lands to a con- 
ſiderable value in Sicily, 258. 

Ajax, the moſt valiant of the Greeks aſ- 
ter Achilles, 142. 

Alba, Numa here held his conferences 
with the Nymph Egeria, 317. 


Albinus, a man of figure, and celebrated 


uſurer of that age, 391. 

Albius, his fondneſs for Corinthian ſta- 
tutes ridiculed, 46. His ſon cenſured 
as too much given to prodigality, 52. 

Albius Tibullus, a Roman knight of the 
Albian family, and a celebrated poet, 
222, 

Albutius, cenſured for too much eeremo- 
ny and preciſeneſs, 118. 

Alcibiades, a dialogue in which Socrates 

roves that the greater part of man- 
Kind arc fools, 128. | 

Alcinciis, king of the Pheactans, the 

as | youth 


— — 
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youth of his court remarkably effe- Antonius Mrſa, a phyſician of great re- 


minate, 214. 

Alec, a pickle of ſmall fiſhes that were 
left to diſſlve in their own moiſture, 
160. 

Alexander, Horace's judgment of him 
with reſpect to taſte, 335. 

Alfenus Varws, a ſhoemaker of Cremona; 
applies to the ſtudy of the law, and 
gains great honor, 40. 

A/tphann, greatearthen mugs or bottles, 
ſo called from a city of the Samnztes, 
196, 

Alpinus, a pretended writer of tragedies, 
96. 

Ambition, conſtantly engages us in new 
purſuits, a great ſource of anxicty, 
13- Often confounds the judgment, 
and puſhes us on to the moſt extrava- 
gant actions, 143. 

Ambubaie, players upon the flute, a 
word 2 Syriac, 16. 

Ampbion, the fon of Jupiter and Anti- 
oþe, and brother of Zethus, fond of 
muſic, 296. Surrounded Thebes with 
a wall, and built a citadel, 397. 

Ampulla, a phial or hollow glaſs veſſel, 

its metaphorical ſenſe, 220. 

Ampullæ, high ſwelling ſentiments, 370. 

Angufticlavi, a fort of galloons that 
bordered the fore part of the tunic, 


9» | 
Annals Ennius, two lines quoted from 
them, to expreſs the ſtyle of heroic 
poetry, 48. 


Annona amicorum eft vilis, it is a cheap 


market for friends; an uncommon, 
but ingenicus phraſe, 261. 

Aunus inyerſus, of peculiar ſignification, 
the proper meaning of it, 6. 

Ant, its wonderful induſtry and fore- 
light, 4, 


Axtenor, a Trojan chief, who was for re- 


ſtoring Helen, 213. | 

Anteſtari, for ante teftari, to ſtand wit- 
neſs againſt, 92. 

Anticyra, two cities of this name famed 
for their hellebore, 133. | 

Aulimachus, author of a poem upon the 
return of Diomedes, 374. 

Antipbates, king of the Læſirig ons, 
deſcribed in the tenth book of the 
Odffey, 374. | 

Antiquity, the Romans ſtrongly prejudic- 
ed in its favor, 316. | 

Antonias, his reflection ppon the per. 
fection of manners, 217, | 


putation, who cured Argufius of 2 
dangerous illneſs, 271. 

Anxur, a city of the Volſci, the reaſon 
of its name, 58. 

Anytus, one of the accuſers of Socrates, 


154. 

Apella, a word of doubtful fignifica. 
tion, 64. 

Apollo Palatinus, a library conſecrated 
to him by Auguſtus, 221. 

Apotheca, any place were merchandiſe is 
kept, 164. 

Asian Way, commodious for flow trav- 
vellers, led from Rome to Brummlu- 

ſium, 56. Paved by the cenſor 
Appins, 294. 

Apis Claudins, a cenſor remarkably 
rigid in the execution of his office, 
67. ä 

Apulia, Horace born on the frontiers ot 
It, 107. | 

Aquam preebere, often ſignifies in anci- 
ent Writers, to give an entertainment, 

o. 

Aquarioli, they who attended upon the 
baths, and poured water into them, 
16. 

Aquarius, a conſtellation of thirty ſtars 
in the ⁊ocliac, 6. 

Aquinum, a purple counterfeited there, 
hard to be diſtinguiſhed from tlie 
true Tyrian, 253. 

Arbuſcula, a famous courtezan and co- 
median, 21. Her undaunted ſpirit, 
100, 

Arbnſio exprefſa convicia, a phraſe of 
peculiar ſignification, 78. 

Archazc! lecti, old- faſiiioned beds, in uſe 
in the more ancient times of the re- 
public, 224. 

Archilochus, Horace the firſt among the 
Romans who attempted writing in his 
manner, 306. Commonly accounted 
the inventor of iambics, 367. 

Arena, the middle part of the theatre, 
commonly ſtrown with ſand. 203. 

Aricia, a ſmall town upon the Appran 
Way, 56. 

Ariftarchus, a celebrated critic, who 
lived in the time of Fio/emy Philadet- 
þhus, 400. | 

Arifeippus, an African, founder of the 
Crrenaic ſect, 134. The Epreurean 
philoſophy derived from him, 205+ 
His {mart yepartce upon Diogenes, 
286, Ae 


N 


Ariflius Fuſcus, a grammarian and man of 
great probity, 90. 

Ariftophanes, one of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed writers of the old comedy, 42. 

Arrius, one of the Septemviri Epulc- 
num; the ſame that Cicero ſpeaks of, 
133. 

Aſinus, ſurnames drawn from it very 
common at Rome, and often gave oc- 
caſion to mirth and raillery, 263. 

Atabalus, the fame with the ahi, or 
weſt-north- welt wind, 62. 

Atella, a city of Tuſcany, where the Atel- 
lane pieces had their firſt rite, 38 . 
Atellana comadie, ſomewhat of the na- 
ture of the ſatirical tragedies of the 

Greeks, 381. 

Aihamas, kills Learchns, the eldeſt of 
his children by %, 371. 

Athens, here Horace received the ſiniſh- 
ing of his education, 343. 

Atomical philoſophy, invented by N 
chus, and improved by Leucipps and 
Democritus, 260. 

Atrienfis ſervus, a maſter-ſlave, one 
who had the overlight of the reſt, 158. 

Alta Titus Quintins, a poet who, like 
Afranius, made choice of Roman ſub— 
jects for his plays, 322. 

Aitalus, king of Afia Minor, which one 
of his deſcendants left in legacy to 
the Romans, 286. 

Avarice, the miſerable ſlavery men are 
held in by it, 6. The folly of it expoſ- 
ed by example, 135. One of the great- 
eft obſtacles to our happinels, 211. 

Aviclienus, ſurnamed the Dog from his 
ſordid avarice, 118. 

Auctoralus ens, a phraſe of peculiar 
ſenſe, its meaning explained, 183. 
Aufidins Luſcus, prætor of Fundi, his ab- 
ſurd vanity ridiculed, 58. His rule 
for mixing honey with gough Falerni- 

an wine cenſured by Calius, 156, 

Aufidus, a river of Apulia, of an impetu- 
ous current, 8. | 

Aug ts, Horace's deſire to celebrate his 
exploits, 104. The firſt Epiſtle of 
the ſecond Beok addreſſed to him, 
314. His ſtatute, even in his own 
life-time, placed with thoſe ef Bac- 
chus, Caftor, &c. ibid. 

Arlza, the tapeſtry wherewith apart- 
ments were hung, 197. The cur- 
rain that concealed the theatre from 
the ſpectators till the play began, 332, 


Auriculam oppontre, to agree to ſtand 
witneſs, 92. 

Auris rimoſa, oppoſed to aures tute, an 
expreſſion borrowed from Terence, 
177. 

Auris purgata, an ear well cleaned, that 
hears diſtinctly, 203. 


Autumn ſeaſon, commonly very ſickly 
at Rome, 234. 


B. 

Bacchins, a famous gladiator of that age, 
78. 

Bacc his, his edit recommending the uſe 
of wine to pocts, 304. 

Baie, one of the moſt pleaſant ſpots in 
lad near Noplrs, 209. Famous for 
its hot baths, 272. 

Balatro, compares the maſter of a feaſt 
to a gencrel, 198. 

Balauromes, rope-dancers, . a word of 
Creek derivation, 16. : 
Bulhinns, his blindneſs to the faults of 
his miſtreſs recommended in the caſe 

of friendſhip, 33. 

Bari, a maritime city of Apulia, 63. 

Barrus, a celebrated rallier, 77. 

Barus, a young man pointed out as an 
inſtance of the ill tendency of prodi- 
gality, 52. 

Bean, ſaid by Pathagoras to be formed 
at the ſame time with man, and of the 
ſame mould, 178. 

Beginning of a poem, ought never to 
be pompous and lofty, 373. 

Bellona, wife or ſiſter to Mars, the God- 
neſs of war, rage and madneſs, 144. 

Beneventum, a city firſt built by Diome- 
des in the territories of the Hirpini, 
62, 

Beftius, a ſurname given to Mænius be- 
cauſe of his voracious appetite, 274. 

Bibulus, one of whoſe approbation Ho- 
race cxprefles himſelf fond, 100. 

Bidental, a ſacred place, d bidente, from 
the ſheep offered at its conſecration, 
402. 

Bian, ſurnamed Boriſtbenites, a philoſo- 
pher and poet, 345. 

Bithys, a famous gladiator, 78. 

Bithynia, a region of A/ Minor, that 
had all the trade of Ala and Europe, 
231. 

Blackþnitt's bellows, the conceited va- 
nity of {cribblers, compared to their 
blowing, 45+ 

Blatcrare, 


| 
| 
| 
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Blaterare, to ſcream out like a fool, 
without fenſe or meaſure, 186. 
Blemifhes in our friends, when of a leſ- 

ſer kind, to be overlooked, 34. 

Brevtia, the air of it thick and foggy, 
capable of producing only heavy ge- 
niuſes, 336. 

Bolonus, a plain ſimple man, but great 
enemy to impertinence, 86. 

Bookſellers, had commonly their ſhops 
under piazzas, on which they paſted 
any thing newly publiſhed, 49. 

Brimdufinm, a city of Calabzza, to which 
Horace travelled in company with 
Maceras, 65. 

Brutus, paſſing through Athens in his 
way to Macedonia, takes Horace along 
with him, 344. 

Buccas inflare,the meaning of the phraſe 
explained, 5. 

Buff-ons, of two kinds, fixed or wander- 
iuͤg, 273. 

Bullatius, Horace addreſſes to him the 
- eleventh Epiſtle of the firſt Book, 
254. 

E. ; 

Cadmns, a liftor, wheſe office it was to 
puniſh criminals, 68. 

Ca ſar's gardens, ſo called, becauſe they 
were by him left to the Roman peo- 
ple, 86. | 

Cecilins, his chief excellency in the 
diſpoſition of his ſubjects, and the 
weight of his ſentiments, 301. 

Calavrians, their great ruſticity ſtrongly 
painted, 236. & 

Caliendrum, a kind of falſe hair where- 
with women adorned their heads, 8;. 

Callimachus, a tranſlation of one of his 
Greek epigrams, 25. Flouriſhed un- 

der the reign of Ptolemy Philadelþhus, 
famed chiefly for his hymns and ele- 
gies, 349. 

Calliope, celebrated as the inventor of 
lyric poetry, 368. 

Calvuss, a poet, author of a famous epi- 
gram againſt Pompey, 94. 

Camillus, M. Furius, famous for having 
ſaved Rome from the Gauls, 208. 

Campania, great quantities of earthen 


ware made in it, and fold at Rome, 


138. 
Campanus pons, upon the Vullurnus, bo, 
Campeſtre, a fort of drawers uſed by 
thoſe who exercifed naked in the 
Campus Martius, 257. 


Canidia, a famous enchantreſs, 82. Hey 
way of taking revenge on her ene, 
mies, 108. 

Canuiſium, a city upon the Aufidus, for. 
merly one of the moſt conſiderable 
in /taly, 63. Built by Diomedes, its 
language a mixture of Greek and 
Latin, 96. | 

Cappadocia, its king rich in ſlaves, by 
without money, 231. | 

Caprice, often the chief cauſe of our 
wants, 22. 

Caprius, a celebrated informer, dreaded 
by thieves and rogues, 49. 

Capua, the capital city. of Campania, 

| ſituated upon the Vollurnus, 60. 

Caput, uſed ſometimes for the principal 
ſum in money lent, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the intereſt or uſury, 17. 

Cardiaci, ſuch as had weak ſtomaqhs, 

with great ſweatings, 178. 

Caring, the name of a ſtreet in Rome, 
239. | 

Carneades, when to diſpute with Chry- 
Hippus, prepared himſelf always by a 
doſe of hellebore, 139. 

Cafſellins Aulus, one of the greateſt law. 
yers of his time, learned and deeply 
read, 394. 

Mus, a poet who always ſided againk 
Auguſtus; by whoſe orders Varus put 
him to death, and ſet fire to his 
books and papers, 98. A voluminous 
verſifier, who boaſted much of hs 
fertility of genius, 222: 

Caftor, his inclination different from his 
brother's, 106. 

Catella, a little chain which ladies wore 
upon their wriſts by way of bracelets, 
290. 

Catia, a Roman matron of an abandoned 
character, 24. 

Calienus, the name of one of the charac- 
ters in the Lione of Accius, 130. 

Calius, one of that name introduced, 
giving a detail of precepts upon cook- 
er), 154. 

Cato, the cenſor, a remarkable ſaving of 

his, 20, | 

Calullus, a celebrated poet, who wrote 
chiefly of love-matters, 94. g 

Caudlium, a ſmall village, famous chiefly 
for the public inns that were in the 
neighbourhood of it, 60. 

Carpo, uſed by Horace to ſignify an inn- 
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is Alhinovanus, ſecretary to Tiberius, 
4 plagiary, 221. 

"ſr, his office; made to ſtand for an 
impartial critic, 350. 


Centurice ſeniorum, the centuries of 


old men or ſenators, 392. 

-ntri9, captain of a century or compa- 
ny of a hundred, 72. 

Centuriones magni, the captains of the 

firſt companies of the legions ; Pri- 

mipilt, 72. 

(-rinthus, a great admirer of women of 
quality, 23- 

(rites, a people of Tuſcany, who, by re- 
volting, forfeited their privilege of 
Roman citizens, 232. 

(-thegt, repreſented as laborious maſcu- 
line men, retaining the manners of 
the ancient Romans, 368. 

(:thegus, Marcus Cornelius, conſul in 
the ycar of the city 550, 321. 

Chærilus, a wretched poctaſter, highly 
favored by Alexander the Great, 335. 

Characters, to mark them ſtrongly, and 
keep them diſtinct, one of the moſt 
eſſential parts of dramatic poetry, 371. 

Coarybdis, a dangerous rock in the 
ſtcaits of Sicily, painted by Homer as a 
monſter, 374. ; 

Cariot-races, the purſuits of ambition 
comparcd to them, 13. 

Can wine, mixed commonly with Fa- 
lernian, to temper the ſharp taſte of 
it, 95» 

Jas, an ifland of the /Egeaz ſea, be- 
tween Le/bvs and Samos, 254. 

(M5rus, tragedy, in loſing it, has loſt its 
chief ornament, 378. Its ſeveral 
functions deſcribed, d. 

Cremes, his angry ſpecch in the Hæau- 
tan imorume nos of Terence, 369. 

(ry/7pprs, a diſciple of Zeno's, and the 
irit who illuſtrate.. his doctrine, 40. 

Cyra, a flouriſhing city of Pr/idia, caſt- 
ward of the river Xanthrs, 231. 

(77725, a buffoon ; his encounter with 
Sarmentus, 60. Is | 

Liana, a celebrated uſurer and notary, 
very exact in writing out obligations, 
132. 

Lintins Gabinus, a deſcription of it from 

Ferrarius, 365. 

ſe, Ulyſſes too wiſe to drink of her 

| Philtres, 214. 

Hus, a great building of an oval figure, 

in which the public ſhows were re- 

pretented to the people, 140. 


Citizen of Argos, a remarkable ſtory of 
one, 351. 

Ciiy-life, its reputation owing entirely 
to the blindneſs of men, 255. 

Crvil-life, Horace full of the beſt pre- 
cepts in that way, 290. 

Civilwars, hurry Horace from Athens, 
to engage in the party of Brutus, 344. 

Clathrus, a great bar of wood or iron, 
for ſecuring the gates and windows 
ot houſes, 403. 

Clavi, purple galloons that bordered the 

fore part of the tunic on both ſides, 
59- | 

Clazomene, a city of great traffic in Aa 
Minor, 56. 

Clufirm, a city of Tuſcany, whoſe cold 
baths were much frequented, 273. 

Coattor, a collector of the cuſtoms, 73. 

Cocceins, a celebrated lawyer, grandfa- 
ther of the emperor Cocceius Narva, 
£8, 

Cock-crowing, the Roman leawycrs wont 
to riſe ſo carly, and give advice grazis 
to their chents, 3. 

Cæ nad dlubia, where the variety of diſhes 
makes you at a loſs which to chogſc, 
120. 


Cauacula, the higheſt chambers in any 


houſe, thoſe immediately under the 
roof, 210. 

Cognitor, an agent for any perſon, who 
manages affairs in his abſence, 166. 
Cold bath in the wwinter, firſt adyiſed by 

Autonius Mitfa, 272. 

Colophon, a city of Iania upon the ſea- 
coaſt, 2 5 5. 

Comedy, according to the different times 
in which it flouriſhed, diſtinguiſhed 
into three kinds, 43. Whether truly 
a pocm, a matter of debate among 
critics, 46. The great difficulty of 
excelling in it, 330. 

Comes, exterior and interior; their diffe- 
rent ſignifications explained, 164. 


Compariſons, noble ones uſed often to 


give an air of ridicule to things, 78. 
Condition of life, few ſatisfied with it, 2. 
Confuſion from a mullitnde of ſpeakers, as 

much as poſſible to be avoided, 378. 
Conftancy, no part of Horace's character, 

though tometimes he boaſts of it, 

267. 

Contemplation, according to the notion of 
the Platonifts, detached the foul from 
the body, 259. | 

8 | Coniratta 
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Cntracta veſigia vatum, the obſcure 
traces of the poets, half effaced, and 
hard to be ſeen, 346. 

Contrattuſque leget, the meaning of the 
phraſe explained, 236. g 

Goranus and Naſica, their ſtory related 
with great humour, 168. 

Correct writing, Horace lays down rules 
for it, 102. 

Correction, according to Quintilian, the 
moſt uſeful part of ſtudy, 3 30. 

Corvinus, a pleader of diſtinguiſhed elo- 
quence, 96. 

Cvrycus, a mountain of C:licia, that 
yielded great ſtore of ſaffron, 189. 
Cos, an iſland famous for its fine gauze, 

24. 

Cothurnus, peculiar to the actors of tra- 
gedy, 332. 

Country-life, the pleaſure, ſimplicity and 
rranquillity of it, 254. 

Courtters, their malicious rallying hu- 
mour expoſed and cenſured, 42. 

Crantor, a celebrated Academic and diſ- 
ciple of Xenocrates, 213. 

Craterus, an expcrienced phyſician who 
had acquired great reputation, 139. 
Cratinus, a Greek poet who excelled in 
the old comedy, 42. A great lover of 
wine; the diverting account Arz/?9- 

phanes gives of his death, 304. 

Crimes, aſſerted by the Stoics to be all 
equal, 36. 

Criſpinns, a Stoic philoſopher, and pre- 
tender to poetry, 13. His boaſted 
talent of being a ready verſifier ridi- 
culed, 44. 

Crow and fox, fable of, alluded to, 168. 

Cumca, a city upon the Tuſcan ſea, north 
of But, 273. 

Crumeaum Carmen, the poems of He/fod 
why ſo called, 273. 

Cummin, the uſe of it gives paleneſs to 
the complexion, 306. | 

Cypiennius, a friend of Cicero, his re- 
markable humour, 20. 

Cyppd magiſtra potare, the meaning of 
the phraſe explained, 123, 

Curius Denlalus, he triumphed over the 
Samnies, Sabines and Lucaniaus, 208. 

Curtillus, a noted debauchce, whoſe 
chief ſtudy was to refine upon eating 
and drinking, 196. 

Curule chair, Curule magiſtrates, why ſo 
called, 232. 

{athus, a drinking-cup, 8, 


Cyclicum poëma, the nature of it explain, 
ed, 373. 

Cyclops, Polyphemis, his ſtory given x 
large by Homer, 374. 

Cynara, Horace, when young, her cp. 
tive, 238. Naturally covetous, ye: 
was ſo far taken with Horace, as to 
admit his embraces without any views 
of intereſt, 268. 

Cytherts, a famous courtezan and come. 
dian, 21. 


D. 

Damaſiþpus, a Stoic philoſopher, intro. 
duced by Horace to defend the tenet; 
of that ſect, 127. 

Danger, in which we ſee others, ſome. 
times awakens a quick ſenſe of our 
own ſafety, and gives a kind of plea- 
ſure mixed with anxiety, 256. 

Dangerous man in converſation, the po- 
ct's deſcription of him, 50. 

Daus, the poſture in which he com- 
monly appeared on the ſtage deſcrib. 
ed, 170. 

Decemwiri, created to form a body of 
laws for Rome, 317. 

Decius, remarkable for the love he bore 
his country, and devoting himſelf to 
its ſervice, 67. 

Demenſum, the allowance granted to 
ſlaves by the day, 269. 

Demetrius, a comedian and pretended 
Critic, 94. 

Democritus, a philoſopher of Abdera, the 
great improver of the atomical ſyſ- 
tem, 260. His notion that a port 
muſt be ſo by nature, and a certain 
innate . 389. 

Deriſor imi lecti, what Horace means by 
it, 293. 

Deſcription ef the vice of diſcontent, made 
with great judgment, 2. 

De/ignator, he who had the care of mar- 
ſhalling the train of a funeral proceſ- 
ſion, 235. 

Diaria, the allowance granted to ſlaves 
by the day, 269. 

Digenlia, a fountain and rivulet at the 
foot of Mount Lucretilis, 301. 

Diogenes, a ſtory of him and Palo, 35. 
A native of Sinopus, very auſtere in 
his manners, 236. 


 Diomedes, his return the ſubjec̃t of an 


injudicious poem, 374. 
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Diſcontent, a prevailing vice with man- 
kind, 2. 

Diſcus, Scaliger's conjecture upon the 
origin of this ſport, 115. 

Diſorders of the mind, to be cured only 
by reaſon, 257. 

Diſpofiticn, wherein the beauty and juſt- 
neſs of it conſiſts, 364. 

Diftin&im of crimes, not allowed of by 
the Stoics, 42. 

Drividere iter, to make a two days' jour- 
ney of what might be accompliſhed 
in one, 86. 

Divination by the magic urn, explained, 
87. 

Diviſion of plays into frue as, the con- 

_ ſtant practice of the ancient poets, 


377. | 

Deg - dars, very ſickly and dangerous at 
Rome, 23 5. 

Daſennus, a comic poct barren of cha- 
raters, and obliged to ful his plays 
with paraſites, 331. 

Dramatic poems, their ſubject ought to 
be of a length for the memory to em- 
brace and retain, 378. 

Dreams, put in the ſame rank with ma- 
gic illuſionsz 357. 

Drufo, a celebrated uſurer, who pretend- 
ed to write hiſtories, 37. 


Echinus, a baſon wherein to waſh the 
hands, 74. 

Ezeria, a Nymph with whom Numa 
pretended to hold conferences on 
mount Alba, 317. 

Eggs, Catins's learned obſervations upon 
them, 155. 

Elegiac, leſſer or pentameter, uncertain 
who was the author of it, 367. 

Elegy, firſt appropriated to complaints, 
afterwards enlarged its ſubject, 367. 

Eloquence, the ſtudy of people of all 
ranks at Rome, and ſureſt road to 
preferment, 212. 

Empedocles, a philoſopher of 4grigentron, 
who endeavoured to ſolve the phæno- 
mena of nature by ſympathies and 
antipathies, 261. The remarkable 
ſtory of his death ſcarce to be credit- 
ed, 401. 

Ennius, one of the bet Roman poets, 
writes an heroic poem upon Scyptv 
Africanus, 98. His whimſical notions 
about tranſmigration, 319- 

Envy, unable to hurt Horace; all her 


attacks repulſed, 111. Never extin- 


ſhed but in death, 318. 

Ephippium, a word of Greek derivation, 
the ſaddle and furniture of a horle, 
270, 

Epicharmus, a comic poet of Sicily, 
whoſe pieces had the character of 
being full of action, 321. 

Epic poetry, Homer firſt taught the mca- 
ſures proper for it, 366. 

Epicureans, their notions favoring luxu- 
ry ridiculed by the poet, 162. 

Epidanrus, a city of Greece where AX/7u- 


lapizs was particularly worthipped, 


* 


Laquidocal meaning of malum carmen, 
Horace igemwuſly plays upon it, 
111. 

Equotuticum, ſuppoſed to be the town 
which Horace deſcribes by marks, 
52. 

Eſquilian hills, part of them converted 
by Micenas into gardens, 80. 

Ewvander, according to ſome, a famed 
artihcer; the builder of ancient 
Rome, 37- 

Erpolts, a Greek poet who excelled in 
the ald comedy, 42. 

Enripides, his Oreftes proceeds upon a 
ditterent tradition from that which 
obtaincd at Rome, 137. 

Tutrapelus, the celebrated Volumnius, fo 


called from his genius and turn to 


raillery, 295. 

Enxemplar vitæ morumgue, the model of 
human life, 390. | 

Ex0rdium, ought always tobe ſimple and 
modeſt, 373. 

Extravagances of the rich, privileged 
from their wealth, 295. 

Extremes, always hurtful, and to be a- 
voided, 21. 


F 

Fabrician bridge, that which joined 
Rome to the iſle of Tiber, 129. 

Favins, of Narboneze Gaul, an eternal 
talker, 4. | 

Fix, Fetula Cha, lees of the wine of 
(295, 160, 

Falernian wine, taſted moſt pleaſantly 
when mixed with Chan, 9s. 

Tamms Quudratus, a wretched poetaſter; 
his confidence and preſumption, 45. 
Faults, Horace very ingenuous in owning 
thoſe he was chargeable with, 53. 

favor 
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- Favor of the great, how to acquire and 
. retain it, 290. | 
Favors, then to be valued, when they 
rocced from a ſettled principle of 
— Sixvy 1 

Fauſta, the daughter of Ha, of an 
abandoned character, 22. 

Ferentinum, two towns of this name, the 
one in Latium, the other in Tuſcany, 

286. 

Feronia, Horace waſhes in a fountain at 
the entrance of a grove ſacred to Ju- 
20 in this place, 58. 

Ferraris, his deſcription of the crnrs 
Gabinus, 365. 

Feſcenniue rhymes, the origin and na- 
ture of them, 328. 

Feſcenninum, a city of Tuſcany, the man- 
ners of its inhabitants, 328. 

Fidenæ, once a conſiderable city, but 
very much decayed in Horace's time, 
256. 

Tig- tree, changed by the artificer into 

a God, 80. | 

Flagellum, an ignominious puniſhment 
inflicted on flaves and criminals by 
order of the TriumVirs, 39. 

Flatterer, the great difference between a 

flatterer and a true friend, 292. _ 


Flavius, a ſchool-maſter at Vemſia, 


who taught to read and writc, 70. 

Florus, a man of conſideration at court, 
being the intimate friend of Tiberius, 
218. 

Flute uſed by the firſt Romans, ſimple and 

unadorned, 379. | 

Fanum habe! in worm, a mctaphorical 
way of ſpeaking explained, 46. 

Follis, a balloon, the manner of ſtriking 
it, 114. | 

Fonteirs Capito, meets Horace in his way 
to Brundu/ium, 5 8. 

Fools, fo the Stoics called all that did 
not come up to their definition of a 
wiſe man, 36. 

| Forehead, a ſhort one eſteemed a great 


beauty among the Greeks and Romans, | 


238. 

88 called by the poet zrbs Mamur- 
rarum: Why, 59. 

Forum Appii, a town of Lalium, between 
Aricia and Feronia, 56. 

Fountains, eſteemed ſacred by the an- 
cients, 58. | 

Freedman, ſtory of one brought in to ri- 
dicule ſuperſtition, 149. 


— 


Freedom, ſhould never exceed the hound; 
of complaiſance, 292. 

Friend/hip, one of the moſt valnable en- 
joyments of life, 40. | 

Frigore ferire, an uncommon phraſe, to 
look cold upon one, to be diſpleaſcd 
with him, 109. 

Frons urbana, the ſame as frons ſcuryili;, 
town-aſſurance, 248. 

Frugi, a word of very extenſive ſignifi. 
cation, 280, 

Fucus, an herb uſed by women to pain 
themſelves with, 24. 

Fufidins, a celebrated uſurer in ovr 
poct's time, 17. 

Fulvius, a gladiator, whoſe picture was 
often done upon ſign- poſts, 191. 

Fundaninus, a celebrated writer of come- 
dy, 97. A fine rallier, and remark- 
able too for his readineſs to find out 
the ridicule of every thing that cc- 
curred to him, 193. 

Fuudi, a town on the Appian way, ten 
miles from Terracina, $8. 

Funerals, among the Romans, always 
preceded by trumpets and flutes, 6s. 

Furca expellere, to drive away by viv- 
lence; the original of the phrale, 

52. 

Furs Bihaculus, a poet that wrote up- 
on the wars of Gau, 166. 

Furuius, conſul in 737, equally maker 
of the pen and ſword, 100. 

Fuſcus Ariflius, the poet addreſſes the 
tenth Epiſtle of the firſt Book to him, 
248. 

Fiſius, how he bchaved in acting the 
part of Ione, 130. 


G. 

Cabii, once a conſiderable city, but in 
Horace's time gone to ruin, 256. 

Geabinrs cinetus, a deſcription of it from 
Ferrarius, 365. 

Galla, a celebrated lawyer, famous for 
his intrigues, 20. 

Galli, the prieſts of Cybele, all eu- 
nuchs, 27. 

Gallmins, cenſured for his gluttony, 
handled unmercifully in the ſatires of 
Lucilius, 117. 

Gardens in the ſuburbs of Rome of g 
extent, ſo as to be portioned into fields, 
groves, and meadows, 252. 

Cargilius, his odd fantaſtical character, 
232. 

| Garu7!, 
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garum, the juice of pickle of certain 
fiſhas called garz, 196. 

Genius, the ancient Romans made a 
God of it, 327. Depends much upon 
the climate where a man is born, 

6. 

ar Horace applies to the ſtudy of 
it at Albens, 343. 

Cladlators, the different kinds of the 
at Rome, 177. 

Glory, the charms of it univerſally cap- 
tivate the mind, 67. 

Gnatia iratis lymphis extrufa, the ſame 
as Gnatia lymphatica, explained, 63. 
Corgonius, cenſured for neglect of him- 

ſelf, and naſtineſs, 18. | 

Gracchus, two brothers of that name, 
bath famed orators, 348. 

Crapes, the ancients took great pains to 
preſerve them all the year round, 
160, 

Creeks, how much they excelled in 
painting, muſic, and the exerciſe of 
the palæſtra, 318. 

Groſphus, recommended by the poet to 
cc, 261. 

Cuulus, a kind of little bottle with a 
narrow neck, 74. 


| H. 

1 a kind of ſerpent of very acute 
ight, 32. | 

Happineſs, conſiſts not in the notions 
which others have of it, but in what 
we feel ourſelves, 277. 

Harpzes, a frightful kind of birds of in- 
ſatiable hunger, 116. 
Harpaſtrum, a hard ball, when two com- 
panies played: their manner, 114. 
Hebrus, a river of Thrace, almoſt con- 
ſtantly frozen up, 218. | 

Hcate, the ſame with Diana, always 
invoked by ſorcereſſes, 82. 

Hector, the ſcuffle between Per/ivs and 
Rupilius, compared to the enmity be- 

_ tween Hector and Achilles, 78. 

Hellebore, often made uſe of by the anci- 
ents to cure the diforders of the mind, 
132. 

Helleſpont, now called the ſtraits of the 
Dardanelles, 218. | 

Heliodorus, a Greek rhetorician of great 

learning, 56. | 

Hemlock, ſaid by Pliny to be uſed often 
in preſcriptions, 344. 

Hercules, Mercury's àſſociate in diſtribut- 


ing riches, 174. The God of gladi- 
ators; Who, therefore, upon renounc- 
ing that profeſſion, hung up their 
arms in his temple, 202. 

Hermogenes, cenfured for his bad taſte 


in poetry, 94. One of the muſicians 
at the court of Auginſtus, 40. 


Herod, his palace in Jerichonear a grove | 


of hne palm-trees, 355. . 
Heroic poetry, the meaiſures of it firſt 
taught by Homer, 366. 
Homer, if we may believe Cratinus, a 
great lover of wine, 305. The firſt 
who taught the meaſures proper for 
heroic poetry, 366. 

Horror, properly that awe and reſpe& 
which ſeizes us when we approach 
any thing ſacred, 240. 


Horſe, fable of the ſtag and horſe, 253. 


Fours, the manner of computing them 


among the Romans, 58. 
Humour, Horace's diſtinguiſhed talent in 
his Satires, 5. 
Hyarbitas, his error in imitating only 
what was ill about Timagenes, 305. 
Hybrida, one whoſe either father or mo- 
ther was a foreigner, 77. 

Hymettus, a mountain of Attica, fertile in 
honey, 115. 

Hyp/ca, a lady of quality, whoſe blind 
tondneſs for a gallant gave riſe to a 
proverb, 24. 


J. 

Tambics, that manner of writing firſt 
attempted among the Romans by Ho- 
race, 306. Archilochus the firſt in ven- 
tor of them, 367. Iambics of tragedy 
receive the ſpondee in the firſt, third 
and fifth places, 384. In comedy this 

order is inverted, 76:4. 


_ Tambns, a foot of a ſhort and long ſylla- 


ble, 384. It run off with great rapi- 
dity, 1bid. Mixed with the ſpondce 
to give a majeſty to the ſtyle of tra- 
gedy, 385. 

Janus medius, the ſpace between the 
two ſtatues of Jauus in the Forum, 
127. The God of time who preſid- 
ed over the day, 175. A firect in 
Rome inhabited chiefly by bankers, 


207. His ſtatue at the entrance of 


the Tyſtan ward, ſurrounded with 
bookſellers' ſhops, 319. 

I:civs, one who had farmed the lands 
which Agri held in Sicily, 262. 
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His ſingular and fantaſtical character, 


262. 


Jablatry, beſt expoſed and confuted in 


way of raillery and mirth, 84. 
Jealouſy, raiſed by the ſuperior excel- 
| lence of others in the ſame way, 315. 


Fericho, the moſt fertile part of Judea, 


Jews, remarkably zealous in ſeeking 
after proſclytes, 55. 

Tlerda, a city of great trade in Spain, 

11. 

Ilia ducere, to be ſhort-winded, to puff 
and blow, 203. 

Tlione, the name of a comedy written 
by Accius or Pacuvins, 130. 

Images of woot and wax, their different 
uſes in enchantments, $2. 

Imitation, the difference between a juſt 
and ſervile one ſtated, 306. 


Impertinence, is beſt combated by wit 


and humour, 92. 

Incidents, the choice of them an eſſential 
thing in poetry, 364. 

Incon/iftency of temper, expoſed and cen- 
ſured, 30. | 

Tnconflancy and avarice, vices near akin 
to each other, 12. WA 

Tncruftare vas ſincerum, to do over a 
ſound veſſel with varniſh ; the mean- 
ing of the phraſe, 34. 1 

Indic ber Lating, the feaſt of the Latins, 
why ſo called, 242. | | 

Indoftum canere, to ſing without rule, 
as taught by nature, 34. 

Inequality of verſe, a great advantage in 
the Greek and Latin elegy above ours, 

67. 

8 ingrata, uſed by Horace in a 
very particular ſenſe, 16. 
Ingratitude, the ſure return of favors in- 

judiciouſly beſtowed, 236. 
Ino, the daughter of Cadmus and Har- 
monia, married to Athamas, 371. 
Inſinuations, often give the deepeſt 
wounds to the reputation of our 
friends, 51. 
T:iftita, a border of purple that went 
round the bottom of the /to/a, 19. 
Intervention of a Deity, never to, take 
place but in the moſt weighty caſes, 
375. 75 

Lula, elecampane, naturally hurt ful to 
the ſtomach, but well prepared, 
wholeſome, 117. 

I Bacche, the firſt words of a ſong 


greatly in vogue in our poet's time, 


39. 

Ie, the daughter of Inachrs, beloved by 
Jupiter, and changed into a cow, 3 -;, 

Journey, Horace deſcribes his journey tg 
Brundiſium in company with Mace. 
nas, 64. 

Irony, its end beſt obtained by a contra 
of compariſons, 78. The beſt mean; 
of — idolatry and ſorcery, 34. 

Laly, divided by the Romans into di. 
ſtricts, with each its peculiar magi. 
ſtrates, 266. 

Judgments paſt upon ations, various, at- 
cording to the various humour cf 

men, 28. 

Judicare Joe quo, to judge fairly, the 
original and meaning of the phraſe, 
321. 

Julian law, reſtrained the power of 
huſbands, 27. 

Julius, of an ffeminate character, 8;, 

Irion, the firſt murderer that had been 
known in Greece, 372. 


K. 
Knowledge of ourſelves and talents, one 
of the moſt important concerns in 
life, 243. 


L. 

Labeo, Marcus Anliſtius, a zealous ftick- 
ler for the forms of the ancient repub- 
lic, 36. 

Laberius, a celebrated writer of mimic 
pieces, 94. 

Lelius, ſurnamed the 20iſe, the ſpeaker 
in one of Ciceros's dialogues, 109. 
A great lover of learning, ibid. 

Laganum, a cake made of flour, oil, 
and honey, 74. 

Lagos, uncertain whether a bird or fiſh, 
115. 

Lais, . famous courtezan of Corinth, who 
ſtood upon very high terms, 259. 
Lamentations of heirs, often laughter 

hid under a maſk, 170. 

Lama, a frightful ſorcereſs who de- 
voured children, 392. 

Lamns, king of the Laſtrygons, who fed 
upon human fleſh, 392. 

Lapilli, little ſquare pieces of marble 

. uſed in paving, 251. 

Laticlavi, broad galloons that bordercd 

the fore part of the tunic, 59. 


Laudar? 
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Landare maligne, to praiſe ſparingly and 
with reſerve, 333. 


Taverna, the Goddeſs who was ſuppoſ- 


ed to preſide over all dark ſuſpicious 
deſigns, 282 | 

Laws of the twelve tables, their firſt in- 
ſtitution, 317. 


Lawyer, ſtory of a lawyer and rhctori- 


cian, two brothers, 347. 

Lebedus, a city of Ionia, upon the ſea · 
coaſt, 256. 

Lecticæ, a kind of chaiſes uſed by the 
Roman ladies, 24. 

Leni iſſima brachia, arms that caſily yield, 
not ſenſible to the touch, go. 

Lepos, a celebrated dancer in our poet's 
time, 178. 

Lesbos, an iſland famed for the birth of 
Pittacus, Alcæus, and Sappho, 2 54. 
Leucippus, a great improver of the ato- 

mical philoſophy, 260. 

Levinus, deſcended from Poplicola, 67. 
A man of no merit, and deſpiſed by 
the people, 741d. 

Libertas Decembris, the liberty granted 
to ſlaves to make free with their maſ- 

ters during the Saturnalia, 183. 


Libitina, the Goddeſs who preſided over 


funerals, 175. 8 

Licinins, a barber, whom, for his ha- 
tred to Pompey, Augr/tus raiſed to the 
dignity of ſenator, 389. 

Ligurrire, to ſip ſlowly and with plea- 
ſure, 36. P 

Limare obliquo oculo, to diminiſh or take 
from by envious eyes, 269. 

Livius Andronicus, the firſt among the 
Romans who was honored with the 
name of poet, 321. 

Lollius, one who made a great figure at 
that time, of dangerous vices, but 
who knew perfectly todiſguiſe them, 
212. Naturally free and open in 
ſpeaking his ſentiments, 292. 

Longarenus, a favorite gallant of Fauſta, 
22, 

Lot, ſubmiſſion to it the part of every 
great mind, 4. 

Love, often the cauſe of a fooliſh and 
childiſh behaviour in men, 146. 

Lucania, Horace born on the frontiers 
of it, 107. 

Lucanian bear, the firſt diſh preſented 
at the ſupper given by Naftdienzs, 
194. 

Lucian, his humorous repreſentation of 


the heathen Gods contributed chicf- 
ly to the ruin of paganiſm, $5. 

Lucilins, a Roman knight, the firſt who 
gained any character for writing ſa- 
tires, 44. Cenſured for the incor- 
reEtneſs of his compoſitions, 7hid. 
'The above cenure juſtified, 102, His 
writings a picture of his life, 107. 
Horace, by a digreſſion, gives a ſpe- 
cimen of his manner, ibid. Honored 
with the friendſhip of Scipio and Læ- 
lins, 110. Hwace owns himſelf below 
him in quality and eſtate, 111. 

Lucretins, his fine deſcription of the 
pleaſures of a country-life, 25 1. 

Lucullus, his immenſe riches and ſtore 
of ſuperfluities, 231. Story of a ſol- 
dier in his army when engaged in 
the Mitbridatic war, 342. 

Lubinus, lupines or hops, the money 
uſed by players upon the ſtage, 237. 

Lupus, P. Rulilius, ſeverely handled by 
Lucilius in his ſatires, 110. 

Luxury of ſome of the Epicureans, ridi- 
culed by the poet, 162. 

Lycambes, the father of Neobule, whoſe 
breach of promiſe drew upon him 
the keen 1ambics of Archilochrs, 307. 

Lycurgus, his great care about the edu- 
cation of youth, 217. 

Lydians, a colony of them ſettle in that 
part of TLaly called afterwards T/- 
cany, 66. | 

Lymphatic, enthuſiaſts addicted to mi- 
racles and wonder-working, 64. 

Lynceus, the ſon of Apharens, ſuppoſed 
of ſtrong ſight, becauſe he firſt diſco- 
vered metals, 24, 205. 

Lyric poetry, the ſubjects proper for it, 
368, | 


Macedo, a famous uſurer, whoſe extor- 
tions gave riſe to a ſenatr/conſultum, 
18. 

Mracenas, the prime miniſter of Augu- 
tus, and a great patron of learned 
men, 2. | | 

Mcy@nius, a noted debauchee in our poet's 
time, 11. Cenſured for a propenſity 
to ſlander, 31. His whimſical turn, 
273. 

Magic urn, the manner of divination 
by it explained, 87. 

Malis alienis ridere, to laugh at ano- 


ther's expenſe, 132. 
D d Mauliuns, 


| 
| 
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Malthinus, remarkable for his effemina- 
Cy, 19. 
11 wurbs, the city of Formia, 
why ſo called, 59. 
Marſyas, his ſtatue in the Roman Forum, 
near to the Raſtra, 74. . 
Maſſic wine, Catius's directions to ſof- 
ten and refine it, 158. 
Medea, her character muſt he bloody 
and inflexible, as in Euripides, 371. 
Mediaftinus, the lowſt ſervant in a 
houſe, who was obliged to receive the 
orders of the reſt, 267. | 

Membrana, parchment upon which they 
wrote out any work fair when they 
had put the laſt hand to it, 124. 

Memory, divided into natural and arti- 
ficial, a deſcription of the latter from 
Cicero, 154. 

Menander, the inventor of the new co- 
medy, 126. 

Meudici, ſharpers, conjurers, Sc. 16. 
Menedemus, his character as drawn by 
Terence in the Selſ-tormentor, 18. 
Menenii, a family where folly was in a 

manner become hereditary, 149. 
Merces, made to ſtand for the intereſt 
or uſury exacted upon any ſum, 17. 
Merit, ſeldom regarded ſo much as the 
advantage of birth and fortune, 76. 
Meſſala Corvinus, a famous pleader, 
greatly commended by Qz/1:an,g6. 
Melella, a pearl taken from her car, diſ- 
ſolved and ſwallowed, 145. 
Metellus, ſeverely handled by Lucilius 
in his ſatires, 110. 
Metcmpſycho/is, a doctrine firſt ſtarted by 
Pythagoras, 319. . 
Methymnean grape, ſo called from a 
city of that name in Ze/bos, 196. 
Metius Tarpa, one of the judges eſta- 


bliſhed to examine the works of 


 . Poets, 395. | 
Midale ⁊uay, ſtrongly recommended and 


placed in following Nature, 29. 

Milefians, farmed for the magnificence 
of their habits, 288. 

Milanius, Horace defends himſelf from 
his example, 106. 

Miltvius, a buffoon, who, with ſome of 
his fraternity, now and then viſited 
Horace, 186. 

Mimes of Laberius in great efleem, eſpe- 
cially with Cæſar, 94. 

Mimnermus, a poet of Ionia, who ſuc- 
cceded chictly in matters of love and 


raillery, 233. His ſtyle ſmooth, copi- 
ous, and florid, preferred to Callima- 
chus, 249. | 

Minimo provocare, to challenge; a me- 
taphor taken from players on the 
late, 44. 

Minturn&, upon the borders of Campa- 
nia, full of marſhes, 224. 

Minucian <vay, ſo called fron the conſul 
Tiberius Minucius, led from Rome to 
Brunduſium, 294. 

Miſenum, a promontory of Campania, 


I57. | | 

Miſe, ſtory of a miſer at Athens, 8. 

Moderate fortune, commended as the 
moſt defirable, 182. 

Modefly of our poet, when he ſends his 
papers to Auguſtus, 265. 

Moclius, a meaſure in uſe among the 
Romans, 7. 

Momenta Leonis, for motus, aftus, Leo- 
ns, 251. 

Morality, Horace's Satires and Epiſtles, 
a fine collection of it, 14. The ſtudy 
of it attended with the greateſt ad- 
vantages, 210. 

Morbus ceſſaus, the different opinions of 
commentators as to what Horace can 
mean by it, 272. 

Moſchus, an orator of Pergamus, and 
the client of Torguatus, 225. A 
Phoenician, the inventor of the ato- 
mical philoſophy, 260. 

Mouſe, fable of the country-mouſe and 
city-mouſe, 172. Fable of the wea- 
ſel and the mouſe, 238. 

Munalius, ſome difference between him 
and Florus hinted at, 221. 

Mur na, brother to Licinia, the wife of 
Macenas, 59. 

Miſic, the ſeveral changes that happen- 

ed in the muſic of tragedy, 379. 

Mrutins Publius, one of the firſt writers 
upon the civil law, 348. 

N 


Nevius, blamed for negligence in his 
entertainments, 119. Horoce's judg- 
ment of the merit of his annie 4 319. 

Nares acuiæ, an ordinary mark of a 
rallier, 33. 

Naris emuntt& homo, a keen rallier, 44- 

Nafica and Coranus, their ſtory related 
with great humour, 168. 

Nafidienus, the deſcription of an enter- 
tainment given by him to Mace ud, 


192. Mi 
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Naſus aduncus, uſed by the ancients to 
denote a ſneerer, 44. | 
Nativity of Ceſar, Horace invites Tor- 

quatus to ſup with him upon it, 226. 
Natta, a ſurname of one of the branches 
of the family of the Pinarii, 75. 
Nature, (ufficient of herſelf, without fo- 
reign aid, to make us happy, 22. 
Naumachic, repreſentations of ſea- 
fights, their probable origin, 298. 
Neceſſary wants, eaſily ſupplied, 22. 
Nebulo, an unſtable man, acting upon 
no fixed views, 12. | 
Nerius, a banker, in whoſe hands Peril- 
lius had lodged his money, 131. 
Neſtor, a Grees of great experience, al- 
ways for peaceful and moderate coun- 
ſels, 213. 
Neuroſpaſta, little ſtatues of wood of the 
nature of our puppets, 189. 2 
NMiibis, a city of Meſopotamia, where 
Tigranes kept his treaſures, 343. 
Nomentanus, a noted debauchee in our 
poet's time, 11. The poet's ſevere 
ſtroke of ſatire againſt him, 81. 
Noſe, by the form of it the ancients oftcn 
expreſſed a mans peculiar genius and 
turn, 44 
Newius, a noted debauchee, 31. Col- 
league with Tullius in the tribune- 
ſhip, his popular talent ſer to view, 68. 
Numa, his pretended conferences with 


the Nymph Egeria upon mount Alba, 


317. 
Numerus, the bulk of mankind ſo called 
becauſe mere ciphers, 214. 
Numicius, Horace addreſſes the fixth 
Epiſtle of his firſt Book to him, 221. 
| O 


Occare, to break or reduce into ſmall 
pieces with a rake, 354. 
Octadius, an excellent poet and hiſto- 
rian, 100. | | 
Octonæ, an epithet given to the Is, 
becauſe they happened juſt eight 
days after the Nones, 72. 
Odyſſey, its plan formed to recommend 
virtue and wiſdom, 214. Exordium 


of it ſimple, and propoſed as a pat- 


tern, 374- 
Oſellus, produced by Horace as a pat- 
tern of plain honeſt virtue, 112. His 
lands given te Umbrenys, who again 
farms them to him,122 . 


O'tde capree, uſed to expreſs that noi- 
 fome ſmell which ariſes from crouds f 


people got together in a hot ſcaſon, 22 


Onupbrius Panuvinus, an inſcription pre- 
ſerved by him, 396. | 

Opella ſorenſis, affairs that require clofe 
attendance upon courts of judicature, 
SIS - | 

Opimius, introduced as a remarkable 
example of avarice, 138. 

Opprdius Servius, ſtory of him and his 

two ſons, 140. 

Orbilius, a ſchoolmaſter at Rome, harſh 
to his ſcholars, 322. 

Orbius, one of large domains, who ſold 


yearly great quantities of grain, 353. 


Orca, by ſome made .to ſignify an 
earthen jar, by others the zwmy-fiſhy 


159. 

Oreſtes, his tragical hiſtory brought in 
by the poet, 137. The character he 
ſhould appear in in tragedy, 372 


Origo, a famous courtezan and come 


dian, 21. | 
Orpheus, called the ſacred interpreter of 
the Gods, becauſe he ſung of their 
nature and will, and inſtituted ſacred 
. rites, 396. 05g 
Oryz& piiſunarium, a decoction of rice, 
& 4 


38. 
Oſcians, the people inhabiting the ma- 
ritime towns of Campania, 60. 
O/iris, the ſame with Apis and Serapis, 
and patron of vagabonds, 291. 
P 


Pace, the flow majeſtic pace of Juno 
celebrated by the poets, 30. 

Pacuvius, a writer of tragedics, whoſe 
poems were much eſteemed becauſe 
of the great learning diſperſed in 
them, 320. | 

Petus, one who has pinking eyes, 33. 

Paganica, a ball ſtuffed with feathers, 
deſcribed by Martial, 114. ö 

Palatine hill, Auguſtus builds a library 
upon it, and conſecrates it to Apollo, 
221. | 

Palla and Pallium, a kind of mantle 
thrown over the ſola by ladies when 
they went abroad, 24. 

Panrtilins, a buftoon, and great enemy 
to Horace, 100. 

Pantolabus, the poet's ſevere ſtroke of 
ſatire againſt him, 81. 

Parmeno, his ſpeech to his maſter Phæ- 

' dria, in the firſt act of the Eunucb, 148. 

Parochi, a particular order of officers 
appointed by the Lex Julia de Pro- 
unclis, 69. 
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Parte; ſecundas ſerre, a phraſe borrowed 
from the practice of comedians, ex- 
plained, 4. 3 

Parthians, their flight often more dan- 
gerous than a pitched battle, 325- 

Partiality to one's own faults, expoſed 
and cenſured, 3 1. | | 

Paſſion, each has an air, language, and 
action peculiar to itſelf, 350. | 

Paſſions, eatiroeg, and apt to puſh us 

too far, 218. 

Paſtillus, a kind of little cake made up 
round, 19. 

Patra, a cup for libations, 94. 

Patruts, often uſed by the Romans in- 
ſtead of cenſor, 134. 
aucorum hominum, a man of difficult 
acceſs, and nice in the choice of his 
friends, 88. | | 

au/ias, a famous painter of Sicyore, co- 
temporary with Apelles, 190. 

Peacocks, firſt brought into vogue by 9. 
Hortenſius, 115. | : 

Pedatia, for Pedlatius, a Roman knight, 
remarkably effeminate, 83. 

Pedius, a celebrated pleader, whom Cæ- 
ſar made heir to the fourth part of 
his eſtate, 96. ; 

Pedum, a final town between Præneſte 
and Tivoli, the retreat of Tibullus, 


233. 


Peleus, an indigent prince, baniſhed his 


own country, 369. 


| Penelope, her chaſtity aſcribed by Tire- 


ras to the avarice of her lovers, 169. 

Pentameter, or leſſer elegiac, the author 
of it uncertain, 367. 

Fentathlum, compoſed of five ſeveral ex- 
erciſes, 114. 

Penula, of Greek derivation, a kind of 
rough coat to defend from cold and 
rain, 257. 33 5 

People, naturally biaſſed to birth and 
pomp, 67. 

Perfection of manners, neither to be too 
forward nor too indolent, 217. 

Perillius, introduced as the creditor of 
Damaſippus, 131. x 

Periſcelis, a garter, the Roman ladies 
wore them very rich, 291 

Perfius, his character of Horace, . A 
conſiderable trader, of a Gree# father, 
and Iialian mother, 76. 

Petilius Capitolinus, one who had been 

proſecuted for extortion during his 

proconſulſhip, 51. 5 


Petorritum, a kind of chariot with fout 
wheels, 74. ; 

Phædria, his long debate with himſelf 
in the Eunuch of Terence, 147. 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, his fas 
mous brazen bull a uked to, 216. 

Pharmacopole, perfumers, 16. 

Philip, an orator of the firſt rank, often 
mentioned by Cicero, 239. 

Philippi, Horace, by the memorable 
battle here fought, ſtript of his all, 
and reduced to have recourſe to poe- 
try, 344. 

Philodemus, fond of pleaſure only, when 
it could be purchaſed with eaſe, 26. 
Philoſophy, Horace's Satires and Epiſtles, 

one of the beſt ſyſtems of it, 14. 

Philoftratus, his account of the odd hu- 
mour of a rich uſurer, 37. 

Phimus, a box uſed in playing at dice, 
184. : 

Pilz, four kinds of them in uſe among 
the ancients, 114. W 

Pillars, erected to mark the extent of 
public grants of land, 8 1. 

Piſo, Lucius, and his two ſons, Horace 
addreſſes the Art of Poetry to them, 
360. h 

Pitholeon, a wretched epigrammatiſt, 
who prided himſelf in mixing Greek 
and Latix in his epigrams, 95. 

Pituita, its effects upon the ſtomach 
when it mixes with the bile, 119. 

Placidianus, a gladiator, whoſe picture 

Was often done upon ſign- poſts, 191. 

Planus, a beggar, vagabond, or 1mpol- 
tor, 291. ; 

Plato, a ſtory of him and Diogenes, 35. 
A comic poet, his works carried by 
Horace into the country, 126. 

Plautns, a comic poet, his character 
nearly the ſame with that of Epichar- 
Mus, 320. Though he ſucceeded 
well in the intriguing part, yet often 
unhappy in his characters, 331. His 
jokes often vulgar, a fooliſh admira- 
tion of them cenſured, 386. 

P!ulins Tucca, a celebrated poet, one of 
thoſe whom Virgil entruſted with 

the publication of the Ænueis, 59. 

Plumbeus, an epithet given to the ſouth- 
wind, the ſame as gravis, 174. 

Poetry, an enumeration of the advanta- 
ges that flow from it, 326. The 
beginnings, growth, and * 


Nients of It at Rome, the ſame as be- 

fore at Athens, 328. 

Polemnn, reformed to temperance by the 
lectures of Xenocrates, 146. 

P-llic, a celebrated writer of tragedies, 


Palkux and Caffor, cited as an example 
of the different humours of men, 106. 

Pohpbemus, one of the Cyclops, who had 
his eye thruſt out by Ulyſſes, 61. 

Polh pus, a fleſhy excreſcence in the noſe, 
33- 

Pomponins, uſed by Horace as a gene- 
ral name to expreſs any provoked 

father, 48. 

Pontiff5, firſt inſtituted by Numa, 317. 

Populace, their. inconſiſtent changeable 
humour deſcribed, 208. 

Porcius, a noted rake, mentioned in an 
epigram of Catullus, 195. 

Porticos, annexed to public buildings by 
way of ornament, 54. Of Agrippa 
near the Pantheon, at the entrance to 
the Campus Martius, 230. 

Poverty, firſt ſets Horace upon attempt- 
ing poetry, 344. 

Præco, a public crier, 73. | 

Predes, properly in civil cauſes, Pades 
in criminal, 88. 

Præneſte, a city of Latium, eighteen 
miles from Rome, 212. 

Pretexta, originally the magiſtrate's 
robe; a gown edged round with a 
border of purple, 59. 

Pratinas, the firſt among the Greeks, 
who wrote ſatirical pieces, 38 1. 

Premere aulæa, to let fall the curtain, 
to begin, 332. 


Fre paſſeſſion of the Romans in favor of 


; very ſtrong, 316. 

Priapus, his merry revenge on two 

ſorcereſſes, 85. 

 Primipili, captains of the firſt companies 
of the legions, 72 

Priſtus, changeable and inconſtant; the 
character applied by Davus to Ho- 
race, 183. 

Prodigality, ſeverely cenſured as of per- 
nicious conſequence, 22. 

Proteus, the ſon of Neptime, who could 
aſſume what ſhape he pleaſed, 132. 
Piiſanarium, of Greek derivation, a de- 

coction of barley, 138. 
Public, dangerous to prepoſſeſs it in fa- 
vor of a work, 265. 
Pulmentarium, a kind of minced meat, 
or water-gruel, 113. | 


TD 8 
Puppinus, a tragic poet, whoſe chlef ex- 


cellencc lay in moving the paſſions, 
208, 

Puteal, a place where thunder broke, 
incloſed and conſecrated, 176. 


Pylades, nephew to Orefles, famed for 


the friendſhip between them, 137. 

Pyrrhia, the name of a ſervant-maid int 
a comedy, who ſtole ſome bottoms of 
yarn, 264. 

Pythagoras, his precepts not to provoke 
a man in a paſſion, 148. One of the 
firſt who applied to the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy, 154. His notion that the 
ſouls of men paſſed ſometimes into 
plants, 261. 


Q. 

Quadra, a wooden platter, in which the- 
people received their allowance at 
public diſtributions, 290. 

Quinquatrus, or Quinquatria, the feaſt of 
Minerva, continued five days, 356. 

Qrinquennial games, inſtituted by Au- 
puſtus, in honor of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus, 396. 

Quinguertium, compoſed of five ſeveral 
exerciſes, 114- | 

Quinquevirt, magiſtrates of the colonies 
and municipal towns, why ſo called, 
167. | 

Quintilian, differs from Horace in his 
judgment of Lucilius, 93. 

Quintilis, the ancient name of Ny, 
changed in honor of Julius Ceſar, 


234. 
Qusjutius, the ſixteenth Epiſtle of Book 
e firſt addreſſed to him, 276. 


wit, form and manner of uſing it de- 


0 R. 

Rancidus aper, a proverbial expreſſion, 
Its Meaning, 121. 
Rapula, turnips, 116. 
Reaſon, the only cure 

of the mind, 257. | 

Reciting, the nature of it deſcribed from 
Pliny, 45. ; 

Recommending friends, a matter of great 
nicety, 248. 

Referre era Idilus, to calculate the inte- 
reſt of any ſum from the Calendi to 
the Iales, 72. 

Regiſter of the Cerites, the lift of thoſe de- 
prived of the right of ſuffrage, 232. 
| Relations, 


for the diſorders 
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Relations, their love not to be gained 
but by offices of friendſhip, 10. 

Repotia, the feaſt made the day after 
the nuptials, 118. 

Reputation of friends, often moſt deeply 

wounded by dark inſinuations, 52. 

Reſpondere, in law, to appear in court 
and anſwer to an indiftment, 88. 

Reticulum, a kind of baſket uſed in car- 
rying of bread, 7. 

Retirement, Horace a great lover of it, 
250. 

Rhamnes, inſtead of Romani, from 

- Rhamnenſes, one of the three ancient 
tribes into which the people were di- 
vided, 393. | 

Rhetorician, ſtory of a rhetorician and 
lawyer, two brothers, 347. 

Riches, men not always eſteemed in pro- 
portion to them, 8. Often the cauſe 
of great anxieties and fears, 9. In the 
hands of a miſer, like a flute in the 
hands of a man unſkilled in mu- 
lic, 145. 

ans, very careful of the education 
of their children, 217. 

Romulus, diſſuades Horace, in a dream, 
from meddling with Greek poetry, 
96. | 

Roſcins, a tribune of the commons, wh 


enacted a law regulating the eſtates 


of the different orders of the com- 
monwealth, 208. One of the beſt 


actors that ever appeared in Rome, 


excelled chiefly in comedy, 322. 
Roftra, that part of the forum whence 
the magiſtrates harangued the people, 


177. 

Rubit, a ſmall town in Apulia, 20. 

Rudlinrii, gladiators who for their dex- 
terity had been rewarded with the 
rudis, 202. 

Ruclis, a rod given to gladiators, diſ- 
charging them from any further per- 
formance, 202. 0 | 

Reufillus, cenſured for being always 
ftrongly perfumed, 18. | 


Rupilius Rex, a native of Prancte, pro- 


{cribed by Auguſtus, 76. 


Rutuba, a gladiator, whoſe picture was 


often done upon fign-poſts, 191. 
8 


Sablbala trice/ima, the different notions 


of commentators about it fairly ra- 
preſented, 91. | ; 
Sabine farm, Horace commonly retirgd 


Sagana, a famous enchantreſs, 8 2. 


to it during the autumn- ſeaſon, 236. 
Sabinus, Aulus, a poet, whoſe elegics 
were held in great eſteem, 227. 
Sacred way, that by which, in trium- 
phal proceſſions, they aſcended to the 
Capitol, 84. : 


Salernum, a ſmall town in the territo- 
| 3 of Picenum, 271. , 
attare carmen, the m by the 
Salii in their Pa rue» hg full 
of obſcurity, 323. 

Salii, twelve prieſts, inſtituted by Numa 
in honor of Mars, 323- 

Salluſt, prodigal, and exceſſively given 
to women, 20. 

Samnile gladiators, hired to divert at 
entertainments, fought only with 
foils, 349 i 

os, the country of Polycrates and 
Pythagoras, 254 

Sardis, the capital of Lydia, where was 
the palace of 3 254. 

Sarmentus, a buffoon, his encounter 
with Cicerrus, 60. 

Satire, the way of writing in it com- 
monly diſſked, 48. Horace endea- 
vours to vindicate that way of writing, 
54. A good mcans to reform the 
world, ib Four kinds of it to be 
met with in Horace, 112. His de- 
fence of that way of writing, 113. 

The origin and improvement of it 
among the Romans, 328. 

Satires of Lucilius, fell without mercy 
on all whom he thought obnoxious to 
reproof, 110. 

Satirical poetry of the Greeks, the origin 
and nature of it, 380. 

Saturnalia, one of the moſt remarkable 
feaſts among the Romans ; their man- 
ner of obſerving it, 125. | 

Saturnian verſes, the ſame with the Fe. 
cennine, fo called on account of their 
antiquity, 329. 

Saturum, a City upon the borders of the 
Volſci in old Lalium, 70. ; 

Sceva, produced as an example of mens 
acting differently, according to ther 
different turn of mind, 108. Intro- 
duced to clear himſelf from the 
accuſation of poiſoning his mother, 
137. Horace addreſſes the ſeven- 
teenth Epiſtle of his firſt Book te 
him, 284. | | 
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of the civil law, his readineſs to give 
advice, 3. f 

Scarus, A Zh very much liked at Rome, 
115. 

* * one whoſe feet are ſo diſtorted, 
that he walks upon his ancles, 33. 
Scipio Africanus, the deſtroyer of Car- 

thage, a great patron of learning, 109. 
Scrutum, all kinds of iron and ſuch like 
ware, 241. 
Scuiica, a leathern thong, uſed by ſchool- 
maſters in correcting children, 39. 
Scylla, a dangerous rock in the ftraits 
of Sicily, painted by Homer as a mon- 
ſter, 374. 

Sefanus, a man abandoned wholly to 
courtezans, 52. 
Secundus panis, the fame among the Ro- 
mans as brown bread with us, 326. 
Sella curulis, proper to the confiuls, 
adiles and prætors, called hence Cu- 
rules Magiſtratus, 232. 

Sempromius, firſt brought ſtorks into uſe 
at Rome, 117. 

Seneca, a paſſage of his quoted, 25. 

Septimins, a celebrated lyric poet, whom 
Horace recommends to Tiberius, 246. 

Seri fludiorum, ſuch as begin not their 
ſtudies till late, and never arrive at 
any great degree of perfection, 98. 

Sertorius, the method he took to re- 
vive the courage of his army after a 
defeat, 318. 

Serwius, one whoſe judgment Horace ex- 
mt a great value for, 100. A ce- 
ebrated informer, who threatened 
all that offended him with an action, 
108, 

Seſguipedalia verba, words of a foot and 

alf, &c. 370. 

Seftertinm and Seftertius, a way of com- 
puting in uſe among the Romans, 3 1. 

Seftos, on the Helleſpont, famous for the 
lovers of Hero and Leander, 218. 

Sextarius, a Roman meaſure of about a 
pint and a half, 9. | 

Sextilis, the ancient name of Auguf, 

changed in honor of Argu/ftus, 234. 

Sicily, remarkable for the many tyrants 
that have reigned in it, 216. 

Sigillaria, little ſtatutes of wood of the 

nature of our puppets, 189. 

S'ligta, a kind of fruit like a cheſnut, 
Pulſe, huſks of pulſe, 226. | 
Simplicity in the ſeveral parts, a funda- 

mental rule of compoſition, 360. 


Singers, their moſt prevailing fault ex- 
poſed and cenſured, 28. 

Sinuefſa, a — u the ſea - coaſt, ſe» 
venteen miles from Formia, 5g. The 
wine near this place was very much 
eſteemed, 225, 

Siſenna, Cornelins, a celebrated rallier 
mentioned alſo by Dion, 97. 

Siſyphus, the dwarf of Mark Antony, 33. 
The ſon of Aolus, according toſome, 


the firſt who found out Corinthian 
braſs, 128. 
Slaves, commonly educated in the 


knowledge of the languages, muſic, 
and cxerciſes, 340. 

Sloth, the poet counſelled againft it by 
Damaſippus, 127. | 

Smyrna, originally a colony of Ephefeans, 
255, 

Soccus, peculiar to the actors of comedy, 
332. a 

Socrates, his great ſucceſs in the way of 
irony and raillery, 84. Tried and 
condemned on the falſe accuſation of 
Anulus, 154. 

Socraticee cbartæ, the Academic philoſo- 
phy, or writings of Socrates, 390. 
Soldier in the army of Lucullus, his reſo- 
lution inſpired by the loſs of his all, 

342. 

Soleunià inſanire, to be ſeized with a 
madneſs common to all the world, 
210. 

Sap hocles, the ſucceſſor of Æſchylus, he 
carried tragedy to its higheſt perfec- 
tion, 330. 

Sorcery, ridicule the fitteſt weapon 
wherewith to combat it, 84. _ 

$9/4i, two brothers, noted bookſellers in 
Rome, 310. 

Soul, called, in the language of Plato, a 
particle of the Divinity, 120. 

Speakers, their number never to exceed 
three, 378. 

Staberius, his ſtrange fantaſtical hu- 
mor, 133. 

Stag, the fable of the horſe and ſtag, 
253. | 


Stare, in law, marks the poſture of the 


parties before a court, 88. 
Steriinius, a Stoie philoſopher of the 
ſect of Chry/ippus, 129. 
Stervard, Horace writes an Epiſtle to his 
ſteward in the country, 266. 
Stoics, their doctrine of the equality of 
| crimes cenſured, 36. 9 
7 Stola, 
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Sola, the robe worn by women of qua- 
, bry, 19. | 


Sorts, firſt brought into uſe by A/inivs 


Sempronius, 117. 
 Strabo, one whole eyes are diſtorted, 
who looks aſquint, 33. 
Srrenua inertia, a happy expreſſion to 
mark a labor that turns to no account, 


259. 
Stredioſa cohors, the ſtudious tribe, the 
republic of letters, 219. 
Stwrgeon, firſt brought into vogue by 
Gallonius, 117. 
Syle, an inſtrument made uſe of by the 
ancients in writing, 99. 
Szhje, every one ſhould chooſe a ſub- 
ject ſitted to his ſtrength, 363. 
Szlacula, a kind of under- veſtment of 
linen, 210. 
Snlcins, a celebrated informer, dreaded 
by thieves : and rogues, 49. 
Sziprcia, the daughter of Servizr, in 
bove with Cerinthas, 23. 
Saperſtition, ridiculed by our poet with 
pou humour, 84. In the ſtory of a 
dman, Sc. 148. 
Sarentum, wine of it, when poured up- 
on Falernian lees, muſt be clarified 
with a pigeon's egg, 158. 3 
llag iſn of the heap, a way of reaſonin 
"Lb 2 of any, n 13, : 
Sylva, different offermgs made tohim 
according to the ſeaſon, or need of 
his ath{tance, 327. | 
Srens, the daughters of Acheloics and 
Calliope : their hiſtory, 127. Their 
ſongs not ſufficient to entice Ulyſſes 
from his ſteady 1 214. 


» 


Table, the manner of ſitting among the 
ancients, 50. : | 

Jabulæ, the ſeats of the judges, ſome- 
times uſed for the judges themſelves, 

111. | 

Tacitzs, the charafter of Tiberius as 
drawn by him, 247. 

Janas, inſtanced as running to an ex- 

treme we ought to ſhun, 12. 


Tantalus, his ftory an emblem of a co- 


vetous mind, 9. | 
Saremun, Horace made this his retreat 

in the cold ſeaſon, becauſe ofthe mild 
imer and long ſpring, 236. | 
Tara, one of the five judyes eſtabliſhed 
to decide upon the merit of authors, 
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Tarpeian rock, criminals {ſentenced tr 
be thrown down from it, 68. 

Taurus Stalilius, a man of obſcure birth, 
whoſe merits raifed him to the high. 

' eſt dignities of the ſtate, 224. 

Teanum, one of the fineſt cities in Cum. 
pania, 209. | 

Telemachus, his wiſe anſwer to Menelais, 
when urged to accept a preſent of 
horles, 239. 

Telephus, an indigent prince baniſhed 
his own country, 369. 

Temperance, the advantages of it a com. 
mon theme for — 124. 

Tenebrio, from tencbræ, the meaning of 
the word explained, 12. 

Terence, excelled chiefly in painting life 
and manners, 321. 

Terracina, a city of the Volſci, ſo called 
becauſe ſituate upon a barren rocky 
ſoil, 68. 

Teſqua, eminences covered with wood, 
and difficult of acceſs, 267. 

Tetrachord, a muſical inftrument oftcy 
uſed in concert with the voice, 30. 

Tetrarche, governors of the fourth pan 
of a kingdom, 30. 

Theatre, among the ancients common|y 
ſtrowed with flowers and fſaffron- 
waters, 322. 

Theban meaſures, the meaſures of Pi-. 
dar, who was of Thebes, 220. 

Theſþis, one of the firſt who gave trage. 
dy its true form among the Grech 


330. | 

Thyeftes, the hiſtory of his family al- 
forded the beſt ſubjects for tragedy, 
36 


9- ; 
Tiberius, the ſon of Livia, marches in- 


to the eaſt at the head of a great 
army, 218. He is characterized as a 
diſcerning prince, judicious in tlic 
choice of his friends, 246. | 
Tibullus, a celebrated poet of the Ali 
family, who ruined his eſtate by hi 
prodigality, 222. 
Tigellius, a native of Sardinia, and? 
famous muſician, 16. Cenſured for 
his bad taſte in poetry, 94. | 
Timagenes, a rhetorician of Alexand"! 
carried his railleries to exceſs, 30 Ge 
Tirgſias, his dialogue with Uly/es, in tue 
., eleventh Book of the Odyſey, conti: 
nued by Horace, 162. 
Tiiius Septimius, author of ſeveral trag*” 
dies and lyric poems, 219. 
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Togate comad: a, comedies where the 
ſubjects were Roman, 320. 

Tollere aulæa, to draw up the curtain af- 
ter all is over, 332. ; 

Torquatus, Horace invites him to ſup 
with him, 224. 

Tran/itions, Horace extremely fond of 
them, 276. 

Tranſmigration of ſouls, a doctrine firſt 
ſtarted by Pytbagoras, 319. | 

Traſins, one that had waſted his patri- 
mony in luxury, 121. 

Trebatius Tefta, a celebrated lawyer, 
whom Horace applies to for advice, 
104. 

Trebonius, one that had loſt his reputa- 
tion by criminal intrigues, 52. 


Trewicum, a town belonging to the Hir- 


pint, 62. 

Tribulis conviva, one belonging te a 
club whoſe members were all of the 
ſame tribe, 264. 

Tribune, Horace a military tribunc un- 
der Brutus at the battle of Philippi, 
69. 

Trigonalis pila, a common ball in play- 
ing, with which three perſons ſtood 
in form of a triangle, 114. 

Trimeters, iambies ſo called, becauſe of 
their rapidity, 384. | 

Trinacria, Sicily fo called becauſe of its 
triangular figure, 177. 

Triquetra, Sicily ſo called becauſe of its 
triangular figure, 117. 

Trulla, from trua, a great pot with a 
long handle, 138. | 

Tullius, a king of Rome, who, though 
born of a flave, raiſed himſelf to that 
honor by his merit, 66. Alſo a man 


of low birth, whom Cz/ar obliged to 


quit the /aticlave, becauſe of his 
abandoned morals, 68. 
Turbot, not brought into faſhion at Rome 
till late, 117. 
Turius, a ſelfiſh revengeful ſenator, 108. 
Tuſcans, by ancient tradition deſcended 
from a colony of Lydians, 66. The 
firſt among the Italians who applied 
do the working of marble, 355. 
Tvndarus, the father of Clytemneſtra, 10. 
Tories, his very remarkable hiſtory, 
397. ä | 
, * 


Facuna, the Goddefs of idleneſs, her 
temple near the ſource of the Nor, 
264. 
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Hudlimonii deſerti atio, what, 3. 

Vala, Numonins, Horace addreſſes tlit 
fiftcenth Epiſtle of his firſt Book to 
him, 270. 

Valerius Corvinus, a celebrated orator; 
96. 

LValgus, a man whoſe knees and feet mect 
ſo as to form a circle inward, 33. 

LVappa, uſed ſometimes to fignify a man 
loſt to honor and ſhame, 1 2. 

Varia, a city iu the country of the Sab;- 
nes, where Horace had his farm, 266. 

Varius, a celebrated poct, and intimate 
friend of Virgil, 59. | 

Varro Attacinus, a poet who attempted 
to write ſatircs, 98. 

Varus, a man whoſe legs are diſtorted 
ſo as to form two arches on the out- 
ſide, 33. 

FVejaiins, a celebrated gladiator, who 
obtained at laſt a diſcharge, and re- 
tired into the country, 202. 

Feii, one of the moſt conſiderable cities 
belonging to the Tyſtarns, 354. , 

Velia, a city of Lucania, built by the 
Phocians, 270. 

Venuſium, a town upon the frontiers of 
Lucania and Aprilia, 107. 

Verfificaticn of tragedy and comedy, the 
rules of it, 368. In Accius and Enni- 
us heavy and dull, by a too great ute 
of the ſpondee, or iil - placing it, 38 5. 
The Roman too indulgent to their 
poets in that point, 27d. 

Hertumnus, the God who preſided over 
the regular changes of the univerſe, 
164. | 

Peſſe!, the ſoul like that, apt to retain 
long the tinEture it firſt receives, 216. 

Vibidius, one of the gueſts at the ſupper 
given by Na/idiens, 195. 

Vicarii, under-ſlaves, obliged to ſubmit 
to an overſcer or maſter-ſlave, 188. 
Villicus, an overſcer of ſervants that 

labored in the country, 266. 

Villius, a young Roman nobleman in 
love with Farjla, 22. 

Vinaria, the fame with &noþhora, large 
veſſels, from which the wine was 
emptied into ſmaller, 196. 

Vindlicta, the rod wherewith the prætor 
touched the head of the perſon thar 
was ſet free, 188. 

Vinnins, one employed by Horace to 
curry ſome papers to 4 u¹ſtus, 262. 
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Violence, the fear of it firſt gave riſe to 
ſociety, c. 38. 

Virgil, Horace defends him againſt the 
railleries of the court of Auguſtus, 32. 

Viſei, ſenators and brothers, men of a 
juſt taſte, 100. 

Viſcus Ihurinus, a poet, Horace's great 
intimate, $7. 

Viſcllius, his father-in-law, inſtanced as 
an extreme we out to ſhun, 12. 

Viſiou, the time of it chiefly marked by 
interpreters of dreams, 96. 

Uir/ſes, after landing in Lhaca, conſults 
Tire/ias, how to ſet his affairs on a 
good footing, 162. | 

Luut uns, the lands of Ofellus given to 
him, 122. 

Umidius, his ridiculous fears and fate, 
10. 

Unity, in the ſeveral parts, a fundamen- 
tal rule of compoſition, 360. 

Urfteady mind, Horace gives an exam- 
ple of it in his own ſteward, 270. 

Vorunue, the freedman of Q. Lutatins 
Catulus, 8 3. 

Volumnius, called Eutrapelys, from his 
genius and turn to raillery, 295. 

Urna, a meaſure of liquids in uſe among 
the Romans, 8. 

Uſrry, the nature and kinds of it among 
the Romans, 17. ; 

Liica, the capital city of Mica, after 
the deſtruction of Car/hoge, 311, 


Vulteius, ſtory of lim and Philip the 

orator, 240. 
W. 

Water, Rome ſupplied with it from « 
diſtance by leaden pipes, 151. 

Weaſel, fable of it and the mouſe, 238. 

Will-catchers, a ſet of men that very 
much infeſted Rome in Horace's time, 
172. 

Wine neceſſary to poets, to give fire and 
vivacity to their writings, 304. 

Wiſdom, a due medium between ex- 
tremes, 217. 

Wiſe man, the whimfical account the 
Stoics give of him, 39. 

Mords, rules with reſpect to the uſe and 
invention of them, 365. 


X. 
AXenocrates, his lectures upon temperance 
re form Polemon, 146. 


> 
Tear, the ſeveral diviſions of it among 
the Romans, 234. 


2. 

Zeno, his ſpeech in Cicero, defending the 
doctrine of the Stoics about the 
equality of crimes, 37. | 

Zethus, the fon of Jupiter and Antiopr, 
his quarrel with his brother Ae, 
296. 
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